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— ^Importance  or  this  repulse — Boalt  changes  his  plan— Marches  on  Orense — 
Defeats  tiie  inaai^nts  at  Franquera,  at  Itibidavia,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Avia — ^Leaves  his  artillery  and  stores  in  Tuv — ^Befeats  the  Spanish  insurgents 
in  several  places,  and  prepares  to  invade  Portugal — Defenceless  state  of  the 
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Having  described  the  unhappy  condition  of  Portugal  and  given 
a  general  view  of  the  transactions  in  Spain,  I  shall  now  resume  the 
narrative  of  Soulf  s  operations,  thus  following  the  main  stream  of 
action;  for  the  other  marshals  were  appointed  to  tranquillize  the 
provinces  already  overrun  by  the  Emperor,  or  to  war  down  the 
remnants  of  the  Spanish  armies,  but  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  task 
was  to  push  onw£urd  in  the  course  of  conquest  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  trace  him  through  the  remainder  of  a  campaign,  in  which,  trav- 
ersing all  the  northern  provinces,  fighting  in  succession  the  armies 
of  three  different  nations,  and  enduring  every  vicissitude  of  war, 
he  left  broad  marks  of  his  career,  and  certain  proofs  that  he  was 
an  able  commander  and  of  a  haughty  resolution  in  adversity. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Corufia  honorably  maintained  their  town  until  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  which  carried  Sir  John  Moore's  army  from  the 
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Spanish  shores  was  secure ;  they  were  less  faithful  to  their  own 
cause.  Corufia  might  have  defied  irregular  operations,  and  several 
weeks  must  have  elapsed  before  a  sufficient  battering  train  could 
have  been  brought  up  to  that  comer  of  the  Peninsula ;  jet  a  short 
negotiation  sufficed  to  put  the  French  in  possession  of  the  place  on 
the  1 9th  of  January,  and  the  means  of  attacking  Ferrol  were 
immediately  organized  from  the  resources  of  Ck>ruaa. 

The  harbor  of  Ferrol  contained  eight  sail  of  the  line,  and  some 
smaller  ships  of  war.  The  fortifications  were  regular ;  there  was 
an  abundance  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  a  garrison  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  men,  consisting  of  soldiers,  sailors,  citizens,  and 
armed  countrymen,  but  their  chiefs  were  treacherous.  After  a 
commotion,  in  which  the  Admiral  Obregon  was  arrested,  his  suc- 
cessor, Melgarejo,  surrendered  upon  somewhat  better  terms  than 
those  granted  to  Corufia ;  and  thus  in  ten  days  were  reduced  two 
regular  fortresses,  which  with  more  resolution  might  have  occupied 
thirty  thousand  men  for  several  months. 

While  yet  before  Ferrol  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  received  the 
following  despatch,  prescribing  the  immediate  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal:* 

'<  Before  his  departure  from  this  place  (Yalladolid),  the  Empe- 
ror, foreseeing  the  embarkation  of  the  English  army,  drew  up 
instructions  for  the  ultimate  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Elchingen 
and  yourself.  He  orders  that  when  the  English  army  shall  be 
embarked,  you  will  march  upon  Oporto  with  your  four  divisions ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  divisions  of  Merle,  Mermet,  Delaborde,  and  Heu- 
delet,  the  dragoons  of  Lorge  and  La  Houssaye,  and  Franceschi's 
light  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  that  his  Majesty 
desires  you  to  turn  over  to  the  Duke  of  Elchingen,  in  order  to 
make  up  his  cavaliy  to  four  regiments. 

"Your  ^ corps  d'armie^  composed  of  seventeen  regiments  of 
infantry  and  ten  regiments  of  cavalry,  is  destined  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Portugal,  in  combination  with  a  movement  the  Duke  of 
Belluno  is  going  to  efiect.  General  Loison,  some  engineers,  staff 
and  commissariat  officers,  and  thirteen  Portuguese,  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  army  formerly  in  Portugal  under  the  Duke  of  Ab- 
rantes,  have  received  instructions  to  join  you  immediately,  and  you 
can  transmit  your  orders  for  them  to  Lugo.  This  is  the  21  st  of 
January,  and  it  is  .supposed  you  cannot  be  at  Oporto  before  the 
5th  of  February,  or  at  Lisbon  before  the  16th.  Thus,  at  that 
time,  namely,  when  you  shall  be  near  Lisbon,  the  ^ corps  d'armie* 
of  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  composed  of  his  own  three  divisions,  of 
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the  diybion  of  Leval,  and  of  ten  or  twelve  regiments  of  cavalry, 
forming  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  will  be  at  Merida,  to  make 
a  strong  diversion  in  favor  of  your  movement,  and  in  sadi  a  mode 
as  that  he  can  push  the  head  of  a  column  upon  Lisbon  if  you  find 
any  great  obstacles  to  your  entrance,  which  it  is,  however,  pre- 
sumed will  not  be  the  case. 

*^  General  Lapisse's  division  of  infantry,  which  is  at  this  moment 
in  Salamanca,  and  Greneral  Maupetit's  brigade  of  cavalry,  will, 
when  you  shall  be  at  Oporto,  receive  the  Duke  of  Istria's  orders 
to  march  upon  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Abrantes,  where  this  division 
will  again  be  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  will 
said  it  instructions  to  join  him  at  Merida:  I  let  you  know  this  that 
yon  may  be  aware  of  the  march  of  Lapisse,  on  your  lefl  fiank,  as 
far  as  Abrantes.  Such  are  the  last  orders  I  am  cha]^;ed  to  give 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor :  you  will  have  to  report  to  the 
King  and  receive  his  orders  for  your  ulterior  operations.  The 
£mperor  has  unlimited  confidence  in  your  talents  for  the  fine  expe- 
dition that  he  has  charged  you  with. 

"  Alexander,  Prince  of  NeufchAtely  Sfc" 

It  was  further  intended  by  Napoleon  that,  when  Lisbon  fell. 
Marshal  Victor  should  invade  Andalusia  upon  the  same  line  as 
Dupont  had  moved  the  year  before ;  and  like  Dupont  he  was  to 
have  been  assisted  by  a  division  of  the  second  corps,  which  was  to 
cross  the  Guadiana  and  march  on  Seville.  Meanwhile  the  Duke 
of  Elchingen,  whose  corps,  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers,  amounted  to  near  twenty  thousand 
men,  was  to  maintain  Galhcia,  confine  the  Asturians  within  their 
own  frontier  line,  and  keep  open  the  communication  with  the  sec- 
ond corps.  Thus,  nomindly  eighty  thousand,  and  in  reality  sixty 
thousand  men,  were  disposed  for  the  conquest  of  Lisbon,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  forty  thousand  would,  after  that  had  been 
accomplished,  have  poured  down  upon  Seville  and  Cadiz,  at  a  time 
when  neither  Portugal  nor  Andalusia  was  capable  of  making  any 
resistance.  It  remains  to  show  from  what  causes  this  mighty  pre- 
paration failed. 

The  gross  numbers  of  the  second  corps  amounted  to  forty-seven 
thousand;*  but  General  Bonnet's  division  remained  always  at 
Santander,  in  observation  of  the  eastern  Asturian  frontier,  eight 
thousMid  were  detached  for  the  service  of  the  general  communica- 
tions, and  the.  remainder  had,  since  the  9  th  of  November,  been 
fighting  and  marching  incessantly  among  barren  and  snowy  moun- 
tains ;  hence,  stragglers  were  numerous,  and  twelve  thousand  men 

*  Kiistor-rollB  of  the  French,  army,  MS. 
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were  in  hospitaL  The  force  actually  under  arms  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  barefooted,  and 
without  ammunition.  They  had  outstripped  their  commissariat^ 
the  military  chest  was  not  come  up,  the  dndft  animals  were  reduced 
in  number  and  attenuated  by  fatigue,  the  gun-carriages  were 
shaken  by  continual  usage,  the  artillery  pare  was  still  in  tbe  rear  ;^ 
and  as  the  sixth  corps  had  not  yet  passed  Lugo,  two  divisions  of 
the  second  corps  were  required  to  hold  Corufia  and  Fenx>].  Liter- 
ally to  obey  the  Emperor's  orders  was  consequently  impossible, 
wherefore  Soult,  taking  quarters  at  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  pro- 
ceeded to  re-organize  his  army. 

Ammunition  was  fabricated  from  the  loose  powder  found  in  Co- 
m&a;  shoes  were  obtained  partly  by  requisition,  partly  finom  the 
Spanish  magazines,  filled  as  Uiey  were  with  stores  supplied  by  Eng- 
land ;  the  artillery  were  soon  refitted,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
stragglers  were  rallied.  In  six  days,  the  Marshial  thought  himself 
in  a  condition  to  obey  his  orders,  and,  although  his  troops  were  still 
suffering  from  fatigue  and  privation,  marched,  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, with  nineteen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and 
fifly-eight  pieces  of  artillery;  but,  to  understand  his  operations, 
the  state  of  Gallicia  and  the  previous  movements  of  Bomana  must 
be  described. 

When  the  Spanish  army,  on  the  2d  of  January,  crossed  the  line 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  march,  it  was  already  in  a  state  of  disorgani- 
zation. Eomana,  with  the  cavalry,  plunged  at  once  into  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  Syl  and  the  Minho,  but  the  artillery  and  a  part  of 
his  infantry  were  overtaken  and  cut  up  by  Franceschi's  cavalry ; 
the  remainder  wandered  in  bands  from  one  place  to  another,  or  dis- 
persed to  seek  food  and  shelter  among  the  villages  in  tlie  mountains. 
General  Mendizabel,  with  a  small  body,  halted  in  the  Yal  des 
Orres,  and  placing  guards  at  the  Puente  de  Bibey,  a  point  of  sin- 
gular strength  of  defence,  he  purposed  to  cover  the  approaches  to 
Orense  on  that  side ;  but  Bomana  himself,  after  wandering  for  a 
time,  collected  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  took  post,  on  the 
I5th,  at  Toabado,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Lugo.  Mean- 
while Ney  arrived  at  that  place,  having  detached  some  cavalry  from 
Villa  Franca  to  scour  the  valleys  on  his  lei^,  and  also  sent  Mar- 
chand's  division  by  the  road  of  Orense  to  St.  Jago  and  Coruna. 
Marchand  dispersed  Mendtzabel's  troops  on  the  17th,  and  after 
halting  some  days  at  Orense,  where  he  established  a  hospital,  con- 
tinued his  march  to  St  Jago. 

The  defeat  of  Mendizabel  and  the  subsequent  movements  of 
Marchand's  division  completed  the  dispersion  of  Bomana's  army ; 

*  S.  JoTunal  of  OperatioDS  of  the  Second  Corps,  MS. 
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&e  greatest  part,  tlirowing  away  their  arms,  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  he  hhnself,  with  his  cavahj,  and  the  few  infiintry  that 
would  follow  him,  crossed  the  Minho,  passed  the  mountains,  and, 
descending  into  the  yalley  of  the  Tamega,  took  refuge,  on  the  21st, 
at  CHmbra,  a  place  on  the  ^ntier  of  Portugal,  close  to  Monterey, 
where  there  was  a  small  magazine,  collected  for  the  use  of  Sir 
John  Moore's  armj.  In  this  obscure  situation,  unheeded  by  the 
French,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Portuguese  Gren- 
eral  Silveira,  and  with  Sir  John  Cradock,  demanding  money  and 
arms  from  the  latter ;  he  endeavored  also  to  reassemble  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops,  but  Blake  and  other  officers  deserted  him,  and 
these  events  and  the  general  want  of  patriotic  spirit  drew  from  him 
the  following  observation : — ^  I  know  not  wherein  the  patriotism, 
so  loudly  vaunted,  consists ;  any  reverse,  any  mishap,  prostrates 
the  minds  of  these  people,  and,  thinking  only  of  saving  their  own 
persons,  they  sacrifice  their  country  and  compromise  their  com* 
mander." 

The  people  of  Gallicia,  poor,  scattered,  living  hardly,  and,  like 
all  mountaineers,  very  tenacious  of  the  little  property  they  possess, 
disregarded  political  events  which  did  not  immediately  and  visibly 
affect  their  interests.  They  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  seaport  towns,  but  slightly  moved  by  the  aggression  of  the 
French,  as  long  as  that  aggression  did  not  extend  to  their  valleys ; 
and  hence,  at  first,  they  treated  the  English  and  French  armies 
alike.  Sir  David  Baird's  division,  in  its  advance,  paid  generously  for 
supplies,  yet  it  was  regarded  with  jealousy  and  defrauded.  Soult's 
and  Moore's  armies,  passing  like  a  whirlwind,  were  beheld  with 
terror,  and  the  people  fled  from  both.  The  British  and  Grerman 
troops  that  marched  to  Vigo,  being  conducted  without  judgment, 
were  licentious,  and  as  their  number  was  small,  the  people  mur- 
dered stragglers,  and  showed  without  disguise  their  natural  hatred 
of  strangers.  On  several  occasions,  parties  sent  to  collect  cars  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  sick,  had  to  sustain  a  skirmish  before  the 
object  could  be  obtained;  and  five  officers,  misled  by  a  treacherous 
guide,  were  scarcely  saved  from  death  by  the  interference  of  an  old 
man,  whose  exertions,  however,  were  not  successfrd  until  one  of 
the  officers  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  General  Marchand  discovered  so  little  symptoms  of  hostility, 
during  his  march  to  Orense,  that  he  left  his  hospital  at  that  town 
without  a  guard,  under  the  joint  care  of  Spanish  and  French  sur^ 
geons,  and  the  duties  of  humanity  were  faithfully  discharged  by  the 
former  without  hindrance  from  the  people. 

This  quiescence  did  not  last  long:  the  French  generals  were 
obliged  to  subsist  their  troops,  by  requisitions  extremely  onerous  to 
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a  people  whose  property  chiefly  consisted  of  cattle.  The  many 
abuses  and  excesses  which  always  attend  this  mode  of  supplying 
an  army  soon  created  a  spirit  of  hatred  that  Romana  labored  in- 
cessantly to  increase,  and  he  was  successful ;  for,  although  a  bad 
general,  he  possessed  intelligence  and  dexterity  suited  to  the  task 
of  exciting  a  population.  Moreover,  the  monks  and  friars  labored 
to  the  same  purpose ;  and,  while  Bomana  denounced  death  to  those 
who  refused  to  take  arms,  the  clergy  menaced  eternal  perdition  ;* 
and  all  this  was  necessary,  for  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Junta 
was  only  acknowledged  as  a  matter  of  necessity — not  of  liking. 
Gallicia,  although  apparently  calm,  was,  therefore,  ripe  for  a  gene- 
ral insurrection,  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke  of  Dalmada  com* 
menced  his  march  from  St.  Jago  de  Compostella. 

From  that  town  several  roads  lead  to  the  Minho ;  the  principal 
one  running  by  the  coast  line  crosses  the  UUa,  the  Umia,  the  Vedra, 
and  the  Octaven,  and  passes  by  Pontevedra  and  Bedondela,  to  Tuy, 
a  dilapidated  fortress,  situated  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Minho. 
The  second,  crossing  the  same  rivers  near  to  their  sources,  passes 
by  the  Monte  de  Tenteyros,  and,  entering  the  valley  of  the  Avia, 
follows  the  course  of  that  river  to  Bibidavia,  a  considerable  town, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avia  with  the  Minho,  having  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  former,  and  a  barque  ferry  on  the  latter  river. 
The  third,  turning  the  sources  of  the  Avia,  connects  St.  Jago  with 
Orense,  and  from  Orense  another  road  passes  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Minho,  and  connects  the  towns  of  Ribidavia,  Salvatierra,  and 
Tuy,  ending  at  Guardia,  a  small  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minho. 

As  the  shortest  route  to  Oporto,  and  the  only  one  convenient  for 
the  artillery,  was  that  leading  by  Redondela  and  Tuy,  and  from 
thence  by  the  coast,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  formed  the  plan  of 
passing  the  Minho  between  Salvatierra  and  Guardia  ;*  wherefore 
on  the  1st  of  February  Franoeschi,  followed  by  the  other  divisions 
in  succession,  took  the  Pontevedra  road,  and  at  Redondela  defeated 
a  small  body  of  insurgents,  and  captured  four  pieces  of  cannon, 
after  which  Vigo  surrendered  to  one  of  his  detachments,  while  he 
himself  marched  upon  Tuy,  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and 
Guardia.  During  these  operations  La  Houssaye's  dragoons, 
quitting  Mellid,  had  crossed  the  Monte  de  Tenteyro,  passed  through 
Ribidavia,  and  taken  possession  of  Salvatierra,  on  the  Minho ;  and 
General  Soult,  the  Marshal's  brother,  who  had  assembled  three 
thousand  stragglers  and  convalescents,  between  Astoiga  and  Car^ 
rion,  received  orders  to  enter  Portugal  by  Puebla  de  Senabria,  and 
thus  join  the  main  body. 

*  Romana's  Manifesto. 
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The  rainy  season  was  in  full  torrent,  every  stream  and  river 
OFerflowed  its  banks,  the  roads  were  deep,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  provisions  great.  These  things,  and  the  delivering  over 
to  Marshal  Ney  the  administration  of  Ferrol  and  Goruna,  where 
the  Spanish  government  and  Spanish  garrisons  were  not  only 
retained  but  paid  by  the  French,  delayed  the  rear  of  the  army  so 
long  that  it  was  not  until  the  15th  or  16th  that  the  whole  of  the 
divisions  were  assembled  on  the  Minho,  between  Salvatierrn, 
Groardia,  and  Redondela. 

The  Minho,  from  Melgago  to  the  mouth,  forms  the  frontier  of 
Portagal,  the  banks  on  both  sides  being  guarded  by  a  number  of 
fortresses  originally  of  considerable  strength,  but  at  this  time  ail  in 
a  dilapidated  condition.  The  Spanish  fort  of  Guardia  fronted 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  Caminha;  Tuy  was  opposed  by  Yalenza, 
which  was  garrisoned,  and  the  works  in  somewhat  a  better 
condition  than  the  rest ;  Lapella,  Moncao,  and  Melgago,  completed 
the  Portuguese  line.  But  the  best  defence  at  this  moment  was  the 
Minho  itself,  which,  at  all  times  a  considerable  river,  was  now  a 
broad  and  raging  flood,  and  the  Portuguese  ordenanzcu  and  militia, 
who  were  in  arms  on  the  other  side,  had  removed  all  the  boats. 
Nevertheless  Soult,  after  examining  the  banks  with  care,  decided 
upon  passing  at  Campo  Saacos,  a  little  village  where  the  ground 
was  flatter,  more  favorable,  and  so  close  to  Caminha  that  the  army, 
once  across,  could  easily  seize  that  place,  and  the  same  day  reach 
Yiana  on  the  Lima,  from  whence  to  Oporto  was  only  three 
marches. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  La  Houssaye,  who 
was  at  Salvatierra,  spread  his  dragoons  along  the  Minho,  and 
attempted  to  push  small  parties  across  that  river,  above  Melgago; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Campo  Saucos,  and  a  detachment  seized  the  small  seaport  of 
Bayona,  in  the  rear.  A  division  of  infantry,  and  three  hundred 
French  marines  released  at  CoruOa  and  attached  to  the  second 
corps,  were  then  employed  to  transport  some  lai^e  fishing  boats 
and  some  heavy  guns  from  the  harbor  and  fort  of  Guardia  over- 
land to  Campo  Saucos.  This  was  effected  by  the  help  of  rollers 
over  more  than  two  miles  of  rugged  and  hilly  ground ;  it  was  a 
work  of  infinite  labor,  but  from  the  11th  to  the  15th,  the  troops 
toiled  unceasingly,  and  the  crafl  was  launched  in  a  small  lake  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tamuga  river  with  the  Minho. 

In  the  night  of  the  loth  the  heavy  guns  were  placed  in  battery, 
and  three  hundred  soldiers  being  embarked,  the  boats  manned  by 
the  marines,  dropped  silently  down  the  Tamuga  into  the  Minho, 
and  endeavored  to  reach  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  latter  river 
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daring  the  darkness ;  yet,  whether  from  the  violence  of  the  flood, 
or  want  of  skill  in  the  men,  the  landing  was  not  effected  before 
daybreak,  and  the  ordenanzas  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  first 
who  got  on  shore ;  the  foremost  being  all  shun,  the  others  pulled 
back,  and  regained  their  own  side  with  great  difficulty.  This 
action  was  infinitely  creditable  to  the  Portuguese,  and  it  had  a 
surprising  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  It  was  a  gallant 
action,  because  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  a 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  half-armed  peasants,  collected  on  the 
instant,  would  have  been  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  many  boats  filled 
with  soldiers,  some  pulling  across  and  others  landing  under  the 
protection  of  a  heavy  battery  that  thundered  from  the  midst  of  a 
multitude  of  troops,  who  clustered  on  the  heights,  or  thronged  to 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank  in  eager  expectation.  It  was  an 
event  of  leading  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  baffled  an  attempt  that, 
being  successfcd,  would  have  insured  the  fall  of  Oporto  by  the  2l8t 
of  February,  which  was  precisely  the  period  when,  General 
Mackenzie's  division  being  at  Cadiz,  Sir  John  Cradock's  troops 
were  reduced  to  almost  notiiing ;  when  the  English  ministers  only 
waited  for  an  excuse  to  abandon  Portugal ;  when  the  people  of  that 
country  were  in  the  very  extremity  of  disorder;  when  the  Portu- 
guese army  was  a  nullity,  and  when  the  Regency  was  evidently 
preparing  to  receive  the  French  with  submission.  It  was  the  pe- 
riod also,  when  Soult  was  expected  to  be  at  Lisbon,  following  the 
Emperor's  orders,  and  consequently,  Lapisse  and  Victor  could  not 
have  avoided  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
Portugal.  • 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  situation  was  now,  although  not  one  of 
imminent  danger,  extremely  embarrassing,  and  more  than  ordinary 
quickness  and  vigor  were  required  to  conduct  the  operations  with 
success.  Posted  in  a  narrow,  contracted  position,  he  was  hemmed 
in  on  the  left  by  the  Spanish  insurgents,  who  had  assembled  immedi- 
ately after  La  Houssaye  passed  Orense,  and  who,  being  possessed 
of  a  very  rugged  and  difficult  country,  were,  moreover,  supported 
by  the  army  of  Romana,  which  was  said  to  be  at  Orense  and 
Ribidavia.  In  the  French  General's  front  was  the  Minho,  broad, 
raging,  and  at  the  moment  impassable,  while  heavy  rains  forbade  the 
hope  that  its  waters  would  decrease.  To  collect  sufficient  means 
for  forcing  a  passage  would  have  required  sixteen  days,  but  long 
before  that  period,  Qie  subsistence  for  the  army  would  have  entirely 
failed,  and  the  Portuguese,  being  alarmed,  would  have  greatly 
augmented  their  forces  on  the  opposite  bank.  There  remained 
ihm  only  to  retrace  his  steps  to  St  Jago,  or  breaking  through  the 
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Spftniah  insurgents,  to  ascend  the  Minho,  a&d  open  a  waj  into 
Portugal  by  some  other  route. 

Soultfs  attempt  to  pass  the  river  had  been  baffled  on  the  15th  of 
February,  and  on  the  16th  he  was  in  full  march  towards  Ribidavia 
upon  a  new  line  of  operations,  and  this  promptitude  of  decision 
was  supported  by  an  equally  prompt  execution.  La  Houssaye, 
with  his  dragoons,  quitted  Salvatierra,  and  keeping  the  edge  of  the 
Minho,  was  galled  by  the  fire  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  before  evening,  he  twice  broke  the  insui^nt  bands,  and, 
in  revenge  for  some  previous  excesses  of  the  peasantry,  burnt  the 
villages  of  Morentan  and  Cobreira:  meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  passing  the  Tea  river  at  Salvatierra  and  Pnente  d'Areos, 
marched,  by  successive  divisions,  along  the  main  road  from  Tuy  to 
Bibidavia. 

Between  Franquera  and  Canizar  the  route  was  cut  by  the 
streams  of  the  Morenta  and  Noguera  rivers,  and  behind  those 
torrents,  eight  hundred  Gallicians,  having  barricadoed  the  bridges 
and  repulsed  the  advanced  parties  of  cavalry,  stood  upon  their 
defence.  The  17th,  at  daybreak,  the  leading  brigade  of  Heudelet's 
division  forced  the  passage,  and  pursued  the  Spaniards  briskly,  but, 
when  within  a  short  distance  of  Ribidavia,  the  latter  rallied  upon 
eight  or  ten  thousand  insurgents,  arrayed  in  order  of  battle,  on  a 
strong  hill,  covering  the  approaches  to  that  town.  At  this  sight 
the  advanced  guard  halted  until  the  remainder  of  the  division  and 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  were  come  up,  and  then,  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Soult,  the  French  assailed  and  d^rove  the  Gallicians, 
fighting,  through  the  town  and  across  the  Avia.  The  loss  of  the 
vanquished  was  very  considerable ;  the  bodies  of  twenty  priests 
were  found  amongst  the  slain,  and  either  from  fear  or  patriotism, 
every  inhabitant  had  quited  Ribidavia. 

The  18th,  a  brigade  of  infantry  scouring  the  valley  of  the  Avia, 
dispersed  three  or  four  thousand  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  make  a  second  stand  on  that  side;  a  second  brigade, 
pushing  on  to  Barfoantes,  seized  a  ferry-boat  on  the  Minho,  close 
to  that  place,  and  being  joined  the  same  evening  by  the  infantry 
who  had  scoured  the  valley  of  the  Avia,  and  by  Franceschi's  cav- 
ahy,  on  the  19th  entered  Orense  in  time  to  prevent  the  bridge  over 
the  Minho  from  being  cut.  La  Houssaye's  dragoons  then  took  post 
at  Maside,  while  the  remainder  of  the  horse  and  Laborde's  infantry 
united  at  Ribidavia ;  the  artillery  were  however  still  between  Tuy 
and  Salvatierra,  under  the  protection  of  Merle's  and  Mermet's 
divisions.  Thus,  in  three  days,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had,  with 
admirable  celerity  and  vigor,  extricated  his  army  from  a  contracted 
unfavorable  country,  strangled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  its 
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birth,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  a  fresh  line  of  communicatioii 
with  St.  Jago,  and  an  easj  passage  into  Portugal. 

The  20th,  a  regiment  being  sent  across  the  Minho,  bj  the  ferries 
of  Barbantes  and  Bibidavia,  defeated  the  insurgents  of  the  left 
bank,  advanced  to  the  Arroyo  river,  and  took  post  on  the  heights 
of  Merea.  The  army,  with  the  exception  of  the  division  guarding 
the  guns,  was  concentrated  the  same  day  at  Orense ;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  artillery  had  been  baffled  by  the  difficulties  of  the  road  from 
Tuy  to  Ribidavia,  and  this  circumstance,  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  precarious  state  of  the  communication,  a  daily  increasing 
sick-list,  and  the  number  of  small  detachments  required  to  protect 
tlie  rear,  seemed  to  forbid  the  invasion  of  Portugal.  A  man  of 
ordinary  genius  would  have  failed.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  with 
ready  boldness  resolved  to  throw  the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery 
and  the  whole  of  his  other  encumbrances  into  Tuy,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  then  relinquishing  all  communication  with  Gallicia,  for  the 
moment,  to  march  in  one  mass  directly  upon  Oporto ;  from  whence, 
if  successful,  he  proposed  to  re-open  his  communication  with  Tuy, 
by  the  line  of  the  coast,  recover  his  artillery,  and  re-establish  a 
regular  system  of  operations. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  sixteen  of  the  lightest  guns  and 
six  howitzers,  with  a  proportion  of  ammunition-wagons,  were,  with 
infinite  labor  and  difficulty,  transported  to  Ribidavia ;  the  remain- 
ing thirty-six  pieces  and  a  vast  pare  of  carriages,  carrying  ammuni- 
tion and  hospital  and  commissariat  stores,  were  put  into  Tuy,  where 
General  La  Martiniere  was  left  with  an  establishment  of  artillery 
and  engineer  officers,  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  fit  to  carry 
arms,  and  nine  hundred  sick.*  All  the  stragglers,  convalescents, 
and  detachments,  coming  from  St.  Jago,  and  the  military  chest, 
which  was  still  in  the  rear,  guarded  by  six  hundred  infantry,  were 
likewise  directed  upon  Tuy ;  the  gates  were  shut,  and  La  Marti- 
niere was  abandoned  to  his  own  resources. 

The  men  in  hospital  at  Bibidavia  were  now  forwarded  to  Orense, 
and  the  Marshal's  quarters  were  estabhshed  at  the  latter  town  on 
the  24th,  but  other  obstacles  were  to  be  vanquished  before  the 
army  could  commence  the  march  into  Portugal.  The  gun-carriages 
had  been  so  shaken  in  the  transit  from  Tuy  to  Ribidavia  that  three 
days  were  required  to  repair  them ;  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  provisions,  and  numerous  bands  of  the  peasants  were  still  in 
arms,  nor  were  they  quelled  until  combats  had  taken  place  at 
Gurzo,  on  the  Monte  Blanco,  in  the  Val  d*Omes,  and  up  the  val- 
ley of  Avia,  in  which  the  French  wasted  time,  lost  men,  and 
expended  ammunition  that  could  not  be  replaced.  Soult  endeav- 
*  S.  Jonnud  of  Operations,  MS. 
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ored  to  GoStesa  the  people's  feelings  by  kindness  and  soothing  pro- 
clamations ;  and  as  he  enforced  a  strict  discipline  among  his  troops, 
his  humane  and  politic  demeanor,  joined  to  the  activity  of  his 
moYable  columns,  abated  the  fierceness  of  the  peasantry.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ribidavia  soon  retnmed  to  their  houses ;  those  of 
Qrense  had  never  been  very  violent,  and  now  becoming  friendly, 
even  lent  assistance  to  procure  provisions.  It  was  not,  however, 
an  easy  task  to  restrain  the  soldiers  within  the  bounds  of  humanity. 
The  frequent  combats,  the  assassination,  the  torturing  of  isolated 
men,  and  the  privations  endured,  had  so  exasperated  the  French 
troops,  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  their  General's  authority  could 
not  always  control  their  revenge. 

While  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was  thus  prepaiing  for  a  formida- 
ble inroad,  his  adversaries  were  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anar- 
chy. The  Bishop,  always  intent  to  increase  his  own  power,  had 
assembled  little  short  of  fifty  thousand  armed  persons  in  Oporto, 
and  commenced  a  gigantic  line  of  intrenchment  on  the  hills  to  the 
northward  of  that  city.  This  worse  than  useless  labor  so  com- 
pletely occupied  all  persons  that  the  defence  of  the  strong  country 
lying  between  the  Duero  and  the  Minho  was  totally  neglected,  and 
when  the  second  corps  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the  latter  river,  the 
northern  provinces  were  struck  with  terror ;  then  it  was  that  the 
people,  for  the  first  time,  understood  the  extent  of  their  danger ; 
then  it  was  that  the  Bishop,  aroused  from  his  intrigues,  became 
sensible  that  the  French  were  more  terrible  enemies  than  the  Re- 
gency. Once  impressed  with  this  truth,  he  became  clamorous  for 
succor ;  he  recalled  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  Agueda,  he  hur- 
ried on  the  labor  of  the  intrenchments,  and  he  earnestly  pressed 
Sir  John  Cradock  for  assistance,  demanding  arms,  ammunition,  and 
a  reinforcement  of  British  soldiers.  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  as  I  have 
already  related,  disregarded  his  orders ;  but  the  British  General, 
although  he  refused  to  furnish  him  with  troops,  supplied  him  with 
arms,  and  very  ample  stores  of  powder,  sending  artillery  and  engi- 
neer officers  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  defensive  works, 
and  to  aid  in  the  arrangements  for  a  reasonable  system  of  opera- 
tions. 

The  people  were,  however,  become  too  headstrong  and  licentious 
to  be  controlled,  or  even  advised,  and  the  soldiers  being  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  insubordination,  universal  and  hopeless  confusion 
prevailed.  Don  Bemardin  Freire  was  the  legal  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  £ntre  Minho  e  Douro,  but  all  the  generals  clwmed 
equal  and  independent  authority,  each  over  his  own  force ;  and 
this  was,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  for  general  and 
traitor  were  at  that  period  almost  synonymous ;  to  obey  the  orders 
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of  a  superior  against  the  momentarj  wishes  of  the  multitude  was 
to  incur  instant  death.  Nor  were  there  men  wanting  who  found  it 
profitable  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  mob,  and  direct  its  blind 
vengeance  against  innocent  persons  adverse  to  the  prelate's  faction, 
which  was  not  without  opponents  even  in  Oporto. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  when  the  undisciplined 
gallantry  of  the  peasants,  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  cross 
Uie  Minho  at  Campo  Saucos,  obliged  Soult  to  march  by  Orense. 
A  part  of  the  regular  troops  were  immediately  sent  forward  to  the 
Cavado  river,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  ordenanzas  and  the 
militia  of  the  district,  but  all  in  a  state  of  fearful  insubordination, 
and  there  were  no  arrangements  made  for  the  regular  distribution 
of  provisions,  or  of  any  one  necessary  supply.  Among  the  troops 
despatched  from  Oporto  was  the  second  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian 
legion,  nine  hundred  strong,  well  armed,  well  equipped,  and  com- 
manded by  Baron  Eben,  a  native  of  Prussia,  who,  without  any 
known  service  to  recommend  him,  had  suddenly  attained  the  rank 
of  Major  in  the  British  service.  This  man,  destined  to  act  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Portuguese  tragedy,  had  been  left  at  Oporto  when 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  marched  to  Almeida ;  his  orders  were  to  follow 
with  the  second  battalion  of  the  legion,  when  its  clothing  and  equip- 
ment should  be  completed ;  but  he  retained  the  troops,  to  push  his 
own  fortune  under  the  prelate's  auspices. 

General  Freire,  having  reached  the  Cavado,  was  joined  by  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand  militia  and  ordenanzcu ;  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  Braga,  he  sent  detachments  to  occupy  the  posts  of  Sala- 
monde  and  Buivaens,  in  his  ft^nt,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
endeavored  to  restrain  his  troops  from  wasting  their  ammunition  by 
wanton  firing  in  the  streets  and  on  the  roads.  This  exertion  of  com- 
mand was  heinously  resented.  Freire,  being  willing  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  Regency,  had  been  for  some  time  obnoxious  to  the 
Bishop's  faction ;  already  he  was  pointed  to  as  a  suspected  person, 
and  the  multitude  were  inimically  disposed  towards  him. 

Meanwhile,  Greneral  Silveira,  assuming  the  command  of  the  Tras 
OS  Montes,  advanced  to  Chaves,  and  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  who,  having  remained  tranquil  at 
Oimbra  and  Monterey  since  the  21st  of  January,  had  been  joined 
by  his  dispersed  troops,  and  was  again  at  the  head  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  men.  Silveira's  force  was  about  four  thousand,  half  regu- 
lars, half  militia,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  many  of  the  ordenan- 
ZCL9  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  were  licentious,  insubordinate,  and 
disdainful  of  their  General ;  moreover,  the  national  enmity  between 
them  and  the  Spaniards  having  overcome  their  sense  of  a  common 
cause  and  common  danger,  the  latter  were  evilly  treated,  and  a 
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deadly  feud  subsisted  between  the  two  armies.  The  generals,  in- 
deed, agreed  to  act  in  concert,  offensivelj  and  defensively,  yet  nei- 
ther of  them  was  the  least  acquainted  with  the  numbers,  intention, 
or  even  the  position  of  their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  Roma- 
na's  unfitness  for  command  that  he,  having  the  whole  population  at 
his  disposal,  was  yet  ignorant  of  everydiing  relating  to  his  enemy 
that  it  behoved  him  to  know.  The  whole  of  the  French  force  in 
Gallicia,  at  this  period,  was  about  forty-five  thousand  men,  Romana 
estimated  it  at  twenty-one  thousand ;  the  number  under  Soult  was 
about  twenty-four  thouisand,  Romana  supposed  it  to  be  twelve  thou- 
sand ;  and  among  these  he  included  General  Marchand's  division 
<if  the  sixth  corps,  which  he  always  imagined  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia's  army. 

The  Spanish  General  was  so  elated  at  the  spirit  of  the  peasants 
about  Ribidavia,  that  he  anticipated  nothing  but  victory ;  he  knew 
also  that  on  the  Arosa,  an  estuary  running  up  towards  St  Jago  de 
Compostella,  the  inhabitants  of  Villa  Garcia  had  risen,  and  being 
joined  by  all  the  neighboring  districts,  were  preparing  to  attack  Vigo 
and  Tuy;  hence,  partly  from  his  Spanish  temperament,  partly  from 
his  extreme  ignorance  of  war,  he  was  convinced  that  the  French  only 
thought  of  making  their  escape  out  of  Gallicia,  and  that  even  in 
that  they  would  be  disappointed.  To  effect  their  destruction  more 
certainly,  he  also,  as  we  have  seen,  pestered  Sir  John  Cradock  for 
succors  in  money  and  ammunition,  and  desired  that  the  insurgents 
on  the  Arosa  might  be  assisted  with  a  thousand  British  soldiers.* 
Cradock,  anxious  to  support  the  cause,  although  he  refused  the 
troops,  sent  ammunition  and  five  thousand  pounds  in  money,  but 
before  it  arrived  Romana  was  beaten,  and  in  flight. 

The  combined  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces,  amounting  to*  six- 
teen thousand  regulars  and  militia,  besides  ordenanzas,  were  posted 
in  a  straggling  unconnected  manner  along  the  valley  of  the  Tamega, 
extending  from  Monterey,  Verim,  and  Yillaza,  to  near  Chaves,  a 
distance  of  more  than  fifteen  miles.  This  was  the  first  line  of  de* 
fence  for  Portugal.  Freire  and  Eben,  with  fourteen  guns  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  were  at  Braga,  in  second  line,  their  out- 
posts being  on  the  Cavado  and  at  the  strong  passes  of  Ruivaens  and 
Venda  Nova ;  but  of  these  twenty-five  thousand  only  six  thousand 
were  armed  with  muskets,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  militia 
and  troops  of  the  line  differed  from  the  armed  peasantry  only  in 
name,  save  that  their  faulty  discipline  and  mutinous  disposition  ren- 
dered them  less  active  and  intelligent  as  skirmishers,  without  making 
them  fit  for  battle.  The  Bishop,  with  his  disorderly  and  furious 
rabble,  formed  Uie  third  line,  occupying  the  intrenchments  that 

*  Cndook^ft  CorrecpoDdenoe,  MS. 
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covered  Oporto.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  and  such  were  the 
dispositions  made  to  resist  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia;  but  his  army, 
although  galled  and  weflried  bj  continual  toil,  and,  when  halting, 
disturbed  and  vexed  by  the  multitude  of  insurrections,  was,  when  in 
motion,  of  a  power  to  overthrow  and  disperse  these  numerous  bands, 
even  as  a  great  ship,  feeling  the  wind,  breaks  through  and  scatters 
the  gun-boats  that  have  ga&ered  round  her  in  the  calm. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Soalt  enters  Portugal — Action  at  Monterey — ^Franceschi  makes  great  slaughter 
of  the  Spaniards— Portugae&e  retreat  upon  Chaves— Romana  flies  to  Puebla 
Senabria— Portuguese  mutiny — Three  thousand  throw  themselves  into  Chaves 
— Soult  takes  that  town — Marches  upon  Braga— Forces  the  defiles  of  Ruivaens 
and  Vends  Nova — Tumults  and  disorders  in  the  Portuguese  camp  at  Braga— 
Murder  of  General  Freire  and  others — ^Battle  of  Braga— Soult  marches  agamst 
Oporto — ^Disturbed  8tat6  of  that  town — Silveira  retakes  Chaves — ^The  French 
force  the  passage  of  the  Ave — The  Portuguese  murder  their  General  Vallonga 
— ^French  appear  in  front  of  Oporto — Negotiate  with  the  Bishop — ^Violence  of 
the  people— General  Foy  taken— Battle  of  Oporto— The  city  stormed  with  grt^t 
slaughter. 

SECOND    INVASION   OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  and  the  Tras  os  Montes,  lying  to- 
gether, form  the  northern  part  of  Portugal ;  the  extreme  breadth 
of  either,  when  measured  from  the  frontier  to  the  Douro,  does  not 
exceed  seventy  miles. 

The  river  Tamega,  running  north  and  south,  and  dischar^g 
itself  into  the  Douro,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  them ;  but 
there  is,  to  the  west  of  this  river,  a  succession  of  rugged  mountain 
ridges,  which,  under  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Gerez,  Sierra  de  Ca- 
brera, and  Sierra  de  Santa  Catalina,  form  a  second  barrier,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Tamega,  and  across  some  part  of  these  ridges  an  in- 
vader, coming  from  the  eastward,  must  pass  to  arrive  at  Oporto. 

Other  sierras,  running  also  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Ta- 
mega, cut  the  IVas  os  Montes  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the  con- 
siderable rivers  flowing  north  and  south  tumble  into  the  Douro. 
But  as  the  western  ramifications  of  the  Sierras  de  Gerez  and  Ca- 
brera shoot  down  towards  the  sea,  the  rivers  of  the  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean,  and  consequently  flow 
at  right  angles  to  those  of  Tras  os  Montes.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
an  enemy  penetrating  to  Oporto,  from  the  north,  would  have  to  pass 
the  Lima,  the  Cavado,  and  the  Ave,  to  reach  Oporto ;  and  if,  com- 
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ing  firom  the  east,  he  invaded  the  Tras  os  Montes,  all  the  riTers  and 
intervening  ridges  of  that  province  must  be  crossed,  before  the  Entre 
Minho  e  Douro  could  be  reached. 

The  Duke  of  Dabnatia  was,  however,  now  in  such  a  position, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Lima  and  the  Tamega  rivers,  that  he  could 
choose  whether  to  penetrate  bj  the  valley  of  the  first  into  the  En- 
tre Minho  e  Douro,  or  bj  the  valley  of  the  second  into  the  Tns  os 
Monies,  and  there  was  alao  a  third  road,  leading  between  those 
riven  through  Montalegre  upon  Braga ;  but  this  latter  route,  pass- 
ing over  the  Sierra  de  Gerez,  was  impracticable  ibr  artillery. 

The  French  Greneral  had,  therefore,  to  consider — 

1.  If,  following  the  course  of  the  lima,  he  should  disperse  the 
insurgents  between  that  river  and  the  Minho,  and  then  recovering 
his  artiUlery  from  Tuy,  proceed  against  Oporto  by  the  main  road 
leading  along  the  sea-coast 

2.  K  he  should  descend  the  Tamega,  take  Chaves,  and  then 
continuing  his  route  to  Villa  Beal,  near  the  Douro,  take  the  de- 
fences of  Tras  os  Montes  in  reverse ;  or,  turning  to  the  right,  cross 
the  Sierra  de  Cabrera  by  the  pass  of  Ruivaens,  enter  Braga,  and 
so  go  against  Oporto. 

The  first  project  was  irregular  and  hazardous,  inasmuch  as 
JEtomana  and  Silveira  could  have  fallen  upon  the  fiank  and  rear 
of  the  French  during  their  march  through  a  difficult  country ;  but 
as  the  position  of  those  generals  covered  Chaves,  to  attack  them 
was  a  preliminary  measure  to  either  plan,  and  with  this  object 
Soult  moved  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  5th,  his  van  being  at 
Villa  Real  and  Peneverde,  he  sent  a  letter  by  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Romana  in  whidi,  after  exposing  all  the  danger  of  the  latter's  sit- 
uation, he  advised  him  to  submit;  no  answer  was  returned,  nor 
would  the  bearer  have  been  suffered  to  pass  the  outposts,  but  that 
Romana  himself  was  in  the  rear,  for  he  dreaded  that  such  an  oc- 
currence would  breed  a  jealousy  of  his  conduct,  and,  perhaps,  cause 
his  patriotism  to  be  undervalued.* 

lids  failing,  three  divisions  of  in&ntry  and  one  of  cavalry 
marched  the  next  morning  against  Monterey,  while  La  Houssaye's 
dragoons,  taking  the  road  of  Laza,  covered  the  left  flank,  and 
pushed  parties  as  fiir  as  La  Grudina,  on  the  route  of  Puebla  de 
Senabria.  The  fourth  division  of  infantry  remained  at  Villa  del 
Rey,  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  from 
Orense;  for  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  having  no  base  of  operations, 
transported  his  hospitals  and  other  encumbrances  from  place  to 
place  as  the  army  moved ;  acting  in  this  respect  after  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  generals  when  iijivading  a  barbarous  country. 
•  Sir  J.  Gradook'8  papers,  MS. 
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Ab  the  French  advanced,  the  Spaniards  abandoned  their  posi- 
tionfl  in  succession,  sp&ed  ihe  guns  in  the  dilapidated  works  of 
Monterej,  and  a^r  a  slight  skirmish  at  Verim,  took  the  road  to 
Fuebla  de  Senabria ;  but  Franceschi  followed  ck>se,  and  overtaking 
two  or  three  thousand  as  they  were  passing  a  rugged  mountain, 
assailed  thcdr  rear  with  a  battaKon  of  infantry,  and  at  the  same 
time  leading  his  horsemen  round  both  flanks,  headed  the  column, 
and  obliged  it  to  halt.*  The  Spaniards,  trusting  to  the  rough 
ground,  drew  up  in  one  large  square  to  receive  the  charge.  Fran- 
ceschi had  four  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  regiment  settled  itself 
against  the  face  of  a  square,  and  then  the  whole,  with  loud  cries, 
bore  down  swiftly  upon  their  opponents ;  the  latter,  unsteady,  irre- 
solute, dismayed,  shrunk  from  the  fierce  assault,  and  were  instantly 
trampled  down  in  heaps.  Those  who  escaped  the  horses'  hoofe  and 
the  edge  of  the  sword  became  prisoners,  but  twelve  hundred  bodies 
were  stretched" lifeless  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  Franceschi  con- 
tinued his  movements  on  La  Gudina. 

Bomana  was  at  Semadems,  several  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yerim, 
when  his  vanguavd  was  attacked,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  falling  back  to  Chaves  with  his  main  body,  accoiding  to 
a  plan  before  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Silveira ;  but  either 
from  fear,  or  indignation  at  the  treatment  his  soldiers  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  he  left  Silveira  to  his  fate,  and 
made  off  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men  towards  Bragan9a ;  from 
ihenoe  passing  by  Puebla  de  Senabria,  he  regained  the  valley  of 
the  SyL  Meanwhile,  two  thousand  Portuguese  infismtry,  with 
some  gonsy  issuing  from  the  side  of  Villaza,  cut  the  French  line  of 
march  at  the  moment  when  Franceschi  and  Heudelet  having 
passed  Monterey,  Laborde  was  approaching  that  place ;  a  slight 
combat  ensued,  the  Portuguese  lost  their  guns,  and  were  driven 
down  the  valley  of  the  Tamega  as  far  aa  the  village  of  Outeiro, 
within  their  own  frontier.*  This  defeat,  and  the  flight  of  Bomana, 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  surrounding  districts  that  the  Spanish 
insurgents  returned  in  crowds  to  their  habitations  and  delivered  up 
their  arms.  Some  of  the  clergy,  also,  changing  their  opinions, 
exhorted  the  people  to  peace,  and  the  prisoners  taken  on  die  6th, 
being  dissatisfied  with  Romana's  conduct,  and  moved  by  their  hatred 
of  the  Portuguese,  entered  the  French  service. 

These  affairs  occupied  Soult  until  the  9th,  during  which  period 
his  outposts  were  pushed  towards  Chaves,  Montalegre,  and  La 
Gudina,  but  the  main  body  remained  at  Yerim  to  cover  the  arrival 
of  the  sick  at  Monterey,  while  SUveira,  thus  beaten  at  Yillaza,  and 

•  8.  Jonrzua  of  Operations,  MS. 
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deserted  by  Romaaa,  feU  back  od  the  7tli  to  a  stn»g  moontam 
position,  one  league  behind  ChaTes,  from  whence  he  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  all  the  French  movements  as  far  as  Monterej ;  his 
ground  was  advantageous,  bui  his  military  talents  were  moderate, 
his  men,  always  insubordinate,  were  now  mntinous,  and  many  of 
the  officers  were  disposed  to  join  the  French.  He  wished  to  i&an- 
don  Chaves,  but  his  troops  resolved  to  defend  it,  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  actually  did  throw  themselves  into  that 
town,  in  defiance  of  him;  for  he  was  already,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  pronounced  a  traitor  and  declared  worthy  of 
that  death  which  he  would  inevitably  have  suffered,  but  that  some 
of  his  soldiers  still  continued  to  respect  his  orders. 

The  10th,  the  convoy  of  French  sid^  was  close  to  Monterey,  and 
as  Bomana's  movement  was  known  to  be  a  real  flight,  and  not 
made  with  a  design  to  create  firesh  insurrections  in  Uie  rear,  the 
French  troops  were  again  put  in  motion  towards  Chaves;*  Merle's 
division  however  remained  at  Yerim  to  protect  the  hospital,  and 
Franceschi's  took  the  road  of  La  Gudina,  as  if  he  had  been  going 
towards  Sakmanca*  A  report  that  he  had  actually  entered  that  town 
reached  Lisbcxi,  and  was  taken  as  an  indication  that  Soult  would 
not  pass  the  Portuguese  frontier  at  Chaves ;  but  Franceschi  quickly 
returned,  by  Osonio  and  Feces  de  Abaza,  and  being  assisted  by 
Heudelet's  division,  invested  Chaves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ta- 
mega,  while  Laborde,  Mermet,  La  Houssaye,  and  Lorge,  descend- 
ing the  right  bank,  beat  the  Portuguese  outposts,  and  getting  pos- 
sessicMi  of  a  fort  close  under  the  walls,  completed  the  investment  of 
the  town.  The  place  was  immediately  summoned  to  surrender, 
but  no  answer  was  returned,  and  the  garrison,  like  men  bereft  of 
their  wits  and  fighting  with  the  air,  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery  until  the  12th,  when  they  surrendered  on 
receiving  a  second  smnmons,  more  menacing  tlum  the  first  The 
13th  the  French  entered  the  town,  and  Silveira  retired  to  Villa 
BeaL 

The  works  of  Chaves  were  in  a  bad  state;  few  of  the  fifty  guns 
mounted  on  the  ramparts  were  fit  for  service^  but  there  was  a  stone 
bridge,  and  the  town  was  in  many  respects  more  suitable  for  a 
place  of  arms  than  Monterey ;  wherofore  the  sick  were  brought 
down  from  the  latter  phice,  and  a  hospital  was  established  for 
twelve  hundred  men,  the  number  now  unfit  to  cany  arms.  The 
fighting  men  were  reduced  to  twenty-one  thousand,  and  Soult, 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  guarding  his  prisoners,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  abate  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese,  permitted  the  mili- 
tia and  ordenanzas  to  return  to  their  homes,  afler  taking  an  oath 

*  S.  Journal  of  OperotioDs,  MS. 
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not  to  resume  their  arms ;  to  some  of  the  poorest  he  also  gave 
money  and  clothes,  and  he  enrolled,  at  their  own  request,  the  few 
regular  troops  taken  in  Chaves. 

This  wise  and  gentle  proceeding  was  much  hlamed  by  some  of 
his  officers,  especially  by  those  who  had  served  under  Junot* 
They  desired  that  Chaves  might  be  assaulted,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword,  for  they  were  imbued  with  a  personal  hatred  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  being  averse  to  serve  in  the  present  expedition, 
endeavored,  as  it  wotdd  appear,  to  thwart  their  Greneral;  yet  the 
prudence  of  his  conduct  was  immediately  visible  in  the  softened  feel- 
ings of  the  country  people,  and  the  scouting  parties  being  no  longer 
molested  spread  themselves,  some  on  the  side  of  Bragan^a  and 
Villa  Real,  others  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro-f  The  former 
reported  that  there  was  no  enemy  in  a  condition  to  make  head  in 
the  Tras  os  Montes,  but  the  latter  fell  in  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  Freire's  army  at  Ruivaens,  on  the  road  to  Braga. 

From  Chaves  Soult  could  operate  against  Oporto,  either  by  the 
Tras  OS  Montes  or  the  Entre  Minho  e  Donro;  the  latter  presented 
the  strongest  position,  but  the  road  was  shorter  and  more  practicable 
for  guns,  than  that  by  the  valley  of  the  Tamega,  and  the  commu- 
nication with  Tuy  could  be  sooner  recovered ;  hence,  when  the 
scouts  brought  intelligence  that  a  Portuguese  army  was  at  Braga, 
the  French  General  decided  to  penetrate  by  that  line.} 

The  road  from  Chaves  to  Braga  entered  a  deep  and  dangerous 
defile,  or  rather  a  succession  of  defiles,  which  extended  from  Yenda 
Nova  to  Ruivaens,  and  re-conunenced  after  passing  the  Cavado 
river ;  Freire's  advanced  guards,  composed  of  ordenanzas,  occupied 
those  places,  and  he  had  also  a  detachment  under  Eben  on  the  road 
of  Montalegre ;  he,  however,  recalled  the  latter  on  the  14th ;  on  the 
16th  Franceschi  forced  the  defile  of  Nova,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  French  army  being  formed  in  alternate  masses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  began  to  pass  the  Sierra  de  Cabrera ;  meanwhile  Lorge'a 
dragoons,  descending  the  Tamega,  ordered  rations  Tor  the  whole 
army  along  the  roi^  to  Villa  Real,  and  then,  suddenly  retracing 
their  steps,  rejoined  the  main  body. 

The  17th,  Franceschi,  being  reinforeed  with  some  infantry,  won 
the  bridge  of  Ruivaens,  and  entered  Salamonde ;  the  Portuguese, 
covered  by  Eben's  detachment,  which  had  arrived  at  St  Joa  dc 
Campo,  then  felt  back  on  the  Pico  de  Pugalados,  close  to  Braga, 
and  Franceschi  took  post  at  Carvalho  Este,  two  leagues  in  front  of 
that  city. 

*  Noble*8  Csmpagna  de  GaHoe. 
t  S.  Jounua  of  Operations,  HS. 
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Sonlt  now,  expecting  to  readi  Braga  without  further  oppositioiiy 
cftosed  Ids  artillery,  guarded  by  Laborde's  diyision,  to  enter  the 
paae  of  Venda  Nora ;  but  the  ardenanaas,  reinforced  by  some  men 
frcMn  the  side  of  Guimaraens,  immediately  re^issembled,  and  clus- 
tering on  the  mountains  to  the  left  of  the  column  of  march,  attacked 
it  with  great  fierc^mess  and  subtlety. 

The  peasants  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal,  unlike  the 
squalid  miserable  population  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto^  are  robust, 
handsome,  and  exceedingly  brave ;  their  natural  disposition  is  open 
and  obliging,  and  they  are,  when  rightly  handled  as  soldiers,  docile, 
intelligent,  and  hardy.  They  are,  however,  vehement  in  their 
anger ;  and  being  now  excited  by  the  exhortations  and  personal 
example  of  their  priests,  they  came  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  many  of  them,  like  men  deprived  of  reason,  broke  ftiri- 
oosly  into  the  French  battalions,  and  were  there  killed.  The 
others,  finding  their  efforts  unavailing,  fled,  and  were  pursued  a 
league  up  the  mountain  by  some  battalions  sent  out  against  them ; 
yet  they  were  not  abashed,  and  making  a  circuit  behind  the  hills, 
feU  upon  the  rear  of  the  line  of  march,  killed  fifty  of  the  stragglers, 
and  plundered  the  baggage.  Thus  galled,  the  French  slowly,  and 
with  much  trouble,  passed  the  long  defiles  of  Venda  Nova,  Bui- 
vaens,  and  Salamonde,  and  gathered  by  degrees  in  front  of  Freire'd 
position.* 

That  General  was  no  more ;  and  his  troops,  reeking  from  the 
slaughter  of  their  commander,  were  raging  like  savage  beasts,  at 
one  moment  congregating  near  the  prisons  to  murder  s<Mne  wretch 
within,  at  another  rushing  tumultuously  to  the  outposts,  with  a  de- 
sign to  engage  the  enemy.  The  ordenanzas  of  the  distant  districts 
also  came  pouring  into  the  camp,  drawing  with  them  suspected  per- 
sons, and  adding  to  the  general  distraction*! 

The  unfortunate  Freire,  unable  to  establish  order  in  his  army, 
had  resolved  to  retreat^  and  in  pursuance  of  that  design,  recalled 
£ben  on  the  14th,  giving  directions  to  the  officers  at  the  different 
outposts  in  f^nt  of  Braga  to  retire  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Thu,  and  lus  endeavor  to  prevent  the  waste  of  ammunitbn,  gave 
effect  to  a  plan  which  had  been  long  prepared  by  the  Bishop's 
Action  for  his  destruction.  In  passing  through  Braga,  he  was 
openly  reviled  in  the  streets  by  some  of  the  ordmcmzcu ;  and  as 
the  latter  plainly  discovered  their  murderous  intention,  he  lefi  the 
army;  he  was  however  seized  on  the  17th,  at  a  village  behind 
Braga,  and  brought  back :  what  followed  is  thus  described  by  Baron 
EbcA,  in  lus  official  rep<Hrt  to  Sir  John  Gradock : 

*  8.  Jonmal  of  OperationB,  MS. 
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^I  did  not  reach  Braga  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th.  I  found  everjthing  in  the  greatest  disorder;  the  houses 
shut,  the  people  flying  in  all  directions,  and  part  of  the  populace 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes.  Passing  through  the  streets,  I  was 
greeted  with  loud  vivas.  Though  the  people  knew  me,  I  could  not 
guess  the  meaning  of  this.  At  the  market-place,  I  was  detained 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  populace,  who  took  Uie  reins  of  my  horse, 
crying  out  loudly,  that  Uiey  were  ready  to  do  anything  to  defend 
the  dty ;  requesting  me  to  assist  them,  and  speaking  in  the  lowest 
terms  of  their  GreneraL  I  promised  them  to  do  aU  in  my  power  to 
aid  their  patriotic  zeal ;  but  ssiid  that  I  must  first  speak  to  him. 
Upon  this,  they  suffered  me  to  proceed,  accompanied  by  about  a 
hundred  of  them ;  but  I  had  not  got  far  on  my  way  to  his  quarters, 
when  I  saw  him  on  foot,  conduct  by  a  great  armed  multitude, 
who  suffered  no  one  to  pass,  and  on  my  attempting  it,  threatened 
io  fire.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  turn  my  horse,  and  this  the 
people  applauded.  Two  men  had  hold  of  the  General's  arms,  his 
sword  was  taken  from  him,  and  the  people  abused  him  most  vehe- 
mently. On  my  way  bade  to  the  mari:et*place,  they  wanted  to 
shoot  me,  taking  me  for  General  Freire ;  but  I  was  saved  by  a 
soldier  of  the  legion,  who  explained  the  mistake.  When  I  reached 
the  market-place,  I  found  about  a  thousand  men  drawn  up :  I  com- 
municated to  them  my  determination  to  assist  them  in  their  laud- 
able endeavors  to  defend  themselves,  provided  they  would  first 
permit  me  to  speak  to  the  General,  for  whose  actions  I  promised  to 
be  answerable  as  long  as  I  should  be  with  him.  I  had  ordered  a 
house  to  be  got  ready  for  my  reception,  where  the  General  arrived, 
accompanied  as  before ;  I  saluted  him  with  respect,  at  which  they 
plainly  discovered  their  disapprobation.  I  repeated  my  proposal, 
but  they  would  not  listen  to  it.  I  perceived  the  danger  of  the  Gen- 
eral, and  proposed  to  take  him  to  my  quarters.  My  adjutant 
offered  him  his  arm:  when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  only  replied,  'Save 
me!' 

^  At  the  entrance  of  my  house,  I  was  surrounded  by  thousands, 
and  heard  the  loud  cry  of  *  Kill  I  kill  I'  I  now  took  hold  of  him, 
and  attempted  to  force  my  way  into  the  house,  and  a  gentleman 
slightly  wounded  him  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  under  my  arm. 
He  collected  all  his  strength,  rushed  through  them,  and  hid  himself 
behind  the  door  of  the  house.  The  people  surrounded  me,  and 
forced  me  from  the  house.  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  General,  I  ordered  the  drummers  to  beat  the  alarm,  and 
formed  the  ardenamat  in  ranks ;  but  they  kept  a  constant  fire  upon 
my  house,  where  the  (general  still  was.  As  a  last  attempt  to  save 
bun,  I  now  proposed  that  he  should  be  conducted  to  prison,  in 
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order  to  take  a  legal  trial  This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  was  con- 
dacted  tbere  in  stSetj.  I  now  hoped  that  I  had  succeeded,  as  the 
people  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemj,  now  rapidly  advano- 
ing,  in  number  about  two  thousand.  I  again  formed  them,  and 
advanced  with  them ;  but  soon  after,  I  heard  the  firing  again,  and 
was  informed  that  the  people  had  put  the  General  to  death  with 
pikes  and  guns.    I  was  now  proclaimed  GreneraL" 

When  this  murder  was  perpetrated,  the  pec^le  seemed  satisfied, 
and  £ben,  announcing  the  approach  of  a  British  force  fixMn  Oporto, 
sent  orders  to  the  outposts  to  stand  fast,  as  he  intended  to  fight ;  but 
another  tumult  arose,  when  it  was  discovered  that  an  officer  of 
Freire's  staff,  <me  Villaboas,  was  in  Eben's  quarters.  Several  thou- 
sand ordenanzas  instantly  gathered  about  the  house,  and  the  un- 
happy man  was  haled  forth  and  stabbed  to  death  at  the  door,  Uie 
mob  all  the  time  shouting  and  firing  volleys  in  at  the  windows.* 
Yet,  when  their  fury  was  somewhat  idbated,  they  obliged  their  new 
General  to  come  out  and  show  that  he  had  not  been  wounded,  and 
expressed  great  affection  for  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  legion  marched  in  from  Pico  de 
Pugalados,  and  the  following  morning  a  reinforcement  of  six  thou- 
sand ordenanasas  came  up  in  one  mass.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  also 
arrived  in  the  camp  from  Oporto ;  for  the  Portuguese,  like  the 
Spaniards,  commonly  reversed  the  order  of  military  arrangements, 
leaving  their  we^>ons  in  store,  and  bringing  their  encumbrances  to 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  evening  the  corregidor  and  two  officers 
of  rank,  together  with  many  persons  of  a  meaner  class,  were  brought 
to  the  town  as  prisoners  and  put  in  jail,  the  armed  mob  being  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  slaying  them  on  the  way  thither.  Li  this 
distracted  manner  they  were  proceeding  when  Franceschi  arrived 
at  Carvalho  on  the  17th ;  and,  surely,  if  that  bold  and  enterprising 
soldier  could  have  obtained  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing,  or 
known  the  real  state  of  affairs,  he  would  have  broken  into  the  midst 
of  them  with  his  cavalry;  for,  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  men 
composing  the  whole,  of  the  Portuguese  force,  eighteen  thousand 
were  only  armed  with  pikes ;  the  remainder  had  wasted  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ammunition,  and  the  powder  in  store  was  not  m^e  up 
in  cartridges.!  But  Braga,  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  was  hidden 
from  him,  and  the  rocky  and  wooded  hills  surrounding  it  were  occu- 
pied by  what  appeared  a  formidable  multitude ;  hence  Franceschi, 
although  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  was  satisfied  by  feints 
and  slight  skirmishes,  to  alarm  his  opponents,  and  to  keep  them  in 
play  until  the  other  divisions  of  the  French  army  could  arrive. 

•  Eben's  Beport,  MS. 
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While  tliese  events  were  passing  at  Braga,  Sflveira  again  col- 
lected a  considerable  force  of  militia  and  ordencmzas  in  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  and  Captain  Arentschild,  one  of  the  officers  sent  by  Sir 
John  Cradock  to  aid  the  Bishop,  also  rallied  a  number  of  fugitives 
at  Guimaraens  and  Amarante.  In  Oporto,  however,  the  multitude, 
obeying  no  command,  were  more  intent  upon  murder  than  upon 
defence. 

Eben's  posts  extended  from  Falperra,  on  the  route  of  Guima- 
raens to  the  Ponte  Porto,  on  the  Cavado  river ;  but  his  principal 
force  was  stadcmed  on  a  lofty  ridge  called  the  Monte  Adauf6,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  Braga,  crossed  the  road 
to  Chaves.  The  left  or  western  end,  overhanging  the  river  Cavado, 
covered  the  detachment  guarding  the  Ponte  Porto.  The  right  was 
wooded  and  masked  by  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine ;  but  beyond  this 
wood  the  ridge,  taking  a  curved  and  forward  direction,  was  called 
the  Monte  Vallonga,  and  a  second  mass  of  men  was  posted  there, 
but  separated  from  those  on  the  Monte  Adauf6  by  an  interval  of 
two  mUes,  and  by  the  ravine  and  wood  before  mentioned.  A  third 
body,  being  pushed  still  more  in  advance,  crowned  an  isolated  hill. 
Hanking  the  Chaves  road,  being  intended  to  take  the  French  in  rear 
when  the  latter  should  attack  the  Monte  Adaufe. 

Behind  the  Monte  Vallonga,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  valley 
three  miles  wide,  the  ridge  of  Falperra  was  guarded  by  detach- 
ments from  Guimaraens  and  from  Braga. 

The  road  to  Braga,  leading  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  Monte 
Adaufe,  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  ridge  shooting  perpendicu- 
larly out  fix>m  that  mountain,  and  ending  in  a  lofly  mass  of  rocks 
which  overhangs  Carvalho  Est^.  But  the  Portuguese  neglected 
to  occupy  either  these  rocks  or  the  connecting  ridge,  and  Frances- 
chi  seized  the  former  on  the  17th. 

The  18th,  Soult  arrived  in  person,  and,  wishing  to  prevent  a 
battle,  released  twenty  prisoners,  and  sent  them  in  with  a  procla- 
mation couched  in  conciliatory  language,  and  offering  a  capitulation ; 
the  trumpeter  who  accompanied  Qiem  was  however  detained,  and 
the  prisoners  were  immediately  slain.  The  next  day  £ben  brought 
up  fdl  his  reserves  to  the  Adaufe,  and  the  Portuguese  on  the  iso- 
lated hill  in  front  of  Monte  Vallonga  took  possession  of  Lanhoza,  a 
village  half-way  between  that  hill  and  the  rocky  height  occupied 
by  Franceschi  on  the  17th. 

Two  divisions  of  French  infantry  being  now  up,  Soult  caused 
one  of  them  and  the  cavalry  to  attack  Lanhoza,  from  whence  the 
Portuguese  were  immediately  driven,  and,  being  followed  closely, 
lost  their  own  hill  also.  The  other  French  division  took  post,  part 
in  Carvalho,  part  on  the  rocky  headland,  and  six  guns  were  carried 
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to  the  latter  during  the  nigfat.  In  thifl  positioin  the  French  oolumns 
were  close  to  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese,  and  could,  by  a  Blight 
laoYemi&Dt  in  advance,  separate  £ben'8  wings.  The  rest  of  the 
aimj  waa  at  hand,  and  a  general  attack  was  arranged  for  the  next 
nomiDg. 

BATTLE   OF  BBAOA. 

The  20th,  at  nine  o'clo<^  the  French  were  in  motion :  Frances- 
chi  and  Mermet,  leaving  a  detachment  on  the  hill  they  had  carried 
the  night  before,  endeavored  to  turn  the  right  of  the  people  on  the 
Monte  Vallonga. 

Laborde,  supported  by  La  Houssaye's  dragoons,  advanced 
against  the  centre  by  the  ridge  connecting  Carvalho  with  the  Monte 
Adaufe* 

Heudelet,  with  a  part  of  hi«  division  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
attacked  Eben's  lefi,  with  the  view  of  seizing  the  Ponte  Porto. 

The  Portuguese  opened  a  straggling  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery in  the  centre ;  but,  ailer  a  few  rounds,  the  bursting  of  a  gun 
created  a  confusion  from  which  Laborde's  rapidly  advancing  masses 
gave  them  no  time  to  reeover.f  By  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
centre  was  flying  in  di8<»der  down  a  narrow  wooded  valley  leading 
from  the  Adaufe  to  Braga ;  the  French  followed  hard,  and  having 
disoovei>ed  one  of  their  men,  who  had  been  a  prisoner,  mutilated  in 
a  dreadful  manner  and  still  alive,  they  gave  no  quarter.  Braga  was 
abandoned,  and  the  victorious  infantry  passing  through,  took  post 
on  the  other  side,  while  the  cavalry  continued  the  havoc  for  some 
distance  on  the  road  to  Oporto ;  yet,  so  savage  was  the  temper  of 
the  Ibgitives  that,  in  passing  through  Braea,  they  stopped  to  mur- 
der the  corregidor  and  other  prisoners  in  £e  jail;  then  casting  the 
mangled  bodies  into  the  street,  continued  their  flight}  Meanwhile 
the  centre  was  forced,  and  Heudelet,  breaking  over  the  left  of  the 
Monte  Adaufo,  descended  upon  Ponte  Porto,  and  after  a  sharp 
akirmish,  carried  that  bridge  and  the  village  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cavada 

Franceschi  and  Mermet  found  considerable  difficulty  in  ascend- 
ing the  rugged  sides  of  the  Mcmte  Yallonga,  but  having,  at  last, 
attained  the  crest,  the  whole  of  their  enemies  fled,  and  the  two  gen- 
erals erossed  the  valley  to  gain  the  road  of  Guimaraens,  and  cut 
off  that  line  of  retreat ;  but  they  fell  in  with  the  three  thousand 
Portuguese  posted  above  Falperra,  and  these  men,  seeing  the  cav- 
alry approadi,  drew  up  with  their  backs  to  some  high  rocks,  and 

*  S.  Jonnml  of  Operadons,  MS. 
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opened  a  fire  of  artiDerj.  Fradceschi  immecliately  placed  bis 
horsemen  on  either  flank,  a  brigade  of  infantiy  against  the  ^nt, 
and,  as  at  Verim,  making  all  charge  together,  strewed  the  ground 
with  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  fought  valiantly  at 
this  point,  and  Franceschi  acknowledged  it.  The  vanquished  lost 
all  their  artillery  and  above  four  thousand  men,  of  which  four  hun- 
dred only  were  made  prisoners.  Some  of  the  fugitives,  cxx>ssing 
the  Cavado  river,  made  for  the  Ponte  de  Lima,  others  retired  to 
Oporto;  but  the  greatest  number  took  the  road  of  Guimaraens, 
during  the  fight  at  Falperra.  Eben  appears,  by  his  own  ofiicial 
report  to  have  been  at  Braga  when  the  action  commenced,  and  to 
have  fied  among  the  first,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  fight  at 
Falperra,  nor  of  the  skhrmish  at  Ponte  Porto,  and  his  narrative 
bears  every  mark  of  inaccuracy.* 

Braga  was  at  first  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants ;  they  returned 
however  the  next  day,  and  when  the  French  outposts  were  estab- 
lished, Greneral  Lorge,  crossing  the  Cavado,  entered  Bacellos ;  he 
was  well  received  by  the  corregidor,  for  which  the  latter  was  a 
few  days  afterwards  hanged  by  the  Portuguese  General  Botilho, 
who  commanded  between  the  Lima  and  the  Minho.  At  Braga 
provisions  were  found,  and  a  large  store  of  powder,  which  was  im- 
mediately made  up  in  cartridges  for  the  use  of  the  French ;  the 
gun-carriages  and  ammunition-wagons,  which  had  been  very  much 
damaged,  were  again  repaired,  and  a  hospital  was  established  for 
eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded.  Hence,  it  may  be  judged,  that 
the  loss  sustained  in  action  since  the  15tli,  was  not  less  than  six 
hundred  men. 

The  French  General,  having  thus  broken  through  the  second 
Portuguese  line  of  defence,  could  either  march  directly  upon  Oporto, 
or  recover  his  communication  with  Tuy.  He  resolved  upon  the 
former — 1.  Because  he  knew,  through  his  spies  and  by  intercepted 
letters,  that  Tuy,  although  besieged,  was  in  no  distress ;  that  its 
guns  overpowered  those  of  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Valen^a  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Minho,  and  that  the  garrison  made  success- 
ful sallies.  2.  Because  information  reached  him  that  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  troops  of  the  line,  nulitia,  and  ordenanzay  were  assemled 
in  the  intrenched  camp  covering  Oporto,  and  his  scouts  reported 
also  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  force  at  Guimaraens,  and  had 
broken  the  bridges  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ave.  It  was 
essential  to  crush  these  large  bodies  before  they  could  acquire  any 
formidable  consistency ;  wherefore  Soult  put  his  army  again  in 
march,  leaving  Heudelet's  division  at  Braga  to  protect  his  hospitals 
against  Botilho.    Meanwhile  Silveira  struck  a  great  blow ;  for 

*  Sir  J.  Cndook*a  Papers,  M8. 
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being  reinfiirced  fit>m  ihe  Bide  of  Beira  he  remounted  the  Tam^a, 
inveftted  Qiayes  on  the  day  of  battle  at  Braga,  and  the  28th  forced 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  one  hundred  fighting  men  and  twelve 
hundred  nek,  to  capitulate,  after  which  he  took  post  at  Amarante, 
while  Soult,  ignorant  of  the  eyent,  continued  his  nmrch  against 
Oporto  in  three  columns. 

The  first,  composed  of  Franceschi's  and  Mennef  s  divisions, 
marched  by  the  road  of  Guimaraens  and  San  Justo,  with  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  upper  Ave,  and  scour  the  country  towards 
Pombeiro;  the  second,  consisting  oi  Merle's,  Laborde's  and  La 
Houssaye's  divisions,  was  commanded  by  Soult  in  person,  and 
moved  upon  Barca  de  Trofa ;  the  third,  under  General  L(»*ge,  quit- 
ting Bacellos,  made  way  by  the  P<mte  d'Ave. 

The  passage  of  the  Ave  was  fiercely  disputed,  and  the  left  col- 
umn was  fought  with  in  frcmt  of  Guimaraens,  and  at  Pombeiro^ 
and  again  at  Puente  Negrellos.  The  last  combat  was  ron^,  and 
the  French  Greneral  Jardon  was  killed.  The  march  of  the  centre 
column  was  arrested  at  Barca  de  Tra&,  by  the  cutting  of  the  bridge, 
but  the  Marshal,  observing  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  ascended  &e 
right  bank,  and  forced  the  passage  at  San  Justo ;  not  however  with- 
out the  help  of  Franceschi,  who  came  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  after  the  fight  at  Ponte  Negrellos. 

When  the  left  and  centre  had  thus  crossed,  Cokmel  Lallemand 
was  detached  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  assist  Lorge,  who  was 
still  held  in  check  at  the  Ponte  Ave ;  Lallemand  was  at  first  beaten 
baiQk,  but,  being  reinforced  with  some  in&ntry,  finally  succeeded, 
when  the  Portuguese,  enraged  at  their  defeat,  brutally  murdered 
their  commander,  Genera}  Vallonga,  and  dispersed.  The  whole 
French  anny  was  now  in  communication  on  Uie  left  bank  of  the 
Ave ;  the  way  to  Oporto  was  opened,  and,  on  the  27th,  the  troops 
were  finally  concentrated  in  front  of  the  intrenchments  covering 
that  city. 

The  action  of  Monterey,  the  taking  of  Chaves,  and  the  defeat 
at  Braga,  had  so  damped  the  Bishop's  ardor  that  he  was,  at  one 
time,  inclined  to  abandon  the  defence  of  Oporto ;  but  this  idea  was 
relinquished  when  he  considered  the  multitudes  he  had  drawn 
together,  and  that  the  English  army  was  stronger  than  it  had  been 
at  any  previous  period  since  Cradock's  arrival ;  Beresford,  also, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  native  force  behind  the  Mondego, 
and,  with  the  hope  of  their  support,  he  resolved  to  stand  the  brunt. 
He  had  collected,  in  the  intrenched  camp,  little  short  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  among  them  were  many  regular  troops,  of  which 
two  thousand  had  lately  arrived  under  the  command  of  General 
^ttoria.    This  officer  had  been  sent  by  Beresford  to  aid  Silveira, 
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Init  when  Chaves  sonendered,  he  entered  Oporto.  The  hopes  of 
the  people,  also,  were  high,  for  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
French  were  a  match  for  them ;  the  preceding  defeats  were  attri- 
bated,  each  to  its  particular  case  of  treason,  and  the  murder  of 
innoc^t  persons  followed  as  an  expiation.  No  mail  but  the  Bishop 
durst  thwart  the  slightest  caprice  of  the  mob,  and  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  do  BO,  while  Rajmundo,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  fomented 
their  fury,  and  directed  it  to  gratify  personal  enmities.  Thus,  the 
defeat  of  Braga  being  known  in  Oporto,  caused  a  tumult  on  the  22d, 
in  which  Louis  D'OUvera,  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  was,  with  fourteen  other  persons,  haled  forth,  and  des- 
patched with  many  stabs;  the  bodies  were  then  mutilated  and 
dragged  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

The  intrendbments,  extending,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  Donro 
to  the  coast,  were  complete,  and  armed  with  two  hundred  guns* 
They  consisted  of  a  number  of  forts  of  different  sizes,  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  succession  of  rounded  hills,  and  where  the  hills  failed,  the 
defences  were  continued  by  earthen  ramparts,  loopholed  houses, 
ditches,  and  felled  trees.  Oporto  itself  is  built  in  a  hollow,  and  a 
bridge  of  boats,  nearly  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  fonned  the 
only  communication  between  the  city  and  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova ; 
this  bridge  was  completely  commanded  by  fifty  guns,  planted  on  the 
bluff  and  craggy  heights  that  overhung  the  river  above  Villa  Nova, 
and  overlooked,  not  only  the  city,  but  a  great  part  of  the  intrenched 
camp  beyond  it.  Within  the  lines,  tents  were  pitched  for  even 
greater  numbers  than  were  assembled,  and  the  people  running  to 
arms,  manned  their  works  with  great  noise  and  tumult,  when  the 
French  columns,  gathering  like  heavy  thunder  douds,  settled  in 
£n)nt  of  the  camp. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  arrived  on  the  27  th.  While  at  Braga  he 
had  written  to  the  Bishop,  calling  upon  him  to  calm  the  popular  ef- 
fervescence ;  now,  beholding  the  extended  works  in  his  front,  and 
reading  their  weakness  even  in  the  multitudes  that  guarded  them, 
he  renew^ed  his  call  upon  the  prelate,  to  spare  this  great  and  com- 
mercial city  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  A  prisoner,  employed  to  carry 
this  summons,  would  have  been  killed,  but  that  it  was  pretended  he 
came  with  an  offer  from  Soult  to  surrender  his  army;  and  notwith- 
standing this  ingenious  device,  and  that  the  Bishop  commenced  a 
negotiation,  whidi  was  prolonged  until  evening,  the  firing  from  the 
intrenchments  was  constant  and  general  during  the  whole  of  the 
28th. 

The  parley  being  finally  broken  off,  Soult  made  dispositions  for 
a  general  action  on  the  29th.  To  focilitate  this  he  caused  Merle's 
division  to  approach  the  left  of  the  intrenchment  in  the  evening  of 
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the  SSdiy  iDtending  thereby  to  divert  attentkm  from  the  true  point 
of  attack ;  a  prodigioas  fire  was  immediately  opened  from  the  works, 
bat  Merle,  having  pushed  ck)ee  up,  got  into  some  hollow  roads  and 
inelosiiresy  where  he  maintained  his  footing.  At  another  part  of 
the  line,  however,  some  of  the  Portuguese  pretending  a  wish  to 
surrender.  General  Foy,  with  a  single  companion,  imprudently  ap- 
proached them,  when  the  latter  was  killed,  and  Foy  himself  made 
prisoner  and  carried  into  the  town.  He  was  mistaken  for  IxMSoni 
and  the  people  called  out  to  kill  ^  ManctOj**  but  with  great  presenoe 
of  mind  he  held  up  his  hands,  and  the  crowd,  convinced  of  their 
error,  suffered  hinr  to  be  cast  into  the  jaiL 

The  Bishop,  having  brought  affairs  to  this  awftil  crisis,  had  not 
resolution  to  brave  the  danger  himself.  Leaving  Generals  Lama 
and  Pareiras  to  command  the  army,  he,  with  an  escort  q£  troops, 
quitted  the  city,  and  crossing  the  river  took  his  statkni  in  the  Sarea 
convent,  built  on  the  top  of  the  rugged  hill  which  overhung  the 
suburb  of  Villa  Nova,  fixMn  whence  he  beheld  in  safety  the  horrors 
of  the  next  day.  The  bells  in  Oporto  continued  to  ring  all  night, 
and  about  twelve  o'clock  a  violent  thunder  storm  arising,  the  sound 
of  the  wind  was  mistaken  in  the  camp  for  the  approach  of  enemies; 
at  once  the  whole  line  bkuEed  with  a  fire  of  musketry,  the  roar  of  two 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery  was  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  Portuguese,  calling  to  one  another  with  loud  cries, 
were  agitated  at  once  with  fury  and  with  terror.  The  morning, 
however,  broke  serenely,  and  a  little  befi>re  seven  o'clock  the  soui^ 
of  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  glitter  of  arms,  gave  notice  that  the 
French  army  was  in  motioa  for  the  attack. 

BATTLS  AHD  STOBiaKd  OF  OPOBTO.* 

The  feint  made  the  evening  before  against  the  left,  which  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  line,  had  perfectly  succeeded ;  the  Portuguese 
generals  placed  their  principid  masses  on  that  side ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  was  intent  upon  the  strongest  points  of  the  works,  being 
resolved  to  force  his  way  through  the  town,  and  s^ize  the  bridge 
daring  the  fight,  that  he  might  secure  the  passage  of  the  river.  His 
army  was  divided  into  three  columns;  of  which  the  first,  under 
Merle,  attacked  the  led  of  the  Portuguese  centre ;  the  second,  under 
Franceschi  and  Laborde,  ass^ed  their  extreme  right ;  the  third, 
composed  of  Mermet's  division,  sustained  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons, 
was  in  the  centre.  Greneral  Lorge  was  appointed  to  cut  off  a  body 
of  ordenanza,  who  were  posted  with  some  guns  in  front  of  the  Por- 
tuguese left,  but  beyond  the  works  on  the  road  of  Villa  de  Conde. 

*  8.  Joumal  of  Opentioiit,  MB. 
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The  battle  was  oommenoed  by  the  wings ;  for  Mermet's  division 
was  withheld  until  the  enern/s  generals,  believing  the  whole  of  the 
attiksk  was  developed,  had  weakened  their  centre  to  strengthen  their 
flanks.  Then  the  French  reserves,  rushing  violently  forward,  broke 
through  the  intrenchments  and  took  the  two  principal  forts,  enter- 
ing by  the  embrasures,  and  killing  or  dispersing  all  within  thenu 
S^lt  instantly  rallied  his  troops,  and  sent  two  battalions  to  take  the 
Portuguese  left  wing  in  the  rear,  while  two  other  battalions  were 
ordered  to  march  straight  into  the  town,  and  make  for  the  bridge. 
The  Portuguese  army,  thus  cut  in  two,  was  soon  beaten  on  all  points* 
Laborde  carried  in  succession  a  number  of  forts,  took  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and,  reaching  the  head  of  the  city,  halted  until  Franceschi, 
who  was  engaged  still  more  to  the  left,  could  join  him.  By  this 
movement  a  huge  body  of  the  Portuguese  were  driven  off  from  the 
town,  and  forced  back  to  the  Douro,  being  followed  by  a  brigade 
onder  General  Amand. 

Merle,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  centre  was  complete,  brought 
up  his  leift  fiank,  carried  all  the  foria  to  his  right  in  succession,  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  defenders,  and  drove  the  rest  towards  the  sea. 
These  last  dividing,  fled  for  reftige,  one  part  to  the  fort  of  St  Joa, 
the  other  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  where,  maddened  by 
terror,  as  the  French  came  pouring  down  upon  them,  they  strove, 
some  to  swim  aeoss,  others  to  get  over  in  small  boats ;  their  Grene- 
ral,  Lima,  called  out  against  this  hopeless  attempt,  but  they  turned 
and  murdered  him,  within  musket-shot  of  the  approaching  enemy, 
and  then,  renewing  the  attempt  to  cross,  nearly  the  whole  perished. 
The  victory  was  now  certain,  for  Lorge  had  dispersed  the  people  on 
the  side  of  Villa  de  Conde,  and  Grenend  Amaud,  hemming  in  those 
above  the  town,  prevented  them  from  plunging  into  the  river  also» 
as  in  their  desperate  mood  they  were  going  to  do. 

Nevertheless  the  battle  continued  within  Oporto,  for  the  two 
battalions  sent  ftt>m  the  centre  having  burst  the  barricades  at  the 
entrance  of  the  streets,  penetrated,  fighting,  to  the  bridge,  and  here 
all  the  horrid  circumstances  of  war  seemed  to  be  accumulated,  and 
the  calamities  of  an  age  compressed  into  one  doleful  hour.  More 
than  four  thousand  persons,  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  were 
seen  pressing  forward  with  wild  tumult,  some  already  on  the  bridge, 
others  striving  to  gain  it,  all  in  a  state  of  phrensy.  The  batteries 
on  the  opposite  bank  opened  their  fire  when  the  French  appeared, 
and  at  that  moment  a  troop  of  Portuguese  cavalry  flying  from  the 
fight  came  down  one  of  the  streets,  and,  remorseless  in  their  fears, 
bore,  at  full  gallop,  into  the  midst  of  the  miserable,  helpless  crowd, 
trampling  a  bloody  pathway  to  the  river.  Suddenly  the  nearest 
boats,  unable  to  sustain  the  increasing  wei^t,  sunk,  and  the  fore- 
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most  wretdies,  still  tumbling  into  the  river  as  they  were  pressed 
from  behind,  perished,  until  the  hei4>ed  bodies,  rising  above  the 
snr&ce  of  the  waters,  filled  all  the  qMce  left  bj  the  sinking  of  the 


The  first  of  the  French  that  arrived,  amaaed  at  this  fearful  spec- 
tacle, forgot  the  battle,  and  hastened  to  save  those  who  still  strug* 
gled  for  life ;  and  while  some  were  thus  nobly  employed,  others,  by 
the  help  of  planks,  getting  on  to  the  firmer  parts  of  the  bridge, 
crossed  the  river  and  carried  the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Villa 
Nova.  The  passage  was  thus  secured,  but  this  terrible  destruction 
did  not  complete  the  measure  of  the  city^s  calamities ;  two  hundred 
men,  who  occupied  the  Bishop's  palace,  fired  firom  the  windows  and 
maintained  that  post,  until  the  French,  gathering  around  them  in 
strength,  burst  the  doors  and  put  all  to  the  sword.  Every  street  and 
honse  then  rung  with  the  noise  of  the  combatants  and  the  shrieks 
of  distress ;  for  the  French  soldiers,  exasperated  by  long  hardships, 
and  prone,  like  all  soldiers,  to  ferocity  and  violence  during  an  as- 
sault^ became  frantic  with  fury  when,  in  one  of  the  principal  sqna^res, 
they  found  several  of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  made  prison- 
ers, festcned  upright,  and  living,  but' with  their  eyes  burs^  th^ 
tongues  torn  out,  their  other  members  mutilated  and  gashed.  Tho6# 
that  beheld  the  sight  spared  none  who  fell  in  their  way.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Soult  strove  to  stop  the  slaughter ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
hundreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  opposed,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
the  vengeance  of  their  comrades,  and  by  their  generous  exertions 
rescued  vast  numbers  that  would  otherwise  have  &llen  victims  to 
the  anger  and  brutality  of  the  mcmient.  The  frightful  scene  of  rape, 
pillage,  and  murder  closed  not  for  many  boors,  and  what  with  those 
who  fell  in  battle,  those  who  were  drowned,  and  those  sacrificed  to 
revenge,  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  Portugaese  died  on  that  un- 
h^py  day  I*  The  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  five  hundred 
men. 

*  S.  Journal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Operations  of  the  lint  and  fourth  oorps— General  state  of  the  French  army— De- 
Kcription  of  the  Talley  of  theTagos — ^Inertness  of  Marshal  Victor— Albnonerqne 
and  Cortoigal  dispute— The  latter  advances  in  La  Manchor— General  Seoastiani 
wins  the  battle  of  Ciudad  Keal — Marshal  Victor  forces  the  paasaee  of  the  Tacnis, 
and  drives  Cueeta's  army  from  all  its  poattions— French  oaviury  cheokea  at 
Miajadas — ^Victor  crosses  the  Gnadiana  at  Medellin — Albuquerque  joins  Cues- 
ta^s  army— Battle  of  Medellin — Spaniards  totally  defeated — ^Victor  ordered  by 
the  King  to  invade  Portugal— Opens  a  secret  oommunication  with  some  persons 
in  Badigos— The  peasants  of  Alonera  diacover  the  plot,  which  fiula— Operstiona 
of  General  Lapiase— He  drives  back  Sir  K.  Wilson*s  posts,  and  makes  a  slight 
attempt  to  take  Ciudad  Kodrigo— Marches  suddenly  towards  the  Tsgus,  and 
forces  the  bridge  of  Alcantara—Joins  Victor  at  Menda— General  iQsnrrectiOQ 
along  the  Portogaese  frontier—The  Central  Junta  remove  Carto^al  from  the 
command,  and  increase  Cuesta's  authority,  whose  army  is  reinforced— Joseph 
discontented  with  Lapisse^s  movement— <)rders  Victor  to  retake  the  bridge 
of  Aloantara. 

The  dire  slaughter  at  Oporto  was  followed  up  bj  a  variefy  of 
important  operations ;  but  before  these  are  treated  oi^  it  is  essential 
to  narrate  the  contemporaneous  events  on  the  Tagus  and  the 
^^uadiana,  for  the  war  was  wide  and  complicated,  and  the  result 
depended  more  upon  the  general  combinations  than  upon  any  par- 
ticular moyements. 

OPEBATIOKS    OF  THE   FIBST  AND   FOUBTH  CORPS. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Marshal  Victor,  after  making  a 
futile  attempt  to  surprise  the  Marquis  of  Palacios,  had  retired  to 
his  former  quarters  at  Toledo ;  that  the  Gmde  de  Cartoajal,  who 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  had  advanced  to  Ciudad  Real 
with  about  fourteen  thousand  men ;  that  Guesta,  having  broken  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz,  guarded  the  line  of  the  Tagus  with  fourteen 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry.  The 
4th  corps  remained  at  Talavera  and  Placentia,  but  held  the  bridge 
of  Arzobispo  by  a  detachment  The  remainder  of  the  French 
army  was  in  Catalonia,  at  Zaragoza,  or.  on  the  communication ;  the 
reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  regiments 
dispersed  among  the  carps  cTctrmie;  the  whole  army,  exclusive  of 
the  King's  guards,  was  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
men,  with  forty  thousand  horses,  showing  a  decrease  of  sixty-five 
thousand  men  since  the  15  th  of  November.*  But  this  included 
the  imperial  guards,  the  reserve  of  infantry,  and  many  detachmente 
drafted  fix)m  the  cqq>s — ^in  all  forty  thousand  men,  who  had  been 

« Imperial  Master-rolls,  MS. 
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gtnick  off  the  rolls  of  the  army  m  Spain,  with  a  view  to  the  war 
in  Germanj.  The  real  loss  of  the  French  by  sword,  sickness,  and 
eaupHvitY,  in  the  four  months  saooeeding  Napoleon's  arrival  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  therefore  about  twenty*five  thousand — ^a  vast  num* 
ber,bat  not  incredible,  when  it  is  considered  that  two  sieges,  twelve 
pitched  battles,  and  innumerable  combats  had  taken  plaoe  during 
that  period. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  having 
received  orders  to  aid  Soult  in  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  changed 
places  with  the  fourth  corps.  Sebastiani  was  then  opposed  to 
Cartoiyal,  and  Victor  stood  against  Cuesta.  The  former  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Toledo,  the  latter  at  Talavera  de  la  Beyna,  the 
communication  between  them  being  kept  up  by  Montbrun's  division 
of  cavalry,  while  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  composed  of  the  King's 
guards  and  Dessolle's  division,  equally  supported  both.  But  to 
understand  the  connection  b^ween  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
corps,  and  Lapisse's  division,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  countiy  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus. 

That  river,  after  passing  Toledo,  runs  through  a  deep  and  long 
valley,  walled  up  on  either  hand  by  lofty  mountains.  Those  on  the 
right  bank  are  always  capped  with  snow,  and  ranging  nearly 
paraUel  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  divide  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  from  Old  Castile  and  the  Salamanca  country;  the  highest 
parts  being  known  by  the  names  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  Sierra 
de  Bejar,  and  Sierra  de  Crata.  In  these  sierras  the  Alberche,  the 
Tietar,  and  the  Alagon  take  their  rise,  and  ploughing  the  valley 
in  a  slanting  direction,  fall  into  the  Tagus. 

The  principal  mountain  on  the  left  bank  is  called  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe;  it  extends  in  a  southward  direction  from  the  river, 
dividing  the  upper  part  of  La  Mancha  from  Spanish  Estremadunu 

The  communications  leading  from  the  Salamanca  country  into 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  are  neither  many  nor  good;  the  principal 
passes  are — 

Ist  The  way  of  Horcajada,  an  old  Boinan  road,  which,  running 
through  Pedrahita  and  Villa  Franca,  crosses  the  Sierra  de  Gredos 
at  Puerto  de  Pico,  and  then  descends  by  Montbeltran  to  Talavera. 

2d.  The  pass  of  Arenas,  leading  nearly  parallel  to,  and  a  short 
distance  from  the  first 

Sd.  The  pass  of  Tomevecas,  leading  upon  Placentia. 

4th.  The  route  of  Bejar,  which,  crossing  the  Sierra  de  B€|jar  al 
the  pass  of  Bafios,  descends  likewise  upon  Placentia. 

5th.  The  route  of  Payo  or  Gata,  which  crosses  the  Sierra  de 
Gata  by  the  pass  of  Peraks,  and  afterwards  dividing,  sends  one 
branch  to  Alcantara,  the  other  to  Coria  and  Placentia.    Of  these 
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five  paases  tlie  two  last  only  are,  genenllj  speaking,  practicable  for 
artillery. 

The  royal  roads,  finom  Toledo  and  Madrid  to  Bad^jos,  unite  near 
Talavera  and  follow  the  coarse  of  the  Tagaa  by  the  right  bank  as 
&r  as  Naval  Moral,  bnt  then,  tnming  to  the  left,  cross  the  river  at 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  Now,  firam  T<dedo,  westward,  to  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz,  a  distance  of  above  fifty  miles,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tagos  is  so  crowded  by  the  rugged  shoots  of  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe,  that  it  may  be  broadly  stated  as  impassable  for  an  army, 
and  this  peculiarity  of  ground  gives  the  key  to  the  operations  on 
both  sides.  For  Cuesta  and  (^rtoajal,  by  reason  of  this  impass- 
able Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  had  no  direct  military  communicadon ; 
bnt  Victor  and  Sebastiani,  occupying  Toledo  and  Talavera,  could 
unite  on  either  line  of  operations  by  the  royal  roads  above  men- 
tioned, or  by  a  secondary  road  which,  running  near  Yebenes, 
ccoflses  the  Tagus  by  a  stone  bridge  near  Puebk  de  Montalvan, 
half  way  between  Toledo  and  Talavera. 

The  rallying  point  of  the  French  was  Madrid,  and  their  parallel 
lines  of  defence  were  the  Tagus,  the  Albercfae,  and  the  Guada- 
rama. 

The  base  of  Cartoajal's  operations  was  the  Sierra  de  Morena. 

Cuesta's  first  line  was  the  Tagus,  and  his  second  the  Guadiana, 
from  whence  he  could  retreat  by  a  flank  march  to  Badajos,  or  by  a 
direct  one  to  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 

The  two  Spanish  armies,  if  they  had  been  united,  would  not  have 
furnished  more  than  twenfy-six  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  and  they  had  no  reserve.  The  two  French  corps,  united, 
would  have  exceeded  thirty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  supported 
by  the  reserve  under  the  King.  The  French,  therefore,  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  position,  and  discipline. 

Following  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  Marshal  Victor  should  have 
been  at  Merida  before  the  middle  of  February.  In  that  positicm 
he  would  have  confined  Cuesta  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  with  his 
twelve  regiments  of  cavaky  he  could  easily  have  kept  all  the  fiat 
country,  as  fiir  as  Badajos,  in  subjection.  That  fortress  itself  had 
no  means  of  resistance,  and  certainly  there  wan  no  Spanish  force  in 
tiie  field  capable  of  impeding  the  fiill  execution  of  the  Emperor^s 
instructions,  which  were  also  reiterated  by  the  King.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Duke  of  Belluno  remained  inert  at  this  critical  period,  and 
the  Spaniards,  attributing  his  inactivity  to  weakness,  endeavored  to 
provoke  the  blow  so  unaccountably  withheld ;  for  Chiesta  was  pro- 
jecting offensive  movements  against  Victor,  and  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque was  extremely  anxious  to  attack  Toledo  from  the  side  of 
La  Mapcha^    Cartoigal  opposed  Albuquerque's  plans,  but  offered 
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him  a  small  taree  with  whidi  to  act  independentlj.  The  Duke 
complained  to  the  Junta  of  Cartoajal's  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Frere, 
whose  traces  are  to  be  found  in  every  intrigue  and  every  absunl 
project  broached  at  this  period,  having  supported  Albuquerque's 
complaints,  Cartoajal  was  directed  by  the  Junta  to  follow  the  Duke's 
plana ;  but  the  latter  was  himself  ordered  to  join  Cuesta,  with  a 
detachment  of  four  or  five  thousand  men. 

BOUT   OP   CIUDAD   REAL. 

Cartoajal,  in  pursuance  oi  his  instructions,  marched  with  twelve 
thousand  men  and  twenty  guns  towards  Toledo."  His  advanced 
guard  attacked  a  regiment  of  Polish  lancers,  near  Consuegra,  but 
the  latter  retired  without  loss.  Hereupon  Sebastiani,  with  about 
ten  thousand  men,  came  up  against  him,  and  the  leading  divisions 
encountering  at  Yebenes,  the  Spaniards  were  pushed  back  to  Ciudad 
Real,  where  they  halted,  leaving  guards  on  the  river  in  front  of 
that  town.  The  French  immediately  forced  the  passage,  and  a 
tumultuary  action  ensuing,  Cartoajal  was  totally  routed,  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  guns,  a  thousand  sLiin,  and  several  thousand  prison- 
ers ;  the  vanquished  fled  by  Almagro^  and  the  French  cavalry  pur- 
sued  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  This  action,  fought  on 
the  27th  of  March,  and  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Ciudad  Real, 
was  not  followed  up  with  any  g^reat  profit  to  the  victors.  Sebas- 
tiani gathered  up  the  spoils,  sent  his  prisoners  to  Uie  rear,  and  held 
his  troc^s  concentrated  aa  the  upper  Guadiana,  to  await  the  result 
of  YictOT's  operations ;  thus  enabling  die  Spanish  fugitives  to  rally 
at  Carolina,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  levies  from  Granada 
and  Cordova. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  La  Mancha,  Estremadura 
was  also  invaded ;  for  the  King,  having  received  a  despatch  frt>m 
Soult,  dated  Orense,  and  giving  notice  that  the  second  corps  would 
be  at  Oporto  about  the  15th  of  March,  had  reiterated  the  order  for 
Lapisse  to  move  on  Abrantes,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Belluno  to  pass 
the  Tagus  and  drive  Cuesta  beyond  the  Guadiana.  Marshal  Yio- 
tor,  wl»^  appears  to  have  been,  for  some  reason  unknown^  averse  to 
ai^ng  the  operations  of  the  second  corps  at  all,  remonstrated,  and 
especially  urged,  that  the  order  to  Lapisse  should  be  withdrawn, 
lest  his  division  should  arrive  too  soon,  and  without  support,  at 
Abrantes ;  but  this  time  the  King  was  firm,  and,  on  the  14th  of 
March,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  having  collected  five  days'  provi- 
sions,  made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  pass  the  Tagus. 

The  amount  of  the  Spanish  force  immediately  on  that  river  was 
about  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  Cuesta  had  also  several  detach- 
ments and  irregular  bandd  in  his  rear,  which  may  be  calculated  at 
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eight  thonftand  more.*  The  Duke  of  Bellcino,  however,  estimated 
the  troops  in  position  before  him  at  thirty  thousand — a  great  error 
for  so  experienced  a*  commander  to  make.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cuesta  was  as  ill-informed ;  for  this  was  the  moment  when,  with 
his  approbation,  Colonel  d'Urban  proposed  to  Sir  John  Cradock 
that  curiously  combined  attack  against  Victor,  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  were  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son was  to  come  down  upon  the  Tietar.  This  also  was  the  period 
that  Mr.  Frere,  apparently  ignorant  that  there  were  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  fighting  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  without  reck- 
oning the  King's  or  Sebastiani's  troops,  proposed  that  the  twelve 
thousand  British  under  Sir  John  Cradock  should  march  from  Lis- 
bon to  "  drive  the  fourth  French  corps  from  Toledo,"  and  "  conse- 
quently," as  he  phrased  it,  ^  from  Madrid.*^  The  first  movement 
^  Marshal  Victor  awakened  Cuesta  from  these  dreams. 

The  bridges  of  Talavera  and  Arzobispo  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  by  the  French,  and  their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  as  far  as  the  Barca  de  Bazagona. 

The  Spanish  position  extended  from  Grarbin,  near  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo,  to  the  bridge  of  Almaraz — ^the  centre  being  at  Meza 
d'Ibor,  a  position  of  surprising  strength,  running  at  right  angles 
from  the  Tagus  to  the  Guadalupe.  The  head-quarters  and  reserves 
were  at  Deleytosa,  and  a  road,  cut  by  the  troops,  affbixied  a  com- 
munication between  that  place  and  Meza  d'Ibor. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  there  was  easy  access  to  the 
bridges  of  Talavera,  Arzobispo,  and  Almaraz ;  but  on  the  lefl  bank 
no  road  existed  by  which  artillery  could  pass  the  mountains,  except 
that  of  Almaraz,  which  was  crossed,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  river,  by  the  almost  impregnable  ridge  of  Mirabete. 

The  Duke  of  Belluno's  plan  was  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  the  bridges 
of  Talavera  and  Arzobispo,  with  his  infantry  and  part  of  his  cav- 
alry, and  to  operate  in  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  against  the  Span- 
ish right;  while  the  artillery  and  grand  pare,  protected  by  the 
remainder  of  the  cavalry,  were  to  be  united  opposite  Almaraz,  hav- 
ing with  them  a  raft  bridge  to  throw  across  at  that  pointf  This 
project  is  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  with  the  estimate  made  of 
Cnesta's  force;  for  surely  nothing  could  be  more  rash  than  to 
expose  the  whole  of  the  guns  and  field  stores  of  the  army,  with  no 
other  guard  than  some  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry,  close 
to  a  powerful  enemy,  who  possessed  a  good  pontoon  train,  and  who 
might,  consequently,  pass  Uie  river  at  pleasure. 

The  15th,  Laval's  division  of  German  infantry,  and  Lasalle's 

*  General  SdmeU^s  Journal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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catalrj,  crossed  at  Talarera,  and,  taming  to  the  right,  worked  a 
march  through  the  rocky  hills ;  the  infantry  to  Aldea  Nueva,  on  a 
line  somewhat  shbrt  of  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo;  the  cavalry 
higher  up  the  mountain  towards  Estrella.  The  I6U1,  when  those 
troops  had  advanced  a  few  miles  to  the  front,  the  head-quarters, 
and  the  other  divisions  of  in&ntry,  passed  the  bridge  <^  Arzobispo ; 
while  the  artillery  and  the  pares,  accompanied  by  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers  and  the  escorting  cavahy,  moved  to  Almaras,  with 
orders  to  watch,  on  the  17  th  and  18th,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
army  on  the  heights  al  the  other  side,  and  then  to  move  down  to 
the  point  before  indicated  for  launching  the  rafi  bridge. 

Alarmed  by  diese  movements,  Cnesta  hastened  in  person  to 
Mirabete,  and  directing  G^eral  Henestrosa  to  defend  Uie  bridge 
of  Almarar.,  with  eight  thousand  men,  sent  a  detachment  to  rein- 
force his  own  right  wing,  which  was  posted  behind  the  Ibor,  a 
small  river,  but  at  this  season  running  with  a  full  torrent  from  the 
Guadalupe  to  the  Tagus. 

The  17th,  the  Spanish  advanced  guards  were  driven,  with  some 
loss,  across  the  Ibor,  They  attempted  to  re-form  on  the  high 
rocky  banks  of  that  river,  but  being  closely  followed,  retreated  to 
the  camp  of  Meza  d'Ibor,  the  great  natural  strengtii  of  which  was 
increased  by  some  field-works.  Their  position  could  only  be  at- 
tacked in  front,  and  this  being  apparent  at  the  first  glance,  Laval's 
division  was  instantly  formed  into  columns  <^  attack,  which  pushed 
rapidly  up  the  mountain,  the  inequalities  of  ground  covering  them 
in  some  sort  fi*om  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  As  they 
arrived  near  the  summit,  the  fire  of  musketry  and  grape  became 
murderous,  but  at  this  instant  the  Spaniards,  who  should  have  dis- 
played all  their  vigor,  broke  and  fled  to  Caimpillo,  leaving  behind 
them  baggage,  magazines,  seven  guns,  and  a  thousand  prisoners, 
besides  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  had  only 
seventy  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded ;  and  while  this  action 
was  taking  place  at  Meza  d'Ibor,  YiUatto's  division,  being  higher  up 
the  sierra,  to  the  left,  overthrew  a  smaller  body  of  Spaniards,  at 
Frenedoso,  making  three  hundred  prisoners,  and  capturing  a  large 
store  of  arms. 

The  Idth,  at  daybreak,  the  Duke  of  BeUuno,  who  had  superin- 
tended in  person  the  attack  at  Meza  d'Ibor,  examined  from  that 
high  ground  all  the  remaining  position  of  the  Spaniards.  Cuesta, 
he  observed,  was  in  full  retreat  to  Truxillo,  but  Henestrosa  was  still 
posted  in  front  of  Almaraz ;  wherefore  YiUatto's  division  was  de- 
tached afler  Cuesta,  to  Deleytosa,  and  Laval's  Germans  were  led 
against  Henestrosa,  and  the  latter,  aware  of  his  danger  and  already 
preparing  to  retire,  was  driven  hastOy  over  the  ridge  of  MirsJbete. 
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In  the  ooorse  of  the  night,  the  nift  bridge  was  thrown  acroae  the 
Tagufl ;  the  next  daj  the  French  dragoons  passed  to  the  left  bank, 
the  artillery  followed,  and  the  cavalry  immediately  poshed  forward 
to  Truzillo,  from  which  town  Coesta  had  already  fallen  back  to 
Santa  Cruz,  leaving  Henestrosa  to  cover  the  retreat  The  20th, 
after  a  slight  skirmish,  the  latter  was  forced  over  the  Mazama,  and 
the  whole  French  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  regiment  oi  dra- 
goons left  to  guard  the  raft  bridge,  was  poored  along  the  road  to 
Merida. 

The  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry, 
under  General  Bordesoolt,  arrived  the  2lBt  in  front  oif  Miijadas, 
where  the  road  dividing^  sends  one  branch  to  Merida,  the  other  to 
Medellin.  A  party  of  Spanish  horsemen  were  posted  near  the 
town ;  they  appeared  in  great  alarm,  and  by  their  hesitating  move- 
ments invited  a  charge;  the  French  incautiously  galloped  forward, 
and,  in  a  moment,  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  Spanish  cavalry, 
phiced  in  ambush,  came  up  at  speed  on  the  flanks.  General 
Lasalle,  who  from  a  distance  had  observed  the  movements  of  both 
sides,  immediately  rode  forward  with  a  second  regiment,  and  ar- 
rived just  as  Bordesoult  had  extricated  himself  from  a  great  peril, 
by  his  own  valor,  but  with  the  loss  of  seventy  killed  and  a  hundred 
wounded. 

After  this  well-managed  combat,  Cuesta  retired  to  Medellin 
without  being  molested,  and  Victor,  spreading  his  cavalry  posts  cm 
the  different  routes  to  gain  intelligence  and  to  collect  provisions, 
established  his  own  quarters  at  Truxilio^  a  town  of  some  trade,  and 
advantageously  situated  for  a  place  of  arms.*  It  had  been  de- 
serted by  the  inhabitants  and  pillaged  by  the  first  French  troops 
that  entered,  but  it  still  offered  great  resources  for  the  army,  and 
there  was  an  ancient  citadel,  capable  of  being  rendered  defensible, 
which  was  immediately  anned  with  the  Spanish  guns,  and  pro- 
visioned from  the  magazines  taken  at  Meza  d'Ibor.  Meanwhile, 
the  flooding  of  the  Tagus  and  the  rocky  nature  of  its  bed  injured 
the  raft-bridge  near  Almaraz,  and  delayed  the  passage  of  the  artil- 
lery and  stores ;  wherefore  directions  were  given  to  have  a  boat- 
bridge  prepared,  and  a  field-fort  constructed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  to  be  armed  with  three  guns,  and  garrisoned  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  to  protect  the  bridge.  These  arrangements,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  two  thousand  men  at  TruxiUo, 
delayed  the  first  corps  untU  the  24th  of  March. 

The  light  cavalry  reinforced  by  twelve  hundred  vokiffeun  being 
posted  at  Mii^adas,  had  covered  all  the  roads  branching  from  that 
central  point  with  their  scouting  parties,  and  now  roported  that  a 
*  JoanuJ  of  OpentioDs,  MS. 
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few  of  Caesta'B  people  liad  i^tired  to  Medellin ;  that  from  fiye  to 
six  thousand  men  were  thrown  into  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  on 
the  left  of  the  French ;  that  four  thousand  infimtry  and  two  thou- 
sand cavahy  were  behiod  the  river  Garganza,  in  front  of  Medellin, 
and  that  everything  else  was  over  the  Guadiana.  Thua  the  line  of 
retreat  chosen  by  Cnesta  uncovered  Merida,  and,  consequently,  the 
great  road  between  Badajos  and  Seville  was  open  to  the  French. 
Bat  Victor  was  not  disposed  to  profit  from  this,  for  he  was  aware 
that  Albuquerque  was  omiing  from  La  Mancha  to  Cuesta,  and 
believed  that  he  brought  nine  tiiousand  in^try  and  two  thousand 
cavalry;  he  therefore  feared  that  Cuesta's  intention  was  either  to 
draw  him  into  a  difficult  country,  by  making  a  flank  march  to  join 
Gartoajal  in  La  Mancha ;  or  by  crossing  the  Guadiana  above  Naval 
YUlary  where  the  fords  are  always  practicable,  to  rejoin  his  detach- 
ments in  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  and  so  establish  a  new  base  of 
operations  on  the  left  flank  o[  the  French  army.  This  reasoning 
was  misplaced ;  neither  Cuefka  nor  his  army  were  capable  of  such 
operations ;  his  line  of  retreat  was  solely  directed  by  a  desire  to 
join  Albuquerque,  and  to  save  his  troq>s,  by  taking  to  a  rugged 
instead  of  an  open  country.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  lost  the  fruits 
of  his  previous  success,  by  thus  overrating  his  adversaiys  skill ; 
instead  of  following  Cuesta  with  a  resolution  to  break  up  the  Span- 
ish anny,4ie,  after  leaving  a  brigade  at  Truxillo  and  Aknaraz,  to 
protect  the  communications,  was  contented  to  advance  a  few  leagues 
on  the  road  to  Medellin  with  his  main  body;  sending  his  Sght 
cavalry  to  Meiida,  and  pushing  on  detachments  towards  Badajos 
and  Seville,  while  other  parties  explored  the  roads  leading  into  the 
Guadalupe. 

The  27thy  however,  he  marched  in  person  to  Medellin,  at  the 
bead  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  heavy  caval- 
ry. Eight  hundred  Spanish  horse,  posted  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadiana,  retired  at  his  approach,  and  crossing  that  river, 
halted  at  Don  Benito,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  other  squad- 
rons, but  no  infentry  were  to  be  discovered.  The  Duke  of  Belluno 
then  passing  the  river  took  post  on  the  road  leading  to  Mingabril 
and  Don  Benito,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  army  in  the 
evening  was  as  follows : 

The  main  body,  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  infentry,  and  one 
incomplete  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  in  position  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  MedcSUin  to  Don  Benito  and  MingabriL 

The  remainder  of  the  dragoons,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  at 
2SoTita,  fifteen  miles  on  the  left,  watching  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Goadahxpe. 

The  light  cavalry  at  Merida,  eighteen  miles  to  the  right,  having 
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patroled  all  that  day  on  the  roads  to  Badajos,  Seville  and  Me- 
dellin. 

Buffin's  division  at  Miajadas,  eighteen  miles  in  the  rear. 

But  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening  intelligence  arrived  that  Albu- 
querque was  just  oome  up  with  eight  thourand  men ;  that  the  com- 
bined troops,  amounting  to  twentj-eight  thousand  infantry  and 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  were  in  position  on  the  table  land  of  Don 
Benito,  and  that  Cuesta,  aware  of  the  scattered  state  of  the  French 
army,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  two  divisions  on  their  march  the 
next  day.  Upon  tins,  Victor,  notwithstandmg  the  strength  of  the 
Spanish  army,  resolved  to  fight,  and  immediately  sent  orders  to 
Lasalle,  to  Ruffin,  and  to  Latour  Maubourg,  to  bring  their  divisions 
down  to  Medellin ;  the  latter  was  also  directed  to  leave  a  detach- 
ment at  Miajadas  to  protect  the  route  of  Merida,  and  a  brigade  at 
Zorita,  to  observe  the  Spaniards  in  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe. 

Cuesta's  numbers  were  greatly  exa^erated ;  that  General,  bhun^ 
ing  everybody  but  himseS  for  his  fiiMure  on  the  Tagus,  had  fallen 
back  to  Gampanarios,  rallied  all  his  scattered  detachments,  and 
then  returned  to  Villa  Nueva  de  Serena,  where  he  was  joined  <»i 
the  27th  by  Albuquerque,  who  brought  up,  not  a  great  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  as  supposed,  but  less  ihan  three  thousand  in- 
fi&ntry  and  a  few  hundred  horse.  This  reinforcement,  added  to 
some  battalions  drawn  from  Andalusia,  increased  Cuesta's  army  to 
about  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  and  eighteen 
or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  with  this  force,  he,  fearing  for 
the  safety  of  Badajos,  retraced  his  steps  and  rushed  headlong  to 
destruction. 

Medellin,  possessing  a  fine  stone  bridge,  is  situated  in  a  hollow 
on  the  left  bank  of  ^  Guadiana,  and  just  beyond  the  town  is  a 
vast  plam,  or  table  land,  the  edge  of  which,  breaking  abruptly 
down,  forms  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Ortigosa,  which  cuts  this 
plain,  is  a  rapid  torrent,  rushing  perpendicularly  on  to  the  Guadiana, 
and  having  steep  and  rugged  bfuiks,  yet  in  parts  passable  for 
artillery.  Two  roads  branch  out  firom  Medellin,  the  one  leading 
to  Mingabril  on  the  right,  the  other  to  Don  Benito  on  the  left,  those 
places  being  about  five  miles  apart 

BATTLE    OF   MEDELLIN. 

The  French  army,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  troops  left  to  cover 
the  communications  and  those  at  Zorita,  was  concentrated  in  the 
town  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  one,  about  fourteen  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  forty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
went  forth  to  fight  The  plain  on  the  side  of  Don  Benito  was 
bounded  by  a  high  ridge  of  land,  behind  which  Cuesta  kept  the 
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Spanish  infaotiy  concealed,  showing  only  his  cavahry  and  some 
gons  in  advance.  To  make  him  display  his  lines  of  infantry  the 
French  Greneral  sent  Lasalle's  light  cavahy,  with  a  battery  of  six 
gons  and  two  battalions  of  Grennan  infantry,  towards  Don  Benito^ 
while  Latour  Maubonrg,  with  five  squadrons  of  dragoons,  eight 
gims,  and  two  other  battalions,  keeping  close  to  the  Ortigosa,  ad- 
vanced towards  a  point  of  the  enemy's  ridge  called  the  Retamosa. 
The  rest  of  the  aixny  were  kept  in  reserve,  the  division  of  Yillatte 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Germans  being,  one  half  on  the  road  of 
Don  Benito^  the  other  half  on  the  road  of  MingabriL  Baffin's 
division  was  a  little  way  in  rear,  and  a  battalibn  was  left  to  guard 
the  baggage  at  the  bridge  of  Medellin. 

As  the  French  squadron  advanced,  the  artillery  on  both  sides 
opened,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry  guards  in  the  plain  retired  slowly 
to  the  higher  ground.  Lasalle  and  Latour  Maubourg  then  pressed 
forward,  but  just  as  the  latter,  who  had  the  shortest  distance  to 
traverse,  approached  the  enemy's  position,  the  whole  Spanish  line 
of  battle  was  suddenly  descried  in  full  march  over  the  edge  of  the 
lidge,  and  stretching  from  the  Ortigosa  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
Goadiana, — a  menacing  but  glorious  apparition.  Cuesta,  Henes- 
trosa,  and  the  Duke  del  Farque,  with  the  mass  of  calvary,  were  on 
the  lefl ;  Francisco  Frias,  with  the  main  body  of  infantry,  in  the 
centre ;  £quia  and  Fortazgo  oa  the  right,  which  was  prolonged  to 
the  Guadiana  by  some  scattered  squadrons  under  Albuquerque, 
who  flanked  the  march  of  the  host  as  it  descended  with  a  rapid 
pace  into  the  plain. 

Cuesta's  plan  was  now  disclosed ;  his  line  overlapped  the  French 
left,  and  he  was  hastening  to  cut  their  army  off  from  Medellin,  but 
his  order  of  battle  was  on  a  front  of  three  miles,  and  he  had  no 
reserve.  The  Duke  of  Belluno,  seeing  this,  instantly  brought  his 
centre  a  little  forward,  and  then,  remforcing  Latour  Maubourg 
with  ten  guns  and  a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  detaching  a  bri* 
gade  of  inSmtiy  as  a  support,  ordered  him  to  fall  boldly  on  the  ad- 
vancing enemy ;  at  the  same  time  Lasalle,  who  was  giving  way 
under  the  pressure  of  his  antagonist,  was  directed  to  retire  towards 
Medellin,  always  refusing  his  left. 

The  Spaniards  marched  briskly  forward  into  the  plain,  and  a 
special  body  of  cavalry,  with  three  thousand  in&ntry,  running  out 
from  their  left,  met  Latour  Maubourg  in  front,  while  a  regiment 
of  hussars  fell  upon  the  French  columns  of  grenadiers  and  guns 
in  his  rear.  The  hussars,  being  received  with  grape,  a  pelting  fire 
d  musketry,  and  a  charge  in  flank  by  some  dragoons,  were  beaten 
at  once ;  but  the  Spanish  infrmtiy,  closely  followed  by  the  rest  of 
their  own  cavaliy,  came  boldly  up  to  Latour  Maubouig's  horse- 
VOL.  n.  8 
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mei^  and  with  a  roagb  discharge,  forced  them  back  m  disorder. 
The  French,  however,  soon  ralli^  and  smashing  the  Spanish  ranks 
with  artiilery,  and  fighting  all  together,  broke  in  and  overthrew 
their  enemies,  man  and  horse.  Cuesta  was  wounded  and  fell,  but, 
being  quicklj  remounted,  escaped. 

WkaHe  this  was  passing  on  the  French  right,  Lasalle's  cavalry, 
continually  refusing  its  left,  was  brought  fighting  close  up  to  the 
main  body  of  the  French  infantry,  which  was  now  disposed  on  a 
new  front,  having  a  reserve  behind  the  centre.  Meanwhile  Latour 
Maubourg's  division  was  being  re-formed  on  the  ridge  from  whence 
the  Spaniards  had  first  descended,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  battle 
was  cSianged ;  for  the  Spanish  left  being  put  to  fiight,  the  French 
right  wing  overlapped  the  centre  of  their  antagonist,  and  the  long 
attenuated  line  of  the  latter  wavering,  disjointed,  and  disclosing 
wide  chasms,  was  still  advandng  without  an  object. 

The  Duke  of  Belluno,  aware  that  the  decisive  moment  of  the 
battle  had  arrived,  was  on  the  point  of  commanding  a  general 
attack,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a 
column  coming  down  on  the  rear  of  his  right  wing  from  the  side 
of  MingabriL  A  brigade  from  the  reserve,  with  four  guns,  was 
immediately  sent  to  keep  this  body  in  check,  while  Lasalle's  cavalry, 
taking  ground  to  its  left,  unmasked  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  and 
the  latter  advancing,  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  the  Spanish  ranks ; 
Latour  Maubourg,  seeping  round  their  left  flank,  then  fell  on  the 
rear,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Lasalle  also  galloped  in  upon  the 
dismayed  and  broken  bands.  A  horrible  carnage  ensued,  for  the 
French  soldiers,  while  their  strength  would  permit,  continued  to 
follow  and  strike,  until  three-fifths  of  the  Spanish  army  wallowed 
in  blood.  Six  guns  and  several  thousand  prisoners  were  taken ; 
General  Frias,  deeply  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor's, 
and  so  utter  was  the  discomfiture,  that  for  several  dajrs  after, 
Cuesta  could  not  rally  a  single  battalion  of  infantry,  and  his  cavalry 
was  only  saved  by  the  speed  of  the  horses. 

Following  General  S^m616's  Journal,  of  which,  however,  I  only 
possess  an  unauthenticated  copy,  the  Franch  loss  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  men ;  a  number  'so  utterly  disproportionate  to  that 
of  the  vanquished  as  to  be  scarcely  credible,  and  if  correct,  discov- 
ering a  savage  rigor  in  the  pursuit  by  no  means  commendable ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  previous  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Spaniards  to  irritate  the  French  soldiers.  The  right  to 
skughter  an  enemy  in  battle  can  neither  be  disputed  nor  limited ; 
but  a  brave  soldier  should  always  have  regard  to  the  character  of 
his  country,  and  be  sparing  of  the  sword  towards  beaten  men. 

The  main  body  of  the  French  army  passed  the  night  of  the  28th 
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near  the  field  of  battle ;  bat  Latoar  Manboarg  inarched  with  the 
dragoons  bj  the  left  book  of  the  Goadiana  to  Merida,  leaving  a 
detachment  at  Torre  Mexia  to  watch  the  roads  of  Almendralego 
and  Villa  Franca,  and  to  giye  notice  if  the  remains  of  Cuesta's 
annj  shoold  attempt  to  gain  Badajos,  in  whidi  case  the  dragoons 
had  orders  to  intercept  them  at  Loboa.  The  29th9  ViUatte's  divi- 
sion advanced  as  £ur  as  Villa  Nueva  de  Serena,  and  the  light  cav- 
alry were  pushed  on  to  Campanarios ;  jet,  as  all  the  reports  agreed 
that  Cuesta,  with  a  few  horsemen,  had  taken  refoge  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  that  the  remnants  of  his  armj  were  dispersed  and 
wandering  through  the  fields  and  along  the  by-roads,  without  anj 
power  of  reuniting,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  relinquished  the  pursuit 
Having  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Merida,  and  occupied  that  place 
and  Medellin  with  his  infimtij,  he  formed  with  his  cavalry  a  belt 
extending  from  Loboa  on  the  right  to  Mingabril  on  the  left ;  but 
from  all  this  tract  of  country  the  people  had  fled,  and  even  the 
great  towns  were  deserted.  Merida,  situated  in  a  richly  cultivated 
basin,  possessed  a  fine  bridge  and  many  magnificent  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, Roman  and  Moorish ;  amongst  others,  a  castle  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  close  to  the  bridge,  was  so  perfect  that,  in  ^ 
eight  days,  it  was  rendered  capable  of  resisting  any  sudden  assauU ; 
six  guns  were  mounted  on  the  walls,  a  hospital  for  a  thousand  men 
was  established  there,  and  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men,  with 
two  months'  stores  and  provisions  for  eight  hundred,  was  put 
into  it. 

The  King  now  repeated  his  orders,  that  the  Duke  of  Belluno 
should  enter  Portugal,  and  that  General  Lapisse  should  march 
upon  Abrantes.  The  former  again  remonstrated,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  make  such  a  movement  and  defend  his  communi- 
cations with  Almaraz,  unless  the  division  of  Lapisse  was  permitted 
to  join  hun  by  the  route  of  Alcantara.  Neveitheless,  as  Badajos, 
although  more  capable  of  defence  than  it  had  been  in  December, 
when  the  fourth  corps  was  at  Merida,  was  still  fiu*  from  being  se- 
cure ;  and  as  many  <^  the  richer  inhabitants,  disgusted  and  fatigued 
with  the  violence  of  the  mob  government,  were  mora  inclined  to 
betray  the  gates  to  the  French  than  to  risk  a  siege ;  Victor,  whose 
battering  train  (composed  of  only  twelve  pieces,  badly  horsed  and 
provided)  was  still  at  Truxillo,  opened  a  secret  communication 
with  the  malcontents.  The  parties  met  at  the  village  of  Albuera, 
and  everything  was  arranged  for  the  surrender,  when  the  peasants 
giving  notice  to  the  Junta  that  some  treason  was  in  progress,  the 
latter  arrested  all  the  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated,  and  the 
project  was  baffled.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  then  resigned  all  fur- 
ther thoughts  of  BadiQOSy  and  eontentid  himself  with  sending  de- 
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tachments  to  Alcantara  to  get  intelligence  of  Grcneral  Li^isse,  of 
whose  proceedings  it  is  now  time  to  give  some  account. 

OPERATIONS    OF    GENERAL   LAPISSS. 

This  General^  after  taking  Zamora  in  Januaiy,  occapied  Ledesma 
and  Salamanca,  where  he  was  joined  bj  General  Maupetif  s  brigade 
of  cavalry.  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  legion  and  the  feeble  garrisons  in 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  were  Uie  only  bodies  in  his  front,  and 
universal  terror  prevailed;  jet  he,  although  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  men,  with  a  powerfiil  artillexy,  remained  inactive  from 
January  to  the  end  of  March,  and  suffered  Sir  Robert,  with  a  few 
hundred  Portuguese,  to  vex  his  outposts,  to  intercept  his  provisions, 
to  restrain  his  patrols,  and  even  to  distorb  his  infantry  in  their 
quarters.  This  conduct  brought  him  into  contempt,  and  enabled 
Wilson  to  infuse  a  spirit  into  the  people  which  they  were  fiur  from 
feeling  when  the  enemy  first  appeared. 

Don  Carlos  d'EspaSa,  with  a  small  Spanish  force,  being  after  a 
time  placed  under  Sir  Robert's  command,  the  latter  detached  two 
battalions  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Bafios,  and  Lapisse  was  thus  de- 
prived of  any  direct  communication  with  Victor.  In  this  situation 
the  French  General  remained  without  making  any  vigorous  effi>rt, 
either  to  clear  his  front,  or  to  get  intelligence  of  the  Duke  of  Dal- 
matians march  upon  Oporto,  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  he 
advanced  towards  Bejar ;  but,  finding  the  passes  occupied,  turned 
suddenly  to  hb  right,  dissipated  Wilson's  posts  on  the  £cla,  and 
forced  the  legion,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Grant,  to  take  refuge 
under  the  guns  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  He  summoned  that  town  to 
surrender  on  the  6th,  and,  after  a  slight  skirmish  close  to  the  walls, 
took  a  position  between  the  Agueda  and  Ledesma.  This  event 
was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to 
Alcantara  and  from  Tamames  to  Bejar ;  for  Lapisse,  who  had  been 
again  ordered  by  the  King  to  fulfil  the  Emperor^s  instructions,  and 
advance  to  Abrantes,  instead  of  obeying,  suddenly  quitted  his  posi- 
tions on  the  Agueda,  and,  without  regarding  his  connection  with 
the  second  corps,  abandoned  Leon,  and  maAe  a  rapid  march, 
through  the  pass  d  Perales,  upon  Alcantara,  followed  closely  by 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Don  Carlos  d'£spana,  the  two  battalions  from 
Bejar,  and  a  multitude  of  peasants,  both  Portuguese  and  Spanish. 

At  Alcantara,  a  corps  of  Spanish  insurgents  endeavored  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  river,  but  the  French  broke  through  the 
intrenchments  on  the  bridge,  and  with  a  fiiH  encounter  carried  the 
town,  which  they  pillaged,  and  then  joined  the  first  corps  at  Merida, 
en  the  19th  of  ApriL  This  &lse  movement  greatly  injured  the 
French  cause.    Frcmi  thai- moment  the  conquering  impulse  given 
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hj  KapoleoD  was  at  an  end,  and  his  armies,  ceasmg  to  act  on  the 
ofiensiye,  became  stationary  or  retrograded,  while  the  British, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  once  more  assumed  the  lead.  The  Duke 
of  Dalmatia,  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  situation  of  the  corps  by  which  his  movements  should  have 
been  supported,  was  forced  to  remain  in  Oporto ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  French  combinations  were  thus  paralyzed,  the  ar- 
rival of  English  reinforcements  at  Lisbon  and  the  advance  of  Sir 
John  Cradock  towards  Leiria,  gave  a  sudden  and  violent  impetus 
both  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  along  the  Beira  frontier. 
The  insurrection,  no  longer  kept  down  by  the  presence  of  an  inter- 
mediate French  corps,  oonnectmg  Victor's  and  Soult's  forces,  was 
thus  put  into  full  activity,  from  Alcantara  on  the  Tagus  to  Amaxante 
on  the  Tamega. 

During  this  time  Cuesta  was  gathering  another  host  in  the 
Morena.  The  simultaneous  defeat  of  the  armies  in  Estremadura 
and  La  Mancha  had  at  first  produced  the  greatest  dismay  in  Anda- 
lusia ;  yet  the  Spaniards,  when  they  found  such  victories  as  Ciudad 
Beal  and  MedelUn  only  leading  to  a  stagnant  inactivity  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  concluded  that  extreme  weakness  was  the  cause,  and 
that  the  Austrian  war  had,  or  would,  oblige  Napoleon  to  abandon 
his  projects  against  the  Peninsula.  This  idea  was  general,  and 
upheld  the  people's  spirit  and  the  Central  Junta's  authority,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  maintained  afler  such  a  succession 
of  foDies  and  disasters. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  two  Spanish  Grenerals  had  been  equal ; 
but  Cartoajal,  having  no  popular  influence,  was  dismissed,  while 
Cuesta  was  appointed  to  command  what  remained  of  both  annies ; 
and  the  Junta,  stimulated  for  a  moment  by  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  they  were  placed,  drew  together  all  the  scattered  troops  and 
levies  in  Andalusia,  to  reinforce  him.  To  cover  Seville,  Cuesta 
took  post  in  the  defiles  of  Monasterio,  and  was  there  joined  by  eight 
hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  infantry,  dra^d 
from  the  garrison  of  Seville ;  these  were  followed  by  thirteen  hun- 
dred old  troops  from  Cadiz,  and  by  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Granadian  levies;  and  finally,  eight  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horsemen,  taken  from  the  army  of  La  Mancha, 
contributed  to  swell  his  numbers,  until,  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
they  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,  and  six  thousand 
cavalry.  Greneral  Yenegas,  also,  being  recalled  from  Valencia, 
repaired  to  La  Carolfha,  and  proceeded  to  organize  another  army 
of  La  Mancha.  Meanwhile  Joseph,  justly  displeased  at  the  false 
disposition  made  of  Lapisse's  division,  directed  that  Alcantara 
should  be  immediately  re-occupied.    This,  however,  could  not  be 
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done  without  an  action,  which  belongs  to  another  combination,  and 
shall  be  noticed  hereafter ;  it  is  now  proper  to  return  to  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Douro,  which  were  intimatelj  connected  with  those  on 
the  Guadiana. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto  fliee  to  LiBbon,  and  joins  the  Begency— Humanity  of  Mar- 
shal Sonlt— The  Anti-Bragan2a  party  revives  in  the  north  of  Portugal — The 
leaders  make  proposals  to  Sonlt — He  enoourages  them — Error  arising  out  of 
this  proceeding — Effects  of  Sonlt^s  policy — AsMssination  of  Colonel  lAmeth — 
Bxectttion  at  Arrifan*— Distribution  of  the  French  troops — Franoeschi  opposed, 
on  the  Vouga,  by  Colonel  Tnuit — Loison  falls  bsok  benind  the  Souza— Heude- 
let  marches  to  the  relief  of  Tuy— The  Spaniards,  aided  by  some  English  fHgates, 
oblige  thirteen  hundred  French  to  capitulate  at  Vigo — Heudelet  returns  to 
Bragar^-The  insurrection  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  ceases — Silveira  menaces 
Oporto — ^Labordo  reinforces  Loison,  and  drives  Silveira  over  the  Tamega — 
Gallant  conduct  and  death  of  Colonel  Patrick  at  Amanute — Combats  at  Ama- 
rante — French  repulsed — Ingenious  devioe  of  Captain  Brochard — The  bridge 
of  Amarante  carried  by  storm—Loison  advances  to  the  Douro— >Is  suddemy 
checked — Observations. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  beheld,  from  his  station  at  Sarea, 
the  final  overthrow  of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  the  north  of  Portu- 
gal, he  fled  to  Lisbon.  There  he  reconciled  himself  to  the  Regency, 
became  a  member  of  that  body,  was  soon  a^r  created  Patriarch, 
and,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  used  his  great  influence  in 
the  most  mischievous  manner,  discovering,  on  every  occasion,  the 
untamed  violence  and  inherent  falseness  of  his  disposition. 

The  fall  of  Oporto  enabled  Marshal  Soult  to  establish  a  solid 
base  of  operations,  and  to  commence  a  regular  system  of  warfiure. 
The  immediate  fhiit  of  his  victory  was  the  capture  of  immense 
magazines  of  powder ;  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pieces  of 
artillery,  every  gun  of  which  had  been  used  in  the  action,  and  of 
thirty  English  vessels,  wind-bound  in  the  river,  loaded  with  wine 
and  provisions  for  a  month,  which  fell  into  his  hands.  Having 
repressed  the  disorders  attendant  on  the  battle,  he  adopted  the 
same  conciliatory  policy  which  had  marked  his  conduct  at  Chaves 
and  Braga,  and  endeavored  to  remedy,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the 
deplorable  results  of  the  soldiers'  fury ;  recovering  and  restoring  a 
part  of  the  plunder,  he  caused  the  inhabitavts  remaining  in  the 
town  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and  invited,  by  proclamation,  all 
those  who  had  fled  to  return.  He  demanded  no  contribution,  and 
restraining  with  a  firm  hand  the  violence  of  his  men,  contrived,  from 
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the  cmptand  public  pn^erty,  to  nq»poft  tlie  am j  and  eTOi  to  sue- 
oor  the  poorest  and  most  distressed  of  the  pt^Nili^ioo. 

But  his  ability  in  the  civil  and  political  administration  of  the 
Entre  IkCnho  e  Dooio  produced  an  effect  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared ibr.  The  Prince  Brent's  desertion  of  the  coontzy  was  no( 
fi>igoCten.  The  national  feeling  was  as  adverse  to  Portugal  being  a 
dependency  on  the  Brazils^  as  it  was  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
French ;  luid  the  comparison  between  Soult's  government  and  the 
horrible  anarchy  which  preceded  it,  was  all  in  favor  of  the  fonuer. 
His  victories,  and  the  evident  vigor  of  his  character,  contrasted 
with  the  appazeut  supineness  of  the  English,  promised  permanency 
for  the  French  power,  and  the  party,  formerly  noticed  as  being 
inimical  to  the  house  of  Braganza,  revived.  The  leaders,  thinking 
this  a  favorable  opportnni^  to  execute  their  intention,  waited  upon 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  expressed  their  desire  for  a  Frendi 
prince  and  an  independent  government  They  even  intimated 
their  good  wishes  towards  the  Duke  himself,  and  demanded  his 
concurrence  and  protection,  while^  in  the  name  of  the  people,  they 
declared  that  the  Braganza  dynasty  was  at  an  end. 

Although  unauthorized  by  the  Emperor  to  accede  to  this  prq>o» 
sition,  Soult  was  yet  unwilling  to  reject  a  plan  from  which  he  ooidd 
draw  such  immediate  and  important  military  advantages.  Napo- 
leon was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  dealt  with  on  such  an  occasion, 
but  the  Marshal,  trusting  that  circumstances  would  justify  him, 
encouraged  the  design,  appointed  men  to  civil  employments,  and 
raised  a  Portuguese  legion  of  five  battalions.  He  acted  with  so 
much  dexterity,  that  in  fifteen  ^ys  the  cities  of  Oporto  and  Braga, 
and  the  towns  of  Bacellos,  Yiana,  Villa  de  Conde,  Povoa  de  Bar- 
cim,  Feira,  and  Ovar,  sent  addresses  containing  the  expression  of 
their  sentiments,  and  bearing  the  signatures  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons, as  well  of  the  nobles,  dergy,  and  merohants,  as  of  the  people. 
These  addresses  were  burnt  when  the  French  retreated  from 
Oporto,  but  the  fact  that.such  a  project  was  in  agitation  has  never 
been  denied ;  the  Regency  even  caused  inquest  to  be  made  on  the 
matter,  and  it  was  then  asserted  that  very  few  persons  were  found  to 
be  implicated.  That  many  of  the  signatures  were  forged  by  the  lead- 
ers, may  readily  be  believed ;  but  the  policy  of  lessening  the  impor- 
tance of  the  affair  is  also  evident,  and  the  inquisitors,  if  willing, 
could  not  have  probed  it  to  the  bottom. 

This  transaction  formed  the  ground-work  of  a  tale,  generally 
credited  even  by  his  own  officers,  that  Soult  perfidiously  aimed  at 
an  independent  crown.  The  circumstances  wero  certainly  such  as 
might  create  suspicion;  but  that  the  conclusion  was  false,  is  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  Napoleon  treated  both  the  rumor  and  the 
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sabjecfc  of  it*  Slighting  the  former,  he  yet  made  known  to  his 
lieutenant  that  it  had  reached  his  earS|  adding,  *^  I  remember  no- 
thing but  Autterlitz^'^  and  at  the  same  time  largely  increased  the 
Duke  of  Dafanatia's  command.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of 
Soult's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  the  great  influence,  if  not  the 
numbers  of  the  Portuguese  malcontents,  were  abundantly  proved 
by  the  ameliorated  rations  between  the  army  and  the  peasantry4 
The  fierceness  of  the  latter  subsided ;  and  even  the  priests  abated 
of  then:  hostility  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro.  The  French  sol- 
diers were  no  longer  assassinated  in  that  province ;  whereas,  previ- 
ous to  this  intrigue,  that  cruel  species  of  warfare  had  been  carried 
on  with  infinite  activity,  and  the  most  malignant  passions  called 
forth  on  both  sides. 

Among  other  instances  of  Portuguese  ferocity,  and  of  the  trucu- 
lent violence  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  death  of  Colonel  Lameth, 
and  the  retaliation  which  followed,  may  be  cited.  That  young  offi- 
cer, when  returning  from  the  Marshal's  quarters  to  his  own,  was 
waylaid  near  the  vilhige  of  Arrifana,  and  murdered ;  his  body  was 
then  stripped  and  mutilated  in  a  shocking  manner.  This  assassina- 
tion, committed  within  the  French  lines,  and  at  a  time  when  Soult 
enforced  the  strictest  discipline,  was  justifiable  neither  by  die  laws 
of  war  nor  by  those  of  humanity.  No  general  could  neglect  to  pun- 
ish such  a  proceeding.  The  protection  due  to  the  army,  and  even 
tiie  welfare  of  the  Portuguese  within  the  French  jurisdiction,  de- 
manded a  severe  example ;  for  the  violence  of  the  troops  had  hith- 
erto been  with  difficulty  restrained  by  their  commanders,  and  if,  at 
such  a  moment,  he  had  appeared  indifferent  to  their  individual 
safety,  his  authority  would  have  been  set  at  nought,  and  the  un- 
measured indiscriminating  vengeance  of  an  insubordinate  army 
executed. 

Impressed  with  this  feeling,  and  afflicted  at  the  unhappy  death  of 
a  personal  fidend,  Soult  directed  Greneral  Thomi^res  to  march,  with 
a  brigade  of  infanty,  to  Arrifana,  and  pu«sh  the  criminals.  Tho- 
mieres  was  accompanied  by  a  Portuguese  civilian,  and,  after  a  judi- 
cial inquiry,  shot  five  or  six  persons  whose  guilt  was  said  to  have 
been  proved ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  actor,  a  Portuguese 
major  of  militia,  and  some  of  his  accomplices,  escaped  across  the 
Vouga  to  Colonel  Trant,  who,  disgusted  at  their  conduct,  sent  them 
to  Marshal  Beresford.  It  would  also  appear,  from  the  statement 
of  a  peasant,  that  Thomi^res,  or  those  under  him,  exceeded  Soult's 
orders;  for  in  that  statement,  attested  by  oath,  it  is  said  that  twenty- 

♦  Royigo'B  Memoirti. 

t  Soult  distinffuiahed  himaelf  in  th«t  battle. 

%  S.  Jonnial  of  Opentioiifl,  MS. 
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fear  innocent  penons  were  killed,  and  that  the  soldierB,  after  oom* 
mltting  many  atrocioaB  excesses,  burnt  the  village. 

Th^  details  have  been  related  partly  becanse  they  throw  a  light 
upon  the  direfol  natnre  of  this  contest,  but  chiefly  becanse  the  trant>- 
aetion  has  been  adduced  by  other  writers  as  proof  of  cruelty  in  Soult; 
a  charge  not  to  be  sustained  by  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  belied  by 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  which  even  his  enemies,  while  they 
attr^ted  it  to  an  insidious  policy,  acknowledged  at  the  time  to  be 
mild  and  humane.  And  now,  having  finished  this  digression,  in 
which  the  chronological  order  of  events  has  been  anticipated,  I  shall 
resume  the  narrative  of  military  operations  at  that  part  where  the 
disorders  attendant  on  the  battle  of  Oporto  having  been  repressed, 
a  fresh  series  of  combinations  were  commenced,  not  less  important 
than  those  which  brought  the  French  anny  down  to  the  Douro. 

The  heavy  blow  struck  on  the  29th  of  March  was  followed  up 
with  activity.  The  boat-bridge  was  restored  during  the  night ;  the 
forts  of  Mazinho  and  St.  Joa  de  Foz  surrendered ;  Franceschi's  cav- 
alry crossed  the  Douro,  and  taking  post  ten  miles  in  advance  on  the 
Cotmbra  road,  pushed  patrols  as  £u*  as  the  Youga  river.  To  support 
this  cavalry.  General  Mermet's  division  occupied  a  position  some- 
what beyond  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova;  Oporto  itself  was  held  by 
three  brigades ;  the  dragoons  of  Lorge  were  sent  to  Villa  de  Condci 
a  walled  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ave;  and  General  Cau- 
lainoourt  was  directed  up  the  Douro  to  Pefiafiel,  with  a  brigade  of 
cavalry,  having  orders  to  clear  the  valley  of  the  Tamega.  Another 
brigade  of  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  road  leading  to  Barca  de  Trofa, 
to  protect  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  Greneral  Heudelet  was  directed 
to  forward  the  hospitals  from  Braga  to  Oporto,  but  to  hold  his  troop 
in  readiness  to  open  the  communication  with  Tny. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  Soult  had  leisure  to  consider  his 
general  position.  The  flight  of  the  Bishop  had  not  much  abated 
the  hostility  of  the  people,  nor  relieved  the  French  from  their  diffi- 
culties ;  the  communication  with  the  Minho  was  still  intercepted ; 
the  Tras  os  Montes  was  again  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  Sil- 
veira,  with  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  men,  not  only  commanded  the 
valley  of  the  Tamega,  but  had  advanced,  after  rets^mg  Chaves,  into 
the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  posting  himself  between  the  Sierra  de 
Catalina  and  the  Douro.  Lisbon,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  cam- 
paign, was  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  covered  by  a  British 
army,  whose  valor  was  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose  numbers  were  daily 
increasing.  A  considerable  body  of  natives  were  with  Trant  upon 
the  Vouga,  and  Beresford's  force  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Mon* 
dego,  its  ^sorderly  and  weak  condition  being  unknown,  appeared 
formidable  at  a  distance.    The  day  on  which  the  second  ocnrps,  M* 
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lowing  the  Emperor's  instractions,  should  have  reached  Lishon,  was 
overpassed  by  six  weeks,  the  line  of  correspondence  with  Victor  was 
uncertain,  and  his  co-operation  could  scarcelj  be  calculated  upon. 
Lapisse's  division  was  jet  unfelt  as  an  aiding  force,  nor  was  it  even 
known  to  Soult  that  he  still  remained  at  Salamanca :  finally,  the 
three  thousand  men  expected  from  the  Astorga  country,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Marshal's  brother,  had  not  yet  been  heard  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  conquered  a  large 
and  rich  city;  he  had  gained  the  military  command  of  a  very  fertile 
country,  from  whence  the  principal  supplies  of  the  British  army  and 
of  Lisbon  were  derived ;  he  had  obtained  a  secure  base  of  opera- 
tions and  a  prominent  station  in  the  kingdom ;  and  if  the  people's 
fierceness  was  not  yet  quelled,  they  had  learned  to  dread  his  talents, 
and  to  be  sensible  of  their  own  inferiority  in  battle.  In  this  state 
of  affairs,  judging  that  the  most  important  objects  were  to  relieve 
the  garrison  of  Tuy  and  to  obtiun  intelligence  of  Lapisse's  division, 
Soult  intrusted  the  first  to  Heudelet,  and  the  second  to  Franceschi. 

The  last-named  General  had  occupied  Feira  and  Oliveira,  and 
spread  his  posts  along  the  Youga ;  but  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
other  side  of  that  river,  and  the  rich  valleys  beyond  were  protected 
by  Colonel  Trant  This  officer,  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  aa 
having  commanded  their  troops  at  Rori9a  and  Yimiero,  being  at 
Coimbra  when  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Braga  arrived,  had 
taken  the  command  of  all  the  armed  men  in  that  town,  among  which 
was  a  small  body  of  volunteers,  students  at  the  university.  The 
general  dismay  and  confusion  being  greatly  increased  by  the  sub- 
sequent catastrophe  at  Oporto,  the  fugitives  from  that  town  and 
other  places,  accustomed  to  violence,  and  attributing  every  misfor- 
tune to  treachery  in  the  generals,  flocked  to  Trant*s  standard ;  and 
he,  as  a  foreigner,  was  enabled  to  assume  an  authority  which  no 
native  of  rank  durst  either  have  accepted  or  refused,  without  im- 
minent danger.  He  soon  advanced  with  eight  hundred  men  to 
Sardao  and  Aveiro,  where  Eben  and  General  Yittoria  joined  him, 
and  the  Conde  de  Barbacena  brought  him  some  cavalry.  But  as 
the  people  regarded  these  officers  with  suspicion,  Trant  retained 
the  command,  and  his  force  was  daily  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
ordenanza  and  even  regular  troops,  who  abandoned  Beresford's 
army  to  join  him. 

When  Franceschi  advanced,  Trant  sent  a  detachment  by  Cas- 
tanheira  to  occupy  the  bridge  of  the  Youga ;  but  the  men,  seized 
with  a  panic,  dispersed,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  desertion  of 
many  thousand  ardenanzOy — a  happy  circumstance,  for  the  numbers 
that  had  at  first  collected  behind  the  Youga  exceeded  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  their  extreme  violence  and  insubordination  exciting 
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tiie  nCmoat  tenor,  impeded  the  measures  neoeaeuy  ibr  defenee. 
Trant,  finally,  retained  about  three  thousand  men,  with  which,  im- 
posing upon  the  French,  he  preserved  a  fruitful  country  from  their 
incursioos ;  he  was,  however,  greatly  distressed  for  money,  because 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  in  his  flight,  laid  hands  on  all  that  was  at 
Goimbra  and  carried  it  to  Lisbon. 

Franceschi,  although  reinfi>rced  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  con- 
tented himself  with  chasing  scnne  insurgents  that  infested  his  left 
flank,  while  his  scouts,  sent  forward  on  the  side  of  Yiseu,  endeay<»ed 
to  obtain  infonnation  of  Lapisse's  division;  but  that  General,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  still  beyond  the  Agueda;  and  while  Franceschi 
was  thus  employed  in  front  of  the  French  army,  Cauhuncourt's 
cavalry  on  the  Tamega  was  pressed  by  Silveira.  And  although 
Loison  marched  with  a  brigade  of  infantry  to  his  assistance  oa  the 
9th  of  April,  Silveira  was  too  strong  for  both,  and  on  the  12th, 
advancing  from  Canavezas,  obliged  Loison,  after  a  slight  action,  to 
take  post  behind  the  Souza. 

Meanwhile,  Heudelet  was  hastening  towards  Tuy  to  recover  the 
artillery  and  dep(yts,  from  which  the  army  had  now  been  separated 
forty  days.  He  was  joined  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  Bacellos,  by 
Lorge,  who  had  taken  Villa  de  Gonde  and  cleared  the  coast  line. 
The  7th  they  marched  to  Ponte  de  Lima,  but  the  Portuguese 
resisted  the  passage  vigorously,  and  it  was  not  forced  until  the  Sth* 
The  10th  the  French  arrived  in  front  of  Yalen^a,  on  the  Minho. 
This  fortress  had  been  maltreated  by  the  fire  from  Tuy,  and  the 
garrison,  amounting  to  two  hundred  men,  having  only  two  days* 
provisions  left,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire 
to  their  homes,  and  before  the  French  could  take  possession, 
deserted  the  town.  The  garrison  in  Tuy,  never  having  received 
the  slightest  intelligence  of  the  army  since  the  separation  at  Bibi- 
davia,  marvelled  that  the  fire  from  Valen^a  was  discontinued,  and 
their  surprise  was  extreme  when  they  beheld  the  French  colors 
flying  in  that  fort,  and  observed  French  videttes  en  the  left  bank 
of  the  Minho. 

La  Martiniere's  garrison,  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers  and  a  bat- 
talion of  detachments  that  followed  the  army  from  St  Jago,  had 
been  increased  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  men ;  twelve  hun- 
dred were  in  hospital,  and  two-tiiirds  of  the  artillery-horses  had 
been  eaten  in  default  of  other  food ;  the  Portuguese  had  passed  the 
Minho,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  attacked  the  place 
on  the  15th  of  March;  yet  the  French  General,  by  frequent  sallies, 
obliged  them  to  keep  up  a  distant  blockade.  The  22d  of  Marcli, 
the  defeat  at  Braga  being  known,  the  Portuguese  repassed  the 
Minho,  the  Spaniards  dispersed,  and  La  Martini^re  immediately 
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MDt  three  hundred  men  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Vigo;  it  wns 
too  late,  that  place  was  taken,  and  the  detachment  with  ^fficoltj 
Trained  Tuy. 

The  peasants  on  the  Arosa  estaarr  had,  as  I  haye  before  noticed, 
risen,  the  27th  of  Febmarj,  while  Sonlt  was  still  at  Orense ;  they 
were  headed,  at  first,  by  General  ^va  and  by  the  Count  de 
Meaeda,  and  jQnally,  a  Colonel  Barrois,  sent  by  the  Central  Junta, 
took  the  command.  As  their  numbers  were  rery  considerable, 
Barrois  with  one  part  attacked  Tuy,  and  Silva,  assisted  by  the 
Lively  and  Venus,  British  frigates  on  that  station,  invested 
Vigo.  The  garrison  of  the  latter  place  was  at  first  small,  but  the 
paymaster-general  of  the  second  corps,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Tuy,  entered  Vigo,  with  the  military  chest  and  an  escort  of  eight 
hundred  men,  and  was  blockaded  there;  nevertheless,  alter  some 
slight  attacks  had  been  repulsed,  the  French  governor  negotiated 
for  a  capitulation  on  the  2dd  of  March ;  distrustful  however  of  the 
peasantry,  he  was  still  undecided  on  the  26th,  and  meanwhile,  some 
ci  Boroana's  stragglers  coming  from  the  Yal  des  Orres,  coUected 
between  Tuy  and  Vigo;  and  Pablo  Murillo,  a  regular  officer,  as* 
sembling  fifteen  hundred  retired  soldiers,  joined  the  bk>ckading 
fi>rce.  His  troops  acting  in  concert  with  Captain  Mackinley,  ot 
the  Lively,  obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender  on  terms.*  The  27th, 
thirteen  hundred  men  and  officers,  including  three  hundred  sick, 
marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  luiving  laid  down  their 
aims  on  the  glacis,  were  embarked  for  an  English  poi-t,  according 
to  the  articles  agreed  upon.  Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  horses, 
sixty-two  covered  wagons,  some  stores,  and  the  militaiy  diest,  con- 
taining five  thousand  pounds,  fell  into  the  victor's  hands.  The 
Spaniards  then  renewed  their  attack  on  Tuy ;  the  P<»tuguese  once 
more  crossed  the  Minho,  and  the  siege  continued  until  the  10th  of 
April,  when  the  place  was  relieved  by  Heudelet. 

The  d6p6ts  and  the  artillery  were  immediately  transported  across 
the  river,  and  directed  upon  Oporto.  The  following  day  Greneral 
Maucune,  with  a  division  of  the  sixth  corps,  arrived  at  Tuy,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  ofi^  the  garrison,  but  seeing  that  the  place 
was  relieved,  returned.  Heudelet,  after  taking  Viana,  and  the  fort 
of  Insoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  placed  a  small  garrison  in  the 
former,  and  blowing  up  the  works  of  Valen^a,  retired  to  Braga 
and  Bacellos,  seeding  Lorge  again  to  Villa  de  Conde.  The  French 
sick  were  transported  ia  boats  along  shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Minho  to  Viana,  Villa  de  Ccmde,  and  thence  to  Oporto,  and  while 
these  transactions  were  taking  place  on  the  Minho,  La  Houssaye, 
with  a  brigade  of  dragoons  and  one  of  inftmtry,  scoured  the  coun- 

•  CaptMn  lfsok]nle7'8  Despatch. 
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try  between  the  Lima  and  the  Oavado,  and  so  protected  the  rear 
of  Heodelet 

All  resistance  in  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  had  now  ceased,  be* 
cause  the  influence  of  the  Anti-BragcaMa  party  was  exerted  in 
fiivor  of  the  French ;.  but,  on  the  Tras  os  Montes  side,  Silveira  was 
adyancing,  and  being  joined  by  Botilho,  from  tbe  Lima,  boasted 
that  he  woald  be  in  Oporto  the  15th.  This  unexpected  boldness 
was  explained  by  the  news  of  Chaves  having  fallen,  which  now,  for 
the  first  time,  reached  SonU.  He  then  perceived  that  while 
SUveira  was  in  arms,  the  tranquillity  of  tbe  Entre  Minho  e  Douro 
could  only  be  momcaitaiy,  and  therefore  directed  Laborde  with  a 
brigade  of  infimtry  to  join  Loison  and  attack  the  Portuguese  Gen* 
eral  by  Amarante,  while  La  Houssaye,  crossing  the  Cavado^  should 
push  through  Gruimaraens  for  the  same  point. 

The  15th,  Laborde  reached  Pefiafiel,  and  Silveira,  hearing  of 
La  Houssaye's  march,  retired  to  Yillaxnea.  The  18th,  Laborde 
drove  back  the  Portuguese  without  difficulty,  and  their  retreat  soon 
became  a  flight.  Silveira  himself  passed  the  Tamega  at  Amarante, 
and  was  making  for  the  mountains,  without  a  thought  of  defending 
that  town,  when  C(^nel  Patrick,  a  British  officer  in  the  Portuguese 
service,  encouraging  his  battalion,  &ced  about,  and  rallying  the 
Ib^tives,  beat  back  the  foremost  of  the  enemy.  This  becoming 
act  obliged  Silveira  to  return,  and  while  Patrick  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  on  the  right  bank  with  obstinate  valor, 
the  former  took  a  position,  on  the  1^  bank,  on  the  heights  over- 
hanging the  suburb  of  Villa  BeaL 

The  19th,  La  Houssaye  arrived,  the  French  renewed  their  at- 
tack on  the  town,  and  Patrick  again  baffled  their  eflbrts ;  but  when 
that  gallant  man,  being  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  across  the 
bridge,  the  defence  slackened,  and.  the  Portuguese  went  over  the 
Tamega:  the  passage  of  the  river  was,  however,  still  to  be  effected. 
The  bridges  of  Mondin  and  Cavez  above,  and  that  of  Canavezas 
below  Amarante,  were  destroyed;  tbe  Tamega  was  in  full  flood, 
with  a  deep  rocky  bed ;  the  bridge  in  firont  of  the  French  was 
mined,  barred  with  three  rows  of  palisades,  and  commanded  by  a 
battery  of  ten  guns ;  the  Portuguese  were  in  position  on  the  heights 
beyond,  and  could  from  thence  discern  all  that  passed  on  the 
bridge,  and  reinforce  their  advanced  guard  which  was  posted  in 
the  suburb. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE   TAliEQA,  AT  AMARANTE. 

Laborde  at  first  endeavored  to  work  a  way  over  by  the  flying 
sap.  He  reached  the  barricade  the  20th  of  April,  but  the  Portu- 
guese f^  was  so  deadly  that  he  soon  relinquished  this  method  and 
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Boaght  to  construct  a  bridge  of  tressels  half  a  mile  below ;  which 
failed,  and  the  efforts  against  the  stone  bridge  were  renewed.  The 
27th,  the  centre  barricade  was  burned  by  Captain  Brochard,  an 
engineer,  who  then  devised  a  method  of  forcing  a  passage  so  singu- 
larly bold,  that  all  the  generals,  and  especially  Foy,  were  opposed 
to  it  Nevertheless  it  was  transmitted  to  Oporto,  and  Soult  des- 
patched General  Hulot  to  examine  its  merits  on  the  spot,  who 
approved  of  it. 

It  appeared  that  the  Portuguese  mine  was  so  constructed  that 
while  tiie  muzzle  of  a  loaded  musket  was  in  the  chamber,  a  string 
tied  to  the  trigger  passed  over  the  trenches  and  secured  the  greatest 
precision  for  the  explosion.  Brochard  therefore  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May,  the  French 
troops  were  conveniently  disposed  as  near  the  head  of  the  bridge 
as  Uie  necessity  of  keeping  them  hidden  would  permit ;  at  eight 
o'clock,  although  the  moon  shone  bright,  twenty  men  were  sent  a 
little  below  the  bridge  to  open  an  oblique  fire  against  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  this  being  replied  to  and  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese 
diverted  to  that  side,  a  sapper,  dressed  in  dark  gray,  crawled  out, 
pushing  with  his  head  a  barnsl  of  powder,  which  was  likewise  envel- 
oped in  gray  cloth  to  deaden  the  sound,  along  that  side  of  the  bridge 
wliich  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  parapet;  when  he  had 
placed  his  barrel  against  the  intrenchment  covering  the  Portuguese 
mine,  he  retired  in  the  same  manner.  Two  others  followed  in 
succession,  and  retired  without  being  discovered ;  but  the  fourth, 
after  placing  his  barrel,  rose  to  run  back,  and  was  immediately 
shot  at  and  wounded.  The  fire  of  the  Portuguese  was  then  directed 
on  the  bridge  itself,  but  as  the  barrels  were  not  discovered,  it  soon 
ceased,  and  a  fifth  sapper,  advancing  like  the  others,  attached  a 
sausage  seventy  yards  long  to  the  barrels.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  whole  was  completed,  the  French  kept  very  quiet,  and 
the  Portuguese  remained  tranquil  and  unsuspicious. 

Brochard  had  calculated  tha^  the  effect  of  four  barrels  exploding 
together  would  destroy  the  Portuguese  intrenchments,  and  bum 
the  cord  attached  to  their  mine.  The  event  proved  that  he  was 
right,  for  a  thick  fog  arising  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
sausage  was  fired,  and  the  explosion  made  a  large  breach.  Bro- 
chard, with  his  sappers,  instantly  jumped  on  the  bridge,  threw 
water  into  the  mine,  cut  away  all  obstacles,  and,  followed  by  a 
column  of  grenadiers,  was  at  the  other  side  before  the  smoke 
cleared  away.  The  grenadiers  being  supported  by  other  troops, 
not  only  the  suburb,  but  the  camp  on  the  height  behind  were  carried 
without  a  check,  and  the  Portuguese  dispersing,  fled  over  the 
mountains.    The  execution  of  this  bold,  ingenious,  and  succeeaful 
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project,  cost  onlj  seven  or  eight  men  killed;  while  in  the  former 
fatile  attempts  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  men,  besides  many 
engineer  and  artillery  officers,  had  fallen.  It  is,  however,  a  sin* 
guiar  &ct,  that  Uiere  was  a  practicable  ford  near  the  bridge,  on* 
guarded,  and  apparently  unknown  to  both  sides. 

A  short  time  aiier  the  passage  of  theTamega,  Heudelet,  march- 
ing from  Braga  by  Guimaraens,  entered  Ainarante;  Laborde 
occupied  the  position  abandoned  by  Silveira,  and  sent  detachments 
up  the  lefi  bank  of  the  river  to  Mondin,  while  Loison  pursued  the 
fugitives.  The  Portuguese  at  the  bridge  of  Canavezas,  hearing 
of  the  action,  destroyed  the  aomiunition,  and  retired  across  the 
Douro.  Over  that  river  also  went  the  inhabitants  of  Mezamfiio  and 
Villa  Beal,  when  Loison,  on  the  6th  of  May,  appeared  in  their 
vicinity. 

This  being  made  known  to  Souk,  he  reinforced  Loison,  and 
directed  him  to  scour  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro  as  high  as  Pezo 
de  Ragoa ;  to  complete  the  destruction  of  Silveira's  army,  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  Tras  os  Montes,  to  patrol  to- 
wards Braganza,  on  which  side  Bessieres  had  been  asked  to  co-ope- 
rate. That  Marshal  was,  however,  gone  to  France,  and  the  reply 
of  his  successor  Eellermann  being  intercepted,  it  appeared  that  he 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  afford  any  aid. 

Laborde  was  now  recalled  to  Oporto,  with  two  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, another  regiment  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons  were  left  to 
guard  the  communications  with  Amarante,  and  meanwhile  Loison, 
meeting  with  resistance  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa,  and  observing  a  con- 
siderable movement  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Douro,  became 
alarmed,  and  fell  badk  to  Mezamfrio.  The  8th  he  returned  to 
Amarante,  but  his  march  was  harassed  by  the  peasantry,  with  a 
vigor  and  boldness  that  indicated  the  vicinity  of  some  powerful 
support,  and  in  truth  a  new  actor  had  appeared ;  the  whole  country 
was  in  commotion,  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  felt  himself  sud- 
denly pushed  backward  by  a  strong  and  eager  hand. 

OBSEBVATIONS. SPANISH   OPERATIONS. 

1.  The  great  pervading  error  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  cam- 
paign was  the  notion  that  their  armies  were  capable  of  taking  the 
lead  in  offensive  movements,  and  fighting  the  French  in  open  coun- 
tries; whereas,  to  avoid  general  actions  should  have  been  with 
them  a  vital  principle. 

2.  The  resolution  to  fight  the  French  having  been  unfortunately 
adopted,  the  second  great  error  was  the  attaching  equal  importance 
to  the  lines  of  operation  m  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura ;  the  one 
should  have  be^  considered  only  as  an  accessory.    It  is  evident 
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that  the  first  rank  belonged  to  La  Mancba,  because  it  was  in  a 
more  open  country ;  becaase  it  more  immediately  threatened  Ma- 
drid ;  and  becaase  a  defeat  there  endangered  Seyilie  more  than  a 
defeat  in  Estremadura  would  have  done.  In  La  Mancha  the 
beaten  Spanish  arm j  must  have  fallen  back  upon  Seville,  in  Estre- 
madura it  might  have  retired  upon  Badajos.  But  the  latter  place 
being  defensible,  and  to  the  Spaniards  of  infinitely  less  importance 
than  Madrid  was  to  their  opponents,  the  lead  in  the  campaign  must 
always  have  belonged  to  the  army  of  La  Mancha,  whidi  could,  at 
any  time,  have  obliged  the  French  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  capital. 
The  army  of  Estremadura  might,  therefore,  have  been  safely 
reduced  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  provided  the  army  of  La  Mancha 
had  been  increased  to  forty  or  fijf^  thousand ;  and  it  would  appear 
that,  with  a  very  little  energy,  the  Junta  could  have  provided  a 
larger  force.  It  is  true  that  they  would  have  been  beaten  just  the 
same,  but  that  is  only  an  argument  against  fighting  great  battles, 
which  was,  certainly,  the  worst  possible  plan  for  the  Spaniards  to 
pursue. 

8.  The  third  great  error  was  the  inertness  of  Yalencia  and 
Murcia,  or  rather  their  hostility,  for  they  were  upon  the  verge  of 
civil  war  with  the  Supreme  Junta.  Those  provinces,  so  rich  and 
populous,  had  been  unmolested  for  eight  months ;  they  had  suffered 
nothing  from  Moncey's  irruption,  they  had  received  large  succors 
from  the  English  government,  and  Yalencia  had  written  her  pre* 
tensions  to  patriotism  in  the  bloody  characters  of  assassination ; 
yet  were  it  not  for  the  force  under  Llamas,  which,  after  the  defeat 
of  Tudela,  helped  to  defend  Zaragoza,  Valencia  and  Murcia  might 
have  been  swsiUowed  up  by  the  ocean  without  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  general  cause.  Those  countries  were,  however,  admirably 
situated  to  serve  as  a  support  to  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  and 
La  Mancha,  and  they  could,  at  this  time,  have  paralyzed  a  lai^e 
French  force,  by  marching  an  army  to  San  Clemente.  It  was  the 
dread  of  their  doing  so  that  made  the  King  restrain  Sebastiani  from 
pursuing  his  victory  at  Ciudad  Beal  ;*  and  assuredly,  the  Yalen- 
cians  should  have  moved ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  in  their  numbers 
as  in  the  variety  of  their  lines  of  operation  that  a  whole  people  find 
their  advantage  in  opposing  regular  armies.  This,  the  observation 
of  that  profound  and  original  writer,  Greneral  Lloyd,  was  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  Napoleon  in  Spain. 

FBENOH   OPEIUTIONS. 

1.  To  get  possession  of  SeviQe  and  Oadiz  was   certainly  as 
great  an  object  with  Napoleon  as  to  seize  Lisbon,  but  the  truth  of 
♦  Pari.  P»per»,  1810. 
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ibe  masdm  qaoted  above  violated  the  Ebiperoi^s  piroeeedings.  If 
Yidor  had  been  directed  at  onoe  upoD  Andalusia,  the  Partagiiese 
and  Vakneiaiis  eocdd  have  earned  their  lines  ci  operations  npon 
his  flanks  and  rear;  if  Badi^  and  Lisbon  had  been  the  objects  of 
his  march,  the  Andalosians  coold  have  fidlen  on  his  left  flank  and 
cat  his  communications.  Now  all  soch  dangers  were  avoided  bj 
the  mardi  of  Soah  and  Lafnsse ;  their  direction  was  not  only  con- 
oentricy  bat  a  legalar  prc^<x^atioa  of  the  great  line  of  oommanica" 
tion  with  France.  Ney  protected  the  rear  of  one,  Bessieres,  the 
rear  <^  the  other,  and  those  two  marshals,  also,  separated  and  cot 
off  the  Astarias  from  the  rest  of  Spain ;  thas,  all  that  was  formida- 
ble was  confined  to  the  south  oi  the  Tagus.  For  the  same  reason 
the  coarse  of  conquest  was  to  have  prooeded  from  Portugal  to  An- 
dalusia, which  would  then  have  been  assailed  both  in  front  and 
flank,  while  the  fourth  corps  held  the  Yalencians  in  chedc.  Bj 
this  plan  the  Frendi  would  never  have  lost  their  central  position, 
nor   exposed  their  grand   line  of   communication  to  a  serious 

2.  That  this  plan,  so  wisely  conceived  in  its  general  bearing, 
should  fail,  without  any  of  the  different  corps  employed  having  suf* 
fered  a  defeat,  nay,  when  they  were  victorious  in  all  quarters,  is 
surprising,  but  not  inexplicable.  It  is  dear  that  Napoleon's  orders 
were  given  at  a  time  when  he  did  not  expect  that  a  battle  would 
have  been  fought  at  Coruna,  or  that  the  second  corps  would  have 
suffered  so  much  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  length 
of  the  marches ;  neither  did  he  anticipate  the  resistance  made  by 
the  Portuguese,  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro.  The  last  er- 
ror was  a  consequence  of  the  first,  for  his  plans  were  calculated 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  rapidi^  of  Soult's  movements  would 
forestall  all  defence ;  yet  the  deUiy  cannot  be  charged  as  a  fault  to 
that  Marshal,  whose  energy  was  conspicuous. 

3,  Napoleon's  attention,  divided  between  Austria  and  Spain, 
must  have  been  somewhat  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs. 
He  does  not  .seem  to  have  made  allowance  for  the  very  rugged 
country  through  which  Soult  had  to  march,  at  a  season  when  all  the 
livers  and  streams  were  overflowing ;  and  as  the  combinations  of 
war  were  continually  changing,  the  delay  thus  occasioned  rendered 
Lapisse's  instructions  faulty ;  for,  although  it  be  true,  that  if  the 
latter  had  marched  by  Guai^ia  upon  Abrantea  while  Soult  advanced 
to  Lisbon  by  Coimbra  and  Victor  entered  the  Alemtejo,  Portugal 
would  have  been  conquered  without  difliculty  ;  yet  the  combination 
was  so  wide,  and  the  communications  so  uncertiun,  that  unity  of 
action  could  not  be  insured.  Soult,  weakened  by  the  obstacles  he 
encomterod,  required  reinforcements  after  the  taking  of  Oporto, 
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and  if  Lapisse,  attaching  himself  to  Souk's  instead  of  Yictor^s  incur^ 
sion,  had  then  marched  upon  Yiseu,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  would 
have  been  enabled  to  win  his  way  without  regard  to  the  co-opersi- 
tion  in  the  Alemtejo. 

4.  The  first  error  of  the  French,  if  the  facts  are  correctly 
shown,  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  Napoleon,  because  he  over- 
looked the  probable  chances  of  delay,  combined  the  operations  on  too 
wide  a  scale,  and  gave  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Abrantes,  instead  of 
Lamego  and  Viseu,  for  the  direction  of  Lapisse's  nuirch.  I  say, 
if  the  facts  are  correctly  shown,  for  it  is  scarcely  discreet  to  censure 
Napoleon's  military  dispositions,  however  erroneous  they  may  ojpfear 
to  have  been,  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  this  case,  his  errors,  if  errors 
they  were,  although  sufficient  to  embarrass  his  lieutenants,  will  not 
account  for  their  entire  failure.  Above  sixty  thousand  men  were 
put  in  motion  by  Bim,  upon  good  military  principles,  for  the  subju- 
gation of  Lisbon  ;  we  must  therefore  search  in  the  particular  con- 
duct of  the  generals  for  the  reason  why  a  project  of  Napokon*$^ 
to  he  executed  by  sixty  thousand  French  veterans^  should  have  ended 
as  idly  and  ineffectually  as  if  it  had  been  concocted  by  the  Spanish 
Juntfx. 

OBSEBVATIONS     ON    THE    SEPARATE     OPERATIONS     OF     LAPISSE, 
VICTOR,  80ULT,    ROMANA,    SILVEIRA,  AND    CUESTA. 

LAPISSE. 

1.  An  intercepted  letter  of  Greneral  Maupetit  shows  the  small 
psdns  taken  by  Lapisse  to  communicate  with  Soult  He  directs 
that  even  so  many  as  three  hundred  men  should  patrol  towards 
Tras  OS  Montes,  to  obtiun  information  of'  the  second  corps,  at  a 
time  when  the  object  was  so  important  that  his  whole  force  should 
have  moved  in  mass  rather  than  have  &uled  of  intelligence. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  he  suffered  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to 
gather  strength  and  to  insult  his  outposts  was  inexcusable.  He 
might  have  marched  straight  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida, 
and  dispersed  everything  in  his  front ;  one  of  those  fortresses  would 
probably  have  fallen,  if  not  both,  and  from  thence  a  strong  detach- 
ment pushed  towards  Lamego  would  not  only  have  ascertained  the 
situation  of  the  second  corps,  but  would  have  greatly  aided  its  pro- 
gress by  threatening  Oporto  and  Braga.  It  cannot  be  urged  tliai 
Salamanca  required  the  presence  of  a  large  force,  because,  in  that 
open  country,  the  people  were  at  the  mercy  of  Bessieres'  cavalry, 
and  so  sensible  were  the  local  junta  of  this,  that  both  Salamanca 
and  Ledesma  refused  assistance  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  when  it  waa 
offered,  and  preferred  a  quiet  submission. 

3.  When,  at  hist,  the  Eong's  reiterated  orders  obliged  Lajusse 
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to  put  his  tnMips  in  motioo,  he  made  a  demoiistration  agunflt  Ciadad 
Bodrigo,  so  feeble  that  it  scaroel  j  caUed  the  garrison  to  the  ramparts, 
and  then,  as  if  all  chance  of  soocess  in  Portugal  was  at  an  end,  he 
broke  through  the  pass  of  Perales,  reached  Alcantara,  and  rejoined 
the  first  corps,  a  movement  equally  at  variance  with  Napoleon's 
ordCTs,  and  with  good  military  discretion ;  for  the  first  directed  him 
upon  Abrantes,  and  the  seccmd  would  have  carried  him  upon  Viseu. 
The  march  to  the  latter  place,  while  it  insured  a  junction  with 
Sonlt,  would  not  have  prevented  an  after  movement  upon  Abran- 
tes ;  the  obstacles  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  those  which  awaited 
him  on  the  march  to  Alcantara,  and  the  great  error  of  abandoning 
the  whole  country,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  to  the  in- 
surgents, would  have  been  avoided.  Here  then  was  one  direct 
cause  of  failure ;  yet  the  error,  although  great,  was  not  irreparable. 
If  Soult  was  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  he  had  also  obtained  a 
firm  and  important  position  in  the  north,  while  Victor,  reinforced 
by  ten  thousand  men,  was  enabled  to  operate  against  Lisbon  by  the 
Alemtejo,  more  efficaciously  than  before ;  he,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  less  disposed  than  Lapisse  to  execute  his  instructions. 

VICTOR. 

1.  The  inactivity  of  this  Marshal,  after  the  rout  of  Ucles,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  fourth  and  first 
oo'.ps  had  been  well  handled,  neither  Cuesta  nor  Cartoajal  oould 
have  ventured  beyond  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  much  less 
have  bearded  the  French  generals,  and  established  a  line  of  defence 
along  the  Tagus.  Fifty  thousand  French  troops  should  in  two 
months  have  done  something  more  than  maintain  fifty  miles  of 
country  on  one  side  of  Madrid. 

2.  The  passage  of  the  Tagus  was  successful,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  a  skilful  operation,  unless  the  Duke  of  Belluno  calculated 
upon  the  ignorance  of  his  adversary.  Before  an  able  general  and 
a  movable  army,  possessing  a  pontoon  train,  it  would  have  scarcely 
answered  to  separate  the  troops  in  three  divisions  in  an  extent  of 
fifty  miles,  leaving  the  artillery  and  pare  of  ammunition,  protected 
only  by  some  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry,  within  two 
hours'  march  of  the  enemy  for  three  days.  K  Cuesta  had  brought 
up  all  his  detachments,  the  Meza  d'Ibor  might  have  been  effectu- 
ally manned,  and  ten  thousand  infantry  and  all  the  Spanish  cavahy 
spared,  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  17th.  In  this  case 
Victor's  artillery  would  probably  have  been  captured,  and  his  pro- 
ject certainly  baffled. 

3.  When  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  was  effected,  Victor  not  only 
permitted  Cuesta  to  escape,  but  actually  lostall  traces  of  his  army*- 
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an  evident  fault,  and  not  to  be  ezeosed  bj  pleading  the  impedi* 
menta  arising  from  the  swelling  of  the  river,  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing the  communications,  &c.  If  Cuesta's  power  was  despised 
before  the  passage  of  the  river,  when  his  armj  was  whole  and  his 
position  strong,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  such  great  circum- 
spection after  his  defeat — a  circumspection,  too,  not  supported  by 
skill,  as  the  dispersed  state  of  the  French  army  the  evening  before 
the  battle  of  Medellin  proves. 

4.  That  Victor  was  enabled  to  fight  Cnesta,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  muiA  be  attributed  rather 
to  fortune  than  to  talent  It  was  a  fault  to  permit  the  Spaniards 
to  retake  the  offensive  after  the  defeat  on  the  Tagus ;  nor  can  the 
first  movement  of  the  Duke  of  BeUnno  in  the  action  be  praised. 
He  should  have  marched  into  the  plain  in  a  compact  order  of  bat- 
tle. The  danger  of  sending  Lasalle  and  Latour  Maubourg  to  such 
a  distance  from  the  main  body,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  my 
observations  on  Cuesta's  operations.  The  after-movements  of  the 
French  in  this  battle  were  well  and  rapidly  combined  and  vigor- 
ously executed,  and  the  success  was  proportionate  to  the  ability 
displayed. 

5.  The  battles  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad  Real,  which  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  armies  and  laid  Seville  and  Badajos  open — 
those  battles,  in  which  blood  was  spilt  like  water,  produced  no 
result  to  the  victors ;  for  the  French  generals,  as  if  they  had  touched 
a  torpedo,  never  stretched  forth  their  hands  a  second  time.  Sebas^ 
tiani,  indeed,  wished  to  penetrate  the  Sierra  Morena ;  but  the  King, 
fearful  of  the  Yalencians,  restrained  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Joseph  urged  Victor  to  invade  the  Alemtejo ;  and  the  latter  would 
not  obey,  even  when  reinforced  by  Lapisse's  division.  This  last  was 
ihe  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  whole  campaign ;  for  nearly  all  the 
disposable  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were  thus  enabled  to  move 
against  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  while  the  Duke  of  Belluno  contrived 
neither  to  fiilfil  the  instructions  of  Napoleon  nor  the  orders  of  the 
King,  nor  yet  to  perform  any  useful  achievement  himself. 

He  did  not  assist  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  he  did  not  maintain 
Estremadura,  he  did  not  take  Seville,  nor  even  prevent  Cuesta 
from  twice  renewing  the  offensive;  yet  he  remained  in  an  un- 
healthy situation  until  he  lost  more  men  by  sickness  than  would 
have  furnished  three  such  battles  as  Medellin.  Two  months  so 
unprofitably  wasted  by  a  general  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
good  troops,  can  scarcely  be  cited.  The  Duke  of  Belluno's  repu- 
tation has  been  too  hardly  earned  to  attribute  this  inactivity  to  want 
of  talent.  That  he  was  averse  to  aid  the  operations  of  Marshal 
Soult  ifl  evident,  and  most  happy  for  Portugal  It  was  so;  but 
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whether  thk  aversion  anMe  fimn  personal  jealeoAj,  from  indi^MMi* 
tkm  to  obej  the  Kin^  or  fiom  a  mistaken  view  of  affiurs,  I  have  no 
means  of  judging. 

CtHESTA. 

1.  Coegta'ft  peculiar  unfitness  ibr  the  kad  of  an  annj  has  been 
remarked  more  than  enoe.  It  remains  to  show  that  his  proeeed- 
ings,  on  this  occasion,  eontinned  to  jastif  j  those  remarks. 

To  defend  a  river,  on  a  kmg  line,  is  genendlj  hopeless,  and  espe- 
eiallj  when  the  defenders  have  not  the  means  of  passing  freely,  in 
seyeral  places,  to  the  opposite  bank.  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Cnsar, 
Gostavus,  Torenne,  Napoleon,  WelUnglon,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
have  shown  how  the  passi^  of  rivers  maj  be  won.  £umenes, 
who  prevented  Antigonus  from  passing  the  Gopmtes,  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  example  of  a  general  baffling  the  efforts  of  a  skilfnl  and 
enterprising  eaaemj  in  such  an  attempt. 

2.  The  defence  of  rivers  having  always  proved  fruitless,  it  fel- 
lows that  no  general  should  calculate  upon  success,  and  that  he 
should  exert  the  greatest  enei^,  activity,  and  vigilance,  to  avoid  a 
heavy  disaster ;  that  all  his  lines  of  retreat  should  be  kept  free  and 
open,  and  be  concentric;  and  that  to  bring  his  magazines  and 
dep6ts  dose  up  to  the  army,  in  such  a  situation,  is  rashness  itself. 
Kow  Cnesta  was  inactive,  and,  disregarding  the  maxim  which 
ferbids  the  establishment  of  magazines  in  the  first  line  of  defence, 
brought  up  the  whole  of  his  to  Deleytosa  and  Tmxillo.  His  oom- 
hinataons  were  ill-arranged;  he  abandoned  Mirabete  without  an 
^ort ;  his  d6p6ts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  his  retreat  was 
coniiised  and  eccentric,  inasmuch  as  part  of  his  army  retired  into 
the  Guadalupe,  while  others  went  to  Merida  and  he  himself  to  Me* 
dellin. 

3.  The  line  of  retreat  upon  Medellin  and  Campanarios,  instead 
of  Badajos,  being  determined  by  the  necessity  d  uniting  vrith  Al- 
buquerque, cannot  be  blamed.  The  immediate  return  to  Medellin 
was  boM  and  worthy  of  praise,  but  its  merit  consisted  in  recorering 
the  offensive  immediately  stfler  a  defeat;  wherefore  Cuesta  should 
not  have  halted  at  Medellin,  thus  giving  the  lead  again  to  the 
French  General.  He  should  have  contmued  to  advance,  and  iiill- 
ing  upon  the  scattered  divisions  of  the  French  army,  endeavored  to 
IxMit  Uiem  in  detail,  and  rally  his  own  detachments  in  the  Sierra  de 
Gsttdalttpe.  The  error  of  stopping  short  at  Medellin  would  have 
been  apparent  if  Victor,  placing  a  rear^guard  to  amuse  the  Spanish 
General,  had  taken  the  road  to  Seville  by  Almendralejos  and 
Zafra. 

4.  CuesU's  general  design  fer  the  battle  of  Medellin  was  well 
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imagined ;  that  is,  it  was  right  to  hide  his  armj  behind  the  ridge, 
and  to  defer  the  attack  until  the  enemy  had  developed  his  force 
and  order  of  battle  in  the  plain ;  but  the  execution  was  on  the 
lowest  scale.  If,  instead  of  advancing  in  one  long  and  weak  line 
without  a  reserve,  Cuesta  had  held  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops 
in  solid  columns,  and  thrust  them  between  Lasalle  and  Latour 
Maubourg's  divisions,  which  were  pushed  out  like  boms  from  the 
main  body  of  the  French,  those  generals  would  have  been  cut  off, 
and  the  battle  commenced  bj  dividing  the  French  army  into  three 
unconnected  masses,  while  the  Spaniiuds  would  have  been  compact, 
well  in  hand,  and  masters  of  the  general  movements.  Nothing 
could  then  have  saved  Victor,  except  hard  fighting,  whereas  Cuesta's 
dispositions  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Spaniards  to  win  the 
battle  by  courage,  or  to  escape  the  pursuit  by  switoess. 

5.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Spanish  General  seems  never  to  have 
thought  of  putting  Truxillo,  Guadalupe,  Merida,  Estrella,  or  Me- 
dellin  in  a  state  of  defence,  although  most  if  not  all  of  those  placoB 
had  some  castle  or  wails  citable  of  resisting  a  sudden  assault. 
There  was  time  to  do  it,  for  Cuesta  remained  unmolested,  on  the 
Tagus,  from  January  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  every  additional 
point  of  support  thus  obtained  for  an  undisciplined  army  would 
have  diminished  the  advantages  derived  by  the  French  from  their 
mperior  facility  of  movement;  the  places  themselves  might  have 
been  garrisoned  by  the  citizens  and  peasantry,  and  a  week's,  a 
day's,  nay,  even  an  hour's  delay  was  of  importance  to  a  force  like 
Cuesta's,  which,  from  its  inexperience,  must  have  always  been 
liable  to  confusion, 

SOULT. 

1.  The  march  of  this  Greneral  in  one  column  upon  Tuy  was  made 
under  the  impression  that  resisttmce  would  not  be  offered ;  other- 
wise, it  is  probable  that  a  division  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  would  have  been  sent  from  St.  Jago  or  MelHd  direct  upon 
Orense,  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  Minho ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
also  an  error  in  Ney,  arising,  probably,  i&om  the  fimie  cause,  not 
to  have  kept  Marchand's  division  of  the  sixth  corps  at  Orense  until 
the  second  corps  had  effected  an  entrance  into  Portugal. 

2.  Soulfs  resolution  to  place  the  artillery  and  stores  in  Tuy,  and 
march  into  Portugal,  trusting  to  victoiy  for  re-opening  the  OMnmu- 
nication,  would  increase  the  reputation  of  any  general.  Three  times 
before  he  reached  Oporto  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  in  order  to  fabri- 
cate cartridges  for  the  infantry,  from  the  powder  taken  in  battle,  and 
^is  whole  progress  from  Tuy  to  that  city  was  energetic  and  able  in 
the  extreme. 
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3.  The  military  proceedings,  after  the  taking  of  Oporto,  do  not 
bear  the  same  stamp.  The  adoiiniBtradon  of  the  dvil  aflairs 
appears  to  have  engrossed  the  Marshal's  attention,  and  his  absence 
fini»n  the  immediate  scene  of  action  sensibly  affscted  the  operations. 
Franceschi  showed  too  much  respect  for  Trant's  corps ;  Loison's 
movements  were  timid  and  slow ;  even  Laborde's  genius  seems  to 
have  been  asleep.  The  importance  of  crushing  Silveira  was 
obvious,  and  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  war  than  to  strike 
with  all  the  force  you  can  at  once ;  but  here  Caulaincomrt  was  first 
sent ;  being  too  weak,  lioison  reinforced  him,  Laborde  rdnforced 
Loiaon,  and  all  were  scarcely  sufficient  at  last  to  do  that  which  half 
would  have  done  at  first.  But  the  whole  of  these  transactions  are 
obscure.  The  great  delay  that  took  place  before  the  bridge  of 
Amarante,  and  die  hesitation  and  frequent  recurrence  for  orders  to 
the  Marshal,  indicate  want  of  zeal,  or  a  desire  to  procrastinate,  in 
opposition  to  Soulf  s  wishes.  Judging  from  Mr.  Noble's  history  of 
the  campaign,  this  must  be  traced  to  a  conspiracy  in  the  French 
arm  J,  whu£  shall  be  touched  upon  hereafter. 

4.  The  resistance  made  by  the  Portuguese  peasantry  was  in- 
finitely creditable  to  their  courage,  but  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  inefflcacy  of  a  like  defence,  when  unsupported  by 
good  troops.  No  country  is  more  favorable  to  sudi  a  warfare  than 
the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal ;  the  people  were  brave,  they 
had  the  assistance  of  the  organized  forces  under  Romana,  Silveira, 
Eben,  and  the  Bishop ;  yet  Soolt,  in  the  very  worst  season  of  the 
year,  overcoming  all  resistance,  penetrated  to  Oporto,  without  an 
actual  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  including  the  twelve  hundred  sick, 
captured  at  Chaves. 

BOHAKA. 

1.  Romwift  remained  at  Oimbra  and  Monterey,  unmolested,  from 
the  2l6t  of  January  to  the  6th  of  March ;  he  had  therefore  time 
to  reorganize  his  forces,  and  he  had,  in  fact,  ten  thousand  regular 
troops  in  tolerable  order.  He  knew,  on  the  11th  or  12th,  that 
Soolt  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Minho,  between  Tuy  and  Guardia. 
He  knew,  also,  that  the  people  of  Bibidavia  and  Orense  were  in 
arms ;  that  those  on  the  Arosa  were  preparing  to  rise,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  French  must,  were  it  only  from  want  of  food, 
break  out  of  the  contracted  position  they  occupied,  either  by  Bibi- 
davia and  Orense,  or  by  crossing  the  Minho,  or  by  retreating  to 
St.  Jago.  With  Oiese  guides,  the  path  of  the  Spanish  General 
was  as  plain  as  the  writing  on  the  wall ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  ten 
tboosand  regular  troops,  and  two  marches  would  have  brought  him 
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to  Bibidavia;  in  front  of  that  town  lie  might  have  occupied  a  posi- 
tion close  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French,  rallied  aU  the  insurgents 
about  him,  and  organized  a  formidable  warfiu-e.  The  French  durst 
not  have  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Minho  while  he  was  in  front 
of  Kibidavi^  and  if  thej  turned  agidnst  him,  the  place  was  favora- 
ble for  battle,  the  retreat  open  by  Orense  and  Monterey ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  up  artiUeiy  would  have  hampered  the  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Soult  had  retreated,  that  alone  would  have 
been  tantamount  to  a  victory,  and  Eomana  would  have  been  well 
placed  to  follow,  connecting  hunself  with  the  English  vessels  of 
war  upon  that  coast  as  he  advanced. 

2.  So  &r  from  contemplating  operations  of  this  nature,  Bomana 
did  not  even  concentrate  his  force ;  but  keeping  it  extended,  in 
small  parties,  along  fifteen  miles  of  country,  indulged  himself  in 
speculations  about  his  enemy's  weakness,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
retreating  altogether  from  the  Peninsula.  He  was  only  roused  from 
his  reveries,  by  finding  his  divisions  beaten  in  detail,  and  himself 
forced  either  to  join  the  Portuguese  with  whom  he  was  quarrelling, 
or  to  break  his  promises  to  Silveira  and  fly  by  cross  roads  over  the 
mountain  on  his  right;  he  adopted  the  latter,  thus  proving,  that 
whatever  might  be  his  resources  for  raising  an  insurrection,  he 
oould  not  direct  one,  and  that  he  was,  although  brave  and  active, 
totally  destitute  of  military  talent.  At  a  later  period  of  the  war, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  military  dis- 
cussion, drily  observed,  that  either  Romana  or  himself  had  mis* 
taken  their  profession ! 

SILYEIRA. 

1.  This  Portuguese  Greneral's  first  operations  were  as  ill  con- 
ducted as  Romana's;  his  posts  were  too  extended,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  repair  the  works  of  Chaves,  none  to  aid  the  important 
insurrection  of  Ribidavia ;  but  these  errors  cannot  be  fairly  charged 
upon  him,  as  his  officers  were  so  unruly,  that  they  held  a  council 
of  war  per  force,  where  thirty  voted  for  fighting  at  Chaves,  and 
twenty-nine  against  it ;  the  casting  voice  being  given  by  the  voter 
calling  on  the  troops  to  follow  him.  The  after-movement,  by  which 
Chaves  was  recaptured,  whether  devised  by  Silveira  himself,  or 
directed  by  Marshal  Beresford,  was  bold  and  skilful;  but  the 
advance  to  Pefiafiel,  whUe  La  Houssaye  and  Heudelet  oould  from 
Braga  pass  by  Guimaraens,  and  cut  him  off  from  Amarante,  was 
as  rash  as  his  subsequent  fiight  was  disgraceful ;  yet,  thanks  to  the 
heroic  courage  of  Colonel  Patrick,  Silveira's  reputation  as  a  gen- 
eral was  established  among  his  countrymen,  by  the  veiy  action 
which  should  have  ruined  him  in  their  estimation. 
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AiMnbf  in  PortogiO— Sir  J.  Cradook  qaHs  the  oommand— Sir  A.  Welletley 
anives  at  losbon — ^Hsppy  effect  of  his  presenoe — Nominated  Captain-General 
—His  mtlitaiy  poaition  deacribed—Besolrea  to  maroh  against  Soult— Reaohoa 
Ooimbm— Oonaptracy  in  the  Fren^  army — ^D'Argenton^  prooeedings— Sir  A. 
WeUealey^B  aitoation  compared  with  that  of  Sir  J.  Cradook. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  narratlye  of  Sir  John  Cradock's 
proceedings  was  discontinued  at  the  moment  when  that  General, 
Dothing  shaken  bj  the  importunities  of  the  Kegency,  the  represent- 
ations of  Marshal  Beresford,  or  the  advice  of  Mr.  Frere,  resolved  to 
await  at  Lumiar  the  arrival  of  the  promised  reinforcements  from 
England.  While  in  this  position  he  made  eveiy  exertion  to  obtain 
transport  for  the  supplies,  remounts  for  the  cavaliy,  and  draught 
animals  for  the  artillery ;  but  the  Portuguese  government  gave  Urn 
no  assistance,  and  an  attempt  to  procure  horses  and  mules  in  Mo- 
rocco proving  unsuccessful,  the  army  was  so  scantily  furnished  that, 
other  reasons  fiuling,  this  alone  wocdd  have  prevented  any  advance 
towards  the  frontier. 

The  singular  inactivity  of  Victor  surprised  Cradock,  but  did  not 
alter  his  resolution ;  yet,  being  continually  importuned  to  advance, 
he,  when  assured  that  five  thousand  men  of  the  promised  reinforce- 
ments were  actually  off  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  held  a  council  of  war  on 
the  subject.*  All  the  generals  were  averse  to  marching  on  Oporto, 
exoept  Beresford,  and  he  admitted  that  its  propriety  depended  on 
Victor's  movements ;  meanwhile  that  Marshal  approached  Badajos, 
Lapisse  came  down  upon  the  Agueda,  and  Soult,  having  stormed 
Oporto,  pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  the  Vouga.  A  cry  of  treason 
was  instantly  heard  throughout  Portugal,  and  both  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  evinced  a  spirit  truly  alarming.  The  latter,  disregard- 
ing the  authority  of  Beresford,  and  menacing  their  own  officers,  de- 
clared that  it  was  necessary  to  slay  a  thousand  traitors  in  Lisbon ; 
and  the  regiments  in  Abrantes  even  abandoned  that  post,  and 

*  Btr  John  Cradook'a  Correspondence,  MS. 
TOL.n.  4 
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marched  to  job  Trant  upon  the  Yonga.  But  when  these  disorders 
were  at  the  worst,  and  when  a  rigorous  movement  of  Victor  and 
Lapisse  would  hav^  produced  Mai  consequences,  Greneral  Hill 
landed  with  about  Ave  thousand  men  and  three  hundred  artillery 
horses.  Cradock  then  resolved  to  advance,  moved  thereto  chieDj 
by  the  representations  of  Beresford,  who  thought  such  a  measure 
absolutely  necessary  to  restore  confidence,  to  insure  the  obedience 
of  the  native  troops,  and  to  enable  him  to  take  measures  for  the 
safety  of  Abrantes.*  Thus,  about  the  time  that  Tuy  was  relieved 
by  the  French,  and  that  Silveira  was  attacked  at  Pefiafiel,  by  La- 
borde,  the  English  army  was  put  in  motion,  part  upon  Caldas  and 
Obidos,  part  upon  Rio  Mayor ;  the  campaign  was,  therefore,  ac- 
tually commenced  by  Cradock,  when  that  General,  although  his 
measures  had  been  all  approved  of  by  his  government,  was  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  required  to  surrender  his  command  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  proceed  himself  to  Gibraltar. 

It  would  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  adopted  ailer  a  strug- 
gle in  the  cabinet,t  and,  certainly,  neither  the  particular  choice  nor 
Uie  general  principle  of  employing  men  of  talent  without  regard  to 
seniority  can  be  censured ;  nevertheless  Sir  John  Cradock  was  used 
unworthily.  A  general  of  his  rank  would  never  have  accepted  a 
command  on  8u<^  terms,  and  it  was  neither  just  nor  decent  to  ex- 
pose him  to  an  unmerited  mortification. 

Before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Cradock  had  assembled  the 
army  at  Leiria,  and  established  his  magazihes  at  Abrantes,  Santa- 
rem,  and  Penich6 ;  but  as  the  Admiral,  fearing  the  difficult  naviga- 
tion at  that  season,  would  not  send  victuallers  to  the  latter  place,  the 
magazines  there  were  but  scantily  supplied.  Meanwhile  Lapisse 
made  way  by  Alcantara  to  Merida,  the  re-capture  of  Chaves  became 
known,  and  the  insurrection  in  Beira  and  Tras  os  Montes  took  its 
full  spring.  Trant's  force  also  increased  on  the  Youga,  and  Beres- 
ford, who  had  succeeded  in  restoring  order  among  the  Portuguese 
battalions,  was  more  than  ever  urgent  for  an  attack  upon  Soult ; 
nevertheless  Cradock,  unprovided  with  a  due  proportion  of  cavalry, 
unable  to  procure  provisions  or  forage,  and  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
Lisbon,  refused,  and  the  24th  of  April,  hearing  that  his  succesf^or 
had  arrived,  resigned  his  command  and  repaired  to  Gibraltar. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  the  22d  of  April.  On  the  24th  he 
signified  to  the  British  ministers  that,  affairs  being  in  the  condition 
contemplated  by  them,  it  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  army;  a  circun^stance  worthy  of  attention,  as  indicating  that 
the  defence  of  Portugal  was  even  Uien  considered  a  seconda^  ob- 

*  Sir  John  Cradook's  GorrespondaDoe,  MS. 
t  Lord  Iiondonderry^t  Narrative. 
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jecty  aad  of  QDoertein  promise.  The  defiTennoe  of  tbe  PeninsnlB 
was  nerer  doe  to  the  ibiesi^t  and  perseTenmoe  of  the  English 
ministers,  but  to  the  finnness  and  skill  of  the  British  geneimls»  and 
to  the  ooon^  of  troops  whom  no  dangers  coold  dannt,  and  no  hard- 
ships dishewrten,  while  thej  remedied  the  internal  errors  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  miexpecled  anriTal  of  a  man  known  only  as  aTictorioiis  com- 
mander, created  the  greatest  enthnsiasm  in  PortogaL  The  Begencj 
immediately  nominated  him  Marshal-General  of  their  trcM^ ;  the 
people,  always  food  of  norelt j,  hailed  his  presence  with  enthusiasm ; 
and  aU  those  persons,  whether  Portugaese  or  British,  who  had 
blamed  Sir  J<^  Cradock's  pmdent  caation,  now,  anticipating  a 
diange  iji  ^stem,  spoke  largely  and  confidently  of  the  futuro  ope- 
rations :  in  troth,  all  classes  were  greatly  excited,  and  an  ondefined 
yet  powerful  sentiment  that  something  great  woold  soon  be  achieTcd, 
penraded  the  public  nnnd. 

Sir  Arthur's  plans  were,  however,  neither  hastily  adopted  nor 
recklessly  hurried  forward ;  like  Cradock,  he  felt  the  danger  of  re- 
moving^ far  from  Lisbon  while  Victor  was  on  the  Alemtejo  frontier, 
and  he  anxiously  weighed  his  own  resources  against  those  at  the 
enemy's  disposal  Not  that  he  wavered  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive movements ;  a  general  of  his  discernment  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that,  if  the  French  were  acting  upon  any  concerted  plan, 
Uie  fake  mareh  of  Lq>is8e  to  Merida  had  marred  their  combina- 
tions, by  placing  a  whole  nation,  with  all  its  fortresses  and  all  its 
forces,  whether  insurgents,  r^;ular  troops,  or  auxiliaries,  between 
the  armies  of  Victor  and  Soult  s  and  that  neither  concert  nor  com- 
munication could  longer  exist  between  those  Marshals. 

Soulf  s  offensive  strength,  also,  was  evidently  exhausted;  he  might 
establish  himself  firmly  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Dooro,  but  he 
eould  not,  alone,  force  his  way  to  Lisbon,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  were  full,  and  through  a  countiy 
tanked  with  rivers,  mountains,  and  defiles.  He  could  not  hope, 
with  twenty-four  thousand  men,  to  beat  a  whole  people  in  arms, 
assisted  by  an  auxiliary  army  of  as  high  reputation,  and  nearly  as 
numerous  as  his  own ;  and,  moreover,  there  were  discontents  and 
conspiracy  in  his  camp,  and  of  this  Sir  Arthur  was  aware. 

Soult  alone,  then,  was  no  longer  formidable  to  the  capital ;  but 
that  which  weakened  him  increased  the  offensive  power  of  Victor, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  might  march 
straight  upon  Lisbon,  and  through  an  open  country,  the  oalj  barrier 
being  the  Tagus,  a  river  fordable  in  almost  aU  seasons.  Such  a 
movement,  or  even  a  semblance  of  it,  must  perforce  draw  the  Brit- 
ish  and  native  armies  to  that  side,  and  then  Soult,  coming  down  to 
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the  Mondego,  might,  from  thence,  ocmnect  bis  operatiims  with 
Victor's  by  the  line  of  the  Zezere,  or  advaooe  at  onoe  on  Luboo, 
as  occasion  offered. 

Now,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign,  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  English  General  were  >^ 

1.  His  central  position. 

2.  The  British  and  German  troops,  aboat  twenty-six  thoosand 
in  number ;  of  which  the  present  mider  aims,  including  sergeants, 
amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand,  with  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred horses  and  mules.  In  the  British  army  corporals  and  privates 
only  are  understood  in  the  present  under  arms,  but  in  the  French 
army  that  term  includes  all  military  persons — officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  soldiers  and  drummers,  combatants  and  con- 
combatants  ;  '^a  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the 
forces  on  each  side. 

3.  The  Portuguese  troops  of  the  line ;  of  which  there  might  be 
organized  and  armed  about  sixteen  thousand. 

Nearly  all  these  troops  were  already  collected,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing collected  in  a  short  time,  between  the  Tagus  and  Mondegio ; 
and  beyond  the  latter  river,  Trant  and  Silveiracomnumded  separate 
corps ;  the  one  upon  the  Voaga,  the  other  on  the  Tam^a. 

4.  The  militia  and  the  ardencmzasy  which  may  be  cfenominated 
the  insurgent  force. 

5.  The  fortresses  of  Almeida,  Ciudad  Bodrigo^  Elvas,  Abrantes, 
Penich6,  and  Badajos. 

6.  The  English  fleet,  the  Portuguese  craft,  and  the  free  use  of 
the  coast  and  river  navigation  for  Ids  supplies. 

7.  The  assistance  of  Cuesta,  who  had  six  thousand  cavalry  and 
thirty  thousand  infantry,  of  which  twenty-five  thousand  were 
actually  about  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  in  fiont  of  Victor's  posts. 

Sir  Arthur  Welksly's  moral  resources  were,  the  high  courage  of 
his  own  troops ;  his  personal  popularity ;  the  energy  of  an  excited 
people ;  a  favorable  moment ;  the  presentiment  of  victoiy,  and  a 
mind  equal  to  the  occasion. 

In  a  strategic  point  of  view,  to  fall  upon  Victor  was  best,  because 
he  was  the  most  dangerous  neighbor  to  Portugal ;  because  his  de- 
feat would  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  French,  most  advanti^- 
ous  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  because  the  greatest  body  of  troops 
could  be  brought  to  bear  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Soult 
held  a  rich  province,  from  whence  the  chief  supply  of  cattle  for  the 
army  was  derived ;  he  was  in  possession  of  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  where  he  was  forming  a  French  party ;  the  feelings  of  the 
Regency  and  the  people  were  greatly  troubled  by  the  loss  of 
Oporto,  asd  their  desire  to  r^gam  it  was  strongly  expressed^ 
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To  attack  Victor,  it  was  indispensable  to  concert  operations  with 
Gnesta ;  bnt  that  General  was  ilMisposed  towards  the  British,  and 
to  insure  his  co-operation  wonld  have  required  dme,  which  could  be 
better  employed  in  expelling  Soult.  For  these  reasons,  Sir  Arthur 
Welleslej  determined  to  attack  the  last-named  Marshal  without 
delay ;  intending,  if  successful,  to  establish  a  good  system  of  de- 
fence in  the  northern  provinces,  and  then,  in  conjunction  with 
Cuesta,  to  turn  his  arms  against  Victor,  hoping  thus  to  relieve 
GaUieia  more  effectually  than  by  following  the  French  into  that 
province. 

The  security  of  Lisbon  being  the  pivot  of  the  operations  against 
Soult,  time  was  the  principal  object  to  be  gained.  If  Victor  came 
fiercely  on,  he  could  not  be  stopped,  but  his  course  might  be  im- 
peded ;  his  path  could  not  be  blocked,  but  it  might  be  planted  with 
thoms«  To  effect  this,  eight  or  ten  thousand  Portuguese  troops 
were  immediately  directed  upon  Abrantes  and  Santarem,  where 
two  British  battalions  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  just  disem- 
barked also  marched,  and  were  there  joined  by  three  other  battalions 
drafted  from  the  army  at  Leiria. 

A  body  of  two  thousand  men,  composed  of  a  militia  regiment, 
and  the  Lusitanian  legion,  which  remained  near  Castello  Branco 
after  Lapisse  had  crossed  the  Tagns,  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Mayne,  and  directed  to  take  post  at  the  bridge  of 
Alcantara,  having  orders  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  blow  up  the  structure.  At  the  same  time,  the  flying 
bridges  at  Villa  Velha  and  Abrantes  were  removed,  the  garrison 
of  the  latter  place  was  reinforced,  and  General  Mackenzie  was 
appointed  to  command  all  the  troops^  whether  Portuguese  or  British, 
thus  distributed  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus.  These  pre- 
cautions appeared  sufficient^  especially  as  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  believe  the  French  weaker  than  they  really  were.  Vic- 
tor could  not,  by  a  mere  demonstration,  shake  this  line  of  defence ; 
and  if  he  forced  the  bridge  of  Alcantara,  and  penetrated  by  the 
sterile  and  difficult  route  formerly  followed  by  Junot,  it  would  bring 
him,  without  guns,  upon  Abrantes ;  but  Abrantes  was  aleady  capa- 
ble of  a  short  resistance,  and  Mackenzie  would  have  had  time  to 
line  the  rugged  banks  of  the  Zezere. 

If,  however,  Victor,  leaving  Badajos  and  Elvas  behind  him,  should 
pass  through  the  Alemtejo,  and  cross  the  Tagus  between  Abrantes 
and  Lisbon,  he  was  to  be  feared ;  but  Cuesta  had  promised  to  follow 
closely  in  the  French  GeneraFs  rear,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Mackenzie,  although  he  might  be  unable  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  river,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
capitiO,  where,  having  the  assistaiioe  of  the  fleet,  the  aid  of  the  citi- 
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sens,  and  the  chanee  of  reinforcements  from  England,  he  might 
defend  himself  until  the  army  coald  return  from  the  Douro.  More- 
over, Victor  was  eighteen  marches  from  Lisbon ;  it  was  only  by  ac- 
cident that  he  and  Soult  could  act  in  concert,  and  the  allied  army, 
having  a  sure  and  rapid  mode  of  correspondence  with  Cuesta,  was 
already  within  four  marches  of  Oporta 

The  main  body  of  the  allies  was  now  directed  upon  Coimbra; 
four  of  the  best  Portuguese  battalions  were  incorporated  in  the 
British  brigades ;  Beresford  retained,  under  his  personal  command, 
about  six  thousand  native  troops ;  Trant  remained  steadfast  on  the 
Youga,  Silveira  on  the  Tamega ;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  quitting 
the  command  of  the  legion,  was  detached,  with  a  small  Portuguese 
force,  to  Viseu,  where,  hanging  upon  Franceschi's  left  flank,  he  also 
communicated  with  Silveira's  corps  by  the  way  o£  Lamego. 

The  difficulty  of  bringing  up  forage  and  provisions,  which  had 
pressed  so  sorely  on  Sir  John  Cradock,  was  now  somewhat  less- 
ened. The  land  transport  was  indeed  still  scanty,  and  the  Admiral, 
dreading  the  long-shore  navigation  for  large  vessels,  was  without  the 
small  craft  necessary  for  victualling  the  troops  by  the  coast;  but  the 
magazines  at  Caldas  were  partly  filled,  and  twenty  large  country 
boats,  loaded  with  provisions,  the  owners  being  induced  by  premi- 
ums to  make  the  run,  had  got  safely  into  Penich6  and  the  Mondego. 
In  short,  the  obstacles  to  a  forward  movement,  although  great,  were 
not  insurmountable. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  reached  Coimbra  the  2d  of  May.  His 
army  was  concentrated  there  on  the  5th,  in  number  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets;  nine  thousand  were  Portu- 
guese, three  thousand  Germans,  the  remainder  British.  The  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  was  ignorant  that  the  allies  were  thus  assembled  in 
force  upon  the  Mondego ;  but  many  French  officers  knew  it,  and 
were  silent,  for  they  were  engaged  in  a  plot  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  which  was  probc^ly  a  part  of  the  conspiracy  alluded 
to  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  as  being  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis. 

The  French  soldiers  were  impatient  of  their  toils;  their  attach- 
ment to  Napoleon  himself  was  unshaken,  but  human  nature  shrinks 
from  perpetual  contact  with  death,  and  they  were  tired  of  war. 
This  feeling  induced  some  officers  of  high  rank,  serving  in  Spain, 
to  form  a  plan  for  changing  the  French  government;  generally 
speaking,  these  men  were  friendly  to  Napoleon  personally,  but  they 
were  republicans  in  their  politics,  and  earnest  to  reduce  ^e  power 
of  the  Emperor.  Their  project,  founded  upon  the  discontent  of 
the  troops  in  the  Peninsula,  was  to  make  a  truce  with  the  English 
anny,  to  elect  a  diief,  and  march  into  Fraoce  with  the  jresolution 
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to  abate  tbe  pride  of  Napoleon,  or  to  pull  him  from  his  throne. 
These  conspirators  at  first  turned  their  eyes  upon  Marshal  Ney, 
but  finally  resolved  to  choose  Gouvion  Sl  Cyr  for  their  leader ; 
yet  it  was  easier  to  resolve  than  to  execute.  Napoleon's  ascend- 
ency, supported  by  the  love  and  admiration  of  millions,  was  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  discontented  men ;  and, 
although  the  hopes  of  these  last  were  not  entirely  relinquished 
until  afler  Massena's  retreat  from  Portugal  in  1810,  long  before 
that  period  they  discovered  that  the  soldiers,  tired  as  they  were  of 
war,  were  faithful  to  their  great  monarch,  and  would  have  slain 
any  who  openly  stirred  against  him. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  a  principal 
mover  of  the  sedition ;  but  many  minor  plots  had  cotemporary 
existence,  for  this  was  the  spring-time  of  folly.  In  the  second 
corps  conspirators  were  numerous,  and  by  their  discourses  and  their 
slow  sullen  execution  of  orders,  had  continually  thwarted  the  ope- 
rations of  Marshal  Soult,  yet  without  exciting  his  suspicions  ;  as  he 
penetrated  into  Portugal,  their  counteractions  increased,  and,  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  Oporto,  their  design  was  ripe  for  execution. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  John  Viana,  the  son  of  an  Oporto  mer- 
chant, had  appeared  at  Marshal  Beresford's  head-quarters,  with 
proposals  from  the  French  malcontents ;  who  desired  to  have  au 
English  afficer  sent  to  them,  to  arrange  the  execution  of  a  plan, 
which  was  to  be  commenced  by  seizing  their  Greneral,  and  giving 
him  over  to  the  British  outposts :  a  detestable  project,  for  it  is  not 
in  the  field,  and  with  a  foreign  enemy,  that  soldiers  should  concert 
the  overthrow  of  their  country's  institutions.  It  would  be  idle  and 
impertinent  in  a  foreigner  to  say  how  much  and  how  long  men 
shall  bear  with  what  they  deem  an  oppressive  government,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  and  especial  loyalty  due  from  a  soldier  to  his  general 
in  the  field ;  a  compact  of  honor,  which  it  is  singularly  base  to  vio- 
late, and  so  it  has  in  all  ages  been  considered.  When  the  Argy- 
raspides,  or  silver-shields  of  the  Macedonians,  delivered  their  gen- 
eral, Eumenes,  in  bonds,  to  Antigonus,  the  latter,  although  he  had 
tempted  them  to  the  deed,  and  scrupled  not  to  slay  the  hero,  re- 
proached the  treacherous  soldiers  for  their  conduct,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  all  men  destroyed  them  ;  yet  Antigonus  was  not  a 
foreign  enemy,  but  of  their  own  kin  and  blood. 

An  English  lieutenant-colonel  attached  to  the  Portuguese  ser- 
vice reluctantly  undertook  the  duty  of  meeting  these  French  con- 
spirators, and  penetrated,  by  night,  but  in  uniform,  behind  the 
French  outposts,  by  the  lake  of  Aveiro,  or  Ovar.  He  had  pre- 
viously arranged  that  one  of  the  malcontents  should  meet  him  on 
the  water ;  the  boats  unknowingly  passed  each  other  in  the  dark. 
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and  the  Englishman  returned  to  Aveiro,  where  he  found  John  Yiana, 
in  company  with  the  French  Adjutant-Major,  D'Argenton.  The 
latter  confirmed  what  Viana  had  declared  at  Thomar ;  he  expressed 
great  respect  for  Soult,  yet  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  removing 
him  before  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  soldiers ;  and  he  readily 
agreed  to  wait,  in  person,  upon  Beresford,  saying  he  was  himself 
too  strongly  supported  in  the  French  army  to  be  airaid.  Marshal 
Beresford  was  then  at  Lisbon ;  thither  D'Argenton  followed,  and 
having  seen  him  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  rem^ed  five  days  in 
that  capital,  and  then  returned  to  Oporto.  While  at  Lisbon,  he, 
in  addition  to  his  former  reasons  for  this  conspiracy,  stated  that 
Soult  wished  to  make  himself  King  of  Portu^ ;  an  error  into 
which  he  and  many  others  naturally  fell,  from  circumstances  that 
I  have  already  noticed. 

When  Sir  Aiihiur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Coimbra,  D'Argenton 
appeared  again  at  the  English  head-quarters ;  this  time,  however, 
by  the  order  of  Sir  Arthur,  he  was  conducted  through  by-paths, 
and  returned  convinced,  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  that 
although  the  allies  were  in  force  on  the  Mondego,  many  days  must 
elapse  before  they  could  be  in  a  condition  to  attack  Oporto.  During 
his  absence,  he  had  been  denounced  by  General  Lefebre,  who  was 
falsely  imagined  to  be  favorable  to  the  conspiracy ;  being  arrested, 
passports,  signed  by  Admiral  Berkeley,  which  this  unfortunate  man, 
contrary  to  Sir  A.  W  ellesley's  urgent  recommendation,  had  insisted 
upon  having,  completely  proved  his  guilt,  and  Soult,  until  that 
moment  without  suspicion,  beheld  with  amazement  the  abyss  that 
yawned  beneath  his  feet:  his  firmness,  however,  did  not  desert 
him.  He  offered  D'Argenton  pardon,  and  even  reward,  if  he 
would  disclose  the  names  of  the  other  conspirators,  and  relate  truly 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies ;  the 
prisoner,  to  save  his  life,  readily  told  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
British,  but  Sir  A.  Wellesley's  foresight  had  rendered  that  tale 
useless,  and  with  respect  to  his  French  accomplices  D'Argenton 
was  immovable.  Exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  conspiracy, 
he  even  defied  the  Marshal's  power,  and  advised  him,  as  the  safest 
course,  to  adopt  the  conspirators'  sentiments  ;  nor  was  his  boldness 
fatal  to  him  at  the  moment,  for  Soult,  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  delayed  executing  him,  and  he  effected  his 
escape  during  the  subsequent  operations. 

He  was  not  the  only  person  who  communicated  secretly  with  the 
British  General.  Colonel  Donadieu  and  Colonel  Lafitte  were 
engaged  in  i\^e  conspiracy.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  had  an  in- 
terview with  Sir  Arthur,  between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies, 
and  from  the  first  the  malcontents  were  urgent  that  the  movements 
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of  tlie  aBied  forces  shoold  be  so  regulated  as  to  fimu*  their  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Arthur  WeUesie  j,  boweTer,  having  little  dependence 
upon  intrigae,  sternly  intimated  that  his  operations  coold  not  be 
regalated  by  their  plots,  and  hastened  his  military  measures. 

Under  the  impression  that  Silveira  was  successfully  defending 
the  line  of  the  Tamega,  the  British  General  at  first  resolved  to 
reinforce  him  by  sending  Beresford's  and  Wilson's  corps  across  the 
Douro  at  Lamego,  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  Soult  off  from  Tras 
OS  Montes ;  intending,  when  their  junction  was  effected,  to  march 
with  his  own  army  direct  upon  Oporto^  and  to  cross  the  Douro  near 
that  town,  by  the  aid  of  Beresford's  corps,  which  would  then  be  on 
the  right  bai^  This  measure,  if  executed,  would,  including  Trant% 
Wilson's,  and  Silveira's  people,  have  placed  a  mass  of  thirty  thou- 
sand troops,  regulars  and  irregulars,  between  the  Tras  os  Montes 
and  Soult,  and  the  latter  must  have  fought  a  battle  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  or  have  fallen  Wk  on  the  Minho,  whidi 
he  could  scarcely  have  passed  at  that  season  while  pressed  by  the 
pursuing  army.  But  die  plan  was  necessarily  abandoned  when 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  bridge  of  Amarante  was  forced,  and 
thai  Silveira,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  was  driven  over  the  Douro. 
The  news  of  this  disaster  only  reached  Coimbra  the  4th  of  May, 
and,  on  the  6th,  a  part  of  the  army  was  already  in  motion  to  exe- 
cute a  fresh  project,  adapted  to  the  change  of  affairs.  As  this 
eagerness  to  fall  on  Soult  may  appear  to  justify  those  who  censured 
Sir  J.  Cradock's  caution,  it  may  here  be  well  to  show  how  fiur  the 
circumstances  were  changed. 

When  Cradock  refused  to  advance,  the  Portuguese  troops  were 
insubordinate  and  disorganized ;  they  were  now  obedient  and  im- 
proved in  discipline. 

Sir  John  Cradock  had  scarcely  any  cavalry ;  four  regiments  had 
since  been  added. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  Cuesta  was  only  gathering  the  wrecks 
of  his  forces  after  Medellin ;  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men. 

The  intentions  of  the  British  government  had  been  doubtful ; 
they  were  no  longer  so.  Sir  John  Cradock's  influence  had  been 
restricted ;  the  new  General  came  out  with  enlarged  powers,  the 
full  confidence  of  the  ministers,  and  with  Portuguese  rank.  His 
reputation,  his  popularity,  and  the  disposition  of  mankind,  always 
prone  to  magnify  the  future,  whether  for  good  or  bad,  combined  to 
give  an  unusual  impulse  to  public  feeling,  and  enabled  him  to  dic- 
tate at  once  to  the  Regency,  the  diplomatists,  the  generals,  and  the 
people ;  to  disregard  fdl  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues,  and  to  cal- 
culi^ upon  resources  ftam  whidi  his  predecessor  was  debarred 

4* 
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Sir  Artlrar  WeReslej,  habitciatecl  to  the  command  of  armies,  was 
moreover  endowed  by  natore  with  a  loffy  genius,  and  a  mind  capa- 
cious of  warlike  af&lrs. 
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CAMPAIGN   ON  THE   DOT7BO. 

After  the  action  of  Amarante,  Laborde's  troops  were  recalled 
to  Oporto,  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  being 
left  to  keep  up  the  communication  with  Loison.  General  Botilho, 
however,  soon  reappeared  upon  the  Lima,  Lorge's  dragoons  were 
detached  to  watch  him,  and  meanwhile  Mermet's  division  was 
pushed  towards  the  Youga.  The  French  army  was  thus  extended 
in  detachments  from  that  river  to  the  Tamega,  occupying  two  sides 
of  a  triangle,  its  flanks  presented  to  the  enemy,  the  wings  separated 
by  the  Douro  and  without  conununication,  except  by  the  boat- 
bridge  of  Oporto.  It  required  three  days  to  unite  on  the  centre, 
and  five  days  to  concentrate  on  either  extremity. 

The  situation  of  the  allies  was  very  different.  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley, having  assembled  the  bulk  of  his  troops  at  Coimbra,  had  the 
choice  of  two  lines  of  operation;  the  one,  through  Yiseu  and 
Lamego,  by  which,  in  four  or  five  marches,  he  could  turn  the 
French  left  and  cut  them  ofi*  from  Tras  os  Montes ;  the  other  lead- 
ing upon  Oporto^  whereby,  in  two  marches,  he  could  throw  himself 
unexpectedly,  and  in  very  superior  numbers,  upon  the  enemy's 
right,  with  a  prospect  of  crushing  it  between  the  Youga  and  the 
Douro.  On  the  fii'st  of  these  two  lines,  which  were  separated  by 
the  lofty  ridges  of  the  Sierra  de  Caramula,  the  march  could  be 
covered  by  Wilson's  corps,  at  Yiseu,  and  by  Silveira's  near 
Lamego.  Along  the  second,  the  movement  could  be  screened  by 
Trant's  corps  on  the  Youga. 

The  Duke  of  Dahnatia's  dispositions  were  made  in  ignorance  of 
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Kr  Arthur  Welleslej^s  position,  numben,  and  intentkms.  He 
was  not  even  aware  of  the  yicinity  of  such  aa  antagonist,  but 
sensible  that  to  advance  directly  upon  Lisbon  was  beyond  bis 
own  strength,  he  meditated  to  cross  the  Tamega,  and  then,  covered 
by  that  river  and  the  Douro,  to  follow  the  great  route  of  Bragan^a, 
and  so  enter  the  Salamanca  country.*  It  was  in  this  view  that 
Loison  had  been  directed  to  get  possession  of  Mezamfrio  and  Pezo 
de  Bagoa,  Mermet's  advance  towards  the  Youga  being  only  to  sup- 
port Franceschi's  retreat,  when  the  arlny  should  commence  its 
movement  towards  the  Tamega. 

The  9th  of  May,  D'Argenton  was  arrested,  the  fihn  fell  from 
Soult's  eyes,  and  all  the  penis  of  his  position  broke  at  once  upon  his 
view.  Treason  in  his  camp  which  he  could  not  probe ;  a  power- 
ftil  enemy  close  in  his  front ;  the  insurgents  again  active  in  his 
rear ;  the  French  troops  scattered  from  the  Youga  to  the  Tameg% 
from  the  Douro  to  the  Lima,  and  commanded  by  officers  whose 
fidelity  was  necessarily  suspected,  while  the  extent  of  the  conspi- 
racy was  unknown.  Appalling  as  this  prospect  was,  the  Duke 
of  Dalmatia  did  not  quail  at  the  sight  The  general  officers  assured 
him  of  the  fidelity  of  the  troops ;  he  ordered  Loison  to  keep  Mezam* 
frio  and  Ragoa,  if  he  could,  but,  under  any  circumstances,  to  hold 
Amarante  fast,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  guns  and  stores  at 
Oporto  were  directed  upon  the  Tamega;  the  ammunition  that 
could  not  be  removed  was  destroyed,  and  Lorge  was  directed  to 
withdraw  the  garrison  of  Viana  and  make  for  Amarante ;  D'Ar- 
genton  was  then  closely,  although  vainly,  pressed  to  discover  hia 
aooomplioes,  and  all  the  arrangements  necessary  for  a  movement 
upon  tiie  Tras  os  M<Mites  were  actively  followed  up.  But  the  war 
was  coming  up  with  a  full  and  swift  tide ;  Loison,  upon  whose' 
vigor  the  success  of  the  operation  depended,  was  giving  way ;  Wel- 
lesley  was  abready  across  the  Youga,  and  Franceschi  was  struggling 
in  his  grasp. 

The  English  General  had  resolved  to  operate  along  both  the 
routes  before  spoken  of,  but  the  greater  facility  of  supplying  the 
troops  by  the  coast-line,  and,  above  all,  the  exposed  position  of  the 
French  right  wing,  so  near  the  allies  and  so  distant  from  succor, 
induced  him  to  make  the  principal  attack  by  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  Oporto.  He  had  one  division  of  cavahy  and  three  of  in- 
fantry, exclusive  of  Beresford's  corps.  The  first  division,  composed 
of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  twelve  guns,  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-General  Paget  The  second,  of  three  brigades  of  in* 
iantry  and  six  guns,  by  Lieutenanl-General  Sherbrooke.  The 
thirds  of  two  brigades  of  infantry  and  six  guns,  by  M^jor-General 

*  8.  JowtdbX  of  Operations,  MH. 
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HilL  The  cavalry  hj  Lieatenant-GeDend  Payne.  The  whole 
aoiounted  to  about  fourteen  thousand  five  hnndred  infantry,  fifteen 
hundred  cavahy,  and  twenty-four  guns,  of  which  six  were  only 
three-pounders. 

The  6th  of  May,  Beresford,  with  six  thousand  Portuguese,  two 
Btitbh  battalions,  five  companies  of  riflemen,  and  a  squadron  of 
cavahry,  marched  upon  Lamego^  by  the  road  of  Yiseu. 

The  7th,  the  light  cavalry  and  Paget's  division  advanced  to- 
wards the  Vouga  by  the  Oporto  road,  but  halted  on  the  8th,  to  give 
Beresford  time  to  reach  the  upper  Douro,  before  the  attack  on 
the  French  right  should  commence.  The  9th,  they  resumed  their 
march  for  the  bridge  of  Vouga ;  Hill's  division  took  the  Aveiro 
road,  and  the  whole  reached  the  line  of  the  Vouga  river  that  even- 
ing ;  but  Paget's  division  was  not  brought  up  until  after  dark,  and 
then  with  caution,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  guard  from  seeing  the 
columns,  the  intent  being  to  surprise  Franceschi  the  next  morning. 
That  Greneral,  with  all  his  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Mermefs  divi- 
sion, and  six  guns,  occupied  a  villa^  eight  miles  beyond  Vouga 
bridge,  called  Albergaria  Nova;  the  remainder  of  Mermet's  in- 
fiutry  were  at  Grijon,  one  march  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  main  road 
to  Oporto.  Franceschi  had  that  day  informed  Soult  that  the  allied 
forces  were  collecting  on  the  Mondego,  and  that  Trant's  posts  had 
closed  upon  the  Vouga ;  he  was,  however,  far  from  suspecting  that 
the  whole  army  was  upon  the  last  river,  although,  from  the  impru- 
dent conversation  of  an  £nglish  officer,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  he 
had  reason  to  expect  an  attack  of  some  kind. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  plan  was  partly  arranged  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  field  officer  who  had  met  D'Argenton.  He  had 
observed,  during  his  intercourse  with  the  conspirators,  that  the  lake 
of  Ovar  was  unguarded  by  the  French,  although  it  extended  twenty 
miles  behind  tiieir  outposts,  and  all  the  b^ts  were  at  Aveiro, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  allies.  On  this  information,  it  was 
decided  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  by  the  lake.  Accordingly,  Gen- 
eral Hill  embarked  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  with  one  brigade — 
the  other  being  to  follow  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  fisher- 
men looked  on  at  first  with  surprise,  but,  soon  comprehending  the 
object^  voluntarily  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  boats,  and  worked  with 
such  a  will  that  the  whole  fiotilla  arrived  at  Ovar  precisely  at  sun- 
rise on  the  10th,  when  the  troops  immediately  disembarked.  That 
day,  also,  Beresford,  having  rallied  Wilson's  corps  upon  his  own, 
reached  Pea;o  de  Ragoa ;  and  he  it  was  that  had  repulsed  Loison 
and  pursued  him  to  Amarante, 

Both  fianks  of  the  French  army  were  now  turned,  and  at  the 
same  mpment  Sir  Arthur,  with  (he  main  body,  fell  upon  Frances^ 
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chi ;  £xr  wiiile  the  flodlla  was  navigating  the  lake  of  Orar,  the 
att^npt  to  snrpriae  that  General  at  Albergaria  Nova  was  in  pro- 
gress. Sherfoiooke's  division  was  not  yet  up ;  but  General  Cotton, 
with  the  light  cavalry,  crossing  the  Vooga  a  little  after  midnight, 
endeavored  to  torn  the  enemy's  left,  and  get  behind  him  while  the 
head  of  Paget's  division,  mardiing  a  little  later,  passed  through  the 
defiles  of  Vooga,  directly  npon  Albergaria.  Trant's  corps  was  to 
make  way  between  Paget^s  division  and  the  lake  of  Aveiro^ 

This  enterprise,  so  well  omeeived,  was  baffled  by  petty  events, 
such  as  always  abound  in  war.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  per- 
fectly know  die  ground  beyond  the  Vouga,  and  late  in  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  Colonel  Trant,  having  ascertained  that  an  impracti<»- 
ble  ravine,  extending  from  the  lake  to  Olivera  de  Azemiz,  would 
prevent  him  from  obeying  his  orders,  passed  the  bridge  of  Vouga, 
and  carried  his  own  guns  beyond  the  defiles— thinking  thus  to  leave 
the  bridge  clear  for  the  British  artillery  and  Richard  Stewart's 
brigade,  which  had  been  charged  to  conduct  the  British  cannon. 
Th»  task  was  difficult ;  several  carriages  broke  down,  and  Trant's 
corps  took  the  lead  of  Paget's  column,  the  march  of  which  was 
impeded  by  the  broken  gun-carriages.  Meanwhile  the  cavalry 
under  Cotton  were  misled  by  the  guides,  and  came,  in  broad  day- 
light, upon  Franceschi,  who,  with  his  flank  resting  upon  a  wood 
garnished  with  in&ntry,  boldly  offered  a  battle  that  Cotton  dared 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  accept.  Thus,  an  hour's  delay,  pro- 
duced by  a  few  trifling  accidents,  marred  a  combination  that  would 
have  shorn  Soult  of  a  third  of  his  infiintry  and  all  his  light  cavalry ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  when  Franceschi's  horsemen  were 
cut  off,  and  General  Hill  at  Ovar,  Mermet's  division  could  have 
escaped  across  the  Douro. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  came  up  to  Albergaria  with  Pagef  s 
infantry,  Franceschi  was  still  in  position,  skirmishing  with  Tranf  s 
corps,  and  evidently  ignorant  of  what  a  force  was  advancing  against 
him ;  but  being  immediatoly  attacked,  and  his  foot  dislodged  from 
the  wood,  he  retreated  along  the  road  to  Olivera  de  Azemis,  briskly 
pursued  by  the  allied  in£uitry.  Nevertheless,  valiantly  extricating 
himself  fiom  this  perilous  situation,  he  reached  Olivera  without 
any  serious  loss,  and  continuing  his  march  during  the  night  by 
Feria,  joined  Mermet  next  morning  at  Grijon. 

Franceschi,  in  the  course  of  the  lOth^  could  see  the  whole  of  the 
English  anny,  including  the  troops  with  Hill,  and  it  may  create 
surprise  that  he  should  pass  so  near  the  lattor  General  without 
being  attacked ;  but  Hill  was  strictly  obedient  to  his  orders,  which 
forbade  him  to  act  on  the  enemy's  rear ;  and  those  orders  were  wise 
and  prudent,  because  the  principle  of  operating  with  small  bodies 
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on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  enemy  is  vicious.  While  the  number 
of  men  on  the  left  of  the  Douro  was  unknown,  it  would  have  been 
rash  to  interpose  a  single  brigade  between  the  advanced  guard  and 
the  main  body  of  the  French.  The  object  of  Hill's  being  sent  to 
Ovar  wasy  1.  That  the  line  of  march  might  be  eased  and  the  ene- 
my's attention  distracted ;  2.  That  a  division  of  fresh  soldiers  might 
be  at  hand  to  follow  the  pursuit,  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  bridge  of 
Oporto  pell-mell  with  the  flying  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  soldier-like 
retreat  of  Franceschi  that  prevented  the  last  object  from  being 
attained. 

Greneral  Pagefs  division  and  the  cavalry  halted  the  night  of  the 
lOth  at  Olivera.  Sherbrooke's  division  passed  the  Vouga  later  in 
the  day,  and  remained  in  Albergaria.  The  next  morning  the  pur- 
suit was  renewed,  and  the  men,  marching  strongly,  came  up  with 
the  enemy  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

COMBAT   OF   GRUrON. 

The  French  were  posted  across  the  road  on  a  range  of  steep 
hills,  a  wood  occupied  with  infiemtry  covered  their  right  flank,  and 
their  front  was  protected  by  a  village  and  broken  ground,  but  their 
lefl  was  ill-placed.  The  British  troops  came  up  briskly  in  one 
column,  the  head  of  which  was  instantly  and  sharply  engaged.  The 
16th  Portuguese  regiment,  then  quitting  the  line  of  march,  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  the  wood  covering  his  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Germans,  who  were  in  the  rear,  bringing  their  left  shoulders 
forward,  without  any  halt  or  check,  turned  the  other  flank  of  the 
French.  The  latter  immediately  abandoned  the  position,  and,  being 
pressed  in  the  rear  by  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  lost  a  few  killed 
and  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  The  heights  a£  Carvalho  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  turn  and  check  the  pursuing  squadrons,  yet, 
when  the  British  in&ntry,  with  an  impetuous  pace,  again  drew 
near,  they  fell  back ;  and  thus  flghting  and  retreating,  a  blow  and 
a  race,  wore  the  day  away.  During  this  combat,  Hill  was  to  have 
marched  by  the  coast-road  towards  Oporto,  to  intercept  the  enemy's 
retreat ;  but,  by  some  error  in  the  transmission  of  orders,  that  Gen- 
eral, taking  the  route  of  Feria,  crossed  Trant's  line  of  march,  and 
the  time  thus  lost  could  not  be  regained. 

The  British  halted  at  dark.  The  French  passed  the  Douro  in 
the  night  and  destroyed  th«  bridge,  and  all  the  heavy  artillery  and 
baggage  still  in  Oporto  were  immediately  sent  off  by  this  road  to 
Amarante.  Mermet,  without  halting,  foUowed  the  same  route  as 
far  as  Vallonga  and  Baltar,  having  orders  to  secure  all  the  boats 
and  vigilantly  to  patrol  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  Loi^ 
son,  his  retreat  from  Peso  de  B^goa  being  unknown,  was  again 
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warned  to  hold  tlie  Taiiieg%  as  he  Takied  the  Mdfety  of  the  armj. 
Finally,  Sonlt  having  directed  ail  the  craft  in  the  Douro  in  his 
front  to  be  secured,  and  having  placed  guards  at  convenient  points, 
resolved  to  hold  OpcMrto  during  the  12th,  that  Lorge's  dragoons  and 
the  different  detachments  might  have  time  to  concentrate  at  Ama- 
rante. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  attention  was  now  principallj  directed 
to  the  river  in  its  course  below  the  city,  for  the  reports  of  his 
cavalry  led  him  to  believe  that  Hill's  division  had  been  disembark- 
ed at  Ovar  from  the  ocean,  and  he  expected  that  the  empty  vessels 
would  come  round  to  effect  a  passage  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  Douro. 
Nevertheless,  thinking  that  I^ison  still  held  Mezamfrio  and  Peso 
with  six  thousand  men,  and  knowing  that  three  brigades  occupied  in- 
termediate posts  between  Amarante  and  Oporto,  he  was  satisfied 
that  his  retreat  was  secured,  and  thought  there  was  no  rashness  in 
maintaining  his  position  for  another  day.  But  the  oonspiralors 
were  busy.  His  orders  were  neglected  or  only  half  obeyed,  and 
&Jse  reports  of  their  execution  made  to  him. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  heads  of  the  British  columns  arrived 
at  Villa  Nova,  and  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  the  whole  army  was  concentrated  there,  yet  hidden  from 
Soalt  by  the  height  upon  which  the  convent  of  Sarea  stood.  The 
Douro  rolled  between  the  hostile  forces,  and  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  nothing  from  the  previous  operations,  could  in  two 
days  take  post  behind  the  Tam^^a,  from  whence  the  retreat  upon 
Braganga  would  be  certain;  and  they  might,  in  passing,  defeat 
Beresford ;  for  that  General's  force  was  feeble  in  numbers,  in  in- 
faxM^  as  to  organization,  and  the  utmost  Sir  Arthur  expected  from 
it  was  that,  vexing  the  French  line  of  march,  and  infesting  the 
road  of  Villa  Real,  it  would  oblige  Soult  to  take  the  less  accessible 
route  of  Chaves  and  retire  to  Grallida  instead  of  Leon.  This 
however  could  not  happen  unless  the  main  body  of  the  allies  fol* 
bwed  the  French  closely  from  Oporto,  and  as  Soult  at  Salamanca 
woold  have  been  more  formidable  than  ever,  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  campaign  and  the  immediate  safety  of  Beresford's  corps  alike 
demanded  that  the  Douro  should  be  quickly  passed.  But  how 
force  the  passage  of  a  river,  deep,  swifl,  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  with  ten  thousand  veterans  guarding  the  opposite 
bank  I  Alexander  the  Great  might  have  turned  from  it  without 
shame! 

The  height  of  Sarea,  round  which  the  Douro  came  with  a  sharp 
elbow,  ]H:evented  any  view  of  the  upper  river  from  the  town,  and 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  confident  that  all  above  the  city  was  secure, 
took  his  statkm  in  a  house  westward  of  Oporto,  whence  he  could 
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discern  the  whole  coarse  of  the  lower  river  to  its  mouth.  Mean- 
while, from  the  samniit  of  Sarea,  Sir  A.  Welleslej,  with  an  eagle's 
gbince,  searched  all  the  opposite  bank  and  the  city  and  country 
beyond  it  He  saw  horses  and  baggage  moving  on  the  road  to. 
Vallonga,  and  the  dust  of  columns  in  retreat,  but  no  large  body  of 
troops  near  the  river ;  the  enemy's  guards  were  few  and  distant 
from  each  other;  his  patrols  neither  numerous  nor  vigilant,  and 
an  auspicious  negligence  seemed  to  pervade  his  camp.  Suddenly 
a  large  unfinished  building,  called  the  Seminary,  caught  the  English 
General's  eye.  This  isolated  structure,  having  a  short  easy  access 
from  the  river,  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which,  extending  to 
the  water  on  either  side,  inclosed  an  area  sufficient  for  two  battal- 
ions in  order  of  battle  ;  the  only  egress  was  by  an  iron  gate  open- 
ing on  the  ValloDga  road,  and  the  building  itself  commanded  every- 
thing in  its  vicinity,  except  one  mound,  which  was  within  cannon- 
shot,  but  too  pointed  to  hold  a  gun.  There  were  no  French  posts 
near,  and  the  direct  line  of  passage  from  the  height  of  Sarea,  across 
the  river  to  the  buOding,  being  to  the  right  hand,  was  hidden  from 
the  troops  in  the  town.  Here,  then,  with  a  marvellous  hardihood. 
Sir  Arthur  resolved,  if  he  could  find  but  one  boat,  to  make  his 
way,  in  the  face  of  a  veteran  army  and  a  renowned  Grcneral. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE   DOUBO. 

A  poor  barber,  evading  the  French  patrols,  had  during  the  night 
come  over  the  water  in  a  small  skiff.  Colonel  Waters,  a  staff 
officer,  a  quick  daring  man,  discovered  this,  and  aided  by  the  barber 
and  by  the  Prior  of  Amarante,  who  gallantly  offered  his  services, 
immediately  passed  the  river,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned  unper- 
ceived  with  three  large  barges.  Meanwhile,  eighteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  got  up  to  the  convent  of  Sarea,  and  Major-General  John 
Murray  was  directed,  with  the  German  brigade,  some  squadrons  of 
the  14th  dragoons,  and  two  guns,  upon  the  Barca  de  Avintas,  three 
miles  above.  He  had  orders  to  sedc  for  boats  and  effect  a  passage 
there  also,  if  possible ;  and  when  Waters  returned,  some  of  the 
English  troops  were  pushed  towards  Murray  in  support,  while 
others  cautiously  approached  the  brink  of  the  river  under  Sarea. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock;  the  French  were  still  tranquil  and 
unsuspidons ;  the  British  wondering  and  expectant  Sir  Arthur 
was  informed  that  one  boat  was  brought  up  to  the  point  of  passage. 
"  Well,  let  the  men  cross,''  was  his  reply ;  and  at  this  simple  order, 
an  officer  with  twenty-five  soldiers  of  the  Bluffs  embarked,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  silently  placed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  army. 

The  Seminary  was  thus  gained ;  all  was  quiet  in  Oporto,  and  a 


^       kr/r/oAia/oty  o/^ylcA 

SIR  A^RTHUR   WELLESzSy^ 
M.ARSHA  L    SO  ILT 


.r     -y 
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seoond  boat  followed  the  first ;  no  hostile  movement  was  seen,  no 
sound  heard,  and  a  third  boat  passed  higher  up  the  river ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  men  from  this  last  set  foot  on  shore,  when  a 
tumultuous  noise  arose  in  the  citj.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  shouts 
arose  from  aU  parts,  the  people  were  seen  vehemently  gesticulating 
and  making  signals  from  the  houses ;  confused  masses  of  French 
troops,  hurxTing  forth  from  the  streets  by  the  higher  grounds, 
threw  out  swarms  of  skirmishers  that  came  furiously  down  against 
the  Seminary.  The  British  army  instantly  crowded  to  the  bank 
of  the  river ;  Paget's  and  Hill's  divisions  collected  at  the  point  of 
passage,  and  Sherbrooke's  division  where  the  boat  bridge  had  been 
cut  away  from  Villa  Nova.  Paget  himself  had  passed  in  the  third 
boat,  and  having  mounted  the  roof  of  the  Seminary,  was  already 
struck  down  with  a  dangerous  wound.  Hill  took  his  place.  The 
musketry  was  sharp,  voluble,  and  increasing  as  the  numbers  on 
both  sides  accumulated;  but  the  French  attack  was  eager  and  con- 
stant, their  fire  augmented  faster  than  that  of  the  English,  and ' 
their  artillery  also  began  to  play  upon  the  building.  The  British 
guns  from  Sarea  commanded  indeed  the  whole  inclosure  round  the 
Seminary,  and  swept  the  left  of  the  wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
confine  the  French  assault  to  the  side  of  the  iron  gate ;  but  Murray 
did  not  appear,  and  the  struggle  was  so  violent,  and  the  moment  so 
critical,  that  Sir  Arthur  himself  was  only  prevented  from  crossing 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  those  about  him,  and  the  just 
confidence  he  had  in  General  Hill. 

At  this  period  some  citizens  pushed  over  to  Villa  Nova  with 
several  great  boats,  Sherbrooke's  people  began  to  cross  in  large 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  loud  shout  in  the  town,  and  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  frx>m  all  the  windows,  gave  notice  that 
the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Murray's 
troops  were  now  seen  descending  the  right  bank  from  Avintas,  three 
battalions  were  in  the  Seminary,  and  Hill,  advancing  to  the  in- 
closure wall,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  French  columns,  as 
they  passed,  in  haste  and  confusion,  by  the  Vallonga  road.  Five 
pieces  of  French  artillery  came  galloping  out  from  the  town 
on  the  lefr,  but,  appalled  by  the  terrible  line  of  musketry  to  be 
passed,  the  drivers  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  while  thus  hesitating,  a 
volley  from  behind  stretched  most  of  the  artillery-men  on  the 
ground ;  the  rest,  dispersing  among  the  inclosures,  lefl  their  guns 
on  the  road.  This  volley  was  given  by  a  part  of  Sherbrooke's 
people,  who,  having  forced  their  way  through  the  streets,  thus  came 
upon  the  rear.  In  fine,  the  passage  was  won,  and  the  allies  were 
in  considerable  force  on  the  French  side  of  the  river.  To  the  left, 
General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  brigade  of  guards  and  the  29th 
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regiment,  was  in  the  town,  and  pressing  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  quitting  it.  In  the  centre,  General  Hill,  holding  tlie 
Seminary  and  the  wall  of  the  inclosure,  with  the  Bluffs,  the  4dth, 
the  66th,  the  16th  Portuguese,  and  a  battalion  of  detachments, 
sent  a  damaging  fire  into  the  masses  as  they  passed  him,  and  his 
line  was  prolonged  on  the  right,  although  with  a  considerable  in- 
terval, by  General  Murray's  Germans,  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
14th  dragoons.  The  remainder  of  the  army  kept  passing  the 
river  at  different  points,  and  the  artillery,  from  the  height  of  Sarea, 
still  searched  the  enemy's  columns  as  they  hurried  along  the  line 
of  retreat. 

If  General  Murray  had  then  fallen  boldly  in  upon  the  disordered 
crowds,  their  discomfiture  would  have  been  complete ;  but  he  suf- 
fered column  after  column  to  pass  him,  without  even  a  cannon  shot, 
and  seemed  fearful  lest  they  should  turn  and  push  him  into  the 
river.  General  Charles  Stewart  and  Major  Hervey,  impatient  of 
this  timidity,  charged  with  the  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and 
riding  over  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  as  it  was  pushing  through  a 
narrow  road  to  gain  an  open  space  beyond,  unhorsed  Laborde  and 
wounded  Foy ;  but  on  the  English  side  Hervey  lost  an  arm,  and 
bis  gallant  horsemen,  receiving  no  support  from  Murray,  had  to 
fight  their  way  back  with  loss.  This  finished  the  action ;  the  French 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  British  remained  on  the  ground 
they  had  gained.  The  latter  lost  twenty  killed,  a  general  and 
ninety-five  men  wounded;  the  former  had  about  five  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  five  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken  in  the 
fight ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  fifty  guns  (of 
which  the  carriages  had  been  burnt)  were  afterwards  found  in  the 
arsenal,  and  seven  hundred  men  were  captured  in  the  hospitals. 

Napoleon's  veterans  were  so  experienced,  so  inured  to  warfare, 
that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  more  readily  recover  from  such  a 
surprise,  and  before  they  reached  Vallonga  their  columns  were 
again  in  order,  with  a  regular  rear-guard  covering  the  retreat ;  a 
small  garrison  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  which  had  been  cut  off, 
being  guided  by  some  friendly  Portuguese,  also  rejoined  the  army 
in  the  night,  and  Soult,  believing  that  Loison  was  at  Amarante, 
thought  he  had  happily  escaped  the  danger. 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  employed  the  remainder  of  the  12th,  and 
the  next  day,  in  bringing  over  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  the 
baggage,  the  stores,  and  the  artillery.  Murray's  Grermans  indeed 
pursued  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  not  further  than  about 
two  leagues  on  the  road  of  Amarante,  and  this  delay  has  been 
blamed  as  an  error  in  Sir  Arthur.  It  is  argued  that  an  enemy 
once  surprised  should  never  be  allowed  to  recover,  and  that  Soult 
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should  hKve  been  Ic^owed  uj^  even  whUe  a  single  regiment  was 
left  to  pursue.  The  reasons  for  halting  were,  first,  that  a  part  of 
the  army  was  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro ;  secondly,  that  the 
troops  had  oatmarched  provisionSy  baggage,  and  ammunition,  and 
havii^  passed  over  above  eighty  miles  of  d^cult  country  in  four 
days,  during  three  of  which  they  were  constantly  fighting,  both 
men  and  animals  required  rest ;  thirdly,  that  nothing  was  known  of 
Beresford,  whose  contemporary  operations  it  is  time  to  relate. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  (m  the  Douro  was  marked  by  the  re- 
pulse of  Loison's  division,  which  immediately  fell  back,  as  I  have 
already  related,  to  Meziunfrio,  but  followed  by  the  Portuguese 
patrols  only,  for  Beresford  halted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
because  the  British  regiments  were  stiU  in  the  rear.  This  was  on 
the  10th.  Silveira,  who  was  at  Villa  Real,  had  orders  to  feel 
towards  Mezamfrio  fi>r  the  enemy,  and  the  Marshal's  force  was 
thusy  with  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents,  in  readiness  to  turn 
Soolt  from  the  route  of  Villa  Real  to  Bragan^a.  The  11th  Loison 
continued  his  retreat,  and  Beresford  finding  Um  so  timid,  followed 
and  skirmished  wiUi  his  rear-guard;  at  the  same  time  Silveira 
adTanced  from  Villa  Real.  On  the  I2th,  the  French  outposts  in 
front  of  Amarante  were  driven  in,  and  the  13th  Loison  abandoned 
that  town,  and  took  the  route  of  Guimaraens.  These  events  were 
unknown  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  but 
he  heard  that  Soult,  after  destroying  his  artillery  and  ammunition, 
near  Penafiel,  had  passed  over  the  mountains  towards  Braga,  and 
judging  this  to  arise  £rom  Beresford's  operations  on  the  Tamega, 
he  reinforced  Murray  with  some  cavalry,  ordering  him  to  proceed 
by  Penafiel,  and  if  Loison  still  lingered  near  Amarante,  to  open  a 
communication  with  Beresford.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  ascend  the  Tamega,  and  intercept  the  enemy  at  Chaves. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  army  marched  in  two  columns 
upon  the  Minho,  the  one  by  the  route  of  Barca  de  Troffa  and 
Braga,  the  other  by  the  Ponte  d' Ave  and  Barcellos ;  but,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14tii,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  about  Braga 
gaTC  certain  proofs  that  not  Valen^a  and  Tuy,  but  Chaves  or 
Montal^re,  would  be  the  point  of  his  retreat  Hereupon,  the  left 
column  was  drawn  off  from  the  Barcellos  road  and  directed  upon 
Braga,  and  Beresford  was  instructed  to  move  by  Monterey,  upon 
Villa  del  Bey,  if  Soult  should  take  the  line  of  Montalegre.  The 
15th,  Sir  Aithur  reached  Braga.  Murray  was  at  Guimaraens  on 
his  right,  and  Beresford;  who  had  anticipated  his  orders,  was  near 
Chaves,  having  sent  Silveira  towards  Salamonde,  with  instructions 
to  occupy  the  passes  of  Buivaens  and  Melgasso.  At  this  time, 
however,  Soult  was  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  Braga,  having,  by 
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a  surprising  effort^  extricated  himself  from  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations  that  a  general  ever  escaped  from ;  but  to  under- 
stand this,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  countiy  through  which  his 
retreat  was  effected. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Sierra  de  Cabreira  and  the  Sierra 
de  Catalina  line  the  right  bank  of  theTamega;  but,  in  approaching 
the  Douro,  the  latter  slants  off  towards  Oporto,  leaving  a  rough  but 
practicable  slip  of  land,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Oporto 
to  Amarante :  hence,  the  French  in  retreating  to  the  latter  town 
had  the  Douro  on  their  right  hand  and  the  Sierra  de  Catalina  on 
their  left,  both  supposed  impassable ;  and  although  between  Ama- 
rante and  Braga,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Catalina,  a  route 
practicable  for  artillery  runs  through  Guimaraens,  it  was  necessary 
to  reach  Amarante  to  fall  into  this  road.  Soult,  therefore,  as  he 
advanced  along  the  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Douro,  rested  his  hopes  of  safety  entirely  upon  Loison's  holding 
Amarante;  several  days,  however,  had  elapsed  since  that  Greneral 
had  communicated  with  the  army,  and  an  aide-de-camp  was  sent, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  to  ascertain  his  exact  position.  Colo- 
nel Tholos^,  the  officer  employed,  found  Loison  at  Amarante,  but 
neither  his  remonstrances,  nor  the  after-coming  intelligence  that 
Oporto  was  evacuated  and  the  army  in  full  retreat  upon  the  Tame- 
ga,  could  induce  that  General  to  remain  there  ;  as  we  have  seen,  he 
marched  towards  Guimaraens  on  the  13th,  abandoning  the  bridge 
of  Amarante  without  a  blow,  and  leaving  his  commander  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  army  to  what  must  have  appeared  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

The  news  of  this  unexpected  calamity  reached  Soult  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  just  after  he  had  passed  the 
rugged  banks  of  the  Souza  river ;  the  weather  was  boisterous,  the 
men  were  fatigued,  voices  were  heard  calling  for  a  capitulation,  and 
the  whole  army  was  stricken  with  dismay.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  justified,  by  his  energy,  that  fortune  which 
had  raised  him  to  his  high  rank  in  the  world.  Being,  by  a  Spanish 
pedlar,  informed  of  a  path  that,  mounting  the  right  bank  of  the 
Souza,  led  over  the  Sierra  de  Catalina  to  Guimaraens,  he,  on  the 
instant,  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  treacherous  or  fearful  in  the 
ranks,  destroyed  the  artillery,  abandoned  the  military  chest  and 
l>&gg^6>  loaded  the  animals  with  sick  men  and  musket  ammuni- 
tion, and  repassing  the  Souza,  followed  his  Spanish  guide  with  a 
hardy  resolution.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  path 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  in  those  wild  regions,  yet  the  troops 
made  good  their  passage  over  the  mountains  to  Pombeira,  and  at 
Guimaraens  happUy  fell  in  with  Loison.    During  the  night  they 
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weie  joined  by  Lorge's  dni^^na  from  BfBga,  and  thus,  almoBt 
bejond  hope,  the  whole  annj  was  concentrated. 

If  Soult's  energy  in  oonunand  was  conspicuous  on  this  occasion, 
his  sagaci^  and  judgment  were  not  less  remarkably  displayed  in 
what  followed.  Most  generals  would  have  moved  by  the  direct 
route  from  Guimaraens  to  Bi*aga ;  but  he,  with  a  long  reach  of 
mind,  calculated  from  the  sladuiess  of  pursuit  after  he  passed  Val- 
longa,  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  army  must  be  on  the  road  to 
Braga,  and  would  be  there  before  him ;  or  that,  at  best,  he  should 
be  obli^d  to  retreat  fighting,  and  must  sacrifice  the  guns  and  bag- 
gage of  Loison's  and  Loi'ge's  corps  in  the  fiioe  of  an  enemy — ^a 
circamstance  that  might  operate  faibdly  on  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
and  would  certainly  give  opportunities  to  the  malcontents;  and 
already  one  of  the  generals  (i^parenUy  Loison)  was  recommend- 
ing a  convention  like  Cintra.*  Wher^re,  with  a  firmness  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  Soult  destroyed  all  the  guns  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  baggage  and  ammunition  of  Loison's  and 
Lorge's  divisions ;  then,  leaving  the  high  road  to  Braga  on  his  left, 
once  more  took  to  the  mountain  paths,  making  for  the  heights  of 
Carvalho  d'Este,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
thus  gaining  a  day's  march,  in  point  of  time.  The  morning  of  the 
15th  he  drew  up  hb  troops  in  the  position  he  had  occupied  two 
months  before,  at  the  battle  of  Braga ;  and  by  this  spectacle,  where 
twenty  thousand  men  were  collected  upon  the  theatre  of  a  former 
victory,  and  disposed  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  effect,  he  aroused 
all  the  sinking  pride  of  the  French  soldiers.  It  was  a  happy  reach 
of  generabhip,  an  inspiration  of  real  genius  I 

He  now  reorganized  hisarmy,  taking  the  coomiand  of  the  rear- 
guard himself,  and  giving  that  of  the  advanced  guard  to  General 
Loison.  Noble,  the  French  historian  of  this  campaign,  says,  ^  Ae 
whole  army  was  attonishedf*  as  if  it  were  not  a  stroke  of  eonsummate 
policy,  that  the  rear,  which  was  pursued  by  the  British,  should  be 
under  the  General-in-chief,  and  that  the  front,  which  was  to  fi^^t 
its  way  through  the  native  forces,  should  have  a  commander  wli^ 
very  name  called  up  all  the  revengeful  passions  of  the  Portuguese. 
Maneta  dared  not  surrender  /  and  thus  the  Duke  of  Dahnatia  dex- 
terously forced  those  to  act  with  most  zeal  who  were  least  inclined 
to  serve  him ;  but  in  sooth,  such  was  his  perilous  situation,  that  all 
the  resources  of  his  mind  and  all  the  energy  of  his  character  were 
needed  to  save  the  anny. 

From  Carvalho  he  retired  to  Salamonde,  from  whence  there 
were  two  lines  of  retreat :  the  one  through  Buivaens  and  Venda 
l^ova,  by  which  the  army  had  marched  when  coming  from  Chaves 

*  Nobltf s  Ownpi^^  d>  Gilica. 
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two  montlifl  before ;  the  other,  shorter,  although  more  impracticable, 
leading  by  the  Ponte  Nova  and  Ponte  H^Hserella  into  the  road 
mnning  from  Ruivaens  to  Montalegre.  Bnt  the  scouts  brought 
intelUgence  that  the  bridge  of  Ruivaens,  on  the  little  river  of  that 
name,  was  broken,  and  defended  by  twelve  hmidred  Portuguese, 
with  artillery,  and  that  another  party  had  been,  since  the  morning, 
destroying  the  Ponte  Nova  on  the  Cavado  river.  The  destruction 
of  the  first  bridge  blocked  the  road  to  Chaves ;  the  second,  if  com- 
pleted, and  the  passage  well  defended,  would  have  cut  the  French 
off  from  Montalegre.  The  night  was  setting  in,  the  soldiers  were 
harassed,  barefooted,  and  starving ;  the  ammunition  was  injured  by 
the  rain,  which  had  never  ceased  since  the  13th,  and  which  was 
now  increasing  in  violence,  accompanied  with  storms  of  wind  ;  the 
British  army  would  certainly  fall  upon  the  rear  in  the  morning; 
and  if  the  Ponte  Nova,  where  the  guard  was  reported  to  be  weak, 
could  not  be  secured,  the  hour  of  surrender  was  surely  arrived.  In 
this  extremity,  Soult  sent  for  Major  Dulong,  an  officer  justly  reputed 
for  one  of  the  most  daring  in  the  French  ranks.  Addressing  him- 
self to  this  brave  man,  he  said,  ''I  have  chosen  you  from  the  whole 
army  to  seize  the  Ponte  Nova,  which  has  been  cut  by  the  enemy. 
Select  a  hundred  grenadiers  and  twenty-five  horsemen,  endeavor 
to  surprise  the  guards,  and  secure  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  If 
you  succeed,  say  so,  but  send  no  other  report ;  your  silence  will 
suffice."  Thus  exhorted,  and  favored  by  the  storm,  Dulong  reached 
the  bridge  unperceived  of  the  Portuguese,  killed  the  sentinel  be- 
fore any  alarm  was  given,  and  then,  followed  by  twelve  grenadiers, 
began  crawling  along  a  narrow  slip  of  masonry,  which  was  the 
only  part  undestroyed.  The  Cavado  river  was  flooded  and  roaring 
in  its  deep  channel,  one  of  the  grenadiers  fell  into  the  gulf,  but  the 
noise  of  the  waters  was  louder  than  his  cry,  and  Dulong  with  the 
eleven  reaching  the  other  side  surprised  the  nearest  post;  the 
remainder  of  his  men  advanced  at  die  same  moment  close  to  the 
bridge,  and  some  crossing  and  others  mounting  the  heights,  shouting 
and  firing,  scared  the  poor  peasantry,  who  imagined  the  whole 
army  was  upon  them ;  thus  the  passage  was  gallantly  won. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  bridge  was  repaired  and  the  advanced  guards 
of  the  French  commenced  crossing ;  but  the  column  of  march  was 
long,  the  road  narrow  and  rugged,  the  troops  filed  over  slowly,  and 
beyond  the  Ponte  Nova  there  was  a  second  obstacle  stiU  more  for- 
midable. For  the  pass  in  which  the  troops  were  moving  being  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  open  on  the  left  for  several  miles,  at  last 
came  upon  a  torrent  called  the  Miserella,  which,  breaking  down  a 
deep  ravine,  or  rather  gulph,  was  only  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
c<mstructed  with  a  nngle  lofty  arch,  cidled  SatUdoTj  or  the  leaper. 
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and  so  imutow  that  only  three  persons  ooald  pass  abreast  Fortn- 
naielj  for  the  French,  the  Saltador  was  not  cut,  but  intrenched  and 
defended  bj  a  few  hundred  Portuguese  peasants,  who  occupied  the 
rocks  on  tbe  fiuther  side,  and  here  the  good  soldier  Dulong  again 
saved  the  army  ;*  for,  when  a  first  and  second  attempt  had  b«en 
repulsed,  he  carried  the  intrenehments  by  a  third  effort,  and,  at  the 
same  instant,  fell  deeply  wounded.  The  head  of  the  column  then 
poured  over,  and  it  was  fuU  time,  for  the  English  guns  were  thun- 
dering in  the  rear,  and  the  Ponte  Nova  was  choked  with  dead. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  quitting  Braga  on  the  morning  of  the 
ISth,  had  come,  about  four  o'dock,  upon  Sonlt's  rear-guard,  which 
remained  at  Salamonde  to  cover  the  passage  of  the  army  over  the 
bridges.  The  right  was  strongly  protected  by  a  ravine,  the  left 
occupied  a  steep  hill,  and  a  stout  battle  might  have  been  made ; 
but  men  thus  circumstanced,  and  momentarily  expecting  an  order 
to  retreat,  will  seldom  stand  firmly ;  on  this  occasion,  when  some 
li^t  troops  turned  the  left,  and  General  Sherbrooke,  with  the  guards, 
mounting  the  steep  hill,  attacked  the  front,  the  French  made  but 
one  discharge,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  the  Ponte  Nova.  As  this 
bridge  was  not  on  the  direct  line  of  retreat,  they  were  ibr  some  time 
unpereeived,  and  gaining  ground  of  their  pursuers,  formed  a  rear* 
guard ;  yet  being  at  last  descried,  some  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
mi  them,  and  then  man  and  horse,  crushed  together,  went  over  into 
the  gulph,  and  the  bridge,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  defile  beyond  were 
strewed  with  mangled  bodies.  This  was  the  last  calamity  inflicted 
by  the  sword  upon  the  French  army  in  this  retreat ;  a  retreat 
attended  by  many  horrid  as  well  as  glorious  events ;  for  the  peas* 
ants  in  their  fury,  with  an  atrocious  cruelty,  tortured  and  mutilated 
every  sick  man  and  straggler  that  fell  into  their  power,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soldiers,  who  held  together  in  their  turn,  shot  the 
peasants,  while  tiie  track  of  the  columns  might  be  discovered  from 
afar  by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  houses. 

The  French  reached  Montalegre  on  the  17th,  being  followed  only 
by  Colonel  Waters,  with  some  cavalry,  who  picked  up  a  few  strag- 
glers at  Yillella.  Sir  Arthur  halted  that  day  at  Ruivaens,  which 
seems  to  have  been  an  error  in  principle,  because  there  appears  no 
adequate  cause  for  the  delay,  but  on  the  18th  he  renewed  the  pur- 
suit, and  a  part  of  his  cavalry  passed  Montalegre,  followed  by  the 
guards ;  the  enemy  was,  however,  drawn  up  behind  the  Salas  in 
force,  and  no  action  took  place.  SOveira,  indeed,  had  entered  Mon- 
talegre, from  the  side  of  Chaves,  before  the  British  came  up  from 
Ruivaens ;  but  instead  of  pursuing,  he  put  his  men  into  quarters ; 
and  a  Portuguese  officer  of  his  division,  who  was  despatched  to  Mar- 

•  8.  Jonnal  of  Operftti<mB,  MS. 
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shal  Beresford  wUhorden  to  move  firom  Villa  Bterdriees  upon  Yifla 
del  Be  J,  loitered  on  the  road  so  long,  that  all  chance  oi  intercepting 
the  French  line  of  march  was  at  an  end ;  for  though  Boesfoid,  on 
the  19th,  sent  Colonel  Talbot  with  the  14th  dragoons  as  far  as  Ginjo, 
Franceschi  turned  in  force  and  obliged  that  officer  to  retire,  and 
the  pursuit  terminated  with  the  capture  of  a  few  strag^ers  on  the 
Salas. 

Soult  himself  crossed  the  frontier  by  Allaritz  on  the  18th,  and  on 
the  19th  entered  Orense,  without  guns,  stores,  ammunition,  or  bag- 
gage; his  men  were  exhausted  with  fat^e  and  miseiy,  the  greatest 
part  without  shoes,  many  without  accoutrements,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  without  muskets.  He  had  quitted  Orense  sev^i^  six 
days  before,  with  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  had  afterwards  joined  him  firom  Tuy.  He  returned 
with  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred,  having  lost  by  the  sword  and 
sickness,  by  assassinaticm  and  capture,  six  thousand  good  soldiers ; 
of  which  number  above  three  thousand  were  taken  in  hospitals,*  and 
about  a  thousand  were  killed  by  the  Portuguese,  or  had  died  of 
sickness,  previous  to  the  retreat;  the  remainder  were  captured  or 
had  perished  within  the  last  eight  days.  He  had  carried  fifty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  into  Portugal,  and  he  returned  withodt  a  gun  ; 
yet  was  his  reputation  as  a  stout  and  able  soldier  nowise  diminished. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  arrangements  being  conUnually  thwarted 
by  the  conspirators,  his  military  skill  cannot  be  fairly  judged  of; 
nevertheless  the  errors  of  the  campaign  may,  without  injustice,  be 
pointed  out,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  tracing  them  to  their  true 
sources. 

1.  The  disposition  of  the  army,  on  both  sides  of  the  Douroand 
upon  such  extended  lines,  when  no  certain  advice  of  the  movements 
and  strength  of  the  English  force  had  been  received,  was  rash.  It 
was,  doubtless,  right,  that  to  dear  the  front  and  to  gather  information, 
Franceschi  should  advance  to  the  Vouga ;  but  he  remained  too  long 
in  the  same  position,  and  he  should  have  left  Trant's  force  more  pos- 
itively. Had  the  latter  officer  (whose  boldness  in  maintaining  the 
line  of  the  Vouga  was  extremely  creditable)  been  beaten,  as  he  easily 
might  have  been,  the  anarchy  of  the  country  would  have  increased ; 
and  as  Boresford's  troops  at  Thomar  wanted  but  an  excuse  to  dis- 
perse, the  Portuguese  and  British  preparations  must  have  been 
greatly  retarded. 

2.  That  Soult,  when  he  had  secured,  as  he  thought,  all  the  boats 

*  Vic  1600  loft  in  Vlaiut  and  Bnga;  600  inolndlng  the  wounded  taken  in  Opor- 
to ;  ISOO  taken  at  Chavea,  by  SUveua. 
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OD  an  unfardable  ^er  three  himdred  jaids  wide,  sboaM  think  him- 
self  safe  from  an  attack  for  one  day,  is  not  wond^rfbl.  The  improb- 
abili^  that  sneh  a  banrier  ooold  be  forced  in  half  an  hoar,  m^;fat 
have  rendered  Fabius  careless  I  yet  there  were  some  pecnliar  dr- 
cmnstances  attmiding  the  surprise  of  the  French  army  which  indi- 
cate great  negligence.  The  commanding  officer  of  one  regiment 
repoitied,  as  early  as  six  o'clock,  that  the  £nglish  were  crossing  the 
river  ;*  the  report  was  certainly  prematnre,  because  no  man  paraed 
before  ten  o'clock,  but  it  reached  Soult,  and  he  sent  Grenerai  Quesnel, 
die  Governor  of  Oporto,  to  verify  the  fact  Quesnel  stated,  on  his 
retom,  and  tnily,  that  it  was  an  error,  and  Soult  took  no  further 
precaution ;  the  patrols  were  not  increased,  no  staff-officers  appear 
to  have  been  employed  to  watch  the  river,  and  no  signals  were  es- 
tablished ;  yet  it  was  but  three  days  since  lyATgenton's  con^iraoy 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  exent  of  it  was  still  unknown.  This 
dieamstance  alone  should  have  induced  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to 
augment  the  number  of  his  guards  and  posts  of  observation,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  the  reports  might  render  it  impossible  for  the  mal- 
contents to  deceive  bun.  The  surprise  at  Oporto  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  a  fault  in  the  General,  which  could  only  be  atoned 
for  by  the  high  resolution  and  commanding  energy  with  which  he 
saved  his  army  in  the  subsequent  retreat. 

3.  When  General  Loison  suffered  Marshal  Beresford  to  drive 
him  from  Pezo  de  Ragoa  and  Mazamftio,  he  committed  a  grave 
military  error,  and  when  he  abandoned  Amarante,  he  relinquished 
all  claim  to  military  reputation,  as  a  simple  statement  (tf  facts  will 
prove.  The  evening  oif  the  12th  he  wrote  to  Soult  that  one  regi- 
ment had  easily  repulsed  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces ;  yet  £e, 
although  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  cavalry,  in&ntry,  and  Ar- 
tillery, that  night,  and  without  anotiier  shot  being  fired,  abandoned 
the  cHily  passage  by  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  rest  of  the  army 
coold  escape  from  its  perilous  situation  with  honor  I  It  was  not 
Grenerai  Loison's  fault  if  England  did  not  triumph  a  second  time  in 
tlie  capture  of  a  French  Marshal 

MOYEKENTS   OF  THE   BRmSH   GENERAL. 

1.  If  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  operations  be  looked  at  as  a  whole, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  his  sagacity  in  planning,  his  decision  and 
celeri^  in  execution.  When  he  laiaded  at  LisIkmi,  Uie  nation  was 
dismayed  by  previous  defeats,  distracted  with  anarchy,  and  menaced 
<m  two  sides  by  powerful  armies,  one  of  which  was  already  in  pos* 
aeasionof  the  second  dtj  in  the  kingdom.  In  twenty-eight  days  he 
had  restored  public  confidence,  provided  a  defonce  against  one  ad- 
•H€ble*t  Cuapngat  dA  GiOioe. 
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Tonarj,  and,  liaring  mftrdied  two  hundred  mile^Hhroug^  a  ru^<ed 
oountry,  and  foroed  the  passage  of  a  great  river,  caused  his  other 
opponent  to  flee  over  the  frontier^  without  artillery  ot  baggage. 

2.  Sudli  being  the  result,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  success 
was  due,  not  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  bnt  to  the  talents  of  the  Gen* 
end,  tha^  he  was  quidc  to  see,  and  active  to  strike.  And  first,  the 
secrecy  and  deqmtch  with  which  the  army  was  collected  on  the 
VoQga  belong  entirely  to  the  nuuQ ;  for  there  were  many  obstacles 
to  overcome,  and  D'Argenton,  as  the  sequel  proved,  would,  by  his 
disclosures,  have  ruined  Sir  Axthur^s  combinations,  if  the  ktter  had 
not  providently  given  him  a  false  view  of  affairs.  The  subsequent 
march  from  the  Vouga  to  the  Douro  was,  in  itself  no  mean  effort ; 
for  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  rapid  advance  against  an  eminent 
commander  and  a  veteran  army  of  above  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
made  with  a  heterogeneous  force,  of  which  only  sixteen  thousand 
men  were  approved  solcders,  the  remainder  being  totally  unformed 
by  discipline,  untried  in  battle,  and,  only  three  weeks  before,  in  a 
state  of  open  mutiny. 

S.  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  at  Oporto,  would,  at  first  sight, 
seem  a  rash  undertaking.  When  examined  closely,  it  proves  to  be 
an  example  of  consummate  generalship,  both  in  the  conception  and 
the  execution.  The  careless  watch  maintained  by  the  French  may 
indeed  be  called  fortunate,  because  it  permitted  the  English  Gene- 
ral to  get  a  few  men  over  unperceived ;  but  it  was  not  twenty-five, 
nor  twenty-^five  hundred,  soldiers  that  could  have  maintained  them* 
selves,  if  heedlessly  cast  on  the  other  side.  Sir  Arthur,  when  he 
so  coolly  said,  ^ Let  tkem pats"  was  prepared  to protect'them when 
they  had  passed.  He  did  not  give  that  order  until  he  knew  that 
Murray  had  found  boats  at  Avintas,  to  ferry  over  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  and,  consequently,  that  that  Greneral,  descending 
the  Douro,  could  cover  the  right  fiank  of  the  Seminary,  while  the 
guns  planted  on  the  heights  of  Sarea  could  sweep  the  lefl  fiank,  and 
search  all  the  ground  inclosed  by  the  wall  round  the  building.  Had 
only  General  Murray's  troops  passed,  they  would  have  been  com- 
promised ;  if  the  whole  army  had  made  the  attempt  at  Avintas,  its 
march  would  have  been  discovered ;  but  in  the  double  passage  all 
was  secured-— the  men  in  the  Seminaiy  by  the  guns,  by  the  strength 
of  the  building  and  by  Murray's  troops ;  the  li^er  by' the  surprise 
on  the  town,  which  drew  the  enemy's  attention  away  from  them. 
Hence  it  was  only  necessaiy  to  throw  a  few  brave  men  into  the 
Seminary  unperceived,  and  the  success  was  almost  certain;  be* 
cause,  while  that  building  was  maintained,  the  troops  in  the  act  of 
iMssing  could  neither  be  prevented  nor  harmed  by  the  enemy.  To 
attain  great  objects  by  simple  means  is  the  highest  effort  of  genius. 
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4*  If  General  Manraj  had  attacked  Tigoroofllj,  tlie  rmn  of  the 
French  anaj  would  hare  enaaed.  It  was  an  opporluaity  that 
would  have  tempted  a  blind  man  to  strike;  the  neglect  of  it 
ai^ed  want  of  military  talent  and  of  military  hardihood ;  and  how 
would  it  have  i^peared  if  Loison  had  not  abandoned  Amarante  ? 
K  Soulty  effecting  his  retreat  in  safety  and  reaching  Zamora  oe 
Salamanca  in  good  order,  had  tamed  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  would 
have  found  fuU  oocupation  for  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the  north ; 
and  he  would  have  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Duke 
of  Belluno.  The  latter  must  then  have  marched  either  against 
Seville  or  Lisbon ;  and  thus  the  boldness  and  excellent  conduct  of 
the  English  General,  producing  no  ad^uate  results,  wouM  have 
been  overlooked,  or,  perhaps,  have  formed  a  subject  for  the  abuse 
of  some  ignorant,  declamatoiy  writer. 

5.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  reasons  for  halting  at  Oporto  the  13tk 
have  been  already  noticed,  but  they  require  further  remarks.    Had 
he  followed  Soult  headlong,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would 
have  been  oveslidten  on  the  Souza  river  and  destroyed ;  but  this 
chance,  arising  fh)m  Loison's  wretched  movements,  was  not  to  be 
foreseen.    He  knew  nothing  of  Beresford's  skuati<m,  but  he  natu- 
rally supposed  that,  following  his  instructions,  he  was  about  Villa 
Real,  and  that,  consequently,  the  French  would,  from  Amarante, 
either  move  by  Villa  Pouca  to  Chaves,  or,  taking  the  road  to  Gni- 
maraens  and  Braga,  make  for  the  Minho;  hence  he  remained 
where  he  could  command  the  main  roads  to  that  river,  in  order  to 
intercept  Soult's  retreat  and  force  him  to  a  battle ;  whereas,  if  he 
had  once  entered  the  defile  formed  by  the  Douro  and  the  Sierra  de 
Catalina,  he  could  only  have  followed  his  aiemy  in. one  column  by 
a  difficult  route — a  process  promising  little  advantage.    Neverthe* 
less,  seeing  that  he  detached  General  Murray  by  that  loute  at  last, 
it  would  appear  that  he  should  have  ordered  him  to  press  the 
enemy  closer  than  he  did ;  but  there  a  political  difficulty  occurred. 
The  English  Cabinet,  although  improvident  in  its  preparations,  was 
very  feurful  of  misfortune ;  and  the  General  dared  not  risk  the 
safety  of  a  single  brigade,  except  for  a  great  object,  lest  a  slight 
disaster  should  cause  the  army  to  be  recalled.    This  circumstance 
often  obliged  him  to  curb  his  naturally  enterprising  disposition ; 
and  to  this  burthen  of  ministerial  incapacity,  which  he  bore  even  to 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  may  be  traced  that  over-caution  which  has 
been  so  often  censured  as  a  fault,  not  only  by  military  writers^  but 
by  Napoleon,  who,  judgine  from  appearances,  erroneously  suf^iosed 
it  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Uie  man,  and  often  rebuked  his  generals 
for  not  taking  advantage  thereof.* 
*  King  Joseph's  captured  Coireepondoiioe,  MS. 
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6.  The  marches  and  encoanters,  ttom  the  14th  to  the  17th,  were 
excellent  on  both  sides.  Like  the  wheelings  and  btxffetings  of  two 
vultures  in  the  air,  the  generals  contended,  the  one  for  safety,  the 
other  for  triumph ;  but  there  was  evidently  a  failure  in  the  ope- 
rations of  Marshal  Beresford.  Soult  did  not  reach  Salamonde 
until  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  lus  rear-guard  was  still  there  cm 
the  evening  of  the  16th.  Beresford  was  in  person  at  Chaves  on  * 
the  16th,  and  his  troops  reached  that  place  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th.  Soult  passed  Montalegre  on  the  18th,  but  from  Chaves 
to  that  place  is  only  one  march.  Again,  Marshal  Beresford  was 
in  possession  of  Amaranto  on  the  13th,  and  as  there  was  an  excel- 
lent map  of  t^e  province  in  existence,  he  must  have  known  the 
importance  of  Salamonde,  which  was  only  thirty-two  miles  from 
Amarante,  and  that  there  was  a  road  to  it  through  Freixim  and 
Refoyos  de  Basta,  and  another  through  Mondin  and  Cavez,  both 
shorter  than  that  by  Guimaraens  and  Chaves.  It  is  true  that  Sil- 
veira  was  directed  to  occupy  Buivaens  and  Melgasso ;  but  he  either 
disobeyed  or  executed  his  orders  too  slowly,  and  Miserella  was 
totally  neglected.  Major  Warre,  an  officer  of  the  Marshal's  staff, 
endeavor^,  indeed,  to  break  down  the  bridges  of  Ponte  Nova  and 
Ruivaens,  and  it  was  by  his  exertions  that  the  peasants,  surprised 
at  the  fonner,  had  been  collected ;  but  he  had  only  a  single  dra- 
goon with  him,  and  was  without  powder  to  execute  this  important 
task.  The  peasantry,  also  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  French,  were  reluc- 
tant to  stop  their  retreat,  and  still  more  to  destroy  the  bridge  of 
Misarella,  which  was  the  key  of  all  the  communications,  and  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  Entre  Minho  e  Douro,  and  therefore  sure  to 
be  built  up  again ;  in  whidi  case  the  people  knew  well  that  their 
labor  and  time  would  be  called  for  without  payment.  It  is  how- 
ever undoubted  that  Soult  owed  his  safety,  firstly,  to  the  fiulure, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  in  Beresford's  general  opera- 
tions, and,  secondly,  to  the  particular  failure  in  breaking  down  the 
bridges ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  what  he  did  do,  that  Major  Warre 
would  have  effectually  destroyed  them,  if  he  had  been  supplied  with 
only  the  commonest  means. 

bilveira  b  accused  of  not  moving  either  in  the  direction  or  with 
the  celerity  required  of  him  by  Beresford ;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  numerous  mistakes  necessarily  arising  in  the  trans- 
mission of  orders  by  officers  speaking  different  languages^  and  for 
the  difficulty  of  moving  troops  not  accustomed,  and  perhaps  not 
perfectfy  willing,  to  act  togother. 
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by  the  west— Bonnet  and  Kellermann  enter  that  provinoe  by  the  eaat  and 
by  the  aonth— Oenend  Mahi  fliea  to  the  Tallev  of  the  Syl— Bomana  embarka 
at  Oihon— Ballaateroa  takea  Santaoder— Defeated  by  Bonnet— KeUermann 
retnma  to  Valladolid— Key  marches  for  Cora^a^-Oarrera  defeats  Hanoune  at 
St.  Jago  Compoetella.— Mahi  blockades  Lngo — It  is  relieved  by  Sonlt— Romana 
rejoins  his  army  and  marches  to  Orenae-^I^isse  stonns  the  bridge  of  Aloantam 
— -Cnesta  advanoea  to  the  Gnadianiv— Lapisse  retires — ^Victor  concentrates  his 
army  at  Torremocha — ^Effect  of  the  war  in  Germany  upon  that  of  Spain — Sir 
A.  Welleslev  encamps  at  Abrantes— The  bridge  of  Alcantara  destroyed — ^Vio- 
tor  oroeBes  the  Tegos  at  Almaras— Bereaford  returns  to  the  north  of  Portiunlr— 
Key  and  Soolt  combine  operations— Soult  sooarB  the  yslley  of  the  Syl^ 
Bomona  cat  off  ttom  Gsstile  and  thrown  back  npon  Orense — ^Ney  advances 
towards  Vlgo>-<k>mbat  of  San  Payo — ^Misanderstanding  between  him  and 
Sonlt— Ney  retreats  to  Corafia--SouIt  marches  to  Zamora— Francesohi  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Capuohino— His  melancholy  fate — Ney  abandons  Oallida 
--View  of  affairs  in  Anigon— Battles  of  Maria  and  Belohite. 

Ths  Duke  of  Dafanatia  halted  at  Orense  the  20th,  and  <m  the 
2l8t  pat  hiB  troops  m  motion  upon  Lugo,  to  succor  General  Four- 
nier,  of  the  6th  corps,  who,  with  three  battalions  of  inhniry  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  was  hesieged  hy  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  General  Mahi.*  But  to  ex- 
plain this  it  is  necessary  to  resume  the  account  of  Bomana's  open^ 
tions,  after  his  defeat  at  Monterey  on  the  6th  of  March. 

Having  reassembled  the  ftigitives  at  Puebla  de  Senabria,  on  the 
borders  ci  Leon,  he  repaired  his  losses  by  fresh  levies,'  and  was 
soon  after  joined  by  three  thousand  men  from  Castile,  and  thus, 
unknown  to  Ney,  he  had,  as  it  were,  gained  the  rear  of  the  sixth 
corps.  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  was,  at  this  time,  <Mily  occupied 
by  two  weak  French  battalions,  and  as  their  nearest  support  was 
at  Lugo^  B<miana  resolved  to  surprise  them.  Dividing  his  forces, 
he  sent  Mendizabel  with  one  divisitm  by  the  valley  of  the  Syl  to 
take  them  in  rear,  and  marched  himself  by  ^he  route  of  Gal- 
cabellofl ;  in  this  manner  he  surrounded  the  French,  who,  after  a 
short  skirmish,  in  which  the  Spaniards  lost  about  a  hundred  men, 
rarrendered,  and  were  sent  into  the  Asturias. 

Bomana  then  detached  a  part  of  his  forces  to  Orense  and  Ponte 
Vedra,  to  assist  Morillo  and  the  insurrection  in  the  western  parts  of 
Gallicia,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  ships  of  war,  and  not^ 
withstanding  the  shameftil  neglect  of  the  supreme  Central  Junta, 
the  patriots  were  proceeding  vigorously.  The  movable  columns 
of  the  sixth  corps  (huly  lost  a  number  of  men,  some  in  open  battle, 
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and  a  still  greater  number  by  assassmatians ;  these  last  were  how- 
ever rigorouslj  visited  upon  the  districts  where  they  took  place, 
and  thus,  in  Gallicia,  as  in  every  other  part  of  Spain,  the  war 
hourly  assumed  a  more  horrid  character.  Referring  to  this 
period,  Cokmol  Barios  afterwards  told  Mr.  Frere  that  to  repress 
the  excesses  of  Marshal  Ne/s  troops,  he  himself  had,  in  cold 
blood,  caused  seven  hundred  French  prisoners  to  be  drowned  in 
the  Minho  !•  an  avowal  recorded  by  Mr.  Frere  without  animad- 
version, but  which,  happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  was  as  fake  as  it  would,  if  true,  have  been 
detestable. 

Afler  the  capture  of  Vigo,  the  Spanish  force  on  the  coast  in- 
creased rapidly.  Barios  departed  for  Seville,  Martin  Carrera 
assumed  the  command  of  the  troops  near  Orense,  and  the  Conde 
Norofia  of  those  near  Vigo.  General  Maucune  returned  to  St. 
Jago  from  Tuy,  and  Ney,  apprised  of  the  loss  at  Villa  Franca, 
advanced  to  Luga  Bomana  immediately  abandoned  Gallicia, 
and  entering  the  Asturias  by  the  pass  of  Cienfuegos,  marched 
along  the  line  of  the  Gallician  fitmtier,  until  he  reached  Navia  de 
Suama,  where  he  left  Mahi,  with  the  army,  to  observe  Ney,  but 
zepaired  himBelf  to  Oviedo^  to  redress  the  ciying  wrongs  of  the 
Asturians. 

It  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  evil  doings  of  the  Asturian 
Junta,  which  was  notoriously  corrupt  and  incapable^  Romana, 
after  a  short  inquiry,  dismissed  the  members  in  virtue  of  his  su- 
preme authority,  and  appointed  new  men ;  but  this  act  of  justice 
gave  great  offence  to  Jovellanos  and  others.  It  appeared  too  dose 
an  approximation  to  Cuesta's  manner  in  Leon,  the  year  before; 
and  as  the  oentral  government,  always  selfish  and  jealous,  ab- 
horred any  indication  of  vigor  or  probity  in  a  general,  Romana 
was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  his  command.  Meanwhile  he 
was  resolutely  reforming  abuses,  when  his  proceedings  were 
suddenly  arrested  by  an  unexpected  event. 

As  soon  as  Ney  understood  that  the  Spanish  army  was  posted 
on  the  Gallician  side  of  the  Asturian  frontier,  and  that  Romana 
was  likely  to  excite  the  energy  of  the  Asturian  people,  he  planned 
a  combined  movement,  to  surround  and  destroy,  not  only  Romana 
and  his  army,  but  also  the  Asturian  troops,  which  then  amounted 
to  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  the  partida  of  Porlier, 
commonly  called  the  Marquisetto.  This  force,  commanded  by 
General  Ballasteros  and  General  Vorster,  occupied  Infiesta,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Ovieda,  and  Castropol  on  the  coast.  Ney,  with  the 
consent  of  Joseph,  arranged  that  Kellermann,  who  was  at  Astorga, 
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wHIi  sue  guns  and  eight  IlioiisancI  BeYen  hundred  men,  composed 
of  detachnieiits,  drawn  together  from  the  different  corps,  should 
penetrate  the  ABtorias  from  the  south-east  by  the  pass  of  Pajares ; 
that  Bonnet,  who  always  remained  at  the  town  of  Santander, 
should  break  in,  from  the  north-east,  by  the  coast  road ;  and  that 
the  sixth  corps  shoold  make  an  irruptioa  by  the  Concejo  de  Ibas, 
a  short  but  difflxmlt  route  leading  directly  from  Lugo. 

Wben  the  period  for  these  combined  moTements  was  determined, 
Ney,  appointing  General  Marchand  to  command  in  Grallicia  during 
his  own  abs^Mse,  left  three  battalions  under  Maucune  at  St.  Jago, 
three  others  in  garrison  at  Ooruna  under  Greneral  I^Armagnac, 
one  at  Ferrol,  and  three  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry  under  Four- 
nier  at  Luga  He  th^i  marched  himself,  with  tweWe  battalions  of 
in^euDtry  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  against  Mahi,  and  the 
latter  immediately  abandoned  his  position  atNavia  de  Suama,  and 
drawing  off  by  his  left,  without  giving  notice  to  Romana,  returned 
to  Gallicia  and  again  entered  the  valley  of  the  Syl.  Ney,  either 
thinking  that  the  greatest  force  was  near  Oviedo,  or  that  it  was 
more  imp<Mrtant  to  capture  Bomana  than  to  disperse  Mahi's  troops, 
continued  his  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Nareca ;  and  with  such 
diligence  that  he  reached  Comellana  and  Grado,  one  march  from 
Oviedo,  before  Bomana  knew  of  his  approach.  %  The  Spanish 
General,  thus  surprised,  made  a  feeble  and  fruitless  endeavor  to 
check  Uie  .French  at  the  bridge  of  Pefiaflor,  after  which,  sending 
the  single  regiment  he  had  with  him  to  Infiesta,  he  embarked  on 
board  an  English  vessel  at  Gihon,  and  so  escaped. 

The  18th,  Ney  entered  Oviedo,  where  he  was  joined  by  Keller- 
mann,  and  ihe  next  day  pursued  Romana  to  Gihon  ;  Bonnet,  like- 
wise, executed  his  part,  but  somewhat  later,  and  thus  Vorster, 
being  unmolested  by  Ney,  had  time  to  collect  his  corps  on  the  coast. 
Meanwhile  Ballesteros,  finding  that  Bonnet  had  passed  between 
him  and  Vorster,  boldly  marched  upon  Santander  and  retook  it, 
making  the  garrison  and  sick  men  (in  all  eleven  hundred)  prisoners ; 
the  Amelia  and  Statira,  British  frigates,  anived  off  the  harbor  at 
the  same  moment^  and  captured  three  French  corvettes  and  two 
luggers,  on  board  of  which  some  staff-officers  were  endeavoring  to 
escape. 

Bonnet,  however,  followed  hard  upon  Ballesteros,  and,  the  11th 
of  June,  routed  him  so  completely  that  he,  also,  was  forced  to  save 
himself  on  board  an  English  vessel,  and  the  French  recovered  all 
the  prisoners,  and,  amongst  them,  the  men  taken  at  Villa  Franca, 
by  Bomana.  Bu^  before  this,  Ney,  uneasy  for  his  posts  in  Galli- 
cia, had  returned  to  Corufia  by  the  coast-road  through  Castropol, 
and  Kellermann,  after  several  trifling  skirmishes  with  Vorster,  had 
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also  retired  to  YalladalicL  This  ezpeditioa  piOTed  that  Astoria 
was  not  calculated  for  defence,  although  with  the  aid  of  English 
ships,  it  might  become  extiemelj  troublesome  to  the  French. 

While  Ney  was  in  Asturia,  Carrera,  advancing  from  the  side  oi 
Orense,  appeared  in  front  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  at  the  moment 
that  Cobnel  lyEsmenardy  a  staff-officer  sent  by  the  Marshal  to  give 
notice  of  his  return  to  Coruna,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  dragoons 
in  Maucune's  camp.  This  escort  was  magnified  bj  the  Spaniards 
into  a  reinforcement  of  eight  hundred  men ;  but  Carrera,  who  had 
been  joined  bj  Morillo^  commanded  eight  thousand,  and,  on  the  2^ 
having  attacked  Maucune  at  a  place  called  ^  Campo  de  E$trdla^ 
totally  defeated  him,  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men  and  several 
guns.  The  Spaniards  did  not  pursue,  and  the  French  retreated  in 
confusion  to  Corufia.  Nor  was  this  the  only  check  suffered  by  the 
6th  corps,  for  Mahi,  having  united  a  great  body  of  peasants  to  his 
army,  drove  back  Foumier^s  outposts,  and  closely  invested  him  in 
Lugo  on  the  19th. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Gallicia  when  Soult  arrived  at 
Orense ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  from  whom  he  got 
intelligence  of  these  events,  rather  exaggerated  the  success  of  their 
countrymen,  the  French  Marshal  immediately  sent  forward  an 
advanced  guard  of  his  stoutest  men  to  relieve  Lugo^  and  followed 
himself,  by  the  route  of  Monforte,  with  as  much  speed  as  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  troops  would  permit*  The  22d,  he  reached 
Gutin,  and,  the  same  day,  his  van  being  descried  on  the  moun- 
tains above  Lugoy  Mahi  broke  up  his  camp  and  fell  back  to  Mon- 
denedo. 

The  23d,  Soult  entered  Lugo,  where  he  heard  of  the  Emperor's 
first  successes  in  Austria,  and,  with  renewed  energy,  prepared  for 
fresh  exertions  himself.  The  30th,  he  was  joined  by  Ney,  who,  un- 
informed of  Mahi's  position  at  Mondenedo,  had  missed  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  loss  of  St.  Jago.  Meanwhile  Bomana, 
disembarking  at  Ribadeo,  joined  Mahi  at  Mondenedo,  and  immedi- 
ately marched  along  the  line  of  the  Asturian  frontier,  until  he  ai^ 
rived  at  the  sources  of  the  Neyra ;  then  crossing  the  royal  road,  a 
little  above  Lugo,  plunged,  once  more,  into  the  valley  of  the  Syl ; 
and,  having  giuned  Orense,  the  6th  of  June,  opened  a  communication 
with  Carrera  at  St  Jago,  and  with  the  insui^ents  at  Yiga  This 
movement  of  Romana's  was  able,  energetic,  and  worthy  of  every 
praise. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  Soult  now  sent 
eleven  hundred  men,  composed  of  dismounted  dragoons  and  skele- 
tons of  cavalry  regiments,  to  France ;  and,  having  partially  restored 
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tlie  artiBeiy  and  equipments  of  the  second  eorps,  from  the  arsenals 
of  Gomfia  and  Ferro^  he,  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
arranged  a  fresh  plan  for  the  destruction  of  Romana;  in  the  exe- 
cution it  £uled,  as  shall  be  hereafter  noticed,  but  at  present  it  is 
necessary  to  return  to  the  campaign  south  of  the  Tagus. 

victob's  opebations. 

After  the  abortive  effort  to  gain  Badajos,  the  Duke  o£  Belluno, 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  orders,  proceeded  to  recover  Alcan- 
tara.* His  rear  was  still  within  two  marches  of  Merida  when 
the  head  of  his  column,  under  Lapisse,  driving  bade  some  cavalrj 
posts,  entered  the  town  of  Alcantara,  and  the  next  day  attempted 
the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The  Portuguese  force  consisted  of  two 
thousand  infantry,  fifty  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  and  some  works  of 
defence  were  constructed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  but  on  the 
14th  of  May,  Lapisse,  lining  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  skirmished 
so  sharply  that  the  militia  regiment  of  Idanha  gave  way.  Colonel 
Mayne  then  sprung  a  mine,  yet  the  explosion  did  little  injury  to 
the  bridge,  and  the  French  made  good  the  passage ;  the  Portuguese, 
who  hid  suffered  considerably,  retired  to  the  Puente  de  Segura, 
and  Lapisse  immediately  sent  patrols  towards  Castello  Brancoy 
Salvatierra,  and  Idanha  Nova. 

Litelligence  of  this  attack  having  reached  General  Mackenzie, 
he  directed  preparations  to  be  made  for  destroying  the  boat-bridge 
at  Abrantes,  and  marched,  in  person,  by  Cortigada  to  Sobreira 
Formosa ;  which  movement,  aided  by  a  rumor  that  Soult  had  re- 
treated firom  Oporto,  afforded  an  excuse  to  Victor  for  again  aban- 
doning Alcantara,  and  resuming  his  former  camp.  During  his 
absence,  Cuesta,  true  to  the  promise  he  had  given,  attacked  the  fort 
of  Merida,  but,  on  the  return  of  the  French  advanced  guard,  re- 
crossed  the  Guadiana,  and  fell  back  to  Zafra,  having  first  ravaged 
all  the  flat  country,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the 
mountains. 

Some  tame  before  this.  King  Joseph  had  received  a  despatch  from 
the  French  Minister  of  War,  giving  notice  that  reinforcements  had 
sailed  from  England,  and  warning  him  to  lose  no  time  in  marching 
against  Lisbon,  to  create  a  useful  diversion  in  favor  of  Soult  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  original  plan  of  the  Emperor  would 
then  have  been  acted  upon,  and  this  was  the  first  thought  of  Joseph 
himself;  but  other  circumstances  created  doubt  and  hesitation  in 
his  councils,  and,  finally,  induced  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
Portugal.  It  appears,  when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  he  ima- 
gined that  hostSities  with  Austria,  although  certain,  would  not 
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break  out  so  raddenly,  but  that  he  shoald  hare  time  to  oi^nise  a 
sufficient  army  in  Germany,  without  drawing  his  yetenin  troops 
from  Spain  ;  hence,  he  still  left  the  imperial  guards  at  Yittoria,  and 
sending  the  Prince  of  Neufch&tel  to  command  the  troops  on  the 
Danul^,  he  himself  remained  at  Paris,  to  superintend  the  prepar 
rations  for  reopening  the  campaign.  The  Austrians  were,  however, 
not  inattentive  observers  of  the  perfidy  which  accompanied  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain,  and,  aptly  taking  the  hint,  attacked  the  French 
outposts  and  published  their  own  declaration  of  war  at  the  same 
moment  Berthier,  incapable  of  acting  a  principal  part,  was  sur- 
prised, and  made  a  succession  of  false  movements  that  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  French  army,  if  the  Emperor,  journeying  day  and 
night,  had  not  arrived  at  the  very  hour  when  his  lieutenant  was 
on  the  point  of  consummating  the  ruin  of  the  army.  Then,  in- 
deed, was  seen  the  supernatural  force  of  Napoleon's  genius:  in  a 
fbw  hours  he  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  in  a  few  days,  mau- 
gre  their  immense  number,  his  enemies,  baffled  and  flying  in  all 
directions,  proclaimed  his  mastery  in  an  art  which,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, was  imperfect ;  for  never  since  troops  first  trod  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, was  such  a  display  of  military  skill  made  by  man.  But  previous 
to  these  successes,  so  threatening  had  l^een  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Grermanv,  that  the  imperial  guards  were  recalled  from  Vit- 
toria,  and  hurried  to  the  Danube ;  the  great  reserve  of  infantry 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  army  in  Spain,  and 
the  skeletons  of  the  fourth  squadrons  of  every  cavalry  regiment 
were  ordered  to  return  to  their  d6p6t8  in  France ;  even  the  fifth 
corps,  under  Mortier,  then  on  its  way  to  Valladolid  from  Zaragoza, 
was  directed  to  halt,  and  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  march  for  Ger- 
many. Thus,  while  Victor  was  reluctant  to  move^  while  Ney  was 
demanding  more  troops  to  preserve  Gallicia,  and  while  the  fate  of 
the  second  corps  was  unknown,  the  whole  army  was  actually  dimin- 
ished by  forty  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  more  were  para- 
lyzed with  regard  'to  offensive  operations. 

These  things  had  rendered  Joseph  timid.  Madrid,  it  was  argued 
in  his  councils,  was  of  more  consequence  than  Lisbon ;  Soult  might 
be  already  at  the  latter  place ;  or,  if  not,  he  might  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difficulties,  for  the  capital  of  Spain  must  be  covered. 
In  pursuance  of  this  reasoning,  Sebastiani  was  forbidden  any  for^ 
ward  movement ;  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  whose  army  was  daily 
wasting  with  the  Guadiana  fever,  took  a  position  at  Torremocha, 
a  central  point  between  Truxillo,  Merida,  and  Alcantara.  His 
cavalry  posts  watched  all  the  passages  over  the  Guadiana  and  the 
Tagus ;  and  his  communications  with  Madrid,  between  the  Tietar 
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and  the  Tagns,  were  proteoted  by  twelve  bundled  men,  detached 
for  that  poqpose  bj  the  King** 

But  one  timid  measure  in  war  generallj  produces  another.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  Enghsh  force  at  Gastel  Branoo  increased  the 
eneigy  of  the  Spanish  insurgents,  who  infested  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  communicated  secretlj  with  those  of  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe ;  hence,  Victor,  alanned  for  his  bridge  at  Almaras,  sent 
a  division  there  the  22d,  and,  as  from  that  period  until  the  10th 
of  June  he  remained  quiet,  his  campaign,  which  had  opened  so 
brilliantlj,  was  annulled.  He  had  neither  assisted  Sonlt,  nor 
crushed  Cuesta,  nor  taken  Badiyos  nor  Seville ;  yet  he  had  wasted 
and  lost,  by  sickness,  more  men  than  would  have  sufficed  to  reduce 
both  Lisbon  and  Seville.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  were  daily 
rocovering  strength  and  confidence,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
after  defeating  Soult,  had  full  leisure  to  return  to  the  Tagus,  and 
to  combine  his  future  operations  with  the  Spanish  armies  in  the 
south. 

Information  that  Lapisse  had  forced  the  bridge  of  Alcantara 
reached  the  English  General  on  the  night  of  the  17th.  That  part 
of  the  army  which  was  still  behind  Salamonde  received  immediate 
orders  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Oporto ;  and  when  the  retreat  of 
Soult  by  Orense  was  ascertained,  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  in- 
cluding three  Portuguese  brigades  under  Beresfwd,  followed  the 
same  route.  Colonel  Trant  was  appointed  military  governor  of 
Oporto,  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  leave  Silveira  with  some 
regular  battalions  and  militia  to  defend  the  northern  provinces,  for 
Soult's  army  was  considered  a  crippled  force,  which  could  not  for 
a  long  time  appear  again  in  the  field ;  a  conclusion  drawn,  as  we 
shall  see,  from  fake  data,  and  without  due  allowance  being  made 
for  the  energy  of  that  chief. 

As  the  army  proceeded  southward,  the  narrow  scope  of  Lapisse's 
movements  was  ascertained ;  Colonel  Mayne  was  Erected  again  to 
take  post  at  Alcantara,  and,  as  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
men  bad  landed  at  Lisbon,  the  rapidity  of  the  march  slackened. 
Passing  by  easy  journeys  through  Coimbra,  Thomar,  and  Punhete, 
the  troops  reached  Abrantes  the  7th  of  June,  and  encamped  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  but  there  was  sickness  and  a  great  mor- 
tality in  the  ranks. 

From  the  moment  <^  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  looked  to  the  defeat  of  Victor  as  the  principal,  and  the 
operation  against  Soult  as  the  secondary  object  of  the  campaign  ;t 
and  the  English  government,  acceding  to  his  views,  now  gave  him 
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a  discretionarj  power  to  enter  the  nearest  province  of  Spain,  if 
Portugal  should  not  thereby  be  endangered.  In  his  correspondence 
with  Uie  Junta  and  with  Cuesta,  he  had  tKerefore  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  serious  collision  with  the  enemy  until 
the  British  troops  could  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
this  advice,  approved  of  by  the  Junta,  was  attended  to  by  Cuesta, 
insomuch  that  he  did  not  seek  a  battle ;  but  he  exposed  his  ad- 
vanced posts,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  counsel,  and,  disdainful  of  the 
English  General's  abilities,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  latter  had 
no  desire  to  act  heartily ;  ^because,"  said  he,  ^the  system  of  the 
British  appears  to  be  never  to  expose  their  troops,  owing  to  which, 
they  never  sain  decisive  actions  by  land."  ^ 

Cuesta's  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strength  and  positions  was 
always  inaccurate,  and  his  judgment  false ;  hence  he  himself  not 
only  never  gained  any  decisive  action,  but  lost  every  army  in- 
trusted to  lus  command.  He  was  now  discontented  with  the 
movement  against  Soult ;  asserting  that  the  French  hold  of  Galli- 
cia  would  only  be  strengthened  thereby,  unless  that  favorite  folly 
of  all  Spanish  generals  were  adopted,  namely,  surrounding  the 
enemy,  without  regarding  whether  the  troops  to  be  surrounded 
were  more  or  less  numerous  than  the  surrounders.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  however,  affirmed  that  if  Soult  was  first  driven  over 
the  Minho,  a  combined  attack  afterwards  made  upon  Victor  would 
permanently  deliver  GaUicta  ;  and  this  plan  being  followed,  Gal- 
lida  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  t^iey  never  returned  to 
that  province ! 

When  the  English  army  was  again  free  to  act,  Cuesta  was  im- 
portunate that  a  joint  offensive  operation  against  Victor  should  be 
undertaken,  yet,  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  opinions,  he  insisted 
upon  tracing  the  whole  plan  of  campaign.  His  views  were,  how- 
ever, so  opposed  to  all  sound  military  principles,  that  Sir  Arthur, 
although  anxious  to  conciliate  his  humor,  could  scarcely  concede 
the  smallest  point,  lest  a  vital  catastrophe  should  fbUow.  tValu- 
able  time  was  thus  lost  in  idle  discussions  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  useful  action,  seeing  that  the  return  of  the  British 
army  from  the  Douro  had  ficdsified  Victor^s  position  at  Torremocha* 
That  Marshal,  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  had  only  one  division 
guarding  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
ascertain  the  movements  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  covered,  as  they 
were,  by  the  Tagus,  the  insurgents,  and  Mackenzie's  corps  of  ob- 
servation :  hence,  by  rapid  marches,  it  was  possible  for  the  English 
General,  while  Victor  was  still  at  Torremocha,  to  reach  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  and  cutting  the  first  corps  off  from  Madrid,  to  plac^ 
i(  between  two  fir^    This  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  either 
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oomnumder  ;*  but  Sir  Arthur  was  forced  to  renooiioe  the  attempt, 
partly  because  of  the  sick  and  harassed  condition  of  his  troops,  the 
want  of  shoes  and  money,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies ; 
but  chiefly  that  Cuesta's  army  was  scattered  over  Uie  open  country, 
between  the  defiles  of  Monasterio  and  the  Gnadiana,  and  as  he 
refused  to  concentrate  or  retire,  Victor  might  have  marched  against 
and  crushed  him,  and  yet  found  time  to  meet  the  British  on  the 
Tietar.t  Early  in  June,  however,  three  brigades  were  directed 
upon  Gastello  Branco^  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  immediately  tak- 
ing the  alarm,  and  being  also  assured,  by  despatches  from  Miidrid, 
of  Soult's  retreat,  resolved  to  recross  the  Tagus ;  but,  previous  to 
commencing  this  movement,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  flank,  by 
causing  the  bridge  of  Alcantara  to  be  destroyed. 

Colonel  Mayne,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  been  again  in« 
trusted  with  that  post,  and  unfortunately,  his  first  orders  to  blow 
up  the  bridge,  if  the  enemy  advanced,  were  not  rescinded,  although 
the  return  of  the  army  from  the  norUi  rendered  such  a  proceeding 
unnecessary.  Neither  did  Mayne  keep  lus  instructions  secret,  and 
Victor  hearing  of  them,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  bridge  with  no 
other  ^iew  tlum  to  induce  its  destruction.  He  succeeded.  That 
noble  monument  c^  Trajan's  genius  was  ruined !  Tet  such  is  the 
nature  of  war  that,  not  loqg  afterwards,  both  armies  found  its  fall 
injurious  to  their  interests,  and,  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  of  military 
advantage,  sighed  alike  over  the  broken  arches  of  Alcantara. 

Having  completed  this  operation,  Victor  passed  the  Tagus,  at 
AlmanuE,  on  the  19th,  without  being  molested  by  Cuesta,  and  re- 
moving his  boat^bridge,  proceeded  to  take  post  at  Placentia.  Mean- 
while Beresford  returned  to  the  defence  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal,  which  Soult  was  again  menacing;  for  during  the 
forced  inactivity  of  the  British  at  Abrantes,  the  cause  of  which  I 
shall  explain  in  another  place,  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  hostile  armies  were  tiddng  place ;  and  it  is  important  that  these 
changes  should  be  well  understood,  because  on  them  the  fate  of  the 
succ^ing  campaign  hinged. 

When  Ney  and  Soult  met  at  Lugo,  they,  although  still  on  bad 
terms,  agreed,  after  some  discussion,  that  the  first  should  march 
from  Goru&a,  by  the  route  of  St.  Jago  and  Vigo^  against  Carrera 
and  the  Gonde  de  Norofia ;  and  that  the  second,  entering  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sy],  should  attack  Bomana,  and  drive  him  upon  Orense, 
at  which  place  it  was  expected  that  Ney,  after  taking  or  blocking 
Vigo^  would  be  able  to  reach  him,  and  thus  the  whole  force  of 
Gfdlicia  be  crushed  at  once.    Soult  was  then  to  menace  the  Tras 
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00  Moptpff,  by  tbe  side  of  Bngan^a,  with  the  view  of  obliging  Sir 
Arthur  Welkslej  to  remain  in  that  province,  while  the  second  corps 
opened  a  direct  oommonication  with  Madrid  and  with  the  first  corps. 
ThiA  being  arranged,  Ney  returned  to  Coruna ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
Jane,  two  divisions  of  mSantry  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons,  of  the 
•eoond  corps,  marched  upon  Monforte ;  the j  were  followed  the  next 
daj  by  two  other  divisions  of  infantry,  and  at  the  same  time  Fran- 
eeschi,  who  was  on  the  Fereira  liver,  Bnpporied  by  La  Houssaye's 
dragoons,  was  directed^  after  scouring  the  road  to  St  Jago,  to  fidl 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Tambuga,  towards  Orense. 

From  the  2d  to  the  9th,  the  main  body  halted  at  Monibrte,  to 
get  up  stores  from  Lugo,  and  to  scour  the  country  on  the  flanks ; 
for  Romana,  in  his  passage,  had  again  raised  the  peasantry  of  all 
the  valleys.  Loison  was  then  sent  with  a  division  to  the  Val  des 
Orres,  having  orders  to  feign  a  movement  towards  Villa  Franca 
and  Puente  Ferrada,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  French 
column  in  that  direction.  The  10th,  he  passed  the  Syl,  and  took 
post  at  the  Puente  de  Bibey,  and  the  12th,  Franceschi,  reinforced 
with  a  division  of  infimtry,  arrived  at  Monte  Furada  also  on  the 
Syl,  and  sent  a  detachment  to  Laronoo,  to  connect  his  division  with 
Loison's.*  The  remainder  of  the  infimtry  followed  this  movement, 
and  detachments  were  sent  up  the  cousse  of  the  Syl,  and  towards 
Danoos,  on  the  road  from  Villa  Franca  to  Lugo.  Loison  then 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Puente  de  Bibey,  and  drove  the  insur- 
gents to  Puebla  de  Tribes.  The  French  army  thus  cleared  all  the 
valleys  opening  on  the  course  of  the  upper  Minho,  and  Romana 
was  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  that  river. 

The  Idth,  Franceschi,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Bibey,  took 
post  at  Bollo  and  the  bridge  of  the  Hermitage,  and  pushed  his 
patrols  to  Giidina  and  Monterey  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Sierra 
de  Porto  on  the  other,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Bibey,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  exact  direction  which  Romana  would  take  to 
avoid  Loison's  column,  and  to  prevent  the  Spanish  General  from 
passing  the  left  of  the  French  army,  and  gaining  the  Asturias  by 
tbe  route  of  Puebla  de  Senabria.  These  precautions  occupied  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  till  the  19  th,  when,  being  assured  that  Romana 
had  fttllen  back  to  Monterey,  he  judged  that  he  would  attempt  the 
same  march  towards  Puebla  de  Senabria,  by  which  he  had  escaped 
fifter  the  action  in  the  month  <^  March ;  the  French  army  was 
therefore  directed  up  the  valley  of  the  Bibey,  upon  Viana,  where 
there  was  a  bridge,  and  where  many  (^  the  mountain  roads  united. 
The  same  day  Franoeschi  fell  in  with  the  head  of  R<«iana'8  army, 
and  repulsed  it;  and  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  whoto  of  the 
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French  troo{i8  were  concentntod  near  Tiana,  inten^ng  to  give 
battle  to  the  Spaniards  the  next  aaoming;  but  the  latter  retreated 
[Hrecipitatelj  during  the  night,  and  manj  of  the  men  dispersed. 

Soult  continued  his  moYement  bj  the  left  until  he  reached  die 
great  road  running  from  Castile  to  Orense,  and  from  thence,  hay- 
ing sent  Heudelef  s  divifdon  to  ViUa  Vieja  to  threaten  the  Tras  os 
Montes  frontier,  and  Mermet's  division  and  Lorge's  dragoons 
towards  La  Cauda,  to  observe  the  road  of  Puebla  de  Senabria,  he 
marched  himself,  with  an  advanced  guard,  to  La  Gndina,  leaving 
Laborde  and  La  Honssaye  in  reserve  between  Gudina  and  Villa 
Yieja.  These  divers  movements,  through  the  rugged  passes  of 
Gailieia,  led  to  a  variety  of  slight  skinnishes,  the  most  important 
of  which  took  place  at  the  Puento  de  Bibey,  a  place  of  such  prodi- 
gious strength  that  it  is  searcelj  conceivable  how  men,  with  arms, 
could  be  brought  to  abandan  such  a  post 

fiomana's  situation  was  now  nearly  hopeless,  but  he  was  saved 
by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  French  Marshals.  It  appears 
that  Ney,  having  marched  from  Coruffa,  entered  St.  Jago  with 
about  ten  thousand  men,  and  Carrera  fell  back  upon  Ponte  Vedra ; 
the  Conde  de  Norofia  joined  him  there  with  some  fresh  troops,  and 
assuming  the  command,  continued  the  retreat  to  the  Octavem  river, 
behind  which  he  took  post,  placing  his  main  body  at  the  bridge  of 
San  Payo^  and  sending  detachments  to  guard  some  secondary  points. 
On  the  7th  of  June  the  French  came  up.  The  Spaniards  had  thir- 
teen thousand  men,  two  eighteen-ponndersj  and  nine  field  pieces ; 
of  the  troops  only  seven  thousand  were  armed,  but  the  whole  of  the 
artillery  was  in  position  to  defend  the  passage  at  San  Payo,  and  the 
bridge  being  cut,  was  overlooked  by  a  batteiy  of  two  eighteen- 
pounders.  Three  thousand  men  were  in  reserve  at  Redondela ; 
and  at  Vigo,  about  sixty  stragglers  from  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
were  landed,  and,  in  eonjunction  with  a  detachment  of  seamen  and 
marines,  occupied  the  forts.  Some  Spanish  gun-boats,  one  of  which 
was  manned  by  English  seamen,  under  Captain  Winter,  also  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  to  the  bridge  of  San  Payo. 

During  the  7th,  a  desultory  and  useless  fire  took  place  on  both 
sides,  and  on  the  8th,  the  French  were  repulsed  in  two  feeble 
attempts  to  force  a  passage  at  San  Payo  and  at  Soto  Mayor,  the  loss 
on  either  side  being  about  a  hundred  men.  These  attacks  were 
merely  to  keep  the  Spaniards  employed  until  the  reports  of  the 
officers  sent  by  Ney  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  projects  of 
Soult's  army,  were  received ;  but  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  those 
officers  returned  with  information  received  fVom  the  peasants,  that 
the  second  corps  was  retreating  upon  Castile.  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons  then  <m  Marshal*  Ney's  staff,  that .  he»  amated  at  these 
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tii^gSy  rashly  oondnded  that  SouH,  swayed  by  personal  feelings, 
wished  to  endanger  the  sixth  corps ;  hence,  fiUed  with  indignation, 
he  immediately  retired  to  GoniQa,  while  Sonlt,  on  the  other  hand, 
viewed  this  retreat  as  a  breadi  of  their  engagements,  and  an  under- 
hand policy  to  oblige  him  to  remain  in  Gallicia.  Certain  it  is  that 
by  these  ebullitions  of  temper,  both  Romana  and  Norofia  were 
saved ;  for  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Ney  from  sending  a  col- 
umn against  Orense,  while  he  lumself  kept  in  check  Norofia,  on 
the  Octavem ;  and,  however  spirited  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
was  at  San  Payn,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  best  soldiers  ^  France,  led  by  an  officer  so  quick  and 
resolute  as  Ney,  could  have  been  resisted  by  an  equal  number  of 
raw  troops  and  peasants,  one-third  of  whom  were  without  arms. 
But  the  history  of  the  quarrel  between  these  Marshals  is  in- 
volved in  mystery,  the  clearing  of  which  must  be  left  to  those 
who  shall  write  the  memoirs  of  the  men :  for  the  purposes  of  this 
history  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  there  was  ill-blood,  and  that 
therein  the  Galiicians  found  safety. 

Soult,  informed  of  Ney's  retreat  and  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
arrival  on  the  Tagus,  ceased  to  pursue  Romana,  and  marched  to 
Zamora,  where  his  sick  had  been  before  sent,  and  where  his  brother, 
General  Soult,  had  conducted  three  or  four  thousand  stragglers  and 
convalescents.  Here,  also^  he  requested  the  King  to  send  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  necessary  to  re-equip  the  second  corps ;  and  here 
he  proposed  to  give  his  harassed  troops  some  rest,  for  they  had  now 
been  for  ^ight  months  incessantly  marching  and  fighting,  and  men 
and  officers  were  alike  dispirited  by  the  privations  they  had  en- 
dured, and  by  the  terrible  nature  of  a  war  in  which  the  most  horrid 
scenes  were  daily  enacted. 

To  put  the  King  in  possession  of  his  views,  Soult  sent  General 
Franceschi  to  Madrid;  but  this  celebrated  officer,  refusing  an 
escort,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  OiqmchtnoJ^  Being  transferred  to 
Seville,  the  Central  Junta,  with  in&mous  cruelty,  treated  him  as  if 
he  had  been  a  criminal  instead  of  a  brave  soldier,  and  confined  him 
in  a  dungeon  at  Carthagena.  The  citizens  there,  ashamed  of  their 
government,  endeavored  to  effect  his  escape ;  but  he  perished  in 
confinement,  at  the  moment  when  his  liberation  was  certain.  When 
his  young  wife,  a  daughter  of  Count  Mathieu  Dumas,  heard  of  his 
fate,  she  refused  all  nourishment,  and,  in  a  few  days,  by  her  death, 
added  one  more  to  the  thousand  instances  of  the  strength  of  woman's 
affections. 

The  25th  of  June,  Soult  reached  Puebla  de  Senabria. 

The  28th,  he  marched  to  Mombuey. 
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The  29ih  and  SOtb,  he  Grossed  the  Esk,  b j  the  bridges  of  Saa 
Pelayo  and  Castro  Gonzales. 

The  2d  of  July,  he  entered  Zamora,  having  previooslj  rejected 
a  proposition  of  Ney's,  that  the  two  corps  should  jointly  maintain 
Gallieia,  a  rejection  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Elchingen  to  evao- 
uate  that  province. 

To  effect  this,  Ney  formed  a  camp  near  Betanzos ;  and,  on  the 
22d  of  July,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  Corufia  and  Ferrol,  hav- 
ing previously  destroyed  all  the  stores  and  arsenals  and  disabled 
the  land  defences.  Nevertheless,  his  influence  was^till  so  power- 
ful that  Captain  Hotham,  commanding  the  English  squadron  off 
Cornna,  seeing  the  hostile  attitude  maintained  by  the  inhabitants, 
landed  his  seamen  on  the  24th,  and  spiked  the  guns  on  the  sea^ 
line ;  and,  in  like  manner,  cc»npelled  a  Spanish  garrison,  left  by 
Ney  in  the  forts  of  Ferrol,  to  surrender  on  the  26th.  The  Marshal, 
however,  marched,  unmolested,  by  the  high  road  to  Astorga,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  dOth,  having  brought  off  all  his  own  sick  and 
those  of  the  second  corps  also^  who  had  been  left  in  Luga  Thus 
Grallicia  was  finally  delivered. 

This  important  event  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Spaniards.  Those  exertions  wero  creditable  to  the 
Grallicians,  although  the  most  powerful  motive  of  action  was  to  pro- 
tect their  personal  property ;  and  when  the  French  withdrew,  this 
same  motive  led  them  to  repair  their  losses  by  resbting  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  and  rents — a  compensation  by  no  means  relished  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  churoh.  But  it  is  certain  that  their  efforts 
were  only  secondary  causes  in  themselves,  and  chiefly  supported 
by  the  aid  of  England,  whose  ships,  and  arms,  and  stores  were  con- 
stantly on  the  coast  How  can  the  operations  of  the  Spaniards 
be  said  to  have  driven  the  sixth  corps  from  GalHcia,  when  Ney 
retained  every  important  post  in  that  province  to  the  last — ^when 
single  divisions  of  his  army,  at  two  different  periods,  traversed  the 
country  from  Coruna  to  Tuy  without  let  or  hindrance — and  when 
the  Spaniards  could  not  prevent  him  from  overrunning  the  Asturias 
without  losing  his  hold  of  Gallicia  ?  It  is  true,  Soult,  writing  to 
Joseph,  affirmed  that  the  Gallicians  would  wear  out  the  strong- 
est army,  that  is,  if  a  wrong  system  was  pursued  by  the  French ; 
but  he  pointed  out  the  right  method  of  subduing  them,  namely, 
in  pursuance  of  Napt^eon's  views,  to  fortify  some  principal  cen- 
tral points,  from  whence  the  movable  columns  could  overrun  the 
oountry ;  and  this,  he  estimated,  would  only  require  fifty  thousand 
pounds  and  six  weeks'  labor.*  It  is  plain  the  real  causes  of  deliv- 
erance were — ^the  quarrels  between  the  marshals,  which  saved 
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Bomuia  and  Noroiia  fitmi  destructaon ;  and  the  morements  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  on  the  Tagus ;  for,  in  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Soult  to  Joseph,  that  Marshal  expressly  assigns  the  danger  hanging 
over  Madrid  and  the  first  corps  as  the  reason  of  his  refusing  to 
remain  in  Gallida.  Now,  although  Soult's  views  were  undoubt^ 
edly  just  and  his  march  provident,  the  latter  necessarily  drew  after 
it  the  evacuation  of  Oallicia,  beeanse  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
keep  the  sixth  corps  cooped  up  in  that  comer  of  the  Peninsula, 
deprived  of  communication,  and  estianged  from  the  general  opera* 
tions.  # 

The  movement  of  the  second  corps,  alter  quitting  Monforte,  being 
akmg  the  edge  of  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  constantly  threaten- 
ing the  northern  prpvinces,  drew  Marshal  Beresfbrd,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  from  the  south,  and  all  the  regular  Portuguese  forces 
capable  of  taking  the  field  were  immediately  collected  by  him  round 
Almeida.  The  Duke  del  Parque  was  at  Oiudad  Rodrigo ;  and  as 
that  part  of  Bomana's  force  which  had  been  cut  off  by  Souh's 
movement  upon  Gudina  fell  back  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  were 
assembled  or  assembling  round  those  two  fortresses. 

The  change  of  situation  thus  brought  about  in  the  armies  on  the 
great  western  line  of  invasion  was  rendered  more  important  "by  the 
events  which  were  simultaneously  taking  place  in  other  parts — 
especially  in  Aragon,  where  Greneral  Blake,  whose  army  had  been 
augmented  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  inflated  with  his 
success  at  Alcafiit£,  had  advanced  to  Ixar  and  Samper.  Suchet, 
himself,  remained  dose  to  Zaragoza,  but  kept  a  detachment,  under 
Qeneral  Faber,  at  Longares  and  Villa  Muel,  near  the  mountains 
on  the  side  of  Daroca.  Blake,  hoping  to  cut  off  this  detachment^ 
marched  in  person  through  Carinefia,  and  sent  General  Arisaga  with 
a  column  to  Bottorita,  and  the  latter  captured  a  convoy  of  provi- 
sions on  the  Huerba ;  but  Faber  retired  to  Plaoentia,  on  the  Xalon. 

The  14th  of  June,  the  advanced  guards  skirmished  to  Bottorita ; 
and  Blake,  endeavoring  to  surround  the  enemy,  pushed  a  detach- 
ment to  Maria,  in  the  plain  of  Zaragoza. 

The  excitement  produced  in  that  city,  and  in  Aragon  generally, 
by  this  march,  was  so  great  that  Suchet  doubted  if  he  should  not 
abandon  Zaragosa  and  return  towards  Navarre ;  for  the  peasantry 
had  assembled  on  many  points  in  the  mountains  around,  and  it 
required  great  vigilance  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  insurrection  in 
the  city  itself.  The  importance  of  that  pUuMS,  however,  made  him 
resolve  to  fight  a  battle,  for  which  the  near  approach  of  Blake,  who 
came  on  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  French  General  would 
retreaty  furnished  an  opportunity  which  was  not  neglected. 
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BATTLE   OF  MARIA. 

The  lAth,  after  some  skinnishing,  the  Spaaish  armj  was  000- 
centrated  at  Bottorita. 

The  15th,  Blake  slowly  and  unskilfuUj  formed  his  troops  in  order 
of  battle,  near  the  YilLige  of  Maria,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
Huerha,  of  which  ho  occupied  both  banks.  Towards  two  o'clock 
in  the  daj,  he  extended  his  left  wing  to  outflank  the  right  of  the 
French ;  but  Suchet,  who  had  just  then  been  rejoined  bj  Faber, 
and  bj  a  brigade  from  Tudela,  immediatelj  stopped  this  evolution, 
hy  attacking  the  wing  with  some  cavalry  and  light  troops.  The 
Spaniards  then  fell  back  to  their  line  of  battle.  Blake  drew  men  . 
from  his  right  to  reinforce  his  centre  and  left,  and  was  immediatelj 
engaged  in  a  severe  conflict  He  repulsed  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  columns,  but  so  violent  a  storm  arose  at  the  moment,  that 
neither  army  could  see  the  other,  although  close  together,  and  the 
action  ceased  for  a  time.  Brake's  position  was  so  ill  chosen,  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  ravines,  and  had  only  one  line  of  retreat, 
by  the  bridge  of  Mana,  which  was  on  the  extremity  of  his  right 
fUmk.*  Suchet,  who  had  observed  this  error,  when  the  storm 
cleared  off  a  little,  briskly  engaged  the  centre  and  left  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  forming  his  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  infantry  in 
column,  by  one  vigorous  effort  broke  quite  through  the  Spanish 
horse,  and  seized  the  bridge  of  Maria.  Notwithstanding  this, 
Blake,  who  was  at  all  times  intrepid,  collected  the  infantry  of  his 
centre  and  left  wing  in  a  mass,  and  stood  for  the  victory ;  but  the 
French  troops  overthrew  his  with  a  great  slaughter.  A  general, 
twenty-five  guns,  and  many  stands  of  colors  were  taken,  yet  few 
prisoners,  for  the  darkness  enabled  the  dispersed  Spaniards  to  escape 
by  the  ravines,  and  Blake  rallied  them  the  next  day  at  Bottorita. 
The  French  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,  and  General  Harisp6  was 
wounded. 

During  the  action,  a  French  brigade  held  the  position  of  Monte 
Torrero,  without  mixing  in  the  fight,  lest  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza, 
being  released  from  their  presence,  should  rise  against  the  garrison; 
but  after  the  victory,  this  brigade  marched  down  the  £bro  to  cut 
off  Blake's  retreat ;  General  Laval,  who  commanded  it,  did  not, 
however,  execute  his  orders,  and  the  Spanish  army  retired  on  the 
night  of  the  16th. 

The  17th,  the  rear-guard  suffered  some  loss  at  Torrecilla ;  and 
on  the  18th,  the  two  armies  were  again  in  presence  at  Belchite. 
Blake,  reinforced  by  some  detachments,  was  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong ;  but  he  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  his  artillery,  and 
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his  men  were  dispirited.  Suchety  on  the  contrary,  having  hj  the 
success  at  Maria  awed  the  Aragonese,  was  able  to  bring  twenty- 
two  battalions  and  seven  squadrons,  or  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
flushed  with  victory,  into  action. 

BATTLB   OP  BBLOHrTB. 

The  Spaniards  were  drawn  up  on  a  range  of  hills  half  inclosing 
the  town  ;*  their  right,  resting  on  a  hermitage  and  some  buildings, 
was  inaccessible  to  cavalry ;  the  left  was  also  well  covered ;  and 
behind  the  right,  a  hill  with  a  building  on  it,  overtopping  all  the 
position  and  occupied  by  a  reserve,  served  as  a  rallying  point,  be- 
cause there  was  an  easy  line  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
left  wing.f  The  centre,  being  on  rough  ground,  containing  the 
town  of  Belchite,  which  had  a  wall  and  gates,  was  also  very  strong, 
and  the  whole  position  was  so  compact  that  Blake,  after  completely 
filling  his  line,  had  yet  a  considerable  reserve  in  hand.  His  dis- 
positions were  made  to  fight  by  his  centre  and  right,  his  left  being 
rather  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  post. 

A  French  battalion  commenced  the  action,  by  skirmishing  with 
the  Spanish  centre,  but,  at  the  same  time,  two  columns  of  attack 
marched,  the  one  against  the  right,  the  other  against  the  left.  The 
latter,  which  was  the  principal  one,  preceded  by  a  fire  of  artillery, 
soon  closed  upon  the  Spanish  troops,  although  Blake's  guns  opened 
heavily  fix)m  his  centre  and  right  The  rapid  attack  of  the  French, 
and  the  accidental  explosion  of  an  ammunition  wagon,  created  a 
panic,  which,  commencing  on  the  left,  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
line.  The  Spanish  Greneral  made  a  charge  of  cavalry  to  retrieve 
the  day ;  it  was,  however,  easily  repulsed,  and  the  -confusion  which 
followed  is  thus  described  by  himself:  ''One  regiment  fled  without 
firing  a  shot ;  it  was  followed  by  another,  and  a  third,  all  flying 
without  having  discharged  a  gun,  and,  in  a  few  momentiB,  the  whole 
position  was  abandoned." — ^  Thus  we,  the  generals  and  officers, 
were  left  alone,  without  being  able  to  rally  a  body  which  could 
make  any  opposition  ;  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  our  army 
dispersed,  abandoning  all  its  baggage,  and  throwing  away  its  arms, 
and  even  its  clothes,  before  a  single  corps  of  the  enemy ;  nor  were 
we  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  defence  of  any  strong  place,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  collect  two  hundred  men  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy." 

Blake,  although  a  bad  general,  was  a  man  of  real  courage: 
stung  to  the  quick  by  this  disgrace,  he  reproached  his  troops  with 
bitterness,  demanded  an  inquiry  into  his  own  conduct,  and,  with  a 
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strong  and  sincere  feeling  of  honor,  restored  to  the  Junta  the  estate 
which  had  been  conferred  npon  him  for  the  success  at  Alcafiitz. 

The  battle  and  the  pursuit,  in  which  Suchet  took  about  four 
thousand  prismiers,  and  all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage 
of  the  Spaniards,  not  only  made  him  master  of  the  operations  in 
Aragon,  but  also  rendered  the  fifth  corps,  under  Mortier,  who  were 
now  at  Yalladdid,  completely  disposable  for  offen^ve  operations. 
Thus,  on  the  1st  of  July,  ^ere  were,  exclusive  of  Kellermann's 
and  Bonnef  s  divisions,  three  complete  ccrpM  d'ctrmie^  furnishing 
six  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  infantry,  collected  between 
Astorga,  Zamora,  and  Yalladolid.  The  inroad  on  Pcntugal  had 
failed,  and  the  loss  of  Gallicia  followed,  but  Napoleon's  admirable 
system  of  invasion  was  unbroken ;  his  troops,  deprived  of  his  pre- 
siding genius,  had  been  stricken  severely  and  shrunk  from  further 
aggression ;  they  had  been  too  widely  spread  for  a  secure  grasp, 
but  the  reaction  disclosed  all  the  innate  strengtb  of  his  arrange- 
m^its. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Btate  of  the  British  anny— Exnhamnments  of  Sir  Arthar  Wellesley— State  and 
numbers  of  the  French  armies— State  and  numbers  of  the  Spanish  armies — 
Some  account  of  the  partidat,  commonly  called  frv^riUas — ^Intriffues  of  Mr. 
Frere— <)<mduct  of  the  Central  JnDt»— Their  inhnmao  treatment  of  the  French 
prisoners— O>rruption  and  incwpacit;^ — State  of  the  Portugese  annjr — Impolii^ 
of  the  British  government— Expedition  of  Walcheren— Expedition  against 
Italy. 

Ths  British  anny  renuuned  in  the  camp  of  Abrantes  until  the 
latter  end  of  June«  During  this  period.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesky, 
although  burning  to  enter  Spain,  was  kept  back  by  a  variety  of 
difficulties.  He  had  been  reinforced  with  five  thousand  men  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  the  Douro;  and,  in  the  preceding 
operations,  the  killed  and  hurt  in  battle  had  not  exceeded  three 
hundred  men,  but  the  deaths  by  sickness  were  numerous.  Four 
thousand  in  hospital,  and  fifteen  hundred  employed  in  escort  and 
d^p6t  duties,  being  deducted,  the  gross  amount  of  the  present  under 
arms,  as  late  even  as  the  25th  of  June,  did  not  exceed  twenty-4wo 
thousand  men ;  and  these  were,  at  any  m<»nent,  liid>le  to  be  seri* 
ously  diminished,  because  the  ministers,  still  intent  upon  Cadiz,  had 
authorized  Mr.  Frere,  whenever  the  Junta  should  consent  to  the 
measure,'  to  draw  a  garrison  for  that  town  from  Sir  Arthur's  force. 
As  an  army,  therefore,  it  was  weak  in  everything  but  spirit;  the 
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oommissariAt  was  without  Buffieieiii  means  of  transport ;  the  soldierA 
nearly  barefooted,  and  totally  without  paj ;  the  military  chest 
empty^  the  hospitals  fall. 

The  cost,  at  a  low  estimation,  was  about  two  hondred  thousand 
pounds  a  month ;  with  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  only  had  been  procured  in  the  two  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  of  this,  thirteen  thousand  had  been  obtained 
as  a  temporary  loan  in  Oporto.  The  rate  of  exchange  in  Lisbon 
was  high,  and  notwithstanding  the  increased  value  given  to  the 
government  paper  by  the  successes  on  the  Douro,  this  rate  was 
daily  rising ;  the  Spanish  dollar  was  at  five  shillings,  while  Span- 
ish gold  sunk  so  much  in  value  that  the  Commissary-General  sent 
all  that  he  received  from  England,  or  could  collect  in  Lisbon,  to 
Cadiz,  and  other  parts,  to  truck  for  dollars  ;*  but,  in  all  places  of 
commerce,  the  exchange  was  fising  against  England,  a  natural 
consequence  of  her  enormous  and  increasing  issues  of  paper. 
Those  issues,  the  extravagant  succors  given  to  Spain,  togedier 
with  subsidies  to  Austria,  made  it  impossible  to  supply  the  army 
in  Portugal  with  specie,  otherwise  than  by  raising  cash  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  on  treasury-bills,  and  at  a  most  enormous  loss ; 
an  evil  great  in  itself,  opening  a  wide  door  to  fraud  and  villany, 
and  rendering  the  war  between  France  and  England  not  so  much  a 
glorious  contest  of  arms  as  a  struggle  between  public  credit  and 
military  force,  in  which  even  victory  was  sure  to  be  fetal  to  the 
former. 

The  want  of  money,  sickness,  Cuesta's  impracticable  temper,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  difficulties,  too  tedious  to  mention,  kept  the  army 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  until  the  end  of  June ;  but,  at  that  period, 
the  retreat  of  the  first  corps  from  Torremocha,  and  the  consequent 
advance  of  Cuesta,  removed  one  obstacle  to  offensive  operations, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  having  the  certainty  that  eight  thousand  additional 
troops  were  off  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  then  commenced  his  march  into 
Spain  by  the  northern  banks  of  the  Tagus ;  meaning  to  unite  with 
Cuesta  on  the  Tietar,  and  to  arrange,  if  possible,  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  Madrid. 

But,  before  I  embark  on  the  full  and  broad  stream  into  which 
the  surges  and  eddies  of  the  complicated  warfare  that  succeeded 
Napoleon's  departure  from  the  Peninsula  settled,  I  must  give  a 
general  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  that  the  reader,  comprehending 
exactly  what  strength  each  party  brought  to  the  encounter,  may 
judge  more  truly  of  the  result 
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'Dm  Frend^  hAjktg  noorod  some  miaihn  wi  irt«  ^oweripte, 
■moanted^  in  Um  beginiui^  of  July,  iodndii^  Um  Kiof^s 
guards,  to  mboot S7S,000 

mi-^..,..-, , , «^|    «^^^ 


TotaluMto-anw 107,000    W,00O 

Hie  militarr  gorenmienfeB,  Knee  of  coneepondBiiee,  fenieeoB, 
and  detainments,  ebeorbed S8,000      S^OOO 


J>rmmUmmder4KmM,wjtititb%€mp9d'mrm*B I7fi,000 

The  actual  strengtli  and  sitnadon  of  each  corps  d*armi€  ^as  as 
follows:* 

Umdtr  ikB  JEipf ,  eowtrim^  Mmdrid, 

laCAAit.  Ct^r, 

Plrstcorps,  inthevaneyortheTacriia 80,S8l  4,200 

Fourth  oorps,  Ls  Mandia 17,490  8,300 

Bivinoa  ofDeaecOlee,  Madrid 6,804 

King^a  French  gnazda,  Madrid,  about 4»000  1,M0 

Total 49,tt5       8,900 

M(HdQutiU,w<UrJiankalSimU, 

Inf.  k  Art.  Oav. 

Seecmd  oorpe,  Zamora,  Ton,  and  Salamanca 17,707  2,888 

Fifth  oorpe,Va]]adolid 16,04S  874 

ffixth  oorpe,  Aatoiga,  and  ita  vicinity 14,918  1|440 

Total 48,669       6,908 

A  Jragotiy  under  Qmurol  StiAti. 

Inf.  k  Art       C»T. 
Third  oorps,  Zaragoza,  AJcaiiitz,  Ao 15,226       2,604 

M  (hiahma,  imder  Mar$hal  Aug^rdom* 

laf.  k  Art.      Omr, 
Serenth^  corps,  Yich,  Gerona,  end  Barcelona 80,698       9,600 

In  addition  to  these  corps  there  were  twelve  hundred  men  be* 
longing  to  the  battering  train ;  four  thousand  infantry  under  Bonnet, 
at  Santander ;  and  two  thoosand  two  hundred  caYahy  under  Kel* 
lermann,  in  the  Valladolid  countrj. 

The  fortresses  and  armed  places  in  possession  of  the  French 
armj  were — Su  Sebastian,  Fampelona,  Bilbao^  Santonai  Santan- 
der, Burgos,  Leon,  Astorga,  on  the  northern  line ; 

Jacca,  Zaragoza,  Giiadalazara,  Toledo^  Segovia,  and  Zamofm,on 
the  central  line  ; 

Figueras,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona^  on  the  southern  line. 

•  MwteiHn^  of  tii6  Freiudi  Amy,  MS. 
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It  needs  bat  a  glance  at  tbese  dispositMHU  and  numbers  to  under- 
stand with  what  a  power  Napoleon  had  fastened  upon  the  Penin- 
sula, during  his  six  weeks'  campaign.  Much  had  been  lost  since 
his  departure,  but  his  aimj  still  pressed  the  Spaniards  down,  and, 
like  a  stone  cast  upon  a  brood  of  snakes,  was  immoyable  to  their 
writhings.  Nevertheless,  the  situation  of  Spain  at  this  epoch  was 
an  ameliorated  one  compared  to  that  which,  four  months  before,  the 
vehemence  of  Napoleon's  personal  warfare  had  reduced  it  to.  The 
elements  of  resistance  were  again  accumulated  in  masses,  and  the 
hope,  or  rather  confidence,  of  success  was  again  in  full  vigor ;  for 
it  was  in  the  character  of  this  people,  while  grovelling  on  the  earth, 
to  si:i{>po9e  themselves  standing  firm ;  and  when  creeping  in  the 
gloom  of  defeat,  to  imagine  thej  were  soaring  in  the  fuU  blaze  of 
victory. 

The  momentary  cessation  of  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  instead  of  being  traced  to  its  true  sources,  the  personal 
jealousies  of  the  Marshals,  and  the  King's  want  of  vigor,  was,  as 
usual,  attributed,  first,  to  fear  and  weakness ;  secondly,  to  Uie  pres- 
sure of  the  Austrian  war.  It  was  not  considered  that  the  want  of 
unity,  checking  the  course  of  conquest,  would  cease  when  the  French 
army  was  driven  to  the  defensive ;  neither  was  the  might  of  France 
duly  weighed,  while  the  strength  of  Austria  was  unduly  exalted.  The 
disasters  at  Ucles,  at  Almaraz,  at  Zaragoza,  Rosas,  Cardadeu,  Vails, 
at  Giudad  Real,  Medellin,  Braga,  and  Oporto,  and  in  the  Asturias, 
were  all  forgotten ;  the  French  had  been  repulsed  from  Portugal, 
and  they  had  not  taken  Seville  1  This,  to  the  Spaniards,  was  si^- 
dent  evidence  of  their  weakness ;  and,  when  the  French  were 
supposed  to  be  weak,  the  others,  by  a  curious  reasoning  process, 
always  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  themselves  strong. 
Hence,  the  fore-boasting  at  this  period  was  fittle  inferior  to  what  it 
had  been  after  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  the  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive numbers  was  almost  as  absurd.  The  utmost  amount  of  the 
French  force  was  not  calculated  higher  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  about  fifty  thousand 
were  supposed  to  be  on  the  French  side  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  whole 
only  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  abandon  the  Peninsula. 

SPANISH  POWBB. 

The  Spanish  armies,  on  pi^r,  were,  as  usual,  numerous ;  and 
the  real  amount  of  the  regular  force  was  certainly  considerable, 
akhough  very  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  or  the  resources  of  the 
country.  Before  the  battle  of  Belchite  had  broken  Blake's  strength, 
there  were,  organized  and  under  arms,  twelve  thousand  cavaliy, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoosand  iirfantry,  exclasiye  of 
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inegnlAT  hands  and  armed  peasantry,  who  were  available  for  par- 
ticular defensive  operations.  After  that  defeat  the  nomber  of 
regalar  forces,  capable  of  taking  the  field  in  the  south-eastern  pro- 
vinces, was  not  above  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which  about  ten 
thousand,  under  Conpigny,  were  watching  Barcelona,  or,  again, 
rallying  under  Blake;  the  remainder  were  in  Valencia,  where 
CarOy  Bomana's  brother,  had  taken  the  command. 

In  the  north-western  provinces  there  wei*e  about  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  were  in  Gallicia,  some 
thousands  in  ^e  Asturias  under  Vorster  and  Ballasteros,  and  the 
remainder  under  the  Duke  del  Parque,  who  was  directed  to  organ- 
ize a  new  army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 

In  Andalusia,  or  covering  it,  there  were  about  seventy  thousand 
men.  Of  thei^e  twenty-three  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand 
five  himdred  cavalry,  were  assembled  in  the  Morena,  near  St.  Elena 
and  Carolina,  under  the  command  of  General  Venegas ;  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand,  including  seven  thousand  cavalry,  were  in  £stre- 
madura,  under  the  orders  of  Cuesta,  who  was  nominally  com- 
mander-in-chief of  both  armies. 

The  troops,  thus  separated  into  three  grand  divisions,  were  called 
the  armies  of  the  right,  the  centre,  the  left.  The  fortresses  were 
Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Lerida,  Mequlnenza,  Tarragona,  Tortosa,  Va-- 
lencia,  Carthagena,  and  Alicant,  for  the  army  of  the  right ;  Cadiz 
and  Badajos,  for  that  of  the  centre ;  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Corufia,  and 
Ferrol,  for  the  army  of  the  left. 

The  Spanish  troops  were,  however,  far  from  being  serviceable  in 
proportion  to  their«  numbers ;  most  of  them  were  new  levies,  and 
the  rest  were  Dl-trained.  The  generals  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
presumption,  learnt  nothing  of  war,  and  their  mutual  jealousies 
were  as  strong  as  ever.  Cuesta,  still  hating  the  Junta,  was  feared 
and  hated  by  that  body  in  return,  and  Venegas  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Carolina  army  as  a  counterpoise  to  him.  Bomana, 
also,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Junta,  and  in  return,  with  more  reason, 
the  Junta  was  despised  and  disliked  by  him.  In  Valencia  and 
Murcia  generals  and  juntas  appeared  alike  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  satisfied  if  the  war  was  kept  from  their  own  doors.  In 
Catalonia  there  never  was  any  unanimity. 

Blake,  who  had  abandoned  Bomana  in  Gallicia,  and  who  was 
still  at  eamily  with  Cuesta,  had  been,  for  these  very  reasons,  in- 
vested with  supreme  power  in  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia ; 
and  moreover,  there  were  factions  and  bickerings  among  the  in- 
ferior officers  in  the  armies  of  Venegas  and  Cuesta. '  Albuquerque 
was  ambitious  oC  commanding  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Frere  warmly  in- 
trigued in  his  oause,  for  that  gentleman  still  labored  under  the 
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deluflion  Uiat  he  was  appointed  to  direct  the  military  instead  of 
conducting  the  political  senrice  in  the  Peninsula.  In  April,  he  had 
proposed  to  the  Junta  that  a  force  of  five  thousand  cavalrj  and  some 
infantry,  taken  from  the  armies  of  Cuesta  and  Venegas,  should, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  commence  of- 
fensive operations  in  La  Mancha ;  this,  he  said,  would,  '^  if  the  en- 
emy refused  to  take  notice  of  ity^  become  ^'  a  very  serious  and  per- 
haps a  decisive  movement  ;"'*  and  he  was  so  earnest  that,  without 
communicating  upon  the  subject  with  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  result  of  the  operations  against  Soult,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  Junta  that  the  co-operation  of  the  English  army  with 
Cuesta  (that  co-operation  which  it  was  Sir  Arthur's  most  anxious 
wish  to  bring  about)  could  only  be  obtained  as  the  price  of  the 
Spanish  government's  acceding  to  his  own  proposal.  The  pleni- 
potentiary's greatest  efforts  were,  however,  directed  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  Albuquerque  to  the  command  of  an  army ;  but 
that  nobleman  was  under  the  orders  of  Cuesta,  who  was  not  willing 
to  part  with  him,  and,  moreover,  Frere  wished  to  displace  Yenegas, 
not  that  any  fault  was  attributed  to  the  latter,  but  merely  to  make 
way  for  Albuquerque ;  a  scheme  so  indecorous  that  both  the  Junta 
and  Cuesta  peremptorily  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Frere  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  rejection  to  a  mean 
jealousy  of  Albuquerque's  high  birth  and  talents  ;t  yet  the  Junta 
had  sufficient  reason  for  their  conduct,  not  only  on  this  occasion, 
but  afterwards,  when  they  refused  to  give  him  any  independent 
command.  The  Duke,  although  a  brave  and  patriotic  and  even  an 
able  soldier,  was  the  dupe  of  a  woman  who  corresponded  with  the 
French ;  the  Junta,  in  the  fear  of  offending  him,  forbore  to  punish 
her,  at  first,  yet,  finally,  they  were  obliged  to  shut  her  up,  and  they 
could  not  intrust  him  with  a  command  while  her  dangerous  infiuence 
lasted.  Hence,  Mr.  Frere's  intrigue  failed  to  serve  Albuquerque ; 
and  his  military  project  for  La  Mancha  fell  to  the  ground  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  unable  to  perceive  its  advantages,  strongly  ad- 
vised the  Junta,  not  to  weaken  but  to  reinforce  Cuesta's  army ;  not 
to  meddle  with  the  French  either  in  La  Mancha  or  Estremadura, 
but  to  preserve  a  strict  defensive  in  all  quarters. 

The  Supreme  Junta  was  itself  in  fear  of  the  old  Junta  of  SemUe^ 
and  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the  first  and  its  neglect  of  the  public 
weal  furnished  ample  grounds  of  attack,  as  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
administrative  proceedings  will  suffice  to  prove.  The  King,  after 
the  battles  of  Medellin  and  Ciudad  Real,  had,  through  the  medium 
of  Don  Joachin  Sotelo,  a  Spanish  minister  in  his  service,  made  an 

*  Parliamenttry  Papexs,  1810. 
t  Ibid. 
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to  ncgntirtf  iar  dw  Mliission  of  tlie  Jnte,  vhidi  Jv*s 
spurned  at  bj  the  latter,  and  ia  suitable  tenas*  for  dignified  senta* 
ments  and  kiAy  expressions  were  never  wanting  to  the  Spaniards^ ; 
jety  taken  with  titeir  deeds,  thej^were  bat  as  a  stnmg  wind  and 
shrirelled  leares. 

The  Junta  did  not  iuk  to  make  the  nation  obserre  their  patriot^ 
ism  apon  this  oocaskm,  and»  indeed*  took  ereiy  opportunitr  to  praise 
their  own  proceedings;  neTerthelesSy  m»i  were  not  wanting  in 
Spdun  most  anxioos  not  onlj  to  die^  the  actual  abuses  of  power, 
but  to  lay  bare  all  the  ancient  oppressions  of  the  countiy,  and  recur  * 
to  first  prindples,  both  for  present  refbnn  and  future  permanent 
good  goTemments ;  in  short,  to  make  public  aTowal  of  the  misrule 
which  had  led  to  their  misfortunes,  and,  if  possible,  to  amend  iU 
Knowing  that  although  national  independen^ce  maj  co-exist  with 
tjnumjy  it  is  necessarilj  attached  to  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
thej  desired  to  assemble  the  Cortes ;  to  give  the  people  an  earnest 
that  national  independence  was  worth  having,  and  to  convince  them 
that  their  sufferings  and  their  exertions  would  lead  to  a  sensible 
goody  instead  of  a  mere  choice  between  an  old  and  a  new  despots 
ism ;  this  party  was  powerful  enough  to  have  a  manifesto,  to  their 
purpose,  drawn  up  by  the  Junta,  and  it  would  have  been  published 
if  the  English  ministers  had  not  interposed ;  for,  as  I  have  before 
said,  their  object  was  not  Spain,  but  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Frere  vigorously  opposed  the  promulgation  of  this  mani- 
festo, and  not  ambiguously  liinted  that  the  displeasure  of  England, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  partisans  of  despotism  in  Spain,  would  be 
vented  on  the  Junta,  if  any  such  approach  to  real  liberty  was 
made.*  In  his  despatches  to  his  Cabinet  he  wrote  that,  from  hia 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Junta,  he  felt  assured  they  would 
"  shrink  from  the  idea  of  giving  permanent  effect  to  the  meaturee 
which  ^ley  held  out  /'  and  this  expression  he  meant  in  their  praise  I 
but  still  he  thought  it  necessary  to  check  the  tendency  to  freedom 
in  the  outset,  and  it  would  be  injustice  not  to  give  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  words  ;  sentiments  which  were  at  this  time  perfectly  agree- 
able to  his  immediate  superior,  Mr.  Canning,  but  offering  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  political  liberality  which  that  politician  afterwards 
thought  it  his  interest  to  affect. 

Writing  as  a  Spaniard,  Mr.  Frere  thus  addressed  Don  Martin 
Garay : — 

^  If  we  have  indeed  passed  three  centuries  under  an  arbitrary 
government,  let  us  not  foi^t  that  it  is  a  price  which  wo  pay  for 
having  conquered  and  peopled  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe ;  that 
the  integrity  of  this  immense  power  rests  solely  upon  these  two 

*  Papers  hud  before  Parliament,  1810. 
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words,  religion  and  the  king.  If  the  old  constitution  had  been  lost 
by  the  conquest  of  America,  our  first  object  should  be  to  recover  it, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  lose  what  has  cost  us  so  much  in 
the  acquisition.  From  this  consideration,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  avoid,  as  political  potsouy  any  annvnciation  of  general  prxti" 
ciple$^  the  application  of  which  it  would  he  impossiUe  to  limit  or 
qvudifyj  even  when  the  negroes  and  Indians  should  quote  them  in 
favor  of  themselves.  But  let  us  allow  that  we  have  made  a  bad 
exchange  in  bartering  our  ancient  national  liberty  for  the  glory  and 
extension  of  the  Spanis/i  name.  Let  us  allow  that  the  nation  has 
been  deceived  for  three  centuries,  and  that  this  error  should,  at  all 
hazards,  be  immediately  done  awaj.  Even  though  it  were  so,  it 
does  not  appear  very  becoming  the  character  of  a  well  educated  per- 
son to  pass  censures  upon  the  conduct  of  his  forefathers^  or  to  com- 
plain of  what  he  has  lost  by  their  negligence  or  prodigality ;  and 
still  less  so,  if  it  is  done  in  the  face  of  all  the  world:  and  what  shall 
we  say  of  a  nation  who  would  do  this  publicly,  and  after  mature 
deliberation  ?"• 

The  manifesto  was  suppressed,  a  new  one  more  consonant  with 
Mr.  Frere's  notions  was  published,  and  a  promise  to  convoke  the 
Cortes  given,  but  without  naming  any  specific  time  for  that  event. 
The  Junta,  who,  as  Mr.  Frere  truly  stated,  were  not  at  all  disposed 
to  give  any  effect  to  free  institutions,  now  proceeded  to  prop  up  their 
own  tottering  power  by  severity.  They  had,  previous  to  the  mani- 
festo, issued  a  menacing  proclamation,  in  which  they  endeavored  to 
confound  their  political  opponents  with  the  spies  and  tools  of  the 
French ;  and  having  before  established  a  tribunal  of  public  security, 
they  caused  it  to  publish  an  edict,  in  which  all  men  who  endeavored 
to  raise  distrust  of  the  junta,  or  who  tried  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment by  popular  commotion  or  other  means,  that  had  by  the  Junta 
been  reprobated,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  undeserving 
the  name  of  Spaniards,  and  sold  to  Napoleon :  their  punishment  to 
be  death,  and  confiscation  of  property.  Any  person  propagating 
rumors  tending  to  weaken  or  soften  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
the  French,  was  instantly  to  be  arrested  and  punished  without  re- 
mission; lastly,  rewards  were  offered  for  secret  information  upon 
these  heads. 

This  decree  was  not  a  dead  letter.  Many  persons  were  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  executed,  without  trial,  or  knowing  their  accusers. 
But  the  deepest  stain  upon  the  Spanish  character,  at  this  period, 
was  the  treatment  experienced  by  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands, 
and  amongst  them  part  of  Dupont*s  troops,  who  were  only  prisoners 
by  a  breach  of  faith,  were  sent  to  the  Balearic  Isles,  without  any 

*  Papers  laid  before  Parliament,  1810. 
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order  being  taken  for  their  snbaislence,  and  when  remoBSttrated 
with,  the  Junta  cast  seven  thousand  ashore  on  the  littk  desert  rock 
of  Cabrera.  At  Majorca,  nambers  had  been  massacred  bj  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  most  cowardly  and  brutal  manner,  but  those  left 
on  Cabrera  suffered  miseries  that  can  scarcely  be  described.  The 
supply  of  food,  always  scanty,  was  dten  neglected  altogether;  there. 
was  but  one  spring  on  the  rock,  which  dried  up  in  summer;  clothes 
were  never  given  to  them  except  by  the  English  seamen,  who,  com- 
passionating their  sufferings,  crften  assisted  them  in  passing  the  isl- 
and. Thus,  afflicted  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  nakedness,  they  lived 
like  wild  beasts  while  they  could  live,  but  perished  in  such  numbers 
that  less  than  two  thousand  remained  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  inhu- 
manity ;  and  surely,  it  was  no  slight  disgrace  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment failed  to  interfere  on  such  an  occasion. 

But  what  were  the  efforts  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country  by 
this  barbarous  Junta,  which,  having  been  originally  assembled  to 
discuss  the  form  of  establishing  a  central  government,  had  unlaw- 
fully retained  their  delegated  power,  and  used  it  so  shamefully? 
There  was  a  Spanish  fleet,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  to  man 
it,  in  Carthagena,  and  there  was  another  fleet,  and  an  abundance  of 
seamen,  in  Cadiz.  Lord  Collingwood  and  others  pressed  the  Junta» 
constantly  and  earnestly,  to  fit  these  vessels  out,  and  to  make  use 
of  them,  or  at  least  to  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy, 
yet  his  remonstrances  were  unheeded ;  the  sailors  were  rendered 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  even  of  subsistence,  and  the  govern- 
ment would  neither  fit  out  ships  themselves,  nor  suffer  the  English 
seamen  to  do  it  for  them.  At  the  period  when  the  Marquis  of  Ro- 
mana  and  the  insurgents  in  Grallicia  were  praying  for  a  few  stands 
of  arms  and  five  thousand  pounds  from  Sir  John  Cradock,  the  Junta 
possessed  many  millions  of  money,  and  their  magazines  in  Cadiz 
were  bursting  with  the  continually  increasing  quantity  of  stores  and 
arms  arriving  from  England,  but  which  were  left  to  rot  as  they  ar- 
rived, while,  from  every  quarter  of  the  country  not  yet  subdued,  the 
demand  for  these  things  was  incessant.* 

The  fleet  in  Cadiz  harbor  might  have  been  at  sea  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  In  a  week  it  might  have  been  at  Vigo,  with 
money  and  succors  of  all  kinds  for  the  insurgents  in  Gallicia ;  after 
which,'  by  skilful  operations  along  the  coast  from  Vigo  to  St  Sebas- 
tian, it  might  have  occupied  an  enormous  French  force  on  that  line 
of  country.  Instead  of  a  fleet,  the  Junta  sent  Colonel  Barios,  an  ob- 
scure person,  to  steal  through  by-ways,  and  to  take  the  command  of 
men  who  were  not  in  want  of  leaders.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
fleet  in  Carthagena  might  have  been  employed  on  the  Catalonian 

*  Lord  ColliDgwood*t  CorrMpondenGe.    G«n.  MUler^t  Mem. 
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and  French  coasts ;  Imt,  &r  from  nsing  their  means,  which  were 
reallj  enormous,  with  energy  and  judgment,  the  Junta  carried  on 
the  war  by  encouraging  virulent  publications  against  the  French, 
and  confined  their  r«d  exertions  to  the  assembling  of  the  unfortunate 
peasants  in  masses,  to  starve  for  awhile,  and  then  to  be  cut  to  pieces 
by  their  more  experienced  opponents. 

The  system  of  false  reports,  also,  was  persevered  in  without  any 
relaxation :  "  The  French  were  heaien  on  all  points ;  ike  marshal* 
were  slain  or  taken  ;  their  soldiers  were  deserting,  or  flying  in  terror 
at  the  sight  of  a  Spaniard;  Joseph  had  plundered  caid  abandoned 
Madrid;  Zaragoza  had  natfaUenJ*  Castro,  the  envoy  to  the  Por- 
tuguese Regency,  so  late  as  April,  anxiously  endeavored  to  per- 
suade that  government  and  the  English  Greneral  that  Zaragoza  had 
never  been  subdued,  and  that  the  story  of  its  fall  was  a  French 
falsehood.  In  June,  official  letters  were  written  to  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lugo,  and  dated  the  very  day  upon 
which  Soulfs  army  relieved  that  town,  not  to  give  iutelligence  of 
the  event,  but  to  announce  the  utter  defeat  of  that  Marshal,  and  the 
capture  of  Lugo  itself;  the  amount  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  prisoners  taken,  being  very  exactly  stated,  and  with  such  an 
appearance  of  truth  as  to  deceive  Beresford,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  experience  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with. 

But  the  proofs  of  corruption  and  incapacity  in  the  Junta  are  in- 
numerable, and  not  confined  to  the  records  of  events  kept  by  British 
officers.  Romana,  a  few  months  later,  upon  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing a  regency,  thus  describes  their  conduct:  ^  He 'himself,"  he  said, 
^  had  doubted  if  the  Central  Junta  was  a  lawful  government,  and. 
this  doubt  was  general  in  the  provinces  through  which  he  had  passed ; 
yet  he  had,  to  preserve  the  nation  from  anarchy,  not  only  yielded 
obedience  to  it,  but  he  had,  likewise,  forced  the  provinces  of  Gallicia, 
Leon,  and  Asturias  to  do  the  same ;  because  he  thought  that  an 
illegal  government  might  be  useful  if  it  deserved  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  that  they  respected  its  authority.  The  Central 
Junta,  however,  was  not  thus  situated ;  the  people,  judging  of  meas- 
ures by  their  effects,  complained  that  the  armies  were  weak,  the 
government  without  energy ;  that  there  were  no  supplies ;  that  the 
promised  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure  were  withheld ;  and 
yet,  all  the  sums  drawn  from  America,  all  the  succors  granted  by 
England,  the  rents  of  the  crown,  and  the  voluntary  contributions 
were  expended.  The  public  employments  were  not  given  to  men 
of  merit  and  true  lovers  of  their  country.  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Junta  rendered  their  power  subservient  to  their  own  advantage; 
others  conferred  lucrative  appointments  on  their  relations  and  de- 
pendents.   Ecclesiastical  offices  had  been  filled  up  to  enable  indi- 
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▼idnals  to  seize  those  rents  for  themselves  whicli  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  the  public  service.  There  was  no  nnitj  to  be  found ; 
many  of  the  Junta  cared  onlj  for  the  interest  of  their  particular 
province,  as  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
confirming  the  appointments  of  the  local  juntas,  without  regard  to 
fitness ;  and  even  assigning  recompenses  to  men  destitute  of  miU- 
tary  knowledge,  who  had  neither  seen  service  nor  performed  the 
duties  assigned  to  them. 

^  The  Junta,  divided  into  sections,  undertone  to  manage  affairs 
in  which  they  were  unversed,  and  which  were  altogether  foreign 
to  their  professions.  Horses,  taken  from  their  owners  under  pre- 
tence of  supplying  the  armies,  were  lefl  to  die  of  hunger  in  the 
sea-marshes.  And,  finally,  many  important  branches  of  administra- 
tion were  in  the  hands  of  men,  suspected,  both  from  their  own 
conduct  and  from  their  having  been  creatures  of  that  infiunous 
favorite  who  was  the  author  of  the  general  misery/' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  parHdas  first  commenced 
the  gueriUa,  or  petty  warfare,  which  has  been  so  lauded,  as  if  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  discomfiture.  Those  bands 
were  infinitely  numerous,  because  every  robber  that  feared  a  jail, 
or  that  could  break  from  one ;  every  smuggler,*  whose  trade  had 
been  interrupted ;  every  friar,  disliking  the  trammels  of  his  con- 
vent; and  every  idler,  that  wished  to  avoid  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  army,  was  to  be  found  either  as  chief  or  associate  in  the 
partidca.  The  French,  although  harassed  by  the  constant  and 
cruel  murders  of  isolated  soldiers,  or  followers  of  the  army,  and 
sometimes  by  the  loss  of  convoys,  were  never  thwarted  in  any 
great  object  by  these  bands ;  but  the  necessity  of  providing  subsists 
ence,  and  attaching  his  followers  to  his  fortunes,  generally  obliged 
the  guerilla  chief  to  rob  his  countrymen  ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  sudden  growth  of  this  system  was  the  hope 
of  intercepting  the  public  and  private  plate,  which,  under  a  decree 
of  Joseph,  was  bringing  in  from  all  parts  to  be  coined  in  Madrid ; 
for  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  forced  loans,  and 
the  property  of  the  proscribed  nobles  and  suppressed  convents,  to 
maintain  even  the  appearance  of  a  court 

This  description  will  apply  to  the  mass  of  the  parHdcu  ;  yet 
there  were  some  actuated  by  nobler  motives — ^by  revenge,  by  a 
gallant  enterprising  spirit,  or  by  an  honest  ambition,  thinking  to 
serve  their  country  better  than  by  joining  the  regular  forces. 
Among  the  principal  chiefs  may  be  placed  Benovales,  and  the  two 
Minas,  in  Navarre  and  Aragon ;  Porlier,  named  the  MarquisettOy 
and  Longa,  in  the  Astnrias  and  Biscay;  Juan  Martin,  or  jEI  J^otp#» 
«  TiM  bands  formed  of  smoggletB  w«re  called  QuadrUlaa. 
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einadOy  who  vexed  the  neighhorfaood  of  Madrid ;  Julian  Sanchez, 
in  the  Gata  and  Salamanca  country ;  Doctor  Bovera,  Perena,  and 
some  others,  in  Catalonia ;  Julian  Palarea,  or  £1  Medxeo^  between 
the  Moreno  and  Toledo;  the  curate  Merino,  El  Principe^  and 
Saomil,  in  Castile ;  the  friar  Sapia,  in  Soria,  and  Joan  Abril^  near 
Segovia. 

But  these  men  were  of  very  different  merit  Renovates,  a 
regular  officer,  raised  the  peasantiy  of  the  valleys  between  Pam- 
pcluna  and  Zaragoza,  after  the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  and  was  soon 
subdued.  Juan  Martin,  Bovera,  Julian  Sanchez,  and  the  student 
Mina,  discovered  military  talent,  and  Sanchez  was  certainly  a  very 
bold  and  honest  man ;  but  Espoz  y  Mina,  the  uncle  and  successor 
of  the  student,  far  outstripped  his  contemporaries  in  fame.  He 
shed  the  blood  of  his  prisoners  freely,  yet  rather  from  false  princi- 
ples, and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  than  from  any  real  ferocity, 
his  natural  dispo^iition  being  manly  and  generous ;  and  although 
not  possessed  of  any  peculiar  military  genius,  he  had  a  sound 
judgment)  surprising  energy,  and  a  constant  spirit.  By  birth  a 
peasant,  he  despised  the  liighe^  (Htlers  of  his  own  country,  and 
never  would  suffer  any  hidalgo^  or  gentleman,  to  join  his  band. 
From  1809  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  maintained  himself  in  the 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Ebro ;  often  defeated,  and  chased  from 
place  to  place,  he  yet  gradually  increased  his  forces,  until,  in  1812, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he 
paid  regularly,  and  supplied  from  resources  chiefly  created  by 
himself;  one  of  which  was  remarkable : — He  established  a  treaty 
with  the  French  generals,  by  which  articles,  not  being  warlike 
stores,  coming  from  France,  had  safe  conduct  from  his  partidc^  on 
paying  a  duty,  which  Mina  appropriated*  to  the  subsistence  of  his 
followers. 

That  the  guerilla  system  could  never  seriously  affect  the  progress 
of  the  French,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  constant  aim  of  thfe 
principal  chiefs  was  to  inti-oduce  the  customs  of  regular  troops ; 
and  their  success  against  the  enemy  was  proportionate  to  their 
progress  in  discipline  and  organization.  There  Were  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  of  these  irregular  soldiers,  at  one  time,  in  Spain ; 
and  so  severely  did  they  press  upon  the  country  that  it  may  be 
assumed  as  a  truth,  that  if  the  English  army  had  abandoned  the 
contest,  one  of  the  surest  means  by  which  the  French  could  have 
gained  the  good  will  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the  extirpating 
of  the  partidfu.  Nevertheless,  a  great  and  unquesUonable  advan« 
tage  was  derived  by  the  regular  armies,  and  especially  by  the 
British,  from  the  existence  of  these  bands :  the  French  could  never  ' 
communicate  with  each  other,  nor  combine  their  movements,  except 
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bj  the  slow  method  of  sending  officers  with  strong  escorts; 
whereas,  their  adversaries  could  correspond  hj  post,  and  even  by 
telegraph,  an  advantage  eqnal  to  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men 

PORTUGUESE   POWEB. 

The  Portuguese  military  system  has  b«cn  already  explained. 
The  ranks  of  the  regular  army,  and  of  the  militia,  were  filling ; 
the  arms  and  equipments  were  supplied  by  England  ;  and  means 
were  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  authority  of  the  Capitaos  Mary  or 
chiefs  of  districts,  under  whom  the  ordenanaas  were  to  be  gathered 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  people,  having  been  a  second 
time  relieved  from  an  invasion  by  the  intervention  of  a  British 
army,  were  disposed  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  their 
deliverers  ;  but  the  effect  of  former  misgovemment  pervaded  every 
branch  of  administration,  political  and  municipal,  and  impeded  the 
efforts  made  to  draw  forth  the  military  resources  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  curious  that,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  such  was  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  become  soldiers,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  undoubted  hatred  of  the  French,  their  natural  docility,  and 
the  visible  superiority  of  the  soldier's  condition  over  that  of  the 
peasant  or  artisan,, the  recruiting  was  always  difficult ;  the  odious 
spectacle  was  constantly  exhibited,  of  men  marched  in  chains,  to 
reinforce  armies,  which  were  fighting  in  what  was  a  popular,  and 
ought  to  have  been  a  sacred  cause. 

The  actual  number  of  regular  troops,  armed  and  organized,  was 
about  fifleen  thousand,  but  notwithstanding  the  courage  displayed 
by  those  employed  in  the  late  operations.  Marshal  Beresford  was 
still  doubtful  of  their  military  qualities,  and  reluctant  to  act  sepa- 
rately from  the  British  troops.  The  most  important  fortresses  in  a 
condition  for  defence  were  Elvas,  Albuquerque,  and  Almeida,  in  the 
first  line ;  Abrantes  and  Penich^,  in  the  second ;  the  citadel,  and 
forts  of  Lisbon,  Palmela,  and  Setuval,  in  the  third.  But  there 
were  many  other  walled  places,  capable,  if  armed,  of  standing  a 
siege,  and  presenting  a  variety  of  strong  points  for  the  irregular 
force  of  the  country  to  assemble  upon ;  and  hence  Portugal  offered, 
not  only  great  resources  in  men,  but  a  base  of  operations  solid  in 
itself;  central  with  respect  to  the  French  armies,  and  enabling  the 
English  General  to  act  without  reference  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment or  Spanish  commanders ;  an  advantage  more  justly  appre- 
ciated at  the  end  of  this  campaign  than  at  the  commencement. 
Such  were  the  relative  situations  of  the  contending  hosts  in  the 
Peninsula ;  yet,  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  affairs,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  beyond  the  actual  field  of  battle ;  for  the  contest  in  Spain, 

6» 
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no  longer  isolated,  was  become  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean struggle  against  France. 

Napoleon,  after  his  firs*,  successes  near  Ratisbon,  entered  Vienna, 
and  attempted  to  carr}  the  war  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ; 
but  a  severe  check,  received  at  the  battle  of  Esling  on  the  21st  of 
May,  so  shook  his  moral  ascendency  in  Europe,  that  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  all  the  disposable  strength  of  his  empire 
for  one  gigantic  effort,  which  should  restore  the  terror  of  his  name. 
The  appearance  of  inactivity  assumed  by  him,  while  thus  mightily 
gathering  his  forces,  deceived  his  enemies  ;  and  as  their  hopes  rose, 
their  boasts  became  extravagant,  more  especially  in  England, 
where,  to  express  a  doufit  of  his  immediate  overthrow,  was  regarded 
as  a  heinous  offence ;  and  where  the  government,  buoyed  up  with 
foolish  expectations,  thought  less  of  supporting  a  noble  and  effect- 
ual warfare  in  Portugal  than  of  nourishing  and  aiding  the  second- 
ary and  rather  degrading  hostility  of  conspirators,  malcontents,  and 
military  adventurers  in  Germany. 

While  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  waiting  impatiently  on  the 
Tagus  for  the  scanty  reinforcements  afforded  him,  two  other  armies 
wer^  simultaneously  preparing  to  act  against  the  extremities  of  the 
French  empire.  The  one,  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  men, 
drawn  from  Sicily,  was  destined  to  invade  Italy,  the  southern  parts 
of  which  had  been  denuded  of  troops  to  oppose  the  Austrians  on 
the  Tagliamento.*  The  other  was  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, where  above  forty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  the  nation 
could  boast  of,  and  a  fleet  of  power  to  overthrow  all  the  other  navies 
of  the  world  combined,  composed  an  armament  intended  to  destroy 
the  great  marine  establishment  which  the  French  Emperor  had  so 
suddenly  and  so  portentously  created  at  Antwerp.  So  vast  an  ex- 
pedition had  never  before  left  the  British  shores,  neither  any  one 
so  meanly  conceived,  so  improvidently  arranged,  so  calamitously 
conducted ;  for  the  marine  and  land  forces,  combined,  numbered 
more  than  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  and  those  of  the  bravest, 
yet  the  object  in  view  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  even 
that  was  not  obtained.  Delivered  over  to  the  leading  of  a  man 
whose  military  incapacity  has  caused  the  glorious  title  of  Chatham 
to  be  scorned,  this  ill-fated  array,  with  spirit,  and  strength,  and  zeal 
to  have  spread  the  fame  of  England  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
perished,  without  a  blow,  in  the  pestilent  marshes  of  Walcheren ! 
And  so  utterly  had  party  spirit  stifled  the  feeling  of  national  honor, 
that  men  were  found  in  Parliament  base  enough  to  reprobate  the  con- 
vention of  Cintra,  to  sneer  at  Sir  John  Moore's  operations,  and  yet  to 
declare  the  Walcheren  expedition  wise,  profitable,  and  even  glorious. 

*  Adjutant-General^B  Betama. 
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The  operation  against  Italj  was  less  unfortunate  rather  than 
more  abljr  conducted,  and  it  was  equally  abortive.  What  with 
slow  preparations,  the  voyage,  and  the  taking  of  the  petty  islands 
of  Ischia  and  Procida,  thirteen  weeks  were  wasted,  although  during 
that  period  Murat,  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist,  was  only 
restrained  from  abandoning  Naples  by  the  firmness  of  his  Queen 
and  the  energy  of  Sallicetti,  the  Minister  of  Police.  We  have  seen 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  ministers  to  have  the  troops  in  Sicily 
employed  in  the  south  of  Spain,  but  yielding  to  the  representations 
of  Sir  John  Stuart,  they  permitted  him  to  make  this  display  of  mil- 
itary foolery :  yet  it  is  not  with  the  bad  or  good  success  of  these 
expeditions  that  this  history  has  to  deal,  but  with  that  direful  min- 
isterial incapacity  which  suffered  two  men,  notoriously  unfitted  for 
war,  to  waste  and  dissipate  the  military  strength  of  England  on 
secondary  objects,  while  a  renowned  commander,  placed  at  the  most 
important  point,  was  left  without  an  adequate  force. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  sixty  thousand  Spanish  troops,  well  armed  and  clothed,  were 
collected  in  a  mass,  and  in  the  right  place,  communicating  with  a 
British  force  ;  for  the  first  time  since  Napoleon  swayed  the  destiny 
of  France,  the  principal  army  of  that  country  had  met  with  an 
important  check ;  the  great  conqueror's  fortune  seemed  to  waver, 
and  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the  British  government  was 
called  to  display  all  its  wisdom  and  energy.  The  Duke  of  York 
had  performed  his  duty ;  he  had  placed  above  ninety  thousand 
superb  soldiers,  all  disposable  for  offensive  operations,  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers ;  but  the  latter  knew  not  their  value,  and,  instead 
of  concentrating  them  upon  one,  scattered  them  upon  many  points. 
Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  might  have  had  above  eighty  thousand  Brit- 
ish troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a  general  capa- 
ble of  wielding  them.  He  was  forced  to  commence  a  campaign 
npon  which  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  a  quick  triumph  or  a  long- 
protracted  agony  of  twelve  millions  of  people  depended,  with  only 
twenty-two  thousand ;  while  sixty  thousand  fighting  men,  and  ships 
numerous  enough  to  darken  all  the  coast^  of  Spain,  were  waiting, 
in  Sicily  and  England,  for  orders  which  were  to  doom  them,  one 
part  to  scorn,  and  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and  miserable  fate. 
Shall  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  then,  be  attributed  to  the 
firmness  and  long-sighted  policy  of  ministers  who  gave  these  glar- 
ing proofs  of  improvidence,  or  shall  the  glory  of  that  great  exploit 
lightea  round  the  head  of  him  who  so  manfully  maintained  the 
fierce  struggle,  under  all  the  burden  of  their  folly  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

C«npaigii  < 


Cueftt* — Plsn  of  operations  arranged — Sir  Arthur,  embarraaaed  hj  the  want  of 
proviaiona.  detaches  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  np  the  Vera  de  PlacentUL  paaaea  the 
Tietar,  and  nnitea  with  Caesta  at  Oropesa— Skirmish  at  Talayera— Bad  oondnct 
of  the  Spanish  trpope — Victor  takes  post  behind  the  Alberche— Caesta'a  absurd- 
itj — Victor  retires  from  the  Albercbe — Sir  Arthnr,  in  want  of  provisionay 
refuses  to  paaa  that  Hv«r— Intrigues  of  Mr.  Frere — ^The  Junta  aecretly  orden 
Venegaa  not  to  execute  his  part  of  the  operation. 

CAMPAIGN   OF  TALAYEBA. 

Ik  the  foregoing  chapters  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  Penin* 
snla  has  hcen  described ;  but  it  appeared  with  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent aspect  to  the  English  General,  because  false  informations, 
egregious  boasts,  and  hollow  promises,  such  as  had  been  employed 
to  mislead  Sir  John  Moore,  were  renewed  at  this  period ;  and  the 
allied  nations  were  influenced  bj  a  riotous  rather  than  a  reasonable 
confidence  of  victory.  The  English  newspapers  teemed  with  let- 
ters, describing  the  enemy's  misery  and  fears ;  nor  was  the  camp 
free  from  these  inflated  feelings.  Marshal  Beresford  was  so  credu- 
lous of  French  weakness  as  publicly  to  announce  to  the  Junta  of 
Badajos  that  Soult's  force,  wandering  and  harassed  by  continual 
attacks,  was  reduced  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  distressed  soldiers. 
Nay,  Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  himself,  swayed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
tale-makers,  the  unhesitating  assurances  of  the  Junta,  perhaps  also 
a  little  excited  by  a  sepse  of  his  own  great  talents,  was  not  free 
from  the*^ impression  that  the  Jiour  of  complete  triumph  was  come. 

The  Spanish  government  and  the  Spanish  generals  were  im- 
portunate for  offensive  movements,  and  lavish  in  their  promises  of 
support;  and  the  English  General  was  as  eager;  for  he  was  at  the 
head  of  gallant  troops,  his, foot  was  on* the  path  of  victory,  and  he 
felt  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Belluno  was  not  quickly  disabled,  the 
British  aimy,  threatened  on  both  flanks,  would,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Crodock,  be  obliged  to  remain  in  some  defensive  position, 
near  Lisbon,  until  it  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  people. 

There  were  three  lines  of  offensive  operations  open : — 

r.'  To  ero89  the  Tagusjoin  Cuesta*s  army,  andy  making  Elva$ 
and  Badajos  the  base  of  movemenU,  attack  Victor  infrofU.  This 
line  was  circuitous.  It  permitted  the  enemy  to  cover  himself  by  the 
TftguSf  and  the  operations  of  the  allies  would  have  beep  Qrampe4 
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bj  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  lying 
between  Albuquerque  and  Alcantara  on  the  other;  strong  detach- 
ments must  also  have  been  left  to  cover  the  roads  to  Lisbon,  on  the 
ri«rht  bank  of  the  Tagus.  Finally,  the  communication  between  the 
Duke  of  BeUuno  and  Soult  being  free,  Bereslord*s  corps  would  have 
been  endangered. 

2.  To  adopt  Almeida  and  Civdad  Rodrigo  as  the  base  of  move- 
mentSy  and  to  operate  in  conjunction  ivith  Beresfordy  the  Duke  del 
Parqucj  and  Romana^  ly  the  line  of  Salamanca,  while  Cuesta  and 
Venegas  occupied  the  attention  af  the  first  and  fourth  corps  on  the 
Tagus,  The  objections  to  this  line  were,  that  it  separated  the 
British  troops  from  the  most  efficient  and  most  numerous,  and 
obliged  them  to  act  with  the  weakest  and  most  irregular  of  the 
Spanish  armies ;  that  it  abandoned  -Cuesta  to  the  ruin  which  his 
headstrong  humor  would  certainly  provoke ;  and  as  the  loss  of 
Seville  or  of  Lisbon  would  inevitably  follow,  the  instructions  of  the 
English  ministers  (which  enjoined  the  defence  of  the  latter  city  as 
paramount  to  every  object,  save  the  military  possession  of  Cadiz) 
irould  have  been  neglected. 

8.  To  march  upon  Placentia  and  Jlmaraz^form  a  junction  with 
OuestOj  and  advance  against  Madrid,  while  Venegas  operated  in  the 
same  view  by  the  Une  of  La  Mancha.  The  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  plan  were — 1.  That  it  exposed  Cuesta  to  be  defeated  by 
Victor  before  the  junction  ;  and  after  the  junction,  the  combinations 
would  still  be  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  Venegas's  move- 
ments- 2.  That  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  march,  with  reference  to 
Soult's  troops,  would  be  a  flank  march ;  an  unsafe  operation  at  all 
times,  but^  on  this  occasion,  when  the  troops  must  move  through  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Tagus,  peculiarly  dangerous.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  line  was  adopted,  nor  were  the  reasons  in  favor  of 
it  devoid  of  force.  The  number  of  French  immediately  protecting 
Madrid  was  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  ;  but  confidential  officers, 
sent  to  tne  head-quarters  of  Cuesta  and  Venegas,  had  ascertained 
that  their  strength  was  not  overstated  at  thirty-eight  thousand  for 
the  first,  and  twenty-five  thousand  for  the  second ;  all  well  armed 
and  equipped,  and  the  last  certainly  the  best  and  most  efficient 
army  that  the  Spaniards  had  yet  brought  into  the  field.  Now  the 
English  force  in  Portugal  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men  exclu- 
sive of  the  sick,  twenty-two  thousand  being  under  arms  on  the 
frontier,  and  eight  thousand  at  Lisbon  ;  here,  then,  was  a  mass  of 
ninety  thousand  regular  troops  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
fifty  thousand ;  besides  which,  there  were  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  legion, 
about  a  thousand  strong,  and  the  Spanish  partidas  of  the  Guada- 
lupe and  the  Sierra  de  Bejar. 
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The  ridge  of  mountains  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tagns 
from  Castile  and  Leon  being,  as  has  been  already  related,  imprac- 
ticable for  artillery,  except  at  the  passes  of  Banos  and  Perales,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  twenty  thousand  men  under  Beresford  and 
the  Duke  del  Parque  would  be  sufficient  to  block  those  lines  of 
march,  and  that  Romana,  moving  by  the  Tras  os  Montes,  might 
join  the  Duke  del  Parque ;  thus  thirty  thousand  men,  supported  by 
two  fortresses,  would  be  ready  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  British 
army  in  its  march  from  Placentia  towards  IVIadrid.  But  this  was 
a  vain  calculation,  for  Romana  remained  ostentatiously  idle  at  Co- 
runa,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  never  having  seen  the  Spanish 
troops  in  action,  thought  too  well  of  them ;  having  had  no  experi- 
ence of  Spanish  promises,  he  trusted  them  too  £u*,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  false  judgment  of  the  force  and  position  of  his  adver- 
saries. The  arrival  of  the  sikth  corps  at  Astorga  and  of  the  fifth 
at  Valladolid  were  unknown  to  him;  the  strength  of  the  second 
corps,  and,  perhaps,  the  activity  of  its  chief,  were  also  underrated. 
Instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  harassed  French  troops,  with- 
out artillery,  there  were  seventy  thousand  fighting  men  behind  the 
mountains  I 

The  27th  of  June,  the  English  army,  breaking  up  from  the  camp 
of  Abrantes,  and  being  organized  in  the  following  manner,  marched 
into  Spain : — 

ArtSUery, 
Six  brigades,  80  gnns,  eomnuinded  by  M^J.-Gen.  Howorth. 

Cawilry. 
Three  brlgadee,  8,047  ubres,        commanded  hj  LL-Oen.  Pajne. 

IfSfamtry, 
Ist  dlT.  of  4  brlgadea,  6,0S8  bayoneu,     commanded  by  Lt-Gen.  Bherbrooka. 
fid  do.       2       do.      8,947    do.  do.  Maj.-Oen.  HUl. 

8d  do.      fi       do.      8,7M    do.  do.  Maj.-Oen.  Mackenite. 

4U)  do.      3       do.      2,957    do.  do.  Sr.-Qen.  GampbeU. 

5  diTs.     18  brlgadea,  19,710  sabres  and  bayonets. 

—  —  1,287  Engineers,  artillery,  and  wagon-train. 

Grand  total 20,997  men,  and  80  pieces  of  artillery. 

Besides  this  force,  the  40th  regiment,  so  long  detained  at  Seville 
by  Mr.  Frere,  had  arrived  in  Lisbon,  and  the  troops  on  their 
march  from  that  city,  being  somewhat  less  than  eight  thousand 
bayonets,  were  organized  in  three  brigades,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Lightfoot  and  Brigadier- Generals  Robert  and  Catlin  Crau- 
furd.  But  the  leading  brigade,  under  Robert  Craufurd,  only  quit- 
ted Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  June. 

The  army  moved  by  both  banks  of  the  Tagus  ;  one  column  pro- 
ceeding through  Sobreira  Formosa,  the  other  by  Villa  Velha,  where 
a  boat-bridge  was  established.    The  1st  of  July  the  head-quarters 
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were  at  Castello  Branco,  and  from  thence  the  troops  oontmned 
their  route  in  one  column,  by  Moralejo  and  Coria ;  a  flanking  bri- 
gade, under  General  Donkin,  being  directed  through  Cedavan  and 
Torijoncillos,  to  explore  the  country  between  Zarza  Mayor  and  the 
Tagus.  The  8th,  the  head-quarters  were  established  at  Placentia. 
The  10th,  the  army  arrived  at  that  place,  and  was,  soon  after, 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  two  battalions  of  infantry  from 
Lisbon^ 

At  this  period  Cuesta  was  at  Almaraz ;  and  Victor,  of  whoso 
intermediate  movements  it  is  time  to  take  notice,  was  at  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna.  When  that  Marshal  had  retired  from  Torremocha, 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  exhausted  by  the  long  sojourn  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  corps  ;*  but  the  valley  of  Placentia  was  extremely 
fertile  and  untouched,  and  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  whose  troops, 
weakened  by  the  tertian  sickness,  required  good  nourishment, 
resolved  to  take  post  there,  keeping  a  bridge  at  Bazagona,  on  the 
Tietar,  by  which  he  could,  in  two  marches,  fall  upon  Cuesta,  if  he 
ventured  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz.  At  Placentia,  also,  he 
could  open  a  communication  with  the  second  and  fifth  corps,  and 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  English  army  on  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  The  bridge  at  Bazagona  had  been  finished  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  the  French  light  troops  were  scouring  the  coun- 
try towards  Placentia,  when  the  King,  who  had  already  withdrawn 
a  division  of  infantry  and  a  large  part  of  the  cavalry  of  the  first 
corps  to  reinforce  the  fourth,  ordered  the  Duke  of  Belluno  to  retire 
instantly  to  Talavera,  leaving  rear-guards  on  the  Tietar  and  at 
Almaraz.  This  order,  which  arrived  the  22d  of  June,  was  the 
result  of  that  indecision  which  none  but  truly  great  men,  or  fools, 
are  free  from ;  the  first,  because  they  can  see  their  way  clearly 
through  the  thousand  diflBculties  that  encumber  and  bewilder  the 
mind  in  war ;  the  last,  because  they  see  nothing. 

On  the  present  occasion.  General  Sebastian!  had  reported  that 
Venegas  was  reinforced  and  ready  to  penetrate  by  La  Mancha ; 
and  the  King,  swayed  by  this  false  information,  disturbed  by  the 
inarch  of  Cuesta,  and  still  more  by  Blake's  advance  against  Zara- 
goza  (the  result  of  which  was,  then  unknown),  became  so  alarmed 
that  he  commanded  St  Cyr  to  move  into  Aragon,  repaired  himself 
to  Toledo  with  his  guards  and  reserve,  withdrew  the  light  cavalry 
and  a  division  of  infantry  from  Victor,  obliged  that  Marshal  to  fall 
back  on  Talavera ;  and  even  commanded  Mortler  to  bring  up  the 
fifth  corps  from  Valladolid  to  Villa  Castin,  near  Avila,  although, 
following  Napoleon's  orders,  it  should  have  gone  to  Salamanca. 

In  the  hope  of  meeting  Venegas,  Joseph  had  penetrated  as  far 
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aa  the  Jabalon  river,  in  La  Mancha ;  and  as  the  Spaniard,  fearful 
of  the  tempest  approaching  him,  immediately  took  shelter  in  the 
Morena,  the  King,  leaving  some  posts  of  the  4th  corps  at  Toledo, 
restored  the  light  cavalry  to  the  first  corps,  and,  with  his  guards 
and  reserve,  returned  to  Madrid.  But,  while  he  had  been  pursu- 
ing a  shadow,  Victor  was  exposed  to  great  danger ;  for  the  Jaba- 
lon is  six  long  marches  from  Madrid,  and  hence,  for  ten  days,  the 
Duke  of  Belluno,  with  only  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  thou- 
sand cavalry — in  all  about  fourteen  thousand  men — ^had  remained 
at  Talavera  without  any  support,  although  sixty  thousand  men 
were  marching  against  him  from  different  points. 

Victor  did  not  suffer  as  he  might  have  done,  but  his  numerical 
weakness  was  certainly  the  safety  of  Cuesta;  for  that  Greneral, 
having  followed  the  retreat  of  the  first  corps  from  Torremocha, 
crossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  pushed  an 
advanced  guard  towards  Oropesa.  He  had  thirty-eight  thousand 
men,  yet  he  i*emained  tranquil  while  (at  a  distance  of  only  twelve 
miles)  fourteen  thousand  French  made  a  fiank  movement  that  lasted 
three  days ;  and  his  careless  method  of  acting,  and  his  unskilful 
dispositions  were  so  evident,  that  the  French  cavalry,  far  from 
fearing,  were  preparing  to  punish  him,  when  he  suddenly  took  the 
alarm,  and,  withdrawing  to  Almaraz,  occupied  himself  in  finishing 
his  bridges  over  the  Tagus. 

The  28th  of  June,  Victor,  having  removed  his  hospitals  and 
depots  from  Arzobispo,  had  taken  a  position  behind  the  Alberche, 
keeping,  however,  three  battalions  and  the  cavalry  at  Talavera, 
with  advanced  posts  at  Calera  and  Gkunopal ;  a  small  detachment, 
also,  watched  the  course  of  the  Tagus  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Alberche  to  that  of  the  Guadarama,  and  a  movable  column  was 
sent  to  Escalona,  to  observe  the  Vera  de  Placentia,  and  the  passes 
leading  upon  Avila.  In  executing  this  retrograde  movement, 
Victor,  having  no  means  of  transport,  burnt  ten  out  of  the  fifteen 
pontoons  supporting  his  bridge  over  the  Tietar ;  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  threw  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  into 
the  river.*  His  troops  had  been  for  four  days  on  quarter  rations, 
and  were  suffering  from  sickness  ai)d  hunger ;  and  as  the  Tagus 
was  fordable  in  several  places,  the  danger  of  his  position  is  evi- 
dent. The  British  were,  however,  still  at  Abrantes,  and  Cuesta 
knew  not  how  to  profit  by  this  opportunity  before  the  King  returned 
to  La  Mancha. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  different  armies  when  the  British 
General  arrived  at  Placentia.  He  had  seen  Soult's  letters,  found 
upon  General  Franceschi,  and  thus  ascertained  that  the  second 
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corps  vas  at  Zmmam,  and  fiooi  Fnawesdd  hiimplf,  i^a  pas^sed  as 
a  prisooer,  at  the  same  tuae,  he  learned  tlie  amral  of  the  fifth 
coq»  at  Valladolid ;  but  die  nnrdi  of  ^ej's  eoq»  was  not  sus- 
pected, and  the  tenor  of  Soiilt*s  letters  led  to  the  notm  that  Gal- 
licia  was  to  be  retained.  A  letter  of  TicUii^s  to  Joseph,  dated  the 
23d  of  June,  and  written  in  the  most  desponding  langni^,  had 
been  likewise  intercepted;  and,  as  Soolt's  coirespondence  also 
gave  a  stnmg  picture  of  At*  difficulties,  the  general  impression  that 
the  French  annies  were  not  onfy^  weak  bat  ntterlj  dOsmajed,  was 
rather  augmented  than  lessened  by  this  infiurmatkm.  Sir  Arthor 
WeUeslej,  howeyer,  could  not  bat  have  some  distrnst,  when  he 
knew  th^  iwo  cofp$  were  bejond  the  moontains,  on  his  left,  and 
thoogh  far  from  suspecting  the  extent  of  his  danger,  he  took  addi* 
tional  precautions  to  protect  that  flank,  and  renewed  his  instructions 
to  Beresford  to  watch  the  enemy's  moyements,  and  to  kwk  carefully 
to  the  defence  of  the  Puerto  Perales.  But  the  pass  of  Baiios  was 
siiU  to  be  guarded,  and  for  this  purpose  Sir  Arthur  applied  to 
Cuesta.*  / 

The  Spanish  General  was  at  first  unwilling  to  detach  any  men 
to  that  quarter,  yet  finally  agreed  that  two  battalions  from  his  army 
and  two  others  from  the  town  of  Bejar,  at  the  other  side  of  the  pass, 
should  unite  to  defend  Banos,  and  that  the  Duke  del  Parque  should 
also  send  a  detachment  to  the  pass  of  Perales.  Although  these 
measures  appeared  sufficient  to  obviate  danger  from  SouIt*s  corps, 
weakened  aa  it  was  supposed  to  be,  they  were  evidently  futile  to 
check  the  real  force  under  that  Marshal ;  and  they  were  rendered 
absolutely  ridiculous  by  Cuesta,  who  sent  two  weak  battalions  of 
three  hundred  men  each,  and  with  only  twenty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion per  man :  and  this  was  only  a  part  of  a  system  which  already 
weighed  heavily  on  the  English  General. 

The  10th,  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  had  proceeded  to  Cuesta's  head- 
quarters, near  the  Col  de  Mirabete,  to  confer  with  him  on  their 
future  operations.  Ever  since  the  affair  of  Valdez,  in  1808,  the 
Junta  had  been  sorely  afraid  of  Cuesta,  and,  suspecting  that  he  was 
meditating  some  signal  vengeance,  they  endeavored  to  raise  up 
rivals  to  his  power.  In  this  view,  they  had  lavished  honors  and 
authority  upon  Blake,  and  when  the  defeat  at  Belch ite  crushed 
their  hopes  in  that  quarter,  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  Venegas, 
and  increased  his  forces,  taking  care  to  give  him  the  best  troops. 
Still  Cuesta's  ibrce  was  formidable,  and  to  reduce  it  was  the  object 
both  of  Mr.  Frere  and  the  Junta ;  the  motive  of  the  first  being  to 
elevate  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque :  the  intention  of  the  othera  being 
merely  to  reduce  the  power  of  Cuesta. 
*  Sir  A  Wellealey's  CorrMpondenoe,  Pari.  Pftpdiv,  printed  in  ISIO. 
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Bnt  wbaterer  mi^t  have  been  the  Istter^s  ultimate  intention 
with  respect  to  the  Junta,  it  is  certain  thai  his  natural  obstinacj 
and  Tiolenoe  w^e  greatly  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  he  was  ill-disposed  towards  the  £nglish  Genera], 
as  thinking  him  a  party  concerned  in  the  intrigues.  When,  there- 
fore, Sir  Arthur,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Frere,  proposed  that  a 
draft  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  should  be  detached  towards 
Avila  and  Segovia,  Cuesta  replied  that  it  must  be  done  by  the 
British,  and  absolutely  reftised  to  fomish  more  than  two  battalions 
of  infantry  and  a  few  cavalry  to  strengthen  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
partisan  corps,  which  was  destined  to  act  on  the  enemy's  right,* 
This  determination  again  baffled  Mr.  Frere's  project  of  placing  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque  at  the  head  of  an  independent  force,  and 
obliged  the  Supreme  Junta  to  fall  upon  some  other  expedient  for 
reducing  Cuesta's  power ;  however,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  old 
Spaniard  resisted  the  proposal,  because  the  ten  thousand  men  would 
have  gone  straight  into  the  midst  of  the  fifth  corps,  which,  in  expec- 
tation of  such  a  movement,  was  then  at  Villa  Castin,  and  having 
been  rejoined  by  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Briche,  from  Catalonia, 
was  eighteen  thousand  strong,  and  supported  by  Kellermann's  divi- 
sion of  catalry  at  Valladolid. 

The  discussion  between  the  generals  lasted  two  days ;  but  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
the  British  and  Spanish  armies,  under  Sir  Arthur  and  Cuesta, 
should  march  on  the  18th  against  Victor,  and  that  Venegas,  advanc- 
ing at  the  same  time  through  La  Mancha,  should  leave  Toledo  and 
Aranjuez  to  his  lefl,  and  push  for  Fuente  Duenas  and  Villa  Mau- 
rique  on  the  upper  Tagus.  If  this  movement  should  draw  Sebas- 
tian!, with  the  fourth  corps,  to  that  side,  Venegas  was  to  keep  him 
in  play  while  the  allied  forces  defeated  Victor.  If  Sebastiani  dis- 
regarded it,  Venegas  was  to  cross  the  Tagus  and  march  upon 
Madrid  from  the  south-east,  wliile  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  reinforced 
by  some  Spanish  battalions,  menaced  that  capital  from  the  opposite 
quarter. 

Previous  to  entering  Spain,  Sir  Arthur  had  ascertained  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Alagon  and  the  Arago,  and  those  between  Bejar  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  were  fertile,  and  capable  of  nourishing  hi§  army, 
and  he  had  sent  commissaries  to  all  these  points  to  purdtiase  mules 
and  to  arrange  with  the  alcaldes  of  the  different  districts  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops.  lie  had  obtained  the  warmest  assurances 
fi-oni  the  Supreme  Junta,  that  every  needful  article  should  be  forth- 
coming, and  the  latter  had  also  sent  the  Intendant-Greneral,  Don 
Lonzano  de  Torres,  to  the  British  head-quarters,  with  full  powers 
♦  Sir  A.  WeUealey'i  CkMTWpoadonoo,  Pari  Papers,  1810. 
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to  forward  aQ  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  the  English  soldiers. 
Belying  upon  these  preparations,  Sir  Arthur  had  crossed  the  fron* 
tier  with  few  means  of  transport  and  without  magazines,  for  Por> 
tugal  could  not  furnish  what  was  required,  and,  moreover,  the 
Portuguese  peasants  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  quitting  their 
own  country ;  a  matter,  however,  apparently  of  little  consequence, 
because  Mr.  Frere,  writing  officially  at  the  time,  described  the 
people  of  Estremadura  as  viewing  ^the  war  in  the  light  of  a  eruf 
sadey  and  carrying  it  on  with  all  the  enthuna$m  of  such  a  cause/  " 

From  Castello  Branco  to  Plaoenda  is  but  seven  days'  march, 
yet  that  short  time  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Junta,  and  the  illusion  under  which  Mr.  Frere  labored.  Neither 
mules  for  the  transport  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  nor  the  prom- 
ised help  of  the  authorities,  nor  aid  of  any  kind  could  be  procured; 
and  Don  Lonzano  de  Torres,  although  to  Sir  Arthur  he  freely 
acknowledged  the  extent  of  the  evil,  the  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  afterwards,  with- 
out shame,  asserted  that  the  British  troops  had  always  received 
and  t»nsumed  double  rations,  and  were  in  want  of  nothing ;  an 
assertion  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Don  Martin  de  Garay,  the 
Spanish  Secretary  of  State;  the  whole  proceeding  being  a  con- 
certed plan  to  afford  the  Junta  a  pretext  for  justifying  their  own 
and  casting  a  slur  upon  the  English  Greneral'a  conduct,  if  any  dis- 
asters should  happen. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  seriously  alarmed  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  army,  wrote,  upon  the  16th,  to  Mr.  Frere  and  to  Greneral 
0*Donoghue,  the  chief  of  Cuesta's  staff,  representing  to  both  the 
distress  of  the  troops,  and  intimating  his  resolution  not  to  proceed 
beyond  the  Alberche,  unless  his  wants  were  immediately  supplied ; 
faithful,  however,  to  his  agreement  with  Cuesta,  he  prepared  to 
put  his  force  in  motion  for  that  river.»  It 'was  known  at  Placentia 
on  the  loth,  that  Ney  had  retreated  from  Coruna;  but  it  was 
believed  that  his  corps  had  been  recalled  to  France,  and  no  change 
took  place  in  the  plan  of  campaign.  It  was  not  suspected  that  the 
sixth  corps  had  then  been  sixteen  days  at  Astorga ! 

The  valley  of  the  Tagus,  into  which  the  army  was  about  to 
plunge,  is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  with  rugged  banks  and 
deep  channels  ;  but  their  courses  being  very  little  out  of  the  par- 
allel of  the  Tagus,  the  Alberche  is  in  a  manner  inclosed  by  the 
Tietar.  Now,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  having  a  detachment  of  four 
thousand  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops,  had  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  latter  river,  and  gained  possession  of  the  passes  of 
Arenas,  which  lead  upon  Avila,  and  of  the  pass  of  San  Pedro  Ber- 
nardo^ which  leads  upon  Madrid ;  in  this  position  he  covered  the 
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Vera  de  Placentia,  and  threatened  Victoi^s  communication  with 
the  capital  The  French  Marshal  was  alarmed,  and  a  movement 
of  the  whole  arm  j  in  the  same  direction  would  have  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  lower  Alberche  ;*  because  two  marches  effected  be- 
yond Arenas,  in  the  direction  of  Escalona  and  Maqueda,  would 
have  placed  Sir  Arthur  Wellesl^  between  the  first  corps  and  Ma- 
drid. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  country  was  too  rugged 
for  rapid  movements  with  a  large  body ;  and  it  was  necessary  first 
to  secure  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  because  Victor,  having  recovered 
his  third  division  on  the  7th  of  July,  was  again  at  the  head  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  With  such  a  force  he  could  not  be 
trusted  near  the  Spaniards,  and  the  British  General  therefore 
resolved  to  cross  the  Tietar,  at  the  Venta  de  Bazagona,  and  march 
by  Miajadas  upon  Oropesa. 

The  16th,  two  companies  of  the  staff  corps,  with  a  working  party 
of  five  hundred  men,  marched  from  Placentia  to  Bazagona,  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Tietar.  The  Duke  of  Belluno  had  Wasted 
many  days  in  dragging  up  fifteen  pontoons  from  the  Tagus,  to 
form  his  bridge  at  that  place,  and  when  he  retired  upon  Talavera, 
he  destroyed  the  greatest  part  <5f  the  equipage  ;t  but  the  English 
ofiicer  employed  on  this  occasion  pulled  down  an  old  house  in  the 
neighborhood,  felled  some  pine  trees  in  a  wood  three  miles  distant, 
and,  tmiting  intelligence  with  labor,  contrived,  without  other  aid 
than  a  few  hatchets  and  saws,  in  one  day,  to  throw  a  solid  bridge 
"^    over  the  Tietar. 

The  18th,  the  army  crossed  that  river,  and  taking  the  route  of 
Miajadas,  reached  Talayuela. 

I'he  19th,  Ae  main  body  halted  at  Centinello  and  Casa  de  So- 
mas.    The  advanced  posts  were  at  Venta  de  St  Juliens. 

The  20th,  the  troops  reached  Oropesa ;  but  as  their  marches  had 
been  long,  and  conducted  through  a  difficult  country,  they  halted 
the  2l8t ;  on  which  day  Cuesta,  who  had  moved  from  Almaraz  by 
Naval  Moral  and  Arzobispo,  passed  Oropesa,  and  united  his  whole 
force  at  Velada,  except  a  small  detachment,  which  marched  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  threaten  the  French  by  the  bridge 
of  Talavera. 

The  Duke  of  Belluno,  aware  of  these  movements,  had  supported 
his  posts  at  Talavera  with  a  division  of  infantry,  which  was  disposed 
in  successive  detachments  behind  that  town ;  but  his  situation  ap- 
peared critical,  because  the  allies,  covered  by  the  Alberche,  might 
still  gain  a  march  and  reach  Escalona  before  him,  and  from  thenc^ 
either  push  for  Madrid,  by  the  pass  of  Brunete,  or,  taking  post  at 
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Maqaeds^  eat  him  off  from  the  capital.  His  sources  of  infbrmatioa 
were  however  sure,  and  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars  to  Cazar  de  Escalona,  to  watch  the  upper  jQberche, 
and  to  support  the  movable  column  opposed  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

The  21st,  the  allies  being  between  Oropesa  and  Velada,  Victor 
recalled  all  his  foraging  parties,  altered  his  line  of  retreat  from 
the  Madrid  to  the  Toledo  road,  removed  his  pare  from  St.  Ollalla 
to  CevoUa,  and  concentrated  two  diviaioaa  of  infemtiy  behind  the 
Alberche. 

The  22d,  the  allies  moved  in  two  columns,  to  drive  the  French 
posts  from  Talavera,  and  Cuesta,  marching  bj  the  high  road,  came 
first  up  with  the  enemy's  rear-guard,  near  the  village  of  Gamonal. 
Then  commenced  a  display  of  ignorance,  timidity,  and  absurdity,  that 
has  seldom  been  equalled  in  war;  the  past  defeats  of  the  Spanish 
army  were  rendered  quite  explicable ;  the  little  fruit  derived  from 
them  by  Marshal  Victor,  quite  inexplicable.  General  Latour  Mau- 
bom^,  with  two  thousand  dragoons,  came  boldly  on  to  the  table-land 
of  Gamonal,  and  sustaining  a  cannonade,  not  only  checked  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  leading  column,  but  actually  obliged  General  Zayas, 
who  commanded  it,  to  display  his  whole  line,  consisting  of  fifteen 
thousand  infantry  and  three  ^ousand  cavalry;  nor  did  the  French 
horsemen  give  back  at  all,  until  the  appearance  of  the  red  uniforms 
on  their  right  informed  them  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  Latour  Maubourg,  supported  by  some  infantry,  re- 
treated behind  the  Alberche,  and  without  loss,  although  many  bat- 
teries, and  at  least  six  thousand  Spanish  horse,  were  close  on  hi^i 
rear;  the  latter  could  never  be  induced  to  make  even  a  partial 
charge,  however  favorable  the  opportunity,  and  by  two  o'clock  the 
whole  French  army  was  safely  concentrated  on  its  position.  Ruf- 
fin's  division  on  the  led  touched  the  Tagus,  and.  protected  the  bridge 
over  the  Alberche,  which  was  more  immediately  defended  by  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Villatte's  and 
Lapisse's  divisions,  drawn  up  in  successive  lines,  on  some  high 
ground  that  overlooked  the  surrounding  country,  formed  the  right ; 
the  heavy  cavalry  were  in  second  line  near  the  bridge,  and  in  this 
situation  Victor  rested  the  22d  and  2Sd. 

It  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  from 
the  Spaniards  by  gentle  means ;  hence,  the  French  were  usually 
better  supplied  with  intelligence  than  the  British,  while  the  native 
generals  never  knew  anything  about  the  enemy,  until  they  felt  the 
weight  of  his  blows.  Up  to  this  period,  Sir  Arthur^s  best  sources 
of  information  had  been  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  French ;  and 
now,  although  the  latter  had  been  in  the  same  position,  and  without 
any  change  of  nombers  since  the  7th,  the  inhabitants  of  Talavera 
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ccmld  wAy  or  woald  not,  give  anj  inlbnnatioa  of  their  strength  or 
fdtoation ;  nor  could  an  j  reasonable  calculation  be  formed  of  either, 
until  some  English  officers  crossed  the  Tagns,  and,  from  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  saw  the  French  position  in  re- 
verse. The  general  outline  of  an  attack  was,  however,  agreed  upon 
for  the  next  morning,  but  the  details  were  unsettled,  and  when  the 
English  commander  came  to  arrange  these  with  Cuesta,  the  latter 
was  gone  to  bed  I  The  British  troops  were  under  arms  at  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning;  Cuesta's  staff  were,  however,  not  aroused 
from  slumber  until  seven  o'clock,  and  the  old  man  finally  objected 
to  fight  that  day,  alleging,  among  other  absurd  reasons,  that  it  was 
Sunday.  There  was  something  more  than  absurdity  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. Victor,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  weak  points  of  his 
own  position,  renuuned  tranquil  the  2dd,  being  well  assured  that  no 
attack  would  take  place,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  Spanish  staff,  ^and  the  secret  discussions  between 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  at  which  only  one  staff  officer  of 
each  party  was  present,  became  known  to  the  enemy  in  twenty-four 
hours  alter ;  indeed,  Cuesta  was  himself  suspected  of  treachery  by 
many,  yet  apparently  without  reason. 

In  the  course  of  the  23d,  the  Spanish  officer  commanding  the  ad- 
vanced posts  reported  that  the  French  guns  were  withdrawn,  and 
that  it  was  evident  they  meant  to  retreat ;  Cuesta  then  became  will- 
ing to  attack,  and  proposed,  in  concert  with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
to  examine  Victor's  position,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  the  English 
commander,  the  Spaniard  arrived  in  a  coach,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
to  perform  this  duty,  and  as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  obliged 
him  to  descend  from  his  vehicle,  he  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  in  a  few  moments  went  to  sleep ;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to 
censure  and  to  thwart  every  proposal  of  his  able  coadjutor.  This 
time,  however,  he  consented  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  troops 
were  in  motion  early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Belluno  was  again  duly  informed  of  their  intention,  and  having 
withdrawn  his  movable  column  from  Escalona,  and  relinquished 
the  road  to  Madrid,  retreated  during  the  night  to  Torrijos.  Thus, 
the  first  combination  of  the  allies  foiled  entirely,  and  each  hour  the 
troops  of  the  enemy  were  accumulating  around  them ;  for  Venegas, 
who  should  have  been  at  Fuente  Duenas,  high  up  on  the  Tagus, 
had  not  even  passed  Damyel ;  the  King  was  collecting  his  whole 
strength  in  front,  between  Toledo  and  Talavera,  and  Soult  was  fast 
gathering  his  more  formidable  power  behind  the  mountains  of 
Bejar. 

The  English  General  was  indeed  still  ignorant  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  from  the  Salamanca  ooontryi  or  he  wouldi 
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doabllessy  have  witUnwii  at  onee  to  Flaoentim,  and  secured  his 
eommimicatioDs  with  lidnn, and  with  Beredbrd's  troops;  and  other 
powerful  reasons  were  not  wanting  to  prerent  his  further  advance. 
Before  he  quitted  Plaoentia  he  had  oompieted  oontractd  with  the 
alcaldes,  in  the  Vera  de  Plaoentia,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand rations  of  forage  and  provisions ;  this,  together  with  what  he 
had  b^>re  collected,  would  have  fumi^ed  supplies  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  a  sufficient  tone  to  beat  Victor,  and  cany  the  army  into  a  fresh 
country;  but  distrustiul,  as  he  had  reason  to  be,  of  the  Spaniards, 
be  again  gave  notice  to  Cuesta  and  the  Junta,  that  bbtond  thb 
Albebchb  he  would  not  move,  unless  his  wants  were  immediately 
supplied ;  for  hitherto  the  rations  contracted  for  had  not  been  de- 
livered, and  his  representations  to  the  Junta  and  to  Cuesta  were, 
by  both,  equally  dsBregarded;  there  were  no  means  of  transport 
provided ;  the  troops  were  already  on  less  than  half  allowance ;  ab- 
solute famine  approached,  and  when  the  General  demanded  food  for 
his  soldiers,  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  cause  he  came  to  defend, 
he  was  answered  with  false  excuses,  and  insulted  by  false  statements. 
Under  any  circumstances  this  would  have  forced  him  to  halt,  but  the 
advance  having  been  made  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion, 
and  not  at  the  command  of  his  government,  there  could  be  no  room 
for  hesitation:  wherefore,  remonstrating  warmly,  but  manfully, 
with  the  Supreme  Junta,  he  announced  his  resolution  to  go  no  far- 
ther, nay,  even  to  withdraw  from  Spain  aUx>geUter,^ 

It  is  evident  that  without  these  well-founded' reasons  for  pausing, 
Cuesta's  conduct,  and  the  state  of  his  army,  offered  no  solid  ground 
for  expecting  success  by  continuing  the  forward  movement ;  yet  the 
faithless  and  perverse  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  although  hid- 
den as  yet  from  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  far  exceeded  the  measure 
even  of  Cuesta's  obdurate  folly.  That  body,  afler  having  agreed  to 
the  plan  upon  which  the  armies  were  acting,  concluded,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  ignorance,  that  the  combined  troops  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  Joseph,  and,  therefore,  se- 
cretly ordered  Venegas  not  to  fulfil  his  part;  arguing  to  themselves, 
with  a  cunning  stupidity,  that  it  would  be  a  master-stroke  of  policy 
to  save  him  from  any  chance  of  defeat,  and  hoping  thus  to  preserve 
a  powerful  force,  under  one  of  their  own  creatures,  to  maintain  their 
own  power.  This  was  the  cause  why  the  army  of  La  Mancha  had 
failed  to  appear  on  the  Tagus:  and  thus,  the  welfare  of  millions  was 
made  the  sport  of  men,  who  yet  were  never  tired  of  praising  them- 
selves, and  have  not  failed  to  find  admirers  elsewhere. 

As  the  Spaniards  are  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  saying  every 
thing  and  doing  nothing,  Sir  Arthur's  remonstrances  drew  forth 
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many  official  statements,  plausible  replies,  and  pompons  assertions, 
after  their  manner,  but  produced  no  amelioration  of  the  erils  com- 
plained of.  Mr.  Frere,  also,  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  some 
apology  for  himself,  asserted  that  the  evil  was  deep-rooted,  and 
that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  power  to  arrange  any  regular 
plan  for  the  subsistence  of  the  English  armies.  But  all  the  evils 
that  blighted  the  Spanish  cause  were  deep-seated,  and  Mr.  Frere, 
who  could  not  arrange  a  plan  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
that  indispensable  preliminary  to  militaiy  operations,  and  which 
was  really  within  his  province,  thought  himself  competent  to  direct 
all  the  operations  themselves  which  were  in  the  province  of  the 
generals.  He  had  found  leisure  to  meddle  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
the  day ;  to  aim  at  making  and  unmaking  Spanish  comihanders ; 
to  insult  Sir  John  Moore ;  to  pester  Sir  Joh^  Cradock  with  war- 
like advice ;  and  to  arrange  the  plan  of  campaign  for  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  army,  without  that  officer's  concurrence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CuesU  ptfMs  the  Alberclie— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sends  two  English  divisions 
to  support  him— Soult  is  appointed  to  command  the  second.  Mh,  and  sixth 
corps— He  proposoa^  besiege  Ciudad  Rodriffo  and  threaten  Lisbon— He  enter* 
BalamancOf  and  sends  General  Foy  to  Madrid  to  concert  the  phm  of  operations 
— Tlie  King  quits  Madrid— Unites  his  whole  army— Crosses  the  Guadaranaa 
river,  and  attacks  Cuesta— Combat  of  Alcabon— Spaniards  Ml  back  in  ooufU- 
sion  to  the  Albcrche — Cuesta  refuses  to  pass  tliat  nver — His  dongerousposition 
—The  French  Advance- Cuesta  re-crosses  tlie  Tietar— Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
draws  up  the  combined  forces  on  the  position  of  Talavera— The  King  crosses 
the  Tietar— Skirmish  at  Casa  de  Salinas— Combat  on  the  evening  of  the  27th — 
Panic  in  tlie  Spanish  army— Combat  on  the  morning  of  the  28tli— The  King 
))olds  a  council  of  war— Jourdan  and  Victor  propose  different  plans — ^Tho 
King  follows  that  of  Victor— Battle  of  Talavera— The  French  re-cross  the  Al- 
hercne — General  Craufurd  arrives  in  the  English  camp— His  extmordiuary 
march— Observations. 

The  English  General's  resolution  to  halt  at  Talavera  made  little 
impression  upon  Cuesta.  A  French  corps  had  retreated  before 
him,  and  Madrid,  nay,  the  Pyrenees  themselves,  instantly  rose  on 
the  view  of  the  sanguine  Spaniard :  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  first 
in  the  capital,  and  he  pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  recklless  alike  o£ 
military  discipline  and  of  the  friendly  warnings  of  Sir  Arthur,  who 
vainly  admonished  him  to  open  his  communications  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  Venegas,  and  to  beware  how  he  let  the  enemy  know 
that  the  British  and  Spanish  armfes  were  s^Muated.  In  the 
fuhiess  of  his  arrogant  vanity,  Cuesta  crossed  the  Alberehe  m  the 
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24t]i,  and  bdog  unable  to  aaoertaan  the  exact  loute  of  the  French, 
punned  them  hj  the  road  of  Toledo^  as  far  as  CeboUa,  and  bj  tiie 
mad  of  Madrid,  as  fiw  as  El  Braya  On  the  2dth,  still  inflated 
with  pride,  he  cansed  the  troops  at  CeboUa  to  move  on  to  Torryos, 
and  marched  himself  to  St  OUalla,  as  if  chasing  a  deer,  but  the 
26th  he  disooyered  that  he  had  been  hunting  a  tiger.  Meanwhile 
Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  impru* 
denoe,  had  sent  (general  Sherbrooke,  with  two  divisions  of  British 
infantzj  and  all  the  cavalrj,  across  the  Aiberche,  to  Cazalegas, 
where,  beii^;  oentricallj  situated  with  respect  to  Talavera,  St. 
Ollalla,  and  Escabna,  he  could  support  the  Spaniards^  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  hold  communication  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  had 
been  at  the  hitter  town  since  the  2dd.  But  a  great  and  signal 
crisis  was  at  hand,  the  full  importance  of  which  cannot  be  well 
understood  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  pro- 
ceedings of  an  the  armies  involved  in  this  complicated  campaign. 

The  30th  of  June,  Soult,  when  at  Zamora,  had  received  a 
despatch  finom  the  £mperor,  dated  near  Ratisbon,  conferring  on 
him  the  supreme  command  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps, 
with  orders  to  omcentrate  them,  and  act  decisively  against  the 
English.  ^  Wefkdey^  said  Napoleon,  ^  %oiU  probably  advance^  hu 
the  Tagus,  agcdngt  Madrid :  in  that  eate^  pais  the  matmtainSj  fau 
on  his  Jiank  and  rear,  and  crush  him  f*  for,  at  that  distance,  and 
without  other  information  than  what  his  own  sagacity  supplied, 
this  all-knovnng  soldier  foresaw  the  leading  operations  even  as. soon, 
and  as  certainly  as  those  who  projected  them.  The  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia  immediately  imparted  these  instructions  to  the  King,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  made  known  his  own  opinions  and  designs  with 
respect  to  the  probable  projects  <^  the  allies.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  precise  object  and  exact  position  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
but,  judging  from  ^e  cessation  of  hostility  in  the  north,  that  the 
English  were  in  march  with  the  design  of  joining  Cuesta,  and 
acting  by  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  he  proposed  to  concentrate  the 
third  corps  at  Salamanca,  besiege  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  menance 
Lisbon,  which,  he  justly  observed,  would  bring  the  English  army 
back  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal ;  and  if,  as  some  sup- 
posed, the  intention  of  Sir  Arthur  was  to  unite,  at  Bragan^a,  with 
Bomana,  and  open  the  campaign  to  the  north  of  the  Douro,  the 
French  army  would  still  be  in  a  suitable  position  to  oppose  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  opini(m,  Soult  ordered  Mortier  to  approach 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  the  double  view  of  preparing  for  the  siege 
and  covering  the  quarters  of  refreshment  so  much  needed  by  ^e 
seconds  corps  after  its  fatigues.  Ney  also  was  directed  to  march 
with  the  sixth  corps,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Ksla,  to  Zamora;  but 
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the  spirit  of  discord  was  strong,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
King,  alarmed  b j  Sebasttani's  report,  drew  the  fifth  corps  to  Villa 
Castin,  while  Marshal  Nej,  holding  it  imprudent  to  unoovei 
Astorga  and  Leon,  mortified  also  at  being  placed  under  the  orders 
of  another  M^rahkl^  refused  to  move  to  Zamora.  Soult,  crossed 
by  these  untoward  circumstances,  sent  the  division  of  light  eavalrj, 
under  his  brother,  and  one  of  infantiy,  commanded  bj  Heudelet,fTom 
Zamora  and  Toro  to  Salamanca,  with  orders  to  explore  the  course 
of  the  Tormes,  to  observe  AllMi  and  Ledesma,  and  especiaUj  to 
scour  the  roads  leading  upon  Gudad  Bodrigo  and  Placentia :  these 
troops  relieved  a  division  of  dragoons  belonging  to  Kellermann, 
who  was  still  chax^d  with  the  general  government  of  the  province. 

The  10th  of  Julj,  the  march  of  the  British  upon  Placentia 
became  known,  and  it  was  manifest  that  Sir  Arthur  had  no  design 
to  act  north  of  the  Douro;  wherefore  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
resolved  to  advance,  with  the  remainder  of  the  second  corps,  to 
Salamanca ;  and,  partly  by  authority,  partly  by  address,  he  obliged 
Ney  to  put  the  sixth  corps  in  movement  for  Zamora,  leaving 
Foumier's  dragoons  to  cover  Astorga  and  Leon.  Meanwhile 
Eling  Joseph,  having  returned  from  his  firuitless  excursion  against 
Yenegas,  was  at  first  incredulous  of  the  advance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  and  Cuesta,  but  he  agreed  to  Soult's  project  against 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  ordered  Mortier  to  return  to  Valladolid, 
where  that  Marshal  arrived,  with  his  first  division,  on  the  16th  of 
July.:  his  second  division,  under  General  Giazan,  halted,  however, 
at  Medina  del  Campo  and  Nava  del  Rey,  on  the  route  from  Sala- 
manca to  Valladolid,  and  an  advanced  guard  was  sent  forward  to 
Alba  de  Tormes. 

The  Idth  of  July,  Soult,  being  assured  that  the  British  army 
was  on  the  eastern  firontier  of  Portugal,  and  that  considerable  rein- 
forcements had  been  disembarked  at  Lisbon,  became  certain  that 
Sir  Arthur  meant  to  operate  by  the  line  of  ^e  Tagus,  and  there- 
fore again  addressed  the  King  to  move  him  to  an  immediate  siege 
<^  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  promising  to  have  the  three  corps  under  his 
own  command  in  full  activity  in  fifteen  days,  provided  his  demands 
were  complied  with,  the  most  important  being — 1.  The  formation 
of  a  battering  train  ;  2.  The  concentration  of  an  immense  number 
of  detachments,  which  weakened  the  active  corps ;  3.  A  reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  conscripts,  drawn  from  France, 
to  enable  the  old  troops,  employed  on  the  line  of  communication, 
to  join  the  corps  d^armie.  The  first  corps  should,  he  sfud,  continue 
to  watch  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura,  and  be  prepared 
either  to  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  the  English  to  distuib  the 
siege,  or  to  join  the  first,  second,  and  sixth  corps,  and  give  battle, 
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if  that  should  beeomeneeessaij.*  The  si^e  might  thus  be  pressed 
Yigonmalj,  Cindad  would  fall,  Almeida  would  be  next  invested,  and 
the  oommonicalioDS  of  the  Englirfi  annj  with  Lisbon  threatened. 
The  17thy  the  King  replied,  threagh  Marshal  Jourdan,  that  he 
approved  of  the  plan,  but  had  not  means  to  meet  several  of  Sonlt's 
demands,  and  he  proposed  that  the  latter  shonhi  reinforce  Keller^ 
mann  and  Bonnet  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  enable  them  to  seixe 
the  Astorias  and  thus  strengthen  the  communications  inth  France. 
This  drew  horn  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  the  following  remonstrance : 
'^  Under  present  circumstances  we  cannot  avoid  some  sacrifice  of 
territory.  Lei  us  prepare,  first,  bj  concentrating  op  a  few  points 
capable  of  defence  and  covering  the  hospitals  and  d^pOts  which  maj 
be  on  the  extremitj  of  our  general  position.  This  wiU  not  be  so 
distressing  as  it  may  appear,  because  the  moment  we  have  beaten 
and  difipersed  the  enemy's  masses  we  shall  recover  all  our  ground.** 
Then  reiterating  his  own  advice,  he  concluded  thus :  ^  I  conceive 
it  impossible  to  finish  this  war  bj  detachments.  It  b  large  masses 
only,  the  strongest  that  you  can  form,  that  will  succeed."  It  is 
remaiicable  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  writing  at  this  time,  says : 
^I  conceive  that  the  French  are  duigerous  only  when  in  large 


Meanwhile,  Heudelet's  division,  having  pushed  back  the  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  Duke  del  Farque  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
ascertained  that  a  great  movement  of  troops  was  taking  place  near 
that  city,  and  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  advancing  quicker  than 
was  expected,  had  already  reached  Placentia ;  wherefore,  on  the 
18th,  Soult  directed  Mortier  to  march  upon  Salamanca  with  the 
fiflh  corps,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reinforced  Heudelet's  division 
with  Merle's ;  the  latter^s  place,  at  Zamora,  being  supplied  by  a 
division  of  the  sixth  corps,  the  remainder  of  which  continued  on 
the  Esda,  fronting  the  Tras  os  Montes.  Thus,  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  men  were  at  or  close  to  Salamanca,  with  their  cavalry- 
posts  pointing  to  the  passes  of  Bafios,  on  the  very  day  that  Sir 
Arthur  Well^ey  crossed  the  Tietar  to  effect  his  junction  with 
Cuesta.  Yet,  neither  through  the  Duke  del  Farque,  nor  Beresfbrd, 
nor  the  gueriUaa,  nor  the  peasantry,  did  intelligence  of  this  formi- 
dable fact  reach  him  1 

Having  put  the  three  corps  in  motion,  Soult  despatched  Greneral 
Foy  to  Madrid,  with  information  of  Sir  Arthur's  maroh,  and  to 
arrange  the  future  combinations  of  the  two  armies.  ^  It  is  prob- 
able," he  said,  <^  that  the  concentration  of  my  army  at  Salamanca 
will  oblige  the  English  General  to  change  his  plan ;  but,  if  he  shall 
already  have  advanced  on  the  road  to  Madrid*  we  should  assemble 
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nil  our  ibreesy  both  on  the  Tagns  and  on  this  side,  fall  npon  him 
all  together,  and  crush  him.  Thus,  his  campaign  will  be  finished, 
and  our  operations  may  go  on  with  advantage."  F07  arrived,  the 
22d,  at  Madrid  ;  and,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  intelligppnce  reached 
the  King  that  the  allies  were  at  Talavera,  in  front  of  the  first  corps, 
and  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  (whose  strength  was  much  exagge- 
rated) was  at  Escalona.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Joseph  directed 
Sonlt  to  march  immediately  upon  Plaoentia ;  then,  leaving  Gene- 
ral Belliard,  with  only  three  thousand  men,  in  the  Retiro,  set  out 
himself,  with  his  guards  and  reserve,  by  the  road  of  Mostoles,  to 
join  Victor  aD  Tahtvera.  The  2dd,  being  at  Naval  Cameiro,  he 
received  notice  that  the  first  corps  would  retreat  that  night  to  Tor- 
rijos,  and,  in  two  days,  would  be  behind  the  Guadarama  liver ; 
whereupon,  turning  to  the  left,  Joseph  descended  the  Guadarama 
to  Vargas,  and  effected  his  junction  with  the  Duke  oi  Belluno  on 
the  25th. 

During  this  time,  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  watching  Venegas 
near  Damyel,  deceived  that  General,  and,  returning  to  Toledo  by 
forced  marches,  left  three  thousand  men  there,  with  the  design  of 
obliging  him  to  cross  the  Tagus,  at  Aranjuez.  With  the  remainder 
of  the  fourth  corps  Sebastiani  joined  the  King,  and  thus  nearly 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men  and  ninety  pieces  of  artillery  were  con- 
centrated, on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  behind  the  Guadarama,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Cuesta's  advanced  guard.  But,  on  the  side 
of  the  allies,  the  main  body  of  the  Spaniards  was  at  St  OUalla; 
Sherbrooke,  with  two  divisions  and  the  cavalry,  at  Casalegas,  and 
the  rest  of  the  English  in  Talavera.  So  that,  while  the  French 
were  concentrated  and  in  ftiU  march  to  attack,  the  allies  were  sepa- 
rated in  four  nearly  equal  and  unconnected  parts,  of  which  three 
were  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  between  the  Alberche  and  the 
Tagus  1  On  such  an  occasion  Napoleon  would  have  been  swift  and 
deadly. 

In  retiring  upon  Toledo,  instead  of  Madrid,  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
luno showed  himself  an  able  commander.  Toledo  was  the  strategic 
pivot  upon  which  every  movement  turned;  it  was  the  cenlrol 
point,  by  holding  which  the  army  of  Venegas  was  separated  from 
the  allies  on  the  Alberche.  l£  the  latter  advanced,  Soulf  s  opera- 
tions rendered  every  forward  step  a  stride  towards  ruin  ;  if,  leaving 
Venegas  to  his  fate,  they  retired,  it  must  be  rapidly,  or  there  would 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  safety  in  the  measure.  The  King  knew 
that  Foy  would  reach  Soult  the  24th,  and  as  that  Marshal  had 
already  assembled  his  army  about  Salamanca,  which  was  only  four 
days'  march  from  Phusentia,  he  might  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Ta- 
gus by  the  SOth ;  hence,  to  insure  complete  suooess*  the  royal  anny 
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needed  only  to  keep  tbe  alliea  m  dieck  fer  ibor  or  fiye  dftys.  Thk 
was  the  pka  that  Souh  had  leooniiiiended,  that  the  King  promised 
to  follow,  and  that  Maraiial  Jourdan  Btrenaooslj  supported.  The 
QOskiHiil  prooeedibgs  of  Coesta  and  Venegasy  the  preparation  of 
the  alliesy  the  distrused  state  of  the  English  ann j,  actuall j  on  the 
▼eige  of  famine,  (a  drenmstanoe  that  oonld  faardlj  be  nnluwwn  to 
Yictor,)  gteatfy  fariKtatfd  the  ezecotion  c^  this  prqject,  which  did 
not  pcednde  the  King  from  panishing  the  ibllj  of  the  Spanish 
(Seneral,  whose  army,  ecatteied  and  without  order,  discipline,  or 
plan,  so  Strang  invited  an  attack. 

I  hare  said  that  Coesta  was  fbllowizig  a  tiger:  be  had  some  faint 
perception  of  his  danger  on  the  25th,  and  he  gave  miers  to  retreat 
on  the  26th ;  bat  the  French,  suddenly  passing  the  Guadarama,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  that  day,  quickly  droTo  the  Spanidi 
ctkYmhj  out  of  Torrijos,  and  pursued  them,  to  Alcahon ;  where 
GenenJ  Zsyas  had  drawn  up  four  thousand  infantry,  two  Uiousand 
horsemen,  and  eight  guns,  on  a  plain,  and  now  offered  battle. 

COMBAT   OF  ALCABON. 

The  Spanish  right  rested  on  the  road  of  Domingo  Peres,  and 
the  lefi  on  the  chapel  a£  the  same  name.  The  fVendi  cavalry, 
under  Latour  Maubonrg,  advanced  in  a  parallel  line  against  the 
position,  snd  a  cannonade  commenced ;  but  at  that  moment,  the 
head  of  the  French  infantry  appeared  m  sight,  the  Spaniards 
broke,  and  fled  in  disorder  towards  St  Ollalla,  fbUowed  at  full  gal- 
lop by  the  horsemen,  who  pressed  them  so  sorely  that  the  panic 
would,  doubtless,  have  spread  through  the  whole  army,  but  for  the 
courage  of  Alboquerque,  who,  coming  up  with  a  division  of  three 
thousand  fresh  cavalry,  held  the  enemy  in  play,  while  Cnesta  r^ 
treated,  in  the  greatest  disorder,  towards  the  Alberche. 

After  reaching  St.  011all%  the  French  slackened  theur  effints ; 
the  main  body  halted  there,  the  advanced  guards,  save  a  few  cav- 
alry-posts, did  not  pass  ISl  Bravo,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  profit 
£rc»n  the  unconnected  position  of  the  allies— «  gross  and  palpable  er- 
ror ;  for,  either  by  the  sword  or  dispersion,  the  Spaniards  lost,  on  that 
day,  not  less  than  four  thousand  men,  and  such  was  their  foar  and 
haste  that  it  required  but  a  little  more  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
to  cause  a  general  rout  Albuquerque,  alone,  showed  any  front ; 
but  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  the  disorder  continued  to  in- 
crease until  General  Sherbrooke,  marching  out  of  Casalegas,  placed 
his  divisions  between  the  scared  troops  imd  the  enemy.  Still  the 
danger  was  imminent ;  there  wasnoconoert  between  the  command- 
ers, the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Alberche  was  unfovorable  to  a 
retiring  party,  and,  as  yet,  no  positaon  upon  which  the  combined 
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forces  could  retire  had  been  agreed  upon !  What,  then,  would  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  whole  French  army  had  borne  down, 
compact  and  strong,  into  the  midst  of  the  disordered  masses  ? 

Sir  Arthur  WeUeslej,  who,  at  the  first  alarm,  had  hastened  to 
the  fi[t>nt,  seeing  the  confusion  beyond  the  Alberche,  knew  that  a 
battle  was  at  hand,  and,  being  persuaded  that  in  a  strong  defensive 
position  only  could  the  Spaniards  be  brought  to  stand  a  shock,  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  persuade  Cuesta,  while  Sherbrooke's  people 
could  yet  cover  the  movement,  to  withdraw  to  Talavera,  where  there 
was  ground  suited  for  defence ;  but  Cuesta's  uncouth  nature  again 
broke  forth ;  his  people  were  beaten,  dispirited,  fatigued,  bewil- 
dered, clustering  on  a  narrow  slip  of  low,  fiat  land,  between  the  Al- 
berche, the  Tagus,  and  the  heights  of  Salinas,  and  the  first  shot 
fired  by  the  enemy  must  have  been  the  signal  of  defeat ;  yet  it  was 
in  vain  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  pointed  out  those  things,  and 
entreated  of  him  to  avoid  the  fall  of  the  rock  that  trembled  over 
his  head ;  he  replied,  that  his  troops  would  be  disheartened  by  any 
further  retreat,  and  that  he  would  fight  where  he  stood :  in  this 
mood  he  passed  the  night. 

The  27th,  at  daylight,  the  British  General  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions, at  first  fruitlessly,  but  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  in 
sight,  and  Sherbrooke  prepared  to  retire,  Cuesta  sullenly  yielded, 
yet,  turning  to  his  staff  with  frantic  pride,  observed  that  '^He  had 
fint  made  the  Englishman  go  down  on  his  hnees^  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  by  virtue  of  his  genius,  now  assumed  the  direction  of 
both  armies.  General  Mackenzie's  division  and  a  brigade  of  light 
cavaky  were  left  on  the  Alberche,  to  cover  the  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  the  rest  of  the  allied  troops  were  soon  in  fuH  march  for 
the  position,  which  was  about  six  miles  in  the  rear.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  who  had  reached  Naval  Cameiro  on  the  25th,  and  opened 
a  communication  with  Madrid,  and  who  would  certainly  have  en- 
tered that  capital  but  for  the  approaching  battle,  was  also  recalled. 
He  returned,  on  the  28th,  to  Escalona,  and  hung  on  the  enemy's 
rear,  but  did  not  attempt  to  join  the  army. 

Between  the  Alberche  and  the  town  of  Talavera,  the  country 
was  flat,  and  covered  with  olives  and  cork-trees ;  but  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  Tagus,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  miles,  a 
chain  of  round  steep  hills  bounded  the  woody  plain.  Beyond  these 
liiUs,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  deep  and  ru^ed  valley,  some- 
thing less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  was  the  mountain-ridge  which 
divides  the  bed  of  the  Alberche  from  that  of  the  Tietar.  Hence, 
a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  the  Tagus  would  cross  tiie  first 
chain  of  hills  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  at  two  miles  and  a 
half  would  fall  on  the  mountains. 
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Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  taking  the  town  of  Talavera,  which  was 
built  close  to  the  river,  as  his  fixed  point,  placed  the  right  of  the 
Spaniards  there,  drawing  their  armj  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  left 
resting  upon  a  mound,  where  a  large  field-redoubt  was  constructed, 
and  behind  which  a  brigade  of  British  light  cavalry  was  posted ; 
all  this, front  was  covered  bj  a  convent,  by  ditches,  mud  walls, 
breastrworks,  and  felled  trees.  The  cavalry  was  posted  behind  the 
infantry;  and  the  rear  was  supported  by  a  large  house  in  the 
wood,  well  placed,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  cover  a  retreat  on  to  the 
main  roads  leading  from  Talavera  to  Ai*zobispo  and  Oropesa.  In 
this  position  they  could  not  be  attacked  seriously,  nor  their  disposi- 
tion be  even  seen ;  and  thus,  one-half  of  the  Une  necessary  to  be 
occupied  by  the  allies  was  rendered  nearly  impregnable,  and  yet 
held  by  the  worst  troops. 

The  front'^of  battle  was  prolonged  by  the  British  infantry. . 
Campbell's  division,  formed  in  two  lines,  touched  the  Spanish  left, 
and  Sherbrooke's  division  stood  next  to  Campbell's,  but  arranged 
on  one  line  only,  because  Mackenzie's  division,  destined  to  form  the 
second  line,  was  then  near  the  Alberche.  It  was  intended  that 
Hill's  division  should  close  the  left  of  the  British,  by  taking  post  on 
the  highest  hill  in  the  chain  before  mentioned,  as  bounding  the  flat 
and  woody  country ;  but,  from  some  cause  unknown,  the  summit  of 
this  height  was  not  immmediately  occupied. 

The  whole  line  thus  displayed  was  two  miles  in  length,  the  left 
resting  on  the  vaHey  between  the  round  hills  and  the  mountain, 
and  the  front  covered  by  a  water-course,  which,  commencing  about 
the  centre  of  the  line,  opened  deeply  as  it  passed  the  left  and  be- 
came a  wide  chasm  in  the  valley.  Fart  of  the  British  cavalry  was 
with  General  Mackenzie,  part  in  the  plain  beyond  the  left,  and 
part  behind  the  great  redoubt,  at  the  junction  of  the  allied  troops. 
The  British  and  Germans  under  arms  that  day  were  somewhat 
above  nineteen  thousand  sabres  and  bayonets,  with  thirty  guns. 
The  Spaniards,  after  their  previous  defeat,  could  only  produce  from 
thirty-three  to  thirty-four  thousand  men,  but  they  had  seventy  guns. 
The  combined  army,  therefore,  offered  battle  with  forty-four  thou- 
sand infantry,  nearly  ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery ;  the  French  came  on  with  eighty  guns,  and,  including  the 
King's  guards,  nearly  fifty  thousand  men,  of  which  seven  thousand 
were  cavalry.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  troops  I 
The  French  were  all  hardy  veterans,  while  the  genuine  soldiers  of 
the  allied  army  did  not  exceed  nineteen  thousand. 

The  King  passed  the  night  of  the  26th  at  St  Ollalla,  but  put  hia 
troops  in  motion  before  daylight,  on  the  27th.  Latour  Manbourg, 
with  the  cavalry,  preceded  the  column,  and  the  first  and  fourUi 
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corps,  the  royal  guards,  and  reserve,  followed  in  succession.  The 
appearance  of  the  leading  squadrons,  near  Cazalegas,  hastened,  as 
we  have  seen,  Cuesta's  decisicm,  and,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  first  corps  reached  the  heights  of  Salinas,  from  whence 
the  dust  of  the  allies,  as  thej  took  up  their  position,  could  be  peiv 
ceived ;  but  neither  their  situation  nor  disposition  could  be  made 
out,  on  account  of  *the  forest,  which,  clothing  the  country  from  the 
Tagus  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  first  range  of  hills,  masked  all  their 
evolutions.  The  Duke  of  Belluno,  however,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  instantly  guessed  their  true  position,  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  advice,  the  King  dh^cted  the  fourth  corps  against  the 
left  of  the  allies,  the  cavalry  against  the  centre,  and  Victor  himself, 
with  the  first  corps,  against  the  right ;  the  guards  and  the  reserve 
supported  the  fourth  corps.* 

Two  good  routes,  suitable  to  artillery,  led  from  the  Alberche  to 
the  posidon.  The  one,  being  the  royal  road  to  Talavera,  was  taken 
^  by  the  fourth  corps  and  the  reserve ;  the  other,  passing  through  a 
place  called  the  Com  de  Salinag^  led  directly  upon  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  extreme  left,  and  was  taken  by  the  first  corps ;  but  to 
reach  this  Gasa,  which  was  situated  near  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
British  left  wing,  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  Alberche,  and  to 
march  for  a  mile  or  two  through  the  woods.  A  dust,  which  was 
observed  to  rise  near  the  Gasa  itself,  indicated  the  presence  of 
troops  at  that  place,  and,  in  fact,  Greneral  Mackenzie's  division,  and 
a  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  were  there  posted,  the  infantry  in  the 
forest,  the  cavalry  on  the  phiin :  yet  no  patrols  had  been  sent  to 
the  front,  and  this  negligence  gave  rise  to  the 

COUBAT  OF  8iXINAS« 

About  three  o'clock,  Lapisse  and  Ruffin's  division  having  crossed 
the  Alberche,  marched  in  two  columns  towards  the  Oasa  de  SaUncUy 
and  their  light  infantry  came  so  suddenly  upon  the  British  outposts 
that  the  lalter  were  surprised,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  was 
in  the  Ocuoy  nearly  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  French  col- 
umns followed  briskly,  and  charged  so  hotly  that  the  English 
brigades  were  separated,  and  being  composed  principally  of  young 
battalions,  got  into  confusion ;  one  part  fired  upon  another,  and  the 
whole  were  driven  into  the  plain.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  disor- 
der, the  forty-fifth,  a  stubborn  old  regiment,  and  some  companies 
of  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  sixtieth,  were  seen  in  perfect  array,  and 
when  Sir  Arthur  rode  up  to  the  spot,  the  fight  was  restored,  and 
maintained  so  steadily  that  the  enemy  was  checked.  The  infantry, 
supported  by  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  then  crossed  the  plain,  and 

*  S6iii6M'i  Joarnal  of  Operations,  MS. 
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reamed  die  left  and  centre  of  the  position^  bavuig  loet  about  four 
hundred  men.  Grenend  Mackenzie,  with  one  brigade,  immediately 
took  post  in  second  line  behind  the  guards ;  the  other  was  com- 
manded bj  Colonel  Donkin,  who,  finding  the  hill  on  the  left  unoc- 
cupied, drew  up  there  without  orders,  and  so  accidentally  completed 
the  position.  The  cavalry  was  formed  in  column  belund  the  left 
of  the  line. 

Victor,  animated  by  the  success  of  this  first  operation,  brought 
up  ViUatte's  division,  together  with  all  the  artillery  and  light  cav- 
alry, to  the  Casa  de  Salinas,  and  then,  issuing  from  the  forest, 
ni;Mdly  crossed  the  plain,  advancing,  wiUi  a  fine  military  display, 
close  up  to  the  left  of  the  position,  where  he  seised  an  isolated  hill, 
directly  in  front  of  Colonel  Donkin's  ground,  and  immediately 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  that  officer's  brigade.  Meanwhile, 
the  fourth  corps  and  the  reserve,  approaching  the  right  more  slowly, 
and  being  unable  to  diaeover  the  true  situation  of  Cuesta's  troops, 
sent  their  light  cavalry  forward  to  make  that  General  show  his 
lines.  As  the  French  horsemen  rode  bodly  up  to  the  front,  and 
commenced  skirmishing  with  their  pistols,  the  Spaniards  made  a 
general  discharge  of  small  anns,  and  then,  as  if  deprived  of  aH 
sense,  ten  thousand  infantry,  and  all  the  artillery,  breaking  their 
ranks,  fied  to  the  rear ;  the  artillery-men  carried  off  their  horses, 
the  iniftmtry  threw  away  their  arms ;  the  Adjutant-General  CDon- 
oghae  was  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  and  even  Ciiesta 
himself  was  in  movement  towards  the  rear.  The  panic  spread, 
and  the  French  would  fain  have  charged  home,  but  Sir  Arthur 
,  Wellesley,  who  was  at  hand,  immediately  fianked  the  main  road 
with  some  English  squadrons,  and  the  ditches  on  the  other  side 
rendered  the  countrv  impracticable ;  the  fire  of  musketry  was  then 
renewed  by  those  Spaniards  who  remained,  the  enemy  lost  some 
men,  and  finally  retreated  in  disorder. 

The  greatest  part  of  Cuesta's  runaways  fled  as  fiur  as  Oropesa, 
giving  out  that  the  allies  were  totally  defeated  and  the  French  army 
in  hot  pursuit ;  thus,  the  rear  became  a  scene  of  incredible  disor- 
der ;  the  commissaries  went  off  with  their  animals,  the  paymasters 
carried  away  their  money  chests,  the  baggage  was  scattered^  and 
the  alarm  spread  far  and  wide ;  nor  is  it  to  be  concealed  that  some 
English  officers  dbgmced  their  uniform  on  this  occasion.  Caesta, 
liowever,  having  recovered  from  his  first  alarm,  sent  many  of  his 
cavalry  regiments  to  head  the  fugitives  and  drive  them  back,  and 
a  part  of  the  artUlery,  and  some  thousands  of  the  infkntry,  were 
thus  recovered  during  the  night;  but,  in  the  next  day's  fight,  the 
Spanish  army  was  less  by  six  thousand  men  than  it  should  have 

-7* 
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been,  and  the  great  redoubt  in  the  centre  was  silent  for  want  of 
guns. 

COJiBAT   ON   THE    EVENING  OF  THE   27tH. 

The  hill  on  the  left  of  the  Britbh  army  was  the  kej  of  the  whole 
position.  It  was  steep  and  rugged  on  the  side  towards  the  French, 
and  it  was  rendered  more  inaccessible  bj  the  ravine  at  the  bottom, 
but  towards  the  English  side  it  was  of  a  smoother  ascent.  Victor, 
however,  observing  that  the  extreme  summit  was  unoccupied,  and 
that  Donkin's  brigade  was  feeble,  conceived  the  design  of  seizing 
it  by  a  sudden  assault*  The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  twilight, 
and  the  confusion  among  the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  appeared  so 
favorable  to  his  project,  that,  without  communicating  with  the  King, 
he  immediately  directed  Ruifin's  division  to  attack,  Yillatte  to  fol- 
low in  support,  and  Lapisse  to  fall  on  the  Grerman  legion,  so  as  to 
create  a  diversion  for  Ruffin,  but  without  engaging  seriously  him- 
self. Although  the  assault  was  quick  and  vigorous,  Colonel  Don- 
kin  beat  back  the  enemy  in  his  front,  but  his  force  was  too  weak  to 
defend  every  part,  and  many  of  the  French  turning  his  left,  mounted 
to  the  summit  behind  him.  At  this  moment.  General  Hill  was 
ordered  to  reinforce  him,  /md  it  was  not  yet  dark  when  that  officer, 
while  giving  orders  to  the  Colonel  of  the  48th  regiment,  was  shot 
at  by  some  troops  from  the  highest  point;  thinking  they  were 
stragglers  from  his  own  ranks  firing  at  the  enemy,  he  rode  up  to 
them,  followed  by  his  Brigade-Major,  Fordyce,  and  in  a  moment 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  French.  Fordyce  was  killed, 
and  HilFs  horse  whs  wounded  by  a  grenadier,  who  immediately 
seized  the  bridle ;  but  the  General,  spurring  the  animal  hard,  broke 
the  man's  hold,  and  gall<^ing  down  the  descent  met  the  29th  iregi- 
ment,  and,  without  an  instant's  delay,  led  them  up  with  such  a  fierce 
charge,  that  the  enemy  could  not  sustain  the  shock. 

The  summit  being  thus  recovered,  the  48th  regiment  and  the 
first  battalion  of  detachments  were  immediately  brought  forward, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  29th,  and  Colonel  Donkin's  brigade, 
presented  a  formidable  front  of  defence,  and  in  good  time ;  for  the 
troops  thus  beaten  back  were  only  that  part  of  the  9th  French 
regiment  which  formed  the  advance  of  Buffin's  division ;  the  two 
other  regiments  of  that  division  had  lost  their  way  in  the  ravine, 
and  hence  the  attack  had  not  ceased,  but  only  subsided  for  a  time. 
Lapisse  also  was  in  motion,  and  soon  after  opened  his  fire  against 
the  Grerman  legion,  and  all  the  battalions  of  the  9th,  being  re-formed 
in  one  mass,  again  advanced  up  the  face  of  the  hill  with  redoubled 
vigor.    The  %hting  then  became  vehement,  and,  in  the  darkness, 

*  84m^l4>  Joornal  of  Oparationt,  ^iB, 
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the  (^poAing  flashes  of  the  musketry  showed  with  what  a  resolute 
spirit  the  struggle  was  maintained  ;  the  combatants  were  scarcely 
twenty  yards  asunder,  and  for  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtful ; 
bat  soon  the  well  known  shout  of  the  British  soldier  was  heard, 
rising  above  the  din  of  arms,  and  the  enemy's  broken  troops  were 
driven  once  more  into  the  ravine  below.  Lapisse,  who  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  German  legion,  inmiedlately  abandoned 
his  false  attack,  and  the  fighting  of  the  27th  ceased.  The  British 
k)st  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  the  French  about  a  thousand,  od 
that  day. 

The  bivouac  fires  now  blazed  up  on  both  sides,  and  the  French 
and  British  soldiers  were  quiet;  but,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the 
Spaniards  on  the  right  being  alarmed  at  some  horse  in  their  front, 
opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery,  which  continued 
for  twenty  minutes  without  any  object ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  the  whole  line  was  frequently  disturbed  by  desultory 
firing  from  the  allied  troops,  by  wiuch  several  men  and  officers 
were  unfortunately  slain.  The  Duke  of  Belluno,  who  bad  learned, 
from  the  prisoners,  the  exact  position  of  the  Spaniards,  until  then 
unknown  to  the  French  generals,  now  reported  his  own  failure  to 
the  King,  and  proposed  that  a  second  attempt  should  be  made  in 
the  morning,  at  daylight.  Marshal  Jourdan  opposed  this,  as  being 
a  partial  enterprise,  which  could  not  lead  to  any  great  result ;  yet 
Victor  was  so  earnest  for  a  trial,  and,  resting  his  representation  on 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  pressed  the  matter  so'  home, 
that  he  won  Joseph's  assent,  and  immediately  made  dispositions 
for  the  attack. 

The  guns  of  the  first  corps,  being  formed  in  one  mass,  oa  the 
height  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  English  left  was  posted, 
were  enabled  to  command  the  great  valley  on  their  own  njg^t,  to 
range  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  their  front,  and  obliquely  to  seardi 
the  whole  of  the  British  line  to  the  left,  as  fisur  as  the  great  redoubt 
between  the  allied  armies. 

Ruffin's  division  was  placed  in  advance,  and  Villatte's  in  rear 
of  the  artillery ;  but  the  former  kept  cme  regiment  close  in  the 
ravine. 

Lapisse  occupied  some  low  table-land,  opposite  to  Sherbrodke's 

division. 

Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry  formed  a  reserve  to  Lapisse ;  and 

General  Beaumont's  cavalry  formed  a  reserve  to  Buffin. 

On  the  English  side,  General  Hill's  division  was  concentrated ; 

the  cavalry  was  massed  behind  the  left;  the  pare  of  artillery  and 

hospitals  established  under  cover  of  the  hill,  betvfeei^  ib»  cavalry 

and  Hill's  division. 
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COMBAT   ON   THE   HORNING   OF  THE   28tH. 

About  daybreak,  Boffin's  troops  were  drawn  up,  two  regiments 
abreast,  supported  bj  a  third,  in  columns  of  battalions,  and  in  this 
order  went  forth  against  the  left  of  the  British ;  a  part  moving 
directlj  against  the  front,  and  a  part  bj  the  valley  on  the  rights 
thus  embracing  two  sides  of  the  hilL  Their  march  was  rapid  and 
steady,  they  were  followed  by  Villatte's  division,  and  their  assault 
was  preceded  by  a  bnrst  of  artillery,  that  rattled  round  the  height, 
and  swept  away  the  English  ranks  by  whole  sections.  The  sharp 
chattering  of  the  musketry  succeeded,  the  French  guns  were  thep 
pointed  towards  the  British  centre  and  right,  the  grenadiers 
instantly  closed  upon  General  Hill's  division,  and  the  height 
sparkled  with  fire.  The  inequalities  of  the  ground  broke  the  com- 
pact formation  of  the  troops  on  both  sides,  and  small  bodies  were 
seen  here  and  there  struggling  for  the  mastery  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  a  single  combat ;  in  some  places  the  French  grenadiers 
were  overthrown  at  once,  in  others  they  would  not  be  denied,  and 
reached  the  summit,  but  the  reserves  were  always  ready  to  vindi- 
cate their  ground,  and  no  permanent  footing  was  obtained.  Still 
the  conflict  was  maintained  with  singular  obstinacy ;  Hill  himself 
was  wounded,  and  his  men  were  falling  fast,  yet  the  enemy  suffered 
more,  and  gave  back,  step  by  step  at  first,  and  slowly,  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  wounded,  but,  finally,  unable  to  sustain  the  increas- 
ing fury  of  the  English,  and  having  lost  above  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  the  space  of  forty  minutes,  the  whole  mass  broke  away  in 
disorder,  and  rotumed  to  their  own  position,  covered  by  the 
renewed  play  of  their  powerful  artillery. 

To  this  destructive  fire  no  adequate  answer  could  be  made,  for 
the  English  guns  were  few,  i6d  of  small  calibro,  and  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  desired  a  reinforcement  from  Cuesta,  the  latter 
sent  him  only  two  pieces ;  yet  even  those  were  serviceable,  and 
the  Spanish  gunners  fought  Uiem  gallantly.  The  principal  line  of 
the  enemy's  retreat  was  by  the  great  valley,  and  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  a  charge  of  horse  occurred,  but  unfortunately  the 
English  cavalry,  having  retired  during  the  night,  for  water  and 
forage,  were  yet  too  distant  to  be  of  service.  However,  these 
repeated  efforts  of  the  French  against  the  hill,  and  the  appearance 
of  some  of  their  light  troops  on  the  mountain,  beyond  the  left, 
taught  the  English  General  that  he  had  committed  a  fault  in  not 
prolonging  his  flank  across  the  valley,  and  he  hastened  to  rectify 
it  For  this  purpose,  he  brought  up  the  principal  mass  of  his 
cavalry  behind  his  left,  with  the  leading  squadrons  looking  into  the 
valley,  and  having  obtained,  from  Cuesta,  General  Bassecour's 
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division  of  infantry,  posted  it  on  tbe  moantain  itself,  in  obserration 
of  the  Frendi  light  troops.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
discontented  with  Coesta's  arrangements,  came,  with  his  division, 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  placed  him  behind  the  British,  thus 
displaying  a  formidable  array  of  horsemen,  six  lines  in  depth. 

Immediately  after  the  faihire  of  RofSn's  attack,  King  Joseph, 
having  in  person  examined  the  whole  position  of  the  a&ies,  fit>m 
left  to  right,  demanded  of  Jourdan  and  Victor  if  he  should  deliver 
a  general  battle.  The  firmer  replied  that  the  great  valley  and 
the  mountain  being  unoccopied,  on  Uie  27th,  Sir  Ai^ur  Welleslej's 
attention  should  have  heesk  drawn  to  the  right  by  a  feint  on  the 
Spaniards  ;*  that,  daring  the  night,  the  whole  army  should  have  been 
silenUy  placed  ilT  column,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley,  ready 
at  daybreak  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  to  the  left,  on  a  new  front, 
and  so  have  attacked  the  hiU  from  whence  Victor  had  been  twice 
repulsed*  Such  a  movement,  he  said,  would  have  obliged  the 
allies  to  change  their  front  also,  and  during  this  operation,  they 
mi^t  have  been  assailed  with  hopes  of  success.  But  this  project 
could  not  now  be  executed ;  the  English,  aware  of  their  mistake, 
had  secured  their  left  flank,  by  occupying  the  valley,  and  the 
mountain  and  their  front  were  alike  inattackable.  offence,  the 
anljfpmdmi  Une  toa$  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  AUerche,  and 
await  the  effect  of  Soulfe  operations  on  the  English  rear.*' 

Marshal  Victor  opposed  this  counsel ;  he  engaged  to  carry  the 
hill  on  the  English  left,  notwithstanding  his  former  failures,  pro- 
vided the  fourth  corps  would  attack  the  right  and  centre  at  the 
same  moment;  and  he  finished  his  argument  by  declaring  that, 
if  such  a  combination  failed,  Ht  was  time  to  renounce  making 
war/* 

The  King  was  embarrassed.  His  own  opinion  coincided  with 
Jourdan's;  but  he  feared  that  Victor  would  cause  the  Emperor  to 
beUeve  a  great  opportunity  had  been  lost ;  and,  while  thus  waver- 
ing, a  despatch  arrived  from  Soult,  by  which  it  appeared  that  his 
force  could  only  reach  Placentia  between  the  2d  and  5th  of 
August  Now,  a  detachment,  from  the  army. of  Venegas  had 
already  appeared  near  Toledo,  that  General's  advanced  guard  was 
approaching  Aranjuez ;  and  the  King  was  much  troubled  by  the 
danger  thus  threatening  Madrid,  because  all  the  stores,  the  reserve 
artillery,  and  the  general  hospitals  of  the  whole  army  in  Spain 
were  deposited  there;  and,  moreover,  the  tolls  received  at  the 
gates  of  that  toMm  foimed  almost  the  only  pecuniary  resource  of 
his  court ;  so  narrowly  did  Napoleon  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  war.  These  oonsideratioiu  overpowered  his  judgment  •  adopt- 
•  Letter  Ihtm  lUnbal  Jourdan,  MS. 
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ing  the  worse  and  rejecting  tlie  better  oonnsel,  he  resolved  to 
succor  the  capital,  but,  before  separating  the  armj,  determined  to 
try  the  chance  of  a  battle.  Indecision  is  a  cancer  in  war :  Joseph 
should  have  adhered  to  the  plan  arranged  with  Soult ;  the  advan* 
tages  were  obvious,  the  ultimate  success  sore,  and  the  loss  of  Ma* 
drid  was  nothing  in  the  scale,  because  it  could  only  be  temporary ; 
but,  if  the  King  thought  otherwise,  he  should  have  decided  to  fight 
for  it  before  ;  that  is,  he  should  have  drawn  the  fifth  corps  to  him, 
prepared  his  plan,  and  fallen,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  upon  Cuesta, 
the  26th ;  his  advanced  guard  should  have  been  on  the  Alberche 
that  evening,  and,  before  12  o'clock  on  the  27th,  the  English  army 
would  have  been  without  the  aid  of  a  single  Spanish  soldier.  But, 
after  neglecting  the  most  favorable  opportunity,*>rhen  his  armj 
was  full  of  ardor,  he  now,  with  singular  inconsistency,  resolved  to 
give  battle,  when  his  enemies  were  completely  pre|Mtred,  strongty 
posted,  and  in  the  pride  of  success,  and  when  the  confidence  of  his 
own  troops  was  shaken  by  the  partial  action  of  the  moming. 

While  the  French  generals  were  engaged  in  council,  Uie  men 
on  both  sides  took  some  rest,  and  the  English  wounded  were  carried 
to  the  rear ;  but  the  soldiers  were  suffering  from  hunger ;  the  regu- 
lar service  of  provisions  had  ceased  for  several  days,  and  a  ^w 
ounces  of  wheat,  in  the  grain,  formed  the  whole  subsistence  of  men 
who  had  fought,  and  wl^  were  yet  to  fight,  so  hardly.  The  Span- 
ish camp  was  full  of  confusion  and  distrust.  Cuesta  inspired  terror, 
but  no  confidence,  and  Albuquerque,  whether  from  conviction  or 
instigated  by  momentary  anger,  just  as  the  French  were  coming  on 
to  the  final  attack,  sent  one  of  his  staff  to  infonn  the  Engli^  com- 
mander that  Cuesta  was  betraying  him.  The  aide-de-camp  charged 
with  this  message  delivered  it  to  Colonel  Donkin,  and  that  ofiker 
carried  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  The  latter,  seated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  which  had  been  so  gallantly  contested,  was  intently 
watching  the  movements  of  the  advancing  enemy ;  he  Hstened  to 
this  somewhat  startling  message  without  so  much  as  turning  his 
head,  and  then  drily  answering — ^  Very  weUy  you  may  return  to 
your  brigade^'^  continued  his  survey  of  the  FrencL  Dtmkin  retired, 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  imperturbable  resoluticm  and  quick 
penetration  of  the  man ;  and,  indeed.  Sir  Arthur's  conduct  was 
tliroughout  that  day  such  as  became  a  general  upon  whose  vigi- 
^lance  and  interpidity  the  fate  of  fifty  thousand  men  depended. 

BATTLE   OF  TALAYEBA. 

The  dispositions  of  the  French  were  soon  completed.  RufiSn's 
division,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  destined  to  cross  the  valley,  and 
moving  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  British  left. 
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Yillatte's  orders  were  to  menace  the  ocmtested  he^bt  with  one 
brigade,  and  to  guard  the  vallej  with  another,  which,  being  strength- 
ened bj  a  bat^on  of  grenadiers,  connected  Buffings  movement 
with  the  main  attack. 

Lapisse,  supported  hj  Latonr  Maubourg's  dragoons,  and  bj  the 
King's  reserve,  was  instructed  to  pass  the  ravine  in  fnmt  of  the 
English  centre,  and  to  fiUl,  with  half  his  infantij,  upon  Sher- 
brooke's  division,  while  the  other  hal^  connecting  its  attack  with 
Yillatte's  brigade,  mounted  the  hill,  and  made  a  third  effort  to 
master  that  important  point 

Milhaud's  dragoons  were  left  on  the  main  road,  opposite  Tal»* 
vera,  to  keep  the  Spaniards  in  check ;  but  the  rest  of  the  heavy 
cavalry  was  brought  into  the  centre,  behind  General  Sebastiani, 
who,  with  the  fourth  corps,  was  to  assail  the  right  of  the  British 
army.  A  part  of  the  French  light  cavalry  supported  YiUatte's 
bri^ibde  in  the  vaiiey,  and  a  part  remained  in  reserve. 

A  number  of  guns  were  distributed  among  the  divisions,  but 
the  principal  mass  remained  on  the  hill,  with  the  reserve  of  light 
cavalry ;  where,  also,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  stationed  himself,  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  first  corps. 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  mid-day,  the  field  of  battle 
offered  no  appearance  of  hostility ;  the  weather  was  intensely  hot, 
and  the  troops  on  both  sides  descended  and  mingled,  without  fear 
or  suspicion,  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  little  brook  which  divided 
the  positions ;  but,  at  one  o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  sol- 
diers were  seen  to  gather  round  their  eagles,  and  the  rolling  of 
drums  was  heard  along  the  whole  line.  Half  an  hour  later,  the 
King's  guards,  the  reserve,  and  the  fourth  corps  were  descried, 
near  the  centre  of  the  King's  position,  marching  to  join  the  first 
corps ;  and,  at  two  o'clock,  the  table-land  and  the  height  on  the 
French  right,  even  to  the  valley,  were  covered  with  the  dark  and 
lowering  masses.  At  this  moment  some  hundreds  of  English  sol- 
diers, employed  to  carry  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  returned  in  one 
body,  and  were,  by  the  French,  supposed  to  be  Sir  Bobert  Wilson's 
corps  joining  the  army ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  whose 
arrangements  were  now  completed,  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and 
eighty  pieces  of  artillery  immediately  sent  a  tempest  of  bullets 
before  the  light  troops,  who,  coming  on  with  the  swiftness  and  vio- 
lence of  a  hail-storm,  were  closely  followed  by  the  broad,  black 
columns,  in  all  the  majesty  of  war.  • 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  &om  the  summit  of  the  hill,  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  battle ;  and  first  he  saw  the  fourth  corps 
rushing  forwards,  with  the  usuid  impetuosity  of  French  soldiers, 
clearing  the  intersected  ground  in  their  front,  and  falling  upon 
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Cbinpbeirs  dhision  widi  inftute  finj;  Irat  HMt  Gcnenl,  i 
bj  Mackenxie's  lnrig»dey  mod  bj  two  Spaniih  battalioiis,  witbstiood 
their  utmost  eflbrts.  The  English  ngiments,  pattmg  the  French 
skinnifthers  astde,  met  the  advaiiciiig  oolomns  with  load  shontSy 
and,  breaking  in  on  their  (root,  and  helping  their  flanks  with  fire, 
and  giving  no  respite,  poshed  them  hiA  with  a  terrible  carnage. 
Ten  guns  were  taken,  but  as  Campbell  pmdentljr  reaolTed  not  to 
break  his  line  bj  a  pomnt,  the  French  instantlj  rallied  on  their 
supports,  and  made  head  for  another  attach ;  than  the  British  artil* 
lerj  and  musketry  played  Tehementlj  opoa  their  masses,  a  Span- 
ish cavaliy  regiment  charged  their  flank,  and  they  retired  in  dis- 
order: thus  the  Tictoty  was  secured  in  that  quarter. 

But,  while  this  was  passing  on  the  right,  Villatte's  division, 
preceded  by  the  grenadiers,  and  supported  by  two  r^;iments  of  li^t 
cavalry,  was  seen  advancing  up  the  great  valley  against  the  left, 
and,  beyond  Villatte,  Buffin  was  discovered  marching  towards  the 
mountain.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  ordered  Anson's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  composed  of  the  twenty-third  light  dragoona 
and  the  first  German  hussars,  to  charge  the  head  of  these  columns; 
these  regiments,  coming  on  at  a  canter,  and  increasing  thmr  speed 
as  they  advanced,  rode  headlong  against  the  enemy,  but,  in  a  few 
moments,  came  upon  the  brink  of  a  hollow  deft,  which  vras  not 
perceptible  at  a  <Ustance.  The  French,  throwing  themselves  into 
squares,  opened  their  flre ;  and  Colonel  Arentschild,  commanding 
the  hussars,  an  officer  whom  forty  years'  experience  had  made  a 
master  in  his  art,  promptly  reined  up  at  the  brink,  exclaiming  m 
his  broken  phrase,  **IwiU  fualdUmy  young  memP'  But  in  front 
of  the  twenty^hird,  the  chasm  was  more  practicable,  the  English 
blood  hot,  and  the  regiment  plunged  down  without  a  check ;  men 
and  horses  rolling  over  each  other  in  dreadful  confusion ;  the  smv 
vivors,  still  untamed,  mounted  the  opposite  bank  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  Colonel  Seymour  being  severely  wounded,  Mi^or  Fre- 
derick Ponsonby,  a  hardy  soldier,  rallied  all  who  came  up,  and 
pMsing  through  the  midst  of  Villatte's  columns,  which  poured  in  a 
fire  from  each  side,  fell  with  inexpressible  violence  upon  a  brigade 
of  French  ch<uieur$  in  the  rear.  The  combat  was  fierce  but 
short.  Victor  had  perceived  the  first  advance  of  the  English,  and 
detached  his  Polish  lancers,  and  Westphalian  lightr-horse,  to  the 
support  of  VilUtte ;  and  these  fresh  troops  coming  up  when  the 
twenty-third,  already  overmatched,  could  scarcely  hold  up  against 
the  chasseurs,  entirely  broke  them.  Those  who  were  not  killed  or 
taken,  made  fbr  Bassecour's  Spanish  division,  and  so  escaped,  leav- 
ing behind  two  hundred  and  seven  men  and  officers,  or  about  half 
the  number  that  went  into  action. 
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Drning  tliiB  time,  flie  bHI,  tbe  kej  of  the  position,  was  ftgain  at- 
tacked, and  Lapisee,  crossing  the  ravine,  pressed  hard  upon  the 
En^iah  centre ;  bis  own  artiUeiy,  luded  bj  the  great  battery  on  his 
right,  opened  l«rge  gaps  in  Sheibrooke's  ranks,  and  the  French  col- 
umns came  ckwe  np  to  the  British  lines  in  the  resolution  to  win ; 
bat  they  were  received  with  a  general  discharge  of  all  arms,  and  so 
Tigoroasly  encoontered  that  they  gave  bai^  in  disorder.  Under 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  brigade  of  English  guards,  quit* 
ting  Uie  line,  followed  np  their  saccess  with  inconsiderate  anlor, 
when  the  enemy's  supporting  oolnmns  and  their  dragoons  advanced, 
the  men  who  had  been  repulsed  turned  again,  and  the  heavy  French 
batteries  pounded  the  flank  and  front  of  the  guards. 

Thus  maltreated,  the  latter  drew  back,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Gennan  legion,  being  sorely  pressed,  got  into  confusion.  At  this 
moment,  al&ough.HiU's  and  Campbeirs  divisions  on  the  extremities 
of  the  line  held  fast,  tiie  centre  of  the  British  was  absolutely  broken, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  indme  in  favor  of  the  French, 
when,  suddenly,  Oolonel  Donellan,  with  the  forty-eighth  regiment, 
was  seen  advancing  through  the  midst  of  the  disordered  masses. 
At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  regiment  must  be  carried  away  by  the 
retiring  crowds,  but,  wheeling  back  by  companies,  it  let  them  pass 
throng  the  intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful 
line,  marched  against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns,  and  plied 
them  with  such  a  destructive  musketry,  and  closed  upon  them  with 
such  a  firm  and  regular  pace,  tiiat  the  forward  movement  of  the 
French  was  checked.  The  guards  and  the  Gennans  immediately 
rallied,  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  came  up  from  the  second  line  at 
a  trot,  the  artillery  battered  the  enemy's  fianks  without  intermis- 
sion, the  French  wavered,  lost  their  advantage,  imd  the  battle  was 
restored. 

In  all  actions  there  is  one  critical  and  decisive  moment,  which 
will  give  the  victory  to  the  general  who  knows  how  to  seise  it. 
When  the  guards  first  made  their  rash  charge,  Sir  Arthur  WeUes- 
ley,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  it,  had  ordered  the  forty-eighth  down 
fiom  the  hill,  although,  a  rough  battle  was  going  on  there,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  directed  Cotton's  light  cavalry  to  advance.  These 
dispositions  gained  the  day.  The  ^ench  relaxed  their  efibrts  by 
degrees,  the  fire  of  the  English  grew  hotter,  and  their  loud  and  con- 
fident sfaoiits — sure  augury  of  success — ^were  heard  along  the  whole 
line. 

In  the  hands  of  a  great  general,  Joseph's  guards  and  the  reserve, 
which  were  yet  entire,  might  have  restored  the  combat,  but  all  com- 
bination was  at  an  end  on  the  French  side ;  the  fourth  corps,  beaten 
back  on  the  left  with  the  ksa  of  ten  guns,  was  in  confusion ;  the 
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troops  in  the  great  valley  on  the  light,  amazed  at  the  fiiriotts  charge 
of  the  twenty-third,  and  awed  bj  the  sight  of  four  distinct  lines  of 
cavalry  still  in  reserve,  remained  stationary;  no  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  hill ;  Lapisse  was  mortally  wounded,  his  division 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  army  finally  retired  to  the  position  £rom 
whence  it  had  descended  to  the  attack.  This  retrograde  movement 
was  covered  by  skirmishers  and  an  increasing  fire  of  artillery,  and 
the  British,  exhausted  by  toil  and  want  of  food,  and  reduced  to  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  oabres  and  bayonets,  could  not  pursue.  The 
Spanish  army  was  incapable  of  any  evolution,  and  about  six  o'clock 
all  hostility  ceased,  each  army  holding  the  position  of  the  morning. 
But  the  battle  was  scarcely  over  when,  the  diy  grass  and  shrulMi 
taking  fire,  a  volume  of  flames  passed  with  inconceivable  rapidity 
across  a  part  of  the  field,  scorching,  in  its  course,  both  the  dead  and 
the  wounded. 

On  the  British  side,  two  generals,  (Mackenzie  and  Langworth,) 
thirty-one  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty* 
seven  sergeants  and  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  spot;  three  generals, 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two  officers,  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  sergeants  and  privates  wounded.  Nine  officers,  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  sergeants  and  soldiers  were  missing;  thua 
making  a  total  loss  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  in 
the  two  days'  fighting,  of  which  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  fell  on  the  2dth. 

The  French  suffered  more  severely;  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  including  two  generals,  were  killed  I*  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  wounded,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  prisoners, 
furnished  a  total  of  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eigh^-nine 
men  and  officers,  of  which  four  thousand  were  of  Victor's  corps ;  ten 
guns  were  taken  by  General  Campbell's  division,  and  seven  were 
left  in  the  woods  by  the  French.t 

The  Spaniards  returned  above  twelve  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded,  but  the  correctness  of  the  report  was  very  much  doubted 
at  the  time. 

The  29th,  at  daybreak,  the  French  army  quitted  its  position,  and 
before  six  o'clock  was  in  order  of  battle  on  the  heights  of  Salinas, 
behind  the  Alberche.  That  day,  also.  General  Robert  Graufbrd 
reached  the  English  camp,  with  the  forty-third,  fifly-second,  and 
ninety-fifth  regiments,  and  immediately  took  charge  of  the  ontposts. 
These  troops,  after  a  inarch  of  twenty  miles,  were  in  bivouac  near 
Malpartida  de  Placentia,  wJben  the  fdarm  caused  by  the  Spanish 
fugitives  spread  to  that  part.     Cranfurd,  fearing  that  the  army  was 

*  Manhal  Jonrdan,  MS. 

t  S^m^'a  JouiBttl  of  OpcnUoM  of  th«  Fint  Coipt,  118. 
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pre88ed,  allowed  the  men  to  rest  for  a  few  hoars,  and  then,  with- 
drawing aboat  fifty  of  the  weakest  from  the  ranks,  conmienced  his 
march,  with  the  resolution  not  to  halt  till  he  reached  the  field  of 
battle.  As  the  brigade  advanced,  crowds  of  the  runaways  were  met 
with,  and  although  not  all  Spaniards,  all  propagating  the  vilest  false- 
hoods: "LthectrmywudefeaUd;"  ''Sir  Arthur  Wellesky woi IdUed f* 
^  the  JF^eneh  were  only  a  few  miles  distant  /'  nay,  some,  blinded  by 
their  fears,  affected  even  to  point  out  the  enemy's  advanced  posts 
on  the  nearest  hills.  Indignant  at  this  shameful  scene,  the  troops 
hastened,  rather  than  slackened,  the  impetuosity  of  their  pace,  and 
leaving  only  seventeen  stragglers  behind,  in  twenty-six  hours  crossed 
the  field  of  battle  in  a  close  and  compact  body;  having  in  that  time 
passed  over  sixty-two  £nglish  miles,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  each  man  carrying  fixnn  Hhj  to  sixty  pounds  weight  upon 
his  shoulders.  Had  the  historian  Gibbon  known  of  such  a  march, 
he  would  have  spared  his  sneer  about  the  '^delicacy  of  modem 
soldiers  Y* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  The  moral  courage  evinced  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when, 
with  such  a  coadjutor  as  Gnesta,  he  accepted  battle,  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  judicious  disposition  which  finally  rendered 
him  master  of  the  field.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  main- 
tained his  position  had  the  French  been  well  managed,  and  their 
strength  reserved  for  the  proper  moment,  instead  of  being  wasted 
on  isolated  attacks  during  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  the  morning 
ofthe2Sth. 

A  pitched  battle  is  a  great  affiiir.  A  good  general  must  bring 
all  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical,  force  of  his  army  into  play 
at  the  same  time  if  he  means  to  win,  and  all  may  be  too  little. 
Marshal  Jourdan's  project  was  conceived  in  this  spirit,  and  worthy 
of  his  reputation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  placed  h» 
army,  unperceived,  on  the  flank  of  the  English,  and  then  by  a  sud- 
den and  general  attack  have  cairied  the  key  of  his  position,  thus 
commeneing  his  battle  well ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesle/s  resources 
would  not  then  have  been  exhausted.  He  had  foreseen  such  an 
occurrence,  and  was  prepared,  by  a  change  of  front,  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  check  with  his  left  wing  and  cavaky ;  while  the  right, 
marching  upon  the  position  abandoned  by  the  French,  should  cut 
the  latter  off  from  the  Alberche.  In  this  movement  the  allies 
would  have  been  reinforced  l>y  Wilson's  corps,  which  was  near 
Gazalegas,  and  the  contending  armies  would  then  have  exchanged 
lines  of  operation.  The  French  could,  however,  have  gained  no- 
thing, unless  they  won  a  complete  victory,  while  the  allies  would. 
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even  though  defeated,  have  insured  their  junction  with  Yenegas. 
Madrid  and  Toledo  would  thus  have  fallen  to  them,  and  before 
Soolt  oould  unite  with  Joseph,  a  new  line  of  operations,  through 
the  fertile  country  of  La  Mancha,  might  have  been  obtamed.  But 
these  matters  are  only  speculative. 

2.  The  distribution  of  the  French  troops  for  the  great  attack 
cannot  be  praised.  The  attempt  to  turn  the  English  left  with  a 
single  division  was  puerile.  The  allied  cayahy  was  plamlj  to  be 
seen  in  the  vallej ;  how,  then,  could  a  single  division  hqpe  to  de- 
velop its  attack  upon  the  hill,  when  five  thousand  horsemen  were 
hanging  upon  its  fiank  ?  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  Rufiin's,  and  the 
half  of  Villatte's  division,  were  paralyzed  bj  the  charge  of  a  single 
regiment.  To  have  rendered  this  movement  formidable,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  French  cavalij  should  have  preceded  the  march 
of  the  infantry ;  but  the  great  error  was  fighting  at  all  before  Soult 
reached  Pkcentia. 

8.  It  has  been  said,  that  to  complete  the  victory  Su:  Arthur 
Wellesley  should  have  caused  the  Spaniards  to  advance ;  this 
would,  more  probably,  have  led  to  a  defeat  Neither  Cuesta  nor 
his  troops  were  capiiA>le  of  an  orderly  movement.  The  infiintry  of 
the  first  and  the  fourth  corps  were  still  above  twenty  thousand 
strong,  and,  although  a  repulsed,  by  no  means  a  discomfited  force ; 
the  cavalry,  the  King's  guards,  and  DessoUe's  division,  had  not 
been  engaged  at  all,  and  were  alone  sufficient  to  beat  the  Spaniards ; 
a  second  panic,  such  as  that  of  the  27th,  would  have  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  consequences,  as  those  who  know  with  what  facil* 
ity  French  soldiers  recover  firom  a  repulse,  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  was  one  of  hard  honest  fighting,  and  the 
exceeding  gallantry  <^  the  troops  honored  the  nations  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  English  owed  much  to  the  General's  dispositions 
and  something  to  fortune.  The  French  owed  nothing  to  their  com- 
mander ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  only  the  reserve  of  their 
in&ntry  were  withheld  from  the  great  attack  on  the  28«h,  and  that, 
consequently,  above  thirty  thousand  men  were  closely  and  unsuo- 
cessfuUy  engaged  for  three  hours  with  sixteen  thousand  British,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  proved  themselves  to  be  truly 
formidable  soldiers ;  yet  the  greatest  part  were  raw  men,  so  lately 
drafted  from  the  militia  regiments  that  many  of  them  still  bore  the 
number  of  their  former  regiments  on  their  aocoutranent?. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Sing  goes  to  lUeacw  with  the  foarth  oorps  «nd  reserve-- Sir  B.  Wilson  sd- 
▼ances  to  Esealona — ^Victor  retires  to  Kaqueda — Conduct  of  the  Spaniards  at 
Talavera— Caesta^s  cruelty — ^The  allied  generals  hear  of  Soalt's  movement  upon 
Bafiofl — ^Bessecomr^s  division  marches  towards  that  point—The  passes  of  Bimos 
foroed— Sir  A.  WeUesley  marches  against  Soolt— Proceedings  of  tliat  Marshal 
— ^He  crosses  the  Bejar,  and  arrives  at  Placentia  with  thr^  oorpt  d'armie-— 
Gnesta  abandons  the  British  hospitals  at  Talavera  to  the  enemy,  and  retreats 
upon  Oropesa— Dangerous  position  of  the  allies — Sir  Arthur  crosses  the  Tagus 
at  Arzobispo— The  French  arrive  near  that  bridge — Cueeta  passes  the  Tagus 
—Combat  of  Arrobispo— Soult's  plans  overruled  by  the  King— Ney  defeats 
Sir  B.  Wilson  at  Banos,  and  returns  to  I^noe. 

Thb  French  rested  the  29th  at  Salinas ;  but,  in  the  night,  the 
King  marched  with  the  4th  corps  and  the  reserve  to  St.  OUalla, 
from  whence  he  sent  a  division  to  relieve  Toledo.  The  dlst,  he 
halted.  The  1st  of  August  he  marched  to  Illescas,  a  central  posi- 
tion,from  whence  he  could  interpose  between  Venegas  and  the  cap- 
ital. The  Duke  of  Belluno,  with  the  first  corps,  remained  on  the 
Alberche,  having  cMrders  to  fall  upon  the  rear-guard  of  the  allies, 
when  the  latter  diould  be  forced  to  retire,  in  consequence  of  Soult's 
operations.  Meantime,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  during  the  action 
was  near  Cazalegas,  returned  to  Esealona,  and  Victor,  displaying 
an  unaccountable  dread  of  this  snudl  body,  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  precursor  of  the  allied  army,  immediately  retired,  first  to 
Maqueda,  and  then  to  Santa  Cruz  del  Betamar;  he  was  even  pro- 
ceeding to  Mostoles,  when  a  retrograde  movement  of  the  allies 
recalled  him  to  the  Alberche. 

The  British  army  was  so  weak,  and  had  suffered  so  much,  that 
the  29th  and  30th  were  passed,  by  Sir  Arthur,  in  establishing  his 
hospitals  at  Talavera,  and  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  procure  provi- 
sions, and  the  necessary  assistance  to  prevent  the  wounded  men 
from  perishing.  Both  Cuesta  and  the  inhabitants  of  Talavera  pos- 
sessed the  means,  but  would  not  render  the  slightest  aid,  nor  would 
they  even  assist  to  bury  the  dead ;  the  com  secreted  in  Talavera 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  army  for  a  month,  yet  the  starving 
troops  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  it,  although  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  fled  across  the  Tagus  with  their  portable  effects  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  battle,  had  now  returned.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
6U(£  circumstances,  men  should  endeavor  to  save  their  property, 
especially  provisions;  but  the  apathy  with  which  they  beheld  the 
wounded  men  dying  for  want  of  aid,  and  those  who  were  sound 
sinking  fix>m  hunger,  did  in  no  wise  answer  Mr.  Frere's  description 
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of  them,  as  men  who  ^  locibed  tipon  the  war  in  the  light  of  a  cnuadey 
and  carried  it  on  with  aU  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  cause." 

This  conduct  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  soldiers.  From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  war  their 
contempt  and  dislike  of  the  Spaniards  were  never  effaced,  and  long 
afterwards,  Badajos  and  St  Sebastian  suffered  for  the  churlish  be- 
havior of  the  people  of  Talavera.  The  principal  motive  of  action 
with  the  Spaniards  was  always  personal  rancor:  hence,  those 
troops  who  had  behaved  so  ill  in  action,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
withheld  alike  their  sjmpathj  and  their  aid  from  the  English  sol- 
diers to  whose  braverj  thej  owed  the  existence  of  their  town,  were 
busilj  engaged  after  the  battle  in  beating  out  the  brains  of  the 
wounded  French  as  thej  laj  upon  the  field ;  and  they  were  only 
checked  by  the  English  soldiers,  who,  in  some  instances,  fired  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  this  horrible  iniquity.  Cuesta  also  gave  proo& 
of  his  ferocious  character :  he,  who  had  shown  himself  ^ke  devoid 
of  talent  and  real  patriotism,  he  whose  indolence  and  ignorance  of 
his  profession  had  banished  all  order  and  discipline  from  his  army, 
and  whose  stupid  pride  had  all  but  caused  its  destruction,  now  as- 
sumed the  Roman  general,  and  proceeded  to  decimate  the  regiments 
that  had  fled  in  the  panic  on  the  27  th.  Above  fifty  men  he  slew  in 
this  manner ;  and  if  his  cruelty,  so  contrary  to  reason  and  the  mor- 
als of  the  age,  had  not  been  mitigated  by  the  earnest  intercession 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  more  men  would  have  been  destroyed  in 
cold  blood,  by  this  savage  old  man,  than  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 

Hitherto  the  allied  generals  had  thought  little  of  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatians  movements,  and  their  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  Madrid  ; 
but,  the  30th,  information  was  received  at  Talavera,  that  twelve 
thousand  rations  had  been  ordered,  for  the  28th,  at  Fuente  Duefia 
by  that  Marshal,  and  twenty-four  thousand  at  Los  Santos,  a  town 
situated  between  Alba  de  Tonnes  and  the  pass  of  Banos.*  Cuesta, 
conscious  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  latter  post,  suggested  that 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  should  be  sent  there  ;  but  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  wished  Wilson  to  remain  at  Escalona,  to  renew  his  intercourse 
with  Madrid,  and  proposed  that  a  Spanish  corps  should  go: 
indeed,  he  still  slighted  the  idea  of  danger  from  that  quarter,  and 
hoped  that  the  result  of  the  battle  would  suffice  to  check  Soult's 
march.  Cuesta  rejected  this  proposal  at  the  moment,  and  agidn 
on  the  8 1st,  when  Sir  Arthur  renewed  his  application  ;  but,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  it  was  known  that  Soult  had  entered  Bejar ;  and, 
on  the  2d,  General  Bassecour  was  detached  by  Cuesta  to  defend 
the  Puerto  de  Bailos,  from  which  he  was  absent  four  long  marches, 
while  the  enemy  had  been,  on  the  dlst,  within  one  march. 

♦  Sir  A.  WeUotley*»  Corrwpondenco,  Pari.  Papert,  1810. 
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The  daj  that  Basseooor  nmrched,  intelligence  arrived  tbmt  Sonlt 
bad  entered  Placentia.  Banos  had  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy 
without  a  shot ;  for  the  battalions  from  Bejar  had  dispersed,  and 
those  sent  by  Caesta  had  been  withdrawn  to  Afanaraz  by  their 
General  the  Marquis  de  la  Beyna,  who  also  proclaimed  that  he 
would  destroy  the  boatrbridge  at  that  place.  This  news  roused 
Caesta ;  he  pn^iosed  tiiat  hidf  the  allied  army  should  march  to  the 
rear,  and  attack  Soult  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  however  refused  to 
divide  the  English  army,  yet  offered  to  go  or  stay  with  the  whole ; 
and,  when  the  other  desired  him  to  choose,  he  answered  that  he 
would  go»  and  Cuesta  appeared  satisfied. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  August,  letters  were  received  from 
Wilson,  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  French  near  Nombella, 
whither  he,  unconscious  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  presence  at 
Escalona,  had  retreated  with  his  infantry,  sending  his  artillery  to 
St.  Koman,  near  Tahivera.  As  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  not 
suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  corps  alone  would  cause  the  first 
corps  to  retire,  he  naturally  concluded  that  Victor's  design  was  to 
cross  the  Alberche  at  Escalona,  crush  Wilson,  and  operate  a  com- 
munication with  Soult  by  the  valley  of  the  Tietar.  As  such  a 
movement,  if  persisted  in,  would  necessarily  dislodge  Cuesta  from 
Talavera,  Sir  Arthur,  before  he  commenced  his  march,  obtained 
the  Spanish  General's  promise  that  he  would  collect  cars,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  as  many  of  the  English  wounded  as  were 
in  a  condition  to  be  moved,  fh>m  Talavera  to  some  more  suitable 
place.  This  promise,  like  all  the  others,  was  shamefully  violated, 
but  the  British  General  had  not  yet  learned  the  full  extent  of 
Cuesta's  bad  faith,  and  thinking  that  a  few  days  would  suffice  to 
drive  back  Soult,  marched,  on  the  3d  of  August,  with  seventeen 
thousand  men,  to  Oropesa,  intending  to  unite  with  Bassecour's 
division,  and  to  fight  Soult,  whose  force  he  estimated  at  fifteen 
thousand. 

Meanwhile,  Soult  being,  by  the  return  of  General  Foy,  on  the 
24th  of  July,  assured  of  the  King's  concurrence  in  the  com- 
bined movements  to  be  executed,  ordered  Laborde,  Merle,  and 
La  Houssaye  to  march  from  Zamora  and  Toro  upon  Salamanca 
and  Ledesma,  and  to  scour  the  banks  of  the  Tonnes.*  The  sixth 
corps  was  also  directed  upon  the  same  place,  and,  the  25th,  Soult 
repaired  to  Salamanca  in  person,  intending  to  unite  the  three  corps 
there.  Hearing,  however,  of  Victor's  retrograde  movement  from 
the  Alberche  to  the  Guadarama,  he  desired  Marshal  Mortier  to 
march,  on  the  2dth,  to  Placentia,  by  Fuente  Roble  and  Bejar,  and 
be  placed  La  Houssaye's  and  Lorge's  dragoons  under  his  command  ; 

*  8.  Joarnia  of  OperaUoiM,  2d  Corps,  MS. 
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the  remainder  of  the  second  corps  and  the  light  cavalrj  were  to 
follow  when  the  sixth  corps  should  be  in  motion.  This  done,  Soult 
wrote  to  the  King,  saying,  ^My  urgent  desire  is  that  your  Majesty 
may  not  fight  a  general  battle  before  you  are  certain  of  the  concen-- 
tration  of  all  my  forces  near  Placentia,  The  most  important 
results  will  be  obtained  if  your  Majesty  will  abstain  from  attacking 
until  the  moment  when  a  knowledge  of  my  march  causes  the  enemy 
to  retrace  his  stepSy  which  he  must  do,  or  he  is  lost,** 

The  29th,  the  fifth  corps  was  at  Fuente  Boble ;  but  information 
being  received  that  Beresford,  with  an  army,  had  reached  Almeida 
on  the  27th,  the  march  was  covered  bj  strong  detachments  on  the 
side  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  The  long-expected  convoy  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  for  the  second  corps  had,  however,  arrived  in 
Salamanca  the  29th;  and  Ney  wrote,  from  Toro,  that  he  also 
would  be  there  the  31st. 

The  dOth,  the  fifth  crops  drove  the  Marquis  de  la  Reyna  from 
the  pass  of  BaQos,  and  took  post  at  Aldea  Nueva  del  Camina  and 
Herbas ;  and  the  second  corps,  quitting  Salamanca,  arrived,  the 
same  day,  at  Siete  Carrera. 

The  81  St,  the  fifth  corps  entered  Flaoentia;  the  second  corps 
reached  Fuente  la  Casa,  Fuente  Boble,  San  Estevan,  and  Los 
Santos. 

Placentia  was  full  of  convalescents,  detachments,  and  non-com- 
batants, and  when  the  French  arrived,  about  two  thousand  men, 
including  five  hundred  of  the  Lusitanian  legion,  evacuated  the 
town,  ticking  the  road  to  Moraleja  and  Zarxa  Mayor;  yet  four 
hundred  sidk  men,  following  the  enemy's  accounts,  were  captured, 
together  with  a  few  stores.  During  these  rapid  marches,  the 
French  were  daily  harassed  by  the  Spanish  peasantry,  the  villages 
were  deserted,  the  cavalry  wandered  far  and  near  to  procure  sub- 
sistence, and  several  slight  skirmishes  and  some  piUi^  took  place. 

The  1st  of  August,  the  second  corps  passe'd  the  Col  de  Bafios, 
and  the  head  of  the  column  entered  Placentia,  which  was,  like 
other  places,  deserted  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
Vague  reports  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  26th  and 
29th  was  the  only  intelligence  that  could  be  procured  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  allies,  and  on  the  second,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  marched  to  the  Venta  de  Basagona,  while  scouting  parties 
were,  at  the  same  time,  directed  towaMs  Ck>ria,  to  acquire  news  of 
Marshal  Beresford,  who  was  now  said  to  be  moving  along  the 
Portuguese  frontier. 

The  dd  of  August,  the  fifth  corps  and  the  dragoons,  passing  the 
Tietar,  reached  Toril,  the  outposts  were  pushed  to  Cazatejada  and 
Sierra  de  Requemeda,  but  the  seoond  corps  remained  at  Placentia, 
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awuting  the  aniyal  of  the  sixth  oorpB,  the  head  of  which  was 
now  at  Banos.  Hence,  on  the  Sd  of  August,  the  King  and  Sebad- 
tiani  being  at  Illescas  and  Yaldemoro,  Victor  at  Maqueda,  Cuesta 
at  Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Oropesa,  and  Soult  on  the 
Hetar,  the  narrow  vallej  of  ihe  Tagos  was  crowded  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  contending  troops. 

The  allies  held  the  centre,  being  only  one  day's  march  asnnder, 
but  their  force,  when  concentrated,  was  not  more  than  forty-seven 
thousand  men.  The  French  could  not  unite  under  three  days,  but 
their  combined  forces  exceeded  ninety  thousand  men,  of  which 
fifty-three  thousand  were  under  Soult  This  singular  situatimi 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  ignorance  in  which  all  parties 
were  as  to  the  strength  and  movements  of  their  adversaries. 
Victor  and  the  King,  frightened  by  Wilson's  partisan  corps  of  four 
thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  unite  at  Mostoles,  while  Cuesta, 
equally  alarmed  at  Victor,  was  retiring  from  Tahivera.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  supposed,  by  Joseph,  to  be  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  British ;  and  the  former,  calculating  on  Soult's  weak- 
ness, was  marching,  with  twenty-tlu^e  thousand  Spanish  and 
English,  to  engage  fifty-three  thousand  French;  while  Soult, 
unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  either  friends  or  enemies, 
little  suspected  that  the  prey  was  rushing  into  his  jaws.  At  this 
moment  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  hung  by  a  thread,  which  could 
not  bear  the  weight  for  twenty-four  hours,  yet  fortune  so  ordained 
that  no  irreparable  disaster  ensued. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d,  it  was  known  at  the 
English  head-quarters  that  the  French  were  near  Naval  Moral, 
and,  consequently,  between  the  allies  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz. 

At  six  o'clock,  letters  from  Cuesta  advised  Sir  Arthur  that  the 
Ejng  was  again  advancing,  and  that,  from  intercepted  despatches 
addressed  to  Soult,  it  appeared  that  the  latter  must  be  stronger 
than  waA  supposed ;  wherefore  Cuesta  said,  that  wishing  to  aid  the 
English,  he  would  quit  Talavera  that  evening :  in  other  words, 
abandon  the  British  hospitals  I 

To  this  unexpected  communication  Sir  Arthur  replied  that  the 
Sang  was  still  some  marches  ofi^,  and  that  Venegas  should  be  directed 
to  occupy  him  on  the  upper  Tagus ;  that  Soult's  strength  was  ex- 
ceedingly overrated,  and  Victor's  movements  not  decided  enough  to 
oblige  the  Spanish  army  to  quit  Talavera ;  wherefore  he  required 
that  Cuesta  should  at  least  wait  until  the  next  morning,  to  cover 
the  evacuation  of  the  English  hospitals.  But,  before  this  commu- 
nication reached  Cuesta,  he  was  in  full  mardi,  and,  at  daybreak 
on  the  4th,  the  Spanish  army  was  descried  moving,  in  several  col- 
Bmns,down  the  valley  towaids  Oropesa;  Bassecour's  division  soon 
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aftier  joined  it  from  Centinello,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cavaliy 
patrols  found  the  French  near  Naval  Moral 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having,  hy  this  time,  seen  the  intercepted 
letters  himself,  became  convinced  that  Soult's  force  was  not  over- 
rated at  thirty  thousand ;  and  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  who  had  also 
intercepted  some  English  letters,  learned  that,  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, the  aUies  were  still  at  Talavera,  and  ill-infbrmed  of  his  march. 
Thus,  the  one  general  perceived  his  danger  and  the  other  his  ad- 
vantage at  the  same  moment 

Mortier  was  immediately  ordered,  by  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  to 
take  a  position  with  the  fifth  corps  at  Cazatejada,  to  seize  thd  boat- 
bridge  at  Almaraz,  if  it  was  not  destroyed,  and  to  patrol  towards 
Arzobispo ;  the  second  corps  was,  likewise,  directed  upon  the  same 
place,  and  the  head  of  the  6th  entered  Placentia.  The  fiirther 
progress  of  the  allies  was  thus  barred  in  front ;  the  Tagus  was  on 
their  left ;  impassable  mountains  on  their  right ;  and  it  was  certain 
that  Cuesta's  retreat  would  immediately  bring  the  King  and  Victor 
down  upon  their  rear.  The  peril  of  this  situation  was  apparent 
to  every  soldier  in  the  British  ranks,  and  produced  a  general  in- 
quietude. No  man  felt  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  stem  conflict  at  Talavera,  aided  by  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  from  long  abstinence,  depressed  the  spirits  of 
men  and  officers.  The  army  was,  indeed,  ready  to  fight,  but  all 
persons  felt  that  it  must  be  for  safety,  not  for  glory. 

In  this  trying  moment.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  abated  nothing  of 
his  usual  calmness  and  fortitude.  He  knew  not  indeed  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger ;  but,  assuming  the  enemy  in  his  front  to  be 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  Victor  to  have  twenty-five  thousand  others 
in  his  rear,  he  judged  that  to  continue  the  offensive  would  be  rash, 
because  he  must  fight  and  beat  those  two  marshals  separately 
within  three  days,  which,  with  starving  and  tired  troops,  inferior  in 
number,  was  scarcely  to  be  accomplished.  To  remain  where  he 
was,  on  the  defensive,  was  equally  unpromising ;  because  the  road 
from  Talavera  to  Arzobispo  led  through  Calera,  in  the  rear  of 
Oropesa,  and  thus  Victor  could  intercept  the  only  line  of  retreat ; 
a  battle  must  then  be  fought,  in  an  unfavorable  position,  against  the 
united  forces  of  the  enemy,  estimated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  above 
nfty  thousand  men.  One  resource  remained :  to  pass  the  bridge 
of  Arzobispo  immediately,  and  take  up  a  line  of  defence  behind 
that  river,  before  the  French  could  seize  the  Col  de  Mirabete,  and 
so  cut  off  the  road  to  Truxillo  and  Merida — a  hard  alternative ; 
but  the  long-cherished  error  relative  to  Soult's  weakness  had  dried 
up  the  springs  of  success,  and  left  the  campaign,  like  a  withered 
stem,  without  fruit  or  foliage. 
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Caesta  d^^gedlj  opposed  this  project,  asserting  tliat  Oropesa 
was  a  position  suitable  for  a  battle,  and  that  he  woald  fight  there. 
Further  concession  to  his  humors  would  have  been  foUj,  and  Sir 
Arthur  stemlj  declared  that  he  would  move  forthwith,  leaving  the 
Spanish  General  to  do  that  which  should  seem  meet  to  him ;  and, 
assuredlj,  this  decided  conduct  saved  the  Peninsula,  for  not  fifty, 
but  ninety  thousand  enemies  were  at  hand. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  baggage  and  ammnni- 
tion  were  already  in  motion  for  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  but  the 
army,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  and 
some  convalescents  that  escaped  from  Placentia,  remained  in  posi- 
tion for  several  hours,  to  cover  the  passage  of  stores  and  wounded 
men  from  Talavera,  who  had  just  arrived  at  Calera  in  the  most 
pitiable  condition.  About  noon,  the  road  being  clear,  the  columns 
marched  to  the  bridge,  and,  at  two  o'clock,  the  whole  army  was  in 
position  at  the  other  side ;  the  immediate  danger  was  averted,  and 
the  combinations  of  the  enemy  were  baffled.  During  the  passage, 
several  herds  of  swine,  which,  following  the  custom  of  the  country, 
had  been  feeding  in  the  woods,  under  charge  of  the  swineherds, 
were  fallen  in  with,  and  the  soldiers,  instigated  by  hunger,  broke 
their  ranks,  and  ran  in  upon  the  animals  as  in  a  charge,  shooting, 
stabbing,  and,  like  men  possessed,  cutting  off  the  flesh  while  the 
beasts  were  yet  alive ;  nor  can  this  conduct  be  much  censured  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  although  it  was  a  severe  mis- 
fortune to  the  poor  peasants,  whose  property  was  thus  destroyed. 

From  Arzobispo,  the  army  moved  towards  Deleytosa,  and  Gren- 
eral  Craufurd's  brigade,  having  six  pieces  of  artillery  attached,  was 
directed  to  gain  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  by  a  forced  march,  lest  the 
enemy,  discovering  the  ford  below  that  place,  should  cross  the  river, 
and  seize  the  Puerto  de  Mirabete.  The  roads  were  exceedingly 
rugged,  and  the  guns  could  only  be  dragged  up  the  Meza  d'Ibor 
by  the  force  of  men ;  nevertheless,  Craufurd  reached  his  destina- 
tion on  the  evening  of  the  5th,  and  the  head-quarters  were  estab- 
lished at  Deleytosa  on  the  7th,  the  artUlery  being  at  Campillo,  the 
rear-guard  occupying  the  Meza  d'Ibor.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  then  forwiurded  to  Merida,  but  the  paucity  of  transport  was 
such,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  obliged  to  unload  both  ammu- 
nition and  treasure  carts  for  the  conveyance  of  these  unfortunate 
men.  Meanwhile  Soult,  little  thinking  that  Ids  object  was  already 
frustrated,  continued  his  march  on  the  5th,  and  Mortier  took  post 
at  Naval  Moral ;  the  advanced  guard  entered  Puebla  de  Nadada, 
and  the  patrols,  scouring  the  roads  to  Oropesa  and  the  bridge  of 
Arzobispo,  fell  in  with  and  were  chased  by  the  Spanish  cavalry 
from  Arzobispo ;  for  Cuesta  would  not  retire  on  the  4th,  and  was 
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in  the  act  of  possiiig  the  bridge  wlien  the  FVench  came  in  view. 
The  nMnrements  were  now  harried  on  both  sides.  Before  dark, 
the  Spanish  army  was  acroas  die  Tagns,  with  the  exception  of  a 
rear-guard,  whi(£  remained  on  the  right  bank  that  evening,  but  it 
was  SriTen  across  the  river,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  hj  the  fifth 
corps,  which  afterwards  took  post  at  YaJdeveja  and  Pnebhi  de 
Nadada.  Nej  also  reached  Naval  Mora],  and  the  second  corps 
entered  Gordo. 

The  7th  Mortier  examined  the  Spanish  position,  and  reported 
that  Cnesta,  having  thrown  up  intrenchments,  and  placed  twenty 
guns  in  battery,  to  rake  the  bridge,  which  was  alsoburicadoed,  had 
left  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  to  hold  the  post,  and 
withdrawn  the  rest  of  his  army  towards  Meza  d'Ibor.  Hereupon 
Soult  detached  his  light  cavalry  towards  Talavera,  to  communicate 
with  the  King,  and  brought  up  the  second  corps  to  Arzobispo^ 
Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Bellono,  having  on  the  5th  ascertained  the 
retreat  of  the  allies  from  Talavera,  retraced  his  steps,  and  entered 
that  town  on  the  6th ;  thus  the  English  wounded,  left  there,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  their  treatment  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  gallant  and  courteous  nation ;  between  the  British  soldiers  and 
the  French  there  was  no  rancor,  and  the  generous  usages  <^  a  dvil- 
ized  and  honorable  warfare  were  cherished. 

The  7th,  Victor  crossed  the  Tagos,  at  the  bridge  of  Talavera,  and 
pushed  his  advanced  guard  to  Aldea  Nneva  de  Balbaroya,  on  the 
left  bank,  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Spanish  position,  which  Soult 
was  preparing  to  attack  in  front;  for  he  had  observed  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain pointy  the  Spanish  horses  when  brought  to  drink  came  far  into 
the  stream ;  and  the  place  being  sounded  in  the  night  of  the  7th,  a 
deep  but  practicable  ford  was  discovered  about  hidf  a  mUe  above 
the  bridge. 

The  fifth  and  second  corps  and  a  division  of  the  sixth  were  con- 
centrated, to  force  this  passage,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th ; 
but  Soult  being  just  then  informed  of  Victor's  movement,  and  per- 
ceiving that  Albuquerque  had  withdrawn  the  Spanish  cavalry, 
leaving  only  a  rear-guard  in  the  works,  judged  that  the  allies  were 
retreating;  wherefore,  without  relinquishing  the  attack  at  Arzo- 
bispo,  he  immediately  sent  the  division  of  the  sixth  corps  back  to 
Naval  Moral,  and  at  the  same  time  transmitting  a  plan  of  the  ford 
below  Almaraz,  directed  Ney  to  cross  the  Tagus  there,  seize  the 
Puerto  de  Mirabete,  and  be  in  readiness  to  fall  upon  the  allies,  as 
they  came  out  from  the  defiles  between  Deleytosa  and  Truxillo. 
Meanwhile  the  heat  of  the  day  had  induced  Albuquerque  to  seek 
shelter  for  his  horsemen  in  a  wood  near  Azntan,  a  village  about  five 
mUes  from  the  bridge;  and  the  Spanish  infimtiy,  keeping  a  bad 
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gnard,  were  sleeping  or  loitering  about  without  care  or  thought, 
when  Mortier,  who  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  attack, 
taking  advantage  of  their  want  of  vigilance,  commenced  the  passage 
of  the  river. 

COMBAT   OF  ARZOBISPO. 

The  French  cavalry,  about  six  thousand  in  number,  were  se- 
cretlj  assembled  near  the  ford,  and,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  daj. 
General  Canlaincourt's  brigade  suddenly  entered  the  stream.  The 
Spaniards,  running  to  their  arms,  manned  the  batteries  and  opened 
upon  the  leading  squadrons,  but  Mortier,  with  a  powerful  concentric 
fire  of  artillery,  immediately  overwhelmed  the  Spanish  gunners ; 
and  Caulaincourt,  having  reached  the  other  side  of  the  river,  turned 
to  his  right,  and  taking  the  batteries  in  reverse  cut  down  the  artil- 
lery-men, and  dispersed  the  infantry  who  attempted  to  form.  The 
Duke  of  Albuquerque,  who  had  mounted  at  the  first  alarm,  now 
came  down  with  all  his  horsemen  in  one  mass,  but  without  order, 
upon  Caulaincourt,  and  the  latter  was  in  imminent  danger,  when 
the  rest  of  the  French  cavalry,  passing  rapidly,  joined  in  the  com- 
bat ;  one  brigade  of  in&ntry  followed  at  the  ford,  another  burst  the 
barriers  on  the  bridge  itself,  and  by  this  time  the  Spanish  foot  were 
flying  to  the  mountains.  Albuquerque's  effort  was  thus  frustrated, 
a  general  rout  ensued,  and  five  guns  and  about  four  hundred  pris- 
oners were  taken. 

Sottlt's  intention  being  to  follow  up  this  success,  he  directed  that 
the  first  corps  should  move,  in  two  colnmns,  upon  Guadalupe  and 
Deleytosa,  intending  to  support  it  with  the  second  and  fifth,  while 
the  sixth  corps  crossed  at  Almaraz,  and  seized  the  pass  of  Mira- 
bete.  This  would  undoubtedly  have  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  forced  Sir  Arthur  to  make  a  rapid  and  disas- 
trous retreat ;  for  so  complete  was  the  surprise  and  so  sudden  the 
overthrow  that  some  of  the  English  foragers  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  and  that  Cuesta's  army  was  in  no  condition  to  have 
made  any  resistance,  if  the  pursuit  had  been  continued  with  vigor, 
is  dear,  from  the  following  £eu;ts : 

1.  When  he  withdrew  his  main  body  from  the  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo  to  Peralada  .de  Garbin,  on  the  7th,  he  left  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery  by  the  road-side,  without  a  guard.  The  defeat  of  Albu- 
querque placed  these  guns  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  were, 
however,  ignorant  of  their  situation,  until  a  trumpeter  attending  an 
English  flag  of  truce,  either  treacherously  or  foolishly  mentioned  it 
in  the  French  camp,  firom  whence  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was  sent 
to  fetch  them  off. 

2.  The  British  military  agent,  placed  at  the  Spanish  head-quar- 
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tcrs,  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  action ;  and  it  was  only  bj  the 
arrival  of  the  Dake  of  Albuquerque  at  Delejtosa,  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th,  that  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  knew  the  bridge  was  lost. 
He  had  before  advised  Cuesta  to  withdraw  behind  the  Ibor  river, 
and  even  now  contemplated  a  partial  attack  to  keep  the  enemj  in 
check ;  but  when  he  repaired  in  person  to  that  General's  quarter, 
on  the  10th,  he  found  the  country  covered  with  fugitives  and  strag- 
glers, and  Cuesta  as  helpless  and  yet  as  haughty  as  ever.  All  his 
ammunition  and  guns  (forty  pieces)  were  at  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ibor,  and  of  course  at  the  foot  of  the  Meza,  and  within  sight  and 
cannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus ;  the7 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  first  French  patrols  that  approached, 
but  that  Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  persuaded  the  Spanish  stiufiT-officers 
to  have  them  dragged  up  the  hill,  in  the  course  of  the  10th,  without 
Cuesta's  knowledge. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  impending  fate  of  the  Peninsula  was 
again  averted  by  the  King,  who  recalled  the  first  corps  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fourth,  then  opposed  to  Yenegas.  Marshal  Ney,  also, 
was  unable  to  discover  the  ford  below  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  and, 
by  the  11th,  the  allies  had  re-established  their  Ime  of  defence.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  British  were  at  Jai-aicejo,  and  those  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Deleytosa :  the  former,  guarding  the  ford  of  Almaraz, 
formed  the  left ;  the  latter,  occupying  the  Meza  d'Ibor  and  Cam- 
pillo,  were  on  the  right.  The  12th,  Cuesta  resigned.  General  Eguia 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  at  first  gave  hopes  of  a  better  co- 
operation, but  the  evil  was  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
position  of  the  allies  was,  however,  compact  and  central ;  the  re- 
serves could  easily  support  the  advanced  posts ;  the  communication 
to  the  rear  was  open,  and,  if  defended  with  courage,  the  Meza  d'Ibor 
was  impregnable ;  and  to  pass  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz,  in  itself  a  dif- 
ficult operation,  would,  while  the  Mirabete  and  Meza  d'Ibor  were 
occupied,  have  been  dangerous  for  the  French,  as  they  would  be 
inclosed  in  the  narrow  space  between  those  ridges  and  the  river. 

The  Duke  of  Dabnatia,  thus  thwarted,  conceived  that  Sir  Arthqr 
Weliesley  would  endeavor  to  repass  the  Tagus  by  Alcantara,  and 
so  rejoin  Beresford  and  the  five  thousand  British  troops  under  Catlin 
Craufurd  and  Lightbum,  which  were,  by  this  time,  near  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  To  prevent  this,  he  resolved  to  march  at  once  upon 
Coria,  with  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  corps,  threaten  both  Beres- 
ford's  and  Sir  Arthur's  communication  with  Lisbon,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prepare  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  but  Marshal  Ney 
absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  this  operation.  He  observed  that 
Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  was  not  yet  in  march  for  Alcantara;  that  it 
was  exceedingly  dangerous  to  invade  Portugal  in  a  hasty  oouinners 
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and  that  the  arinj  could  not  be  fed  between  Coria,  PlacentiAy  and 
the  Tagus;  finally,  that  Salamanca  being  again  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  more  fitting  that  the  sixth  corps  shonld  retake  that 
town,  and  occupy  the  line  of  the  Tonnes  to  cover  Castile.  This 
reasoning  was  approved  by  Joseph,  who  dreaded  the  further  fatigue 
and  privations  that  would  attend  a  continuance  of  the  operations 
daring  the  excessive  heats,  and  in  a  wasted  country;  and  he  was 
strengthened  in  his  opinion  by  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the 
Emperor,  dated  Schonbrunn,  the  29th  of  July,  in  which  any  further 
offensive  operations  were  forbad,  until  the  reinforcements  which  the 
recent  victory  of  Wagram  enabled  him  to  send  should  arrive  in 
Spain.  The  second  corps  was,  consequently,  directed  to  take  post 
at  Placentia;  the  fifth  corps  relieved  the  first  at  Talavera;  and  the 
English  wounded  being,  by  Victor,  given  over  to  Marshal  Mortier, 
the  latter,  with  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honor,  would  not  permit  his 
own  soldiers,  altho%h  suffering  severe  privations  themselves,  to 
receive  rations  until  the  hospitals  were  first  supplied;  the  sixth  corpa 
was  directed  upon  Valladolid,  for  Joseph  was  alarmed  lest  a  fresh 
insurrection,  excited  and  supported  by  the  Duke  del  Parque,  should 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Ney  marched  on  the  11th;  but,  to  his  surprise,  found  that  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  with  about  four  thousand  men,  part  Spaniards,  part 
Portuguese,  was  in  possession  of  the  pass  of  Bancs.  To  explain 
this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  the  British  army  marched  from 
Talavera  on  the  3d,  Wilson,  being  at  Nombella,  was  put  in  com- 
munication with  Cuesta.  He  had  sent  his  artillery  to  the  army  on 
the  3d,  and  on  the  4th,  finding  that  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned 
Talavera,  he  fell  back  with  his  infantry  to  Vellada,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Talavera.  He  was  then  twenty-four  miles  from  Arzobispo, 
and,  as  Cuesta  did  not  quit  Oropesa  until  the  oth,  a  junction  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  might  have  been  effected;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  know  this  at  the  time,  and  Wilson,  very  prudently,  crossing 
the  Tietar,  made  for  the  mountains,  trusting  to  his  activity  and  local 
knowledge  to  escape  the  enemy.  Yillatte's  division  pursued  him, 
on  the  5th,  to  Nombella;  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Avila 
was  watching  for  him  in  the  passes  of  Arenas  and  Monbeltran;  and 
General  Foy  waited  for  him  in  the  Vera  de  Placentia.  Neverthe- 
less, baffling  his  opponents,  he  broke  through  their  circle  at  Viandar, 
passed  the  Gredos  at  a  ridge  called  the  Sierra  de  Lanes,  and,  get- 
ting into  the  valley  of  the  Tormes,  reached  Bejar:  from  thence, 
thinking  to  recover  his  communications  with  the  army,  he  marched 
towards  Placentia,  by  the  pass  of  Bafios,  and  thus,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12  th,  met  with  Ney,  returning  to  the  Salamanca  country. 

The  dust  of  the  French  column  being  seen  from  afar,  and  a 
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retreat  to  Ciiidad  Bodrigo  open,  H 18  not  easy  to  oompreliend  wtij 
Sir  Bobert  Wilson  sEoold  have  given  battle  to  the  sixth  corps. 
His  position,  although  difficult  of  ^proach,  and  strengthened  hj 
the  piling  of  large  stones  in  the  narrowest  parts,  was  not  one  in 
which  he  could  hope  to  stop  a  whole  annj;  and,  accordingly,  when 
the  French,  overcoming  the  local  obstacles,  got  dose  upon  his  left» 
the  fight  was  at  an  end ;  the  first  charge  broke  both  the  legion  and 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries,  and  the  whole  dispersed.  Ney  continued 
his  march,  and  having  recovered  the  line  of  the  Tonnes,  resigned 
the  command  of  the  sixth  corps  to  Greneral  Marchand,  and  returned 
to  France.  But,  while  these  things  happened  in  Estremadura,  La 
Mancha  was  the  theatre  of  more  important  operations. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 


Venflflw  ftdvanoes  to  Arai^jaez— SkinnuhM  there— SebMtiaiu  erosses  tlie  Ttmm 
•t  Toledo— Venegaa  conoentrttes  his  army— Battle  of  Almonacid— Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  oontemplotea  passing  the  Tagns  at  the  Puente  de  Cardinal^  is  pre- 
vented by  the  iQ-oonduct  of  the  Jnntfr— His  troops  distressed  for  provisions- 
He  resolves  to  retire  into  Portoffal— False  chaige  made  by  Caesta  against  the 
British  army  refuted — Beresford's  proceedings — Mr.  Frere  superseded  by  Lord 
Wellesley — ^The  En^ish  army  abandons  its  position  at  Jarace^o  and  marches 
towards  Portugal— <)onateruation  of  the  Junta— Sir  A.  Wellesley  defends  his 
conduct,  and  refuses  to  remain  in  Spain— Takes  a  position  withm  the  Portu^ 
guese  fiK>nticr— Sickness  in  the  army. 

When  the  Duke  of  Belluno  retired  from  Salinas  to  Maqueda, 
the  King,  fearing  that  the  allies  were  moving  up  the  right,  bank  of 
the  Alberche,  carried  his  reserve,  in  the  night  of  the  3d,  to  Mos- 
toles ;  but  the  fourth  corps  remained  at  lUescas,  and  sent  strong 
patrols  to  Valdemoro.  Wilson,  however,  retired,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  Nombella,  on  the  4th ;  and  the  Elng,  no  longer  expecting  the 
allies  in  that  quarter,  marched  in  the  night  to  Valdemoro,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  fourth  corps  from  Illescas. 

The  5th,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  returned  to  St  Ollalla;  and  the 
King  marched  against  General  Venegas,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 
secret  orders  of  the  Junta,  before  mentioned,  had  loitered  about 
Damyel  and  Tembleque  until  the  27th  of  July.  It  was  the  29th 
before  Venegas  reached  OcaiSa,  his  advanced  posts  being  at  Aran- 
juez,  his  rear-guard  at  Yepes,  and  one  division,  under  Lacy,  in 
front  of  Toledo ;  the  same  day,  one  of  the  partidas^  attending  the 
army,  surprised  a  small  French  post  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tagus, 
•ad  Lacy's  division  skirmished  with  the  garrison  of  Toledo. 
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The  30th,  Yenegas  heard  of  the  hattle  of  Talavera,  and  at  the 
same  time  Lacj  reported  that  the  head  of  the  enemy's  columns 
were  Co  be  seen  on  Che  road  beyond  Toledo.  Hereupon,  the  Span- 
ish commander  reinforced  Lacy,  and  gave  him  Mora  as  a  point  of 
retreat ;  but,  on  the  2d  of  August,  being  falsely  informed  by  Cuesta 
that  the  allied  troops  would  immediately  march  upon  Madrid,  Yene- 
gas recalled  his  divisions  from  Toledo,  pretending  to  concentrate 
his  army  at  Aranjuez,  in  order  to  march  also  upon  the  capital;  yet 
he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so,  for  the  Junta  did  not  desire  to  see 
Cuesta,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  in  that  city,  and,  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Talavera,  had  not  only  forbidden  him  to  enter  M^ 
drid,  but  appointed  another  man  governor.  This  prohibition  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  disregarded  by  Cuesta,  but  Yenegas  was  obe- 
dient to  their  seoret  instructions,  and  under  pretence  of  danger  to 
his  Hanks,  if  he  matched  on  the  capital,  remained  at  Aranjuez, 
where,  his  flank  being  equally  exposed  to  an  enemy  coming  from 
Toledo,  he  yet  performed  no  service  to  the  general  cause. 

The  3d,  he  pushed  an  advanced  guard  to  Puente  Largo,  and 
leaving  six  hundred  infantry  and  some  cavalry  near  Toledo,  con- 
CMitrated  his  army  between  Aranjuez  and  Ocafia.  In  this  position 
he  remained  until  the  5th,  when  his  advanced  guard  was  driven 
from  the  Puente  Largo,  and  across  the  Tagus;  his  line  of  posts  on 
that  river  was  then  attacked  by  the  French  skirmishers,  and,  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  his  position  was  examined  by  the 
enemy's  generals :  but  when  the  latter  found  that  all  the  bridges 
above  and  below  Aranjuez  were  broken  down,  they  resolved  to  pass 
the  Tagus  at  Toledo.  With  this  intent  the  French  army  recrossed 
the  Xarama  river,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  that  city;  but 
Yenegas  still  keeping  his  poste  at  Aranjuez,  foolishly  dispersed  his 
other  divisions  at  Tembleque,  Ocaiia,  and  Guardia.  He  himself 
was  desirous  of  defending  La,  Mancha;  the  Central  Junta,  with  more 
prudence,  wished  him  to  rotreat  into  the  Sierra  Morena;  but  Mr. 
Frere  proposed  that  his  army  should  be  divided,  one  part  to  enter 
the  Morena,  and  the  other  to  maroh  by  Cuenga  upon  Aragon,  and 
so  to  menace  the  communications  with  France!  The  admirable 
absurdity  of  this  proposal  would  probably  have  caused  it  to  be 
adopted,  if  Sebastiani's  movements  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion. That  General,  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Toledo,  and  at  a 
ford  higher  up,  drove  the  Spanish  left  back  upon  the  Guazalate, 
on  the  9th  of  August;  on  the  10th,  Yenegas  concentrated  his  whole 
army  at  Almonacid,  and,  holding  a  council  of  war,  resolved  to  attack 
the  French  on  the  12th.  The  time  was  miscalculated;  Sebastiani 
advanced  on  the  11th,  and  commenced 
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THK   BATTLE   OF  ALMOXACID. 

The  annj  of  Venegasy  indading  two  thoosaiid  five  handrecT  cav- 
alry, was  fiomewhat  more  than  twenty-fire  thousand  strong,  with 
forty  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  the  most  efficient  Spanish  force 
that  had  yet  taken  the  field;  it  was  composed  of  the  best  regiments 
in  Spain,  well  armed  and  dothed,  and  the  generals  of  divisions 
were  neither  incapacitated  by  age,  nor  destitute  of  experience, 
most  of  them  having  been  employed  in  the  previons  campaign. 
The  village  of  Almonacid  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, and,  U^ther  with  some  table-land  in  front  of  it,  was  occupied 
by  two  divisions  of  infantry  under  General  Oastejon.  The  left 
win^  under  General  Lacy,  rested  on  a  hill  which  covered  the 
main  road  to  Consuegra.  The  right  wing^  o(Nnmanded  by  Gene- 
ral Vigpdet,  was  drawn  up  on  some  rising  ground  covering  the 
road  to  Tembleqne.  A  resenre,  under  General  Giron,  and.  the 
greatest  part  of  the  artillery,  were  posted  behind  the  centre,  on  a 
rugged  hill,  crowned  by  an  old  casde.  The  cavalry  were  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  each  wing. 

Greneral  Dessolles,  with  the  French  reserve,  was  still  some 
hours'  march  behind,  but  Sebastiani,  after  observing  the  disposi- 
tions made  by  Yenegas,  resolved  to  attack  him  with  the  fourth 
corps  only.  The  Polish  division  immediately  marched  against  the 
front,  Laval's  Germans  turned  the  flank  of  the  hiU,  on  which  the 
Spanish  lefl  was  posted,  and  two  French  brigades  were  directed 
upon  the  centre.  Afler  a  sharp  fight,  the  Spanish  lefl  was  put  to 
flight ;  Yenegas,  however,  outflanked  the  victorious  troops  with  lus 
cavalry,  and  charging,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  head  of  Dessolles'  column  arrived,  and  enabled  Sebasti- 
oni's  reserves  to  restore  the  combat  The  Spanish  cavalry,  shattered 
by  musketry,  and  by  the  fire  of  four  pieces  of  artillery,  was  in  turn 
charged  by  a  French  regiment  of  horse,  and  broken.  Yenegas  ral- 
lied his  troops  again  on  the  castle-hill,  behind  the  village ;  but  the 
King  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  reserve,  and  the  attack 
was  renewed.  The  Poles  and  Grermans  continued  their  march 
against  the  lefl  flank  of  the  Spaniards,  nine  fresh  battalions  fell 
upon  their  centre,  and  a  column  of  six  battalions  forced  the  right; 
the  height  and  the  castle  were  thus  carried  at  the  first  effort.  Ye- 
negas attempted  to  cover  his  retreat,  by  making  a  stand  in  the  plain 
behind ;  but  two  divisions  of  dragoons  charged  his  troops  before 
they  could  re-form,  and  the  disorder  became  irremediable;  the 
Spaniards,  throwing  away  their  arms,  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
and  were  pursued  and  slaughtered  by  the  horsemen  for  several 
)iours. 
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Following  the  French  account,  three  thousand  of  the  vanquished 
were  slain,  and  four  thousand  taken  prisoners ;  and  all  the  guns, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  carriages  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, whose  loss  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  remnants 
of  the  defeated  army  took  shelter  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  fourth  corps  were  then  established  at  Aranjuez ; 
those  of  the  first  at  Toledo,  and  the  King  returned  in  triumph  to 
the  capital. 

The  Anglo-Spanish  armj,  however,  still  held  its  positions  at 
Delejtosa  and  Jaraicejo,  and  Sir  Arthur  Welleslej  was  not,  at  the 
first,  without  hopes  to  maintain  himself  there,  or  even  to  resume 
offensive  operations  ;  for  he  knew  that  Nej  had  returned  to  Sala- 
manca, and  he  erroneously  believed  that  Mortier  commanded  only 
a  part  of  the  first  corps,  and  that  the  remainder  were  at  Toledo.* 
On  the  other  hand,  his  own  strength  was  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand men ;  Beresford  had  reached  Moraleja  with  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  Portuguese ;  and  between  the  frontier  of  Portu- 
gal and  Lisbon  there  were  at  least  five  thousand  British  troops, 
composing  the  brigades  of  Catlin  Craufurd  and  Lightbum.  If 
Soult  invaded  Portugal,  the  intention  of  the  English  General  was 
to  have  followed  him.  If  the  French  remained  in  their  present 
position,  he  meant  to  recross  the  Tagus,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Beresford's  troops,  to  fall  upon  their  right  at  Placentia.  For  his 
own  front  he  had  no  fear;  and  he  was  taking  measures  to  restore ^ 
the  broken  arch  of  the  Cardinal's  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  with  a 
view  to  his  operation  against  Placentia,  when  the  misconduct  of 
the  Spanish  government  and  its  generals  again  obliged  him  to  look 
solely  to  the  preservation  of  his  own  army. 

From  the  23d  of  July,  when  the  bad  faith  of  the  Junta,  the  apa- 
thy of  the  people  in  Estremadura,  and  the  wayward  folly  of  Cuesta 
had  checked  ^e  forward  movements  of  the  British,  the  privations 
of  the  latter,  which  had  commenced  at  Placentia,  daily  increased. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  Arthur,  remonstrating  with  Cuesta  and  the 
Junta,  had  warned  them  of  the  consequences  ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  refused  to  pass  the  Alberche  until  the  necessary  supplies  were 
secured ;  his  reasonings,  his  representations,  and  even  the  fact  of 
his  having  halted  at  Talavera,  were  alike  disregarded  by  men  who, 
judging  from  their  own  habits,  concluded  that  his  actions  would  also 
be  at  variance  with  his  professions.  If  he  demanded  food  for  his 
troops,  he  was  answered  by  false  statements  of  what  had  been,  and 
falser  promises  of  what  would  be  done ;  the  glorious  services  ren- 
dered at  Talavera,  far  from  exciting  the  gratitude  or  calling  forth 
the  activity  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  seemed  only  tp  feqder  thent 
«  Pwrliamentury  Papera,  1810. 
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the  more  perverse.  Ttie  soldiers  in  the  ranks  were  weakened  bj 
hanger,  the  sick  were  djing  for  the  want  of  necessary  succors,  the 
oommissaries  were  without  the  means  of  transport ;  and  when  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslej  applied  for  cmlj  ninety  artillery  horses  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  action,  Cuesta,  on  the  very  field  of 
battle,  and  with  the  steam  of  the  English  blood  still  reeking  in  his 
nostrils,  refused  this  request;  two  days  after,  he  abandoned  the 
wounded  men  to  an  enemy  that  he  and  his  countrymen  were  hourly 
describing  as  the  most  ferocious  and  dishonorable  of  mankind. 

The  retreat  of  the  allies  across  the  Tagus  increased  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  troops,  and  the  warmth  of  their  Greneral's  remonstrances 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  iO  treatment  they  experienced ;  but  the 
replies,  nothing  abating  in  falseness  as  to  fact,  now  became  insult- 
ing boUi  to  the  General  and  his  army :  ^  The  British  were  not  only 
wdl,  but  aver  tuppUed  ;  ** — **  the^f  rMed  the  peasantry^  pillaged  the 
villages,  intercepted  the  Spanish  convoys,  and  openly  sold  the  provi- 
none  thus  shamefully  acquired  ;  ^ — ^  Ou  retreat  of  the  army  across 
the  Tayus  was  unnecessary;  Souk  aught  to  have  been  destroyed; 
and  the  English  General  must  have  secret  motives  for  his  conduct, 
which  he  dare  not  avouch;^ — and  other  calumnies  of  the  like 
nature. 

Now,  from  the  20th  of  July  to  Uie  20th  of  August^  although  the 
Spaniards  were  generally  well  fed,  the  English  soldiers  had  not 
received  ten  full  rations.  Half  a  pound  of  wheat  in  the  grain,  and, 
twice  a  week,  a  few  ounces  of  fiour,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
goat's  flesh,  formed  the  sole  subsistence  of  men  and  officers ;  and 
this  scanty  supply  was  procured  with  much  labor,  for  the  goats  were 
to  be  caught  and  killed  by  the  troops.  It  was,  perhaps,  upon  this 
additional  hardship  that  the  accusation  of  selling  provisions  was 
founded,  for,  in  such  cases,  it  is  in  all  armies  the  custom  that  the 
offal  belongs  to  the  men  who  slaughter  the  aniynal^i ;  but  the  fkmine 
in  the  camp  was  plainly  proved  by  this  very  fact ;  for  a  goat's  offal 
sold,  at  this  time,  for  even  three  or  four  dollars,  or  about  double  the 
usual  price  of  the  whole  animal,  and  men  and  officers  strove  to 
outbid  each  other  for  the  wretched  food. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  British  soldiers  are  less  intelligent  in 
providing  for  themselves,  and  less  able  to  sustain  privations  of  food, 
than  the  soldiers  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  one  of  many  vulgar 
errors  which  have  been  promulgated  respecting  them.  That  they 
should  be  constantly  victorious,  and  yet  inferior  to  all  other  nations 
in  military  qualification,  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  very  logi- 
^  conclusion ;  but  the  truth  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  who  are,  undoubtedly,  more  sober,  the 
English  soldiers  possess  all  the  most  valuable  military  qualities  in 
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as  Mgh,  and  many  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  anj  other  nation. 
They  are  as  rapid  and  as  intelligent  as  the  French,  as  obedient  as 
the  Crermans,  as  enduring  as  the  Russians,  and  more  robust  than 
any ;  and,  with  respect  to  food,  this  is  sure,  that  no  man,  of  any  na- 
tion, with  less  than  two  pounds  of  solid  food,  of  some  kind,  daily, 
can  do  his  work  well  for  any  length  of  time«  A  general  charge  of 
pillaging  is  easily  made  and  hard  to  be  disproved,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  Spanish  troops  themselves  did  not  only  pillage,  but  wan« 
tonly  devastate  the  country,  and  that  without  any  excuse,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  days  succeeding  the  defeltt  of  Arzobispo, 
their  rations  were  regular  and  sufficient.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
terruption of  their  convoys  by  the  British  soldiers,  the  reverse  was 
the  &ct.  The  Spanish  cavalry  intercepted  the  provisions  andforoffe 
destined  for  the  EngUsh  army^  and  fired  upon  the  foragers^  as  if 
tkey  had  been  enemies. 

Before  the  middle  of  August  there  were,  in  the  six  regiments  of 
English  cavalry,  a  thousand  men  dismounted,  and  the  horses  of 
seven  hundred  others  were  unserviceable  ;*  the  baggage  animals 
died  in  greater  numbers ;  the  artillery  cattle  were  scarcely  able  to 
drag  the  guns,  and  one  third  of  the  reserve  ammunition  was  given 
over  to  the  Spaniards,  because  the  ammunition  carts  were  required 
for  the  conveyance  of  sick  men,  of  which  the  number  daily  in- 
"creased.     Marshal  Beresford  experienced  the  same  difficulties  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ciudad  E(Klrigo.    The  numerous  desertions 
that  took  place  in  the  Portuguese  army,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  prevented  him  from  taking  the 
field  as  soon  as  he  had  expected ;  but,  in  the  last  days  of  July,  be- 
ing prepared  to  act,  he  crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and,  from 
that  moment,  the  usual  vexatious  system  of  the  Spaniards  com- 
menced.    Romana  still  continued  at  Coruna;  the  Duke  del  Parque 
was  full  of  mighty  projects,  and  indignant  that  Beresford  would  not 
blindly  adopt  his  recommendations.     Both  generals  were  ignorant 
of  the  real  strength  of  the  French ;  but  the  Spaniard  was  confident, 
and  insisted  upon  offensive  movements,  while  Beresford,  a  general 
by  no  means  of  Vn  enterprising  disposition  when  in  the  sole  com- 
mand of  an  army,  contented  himself  with  ttking  up  a  defensive  line 
behind  the  Agneda.     In  this  he  was  justified — ^first,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, which  obliged  him  to  look  to  the  pass  of  Perales  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  line;  secondly,  by  the  state  of  his  army, 
which  was  not  half  organized,  and  without  horsemen  or  artillery ; 
thirdly,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

The  Portuguese  troops  were  not  only  reused  provisions,  but 
those  which  had  been  collected  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  put 
*  Puiiiunentary  Pspen,  1810. 
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into  the  magaxinea  at  Cindad  Bodri^  with  a  view  to  operate  in 
that  quarter,  were  seized  by  the  cabildo,  as  Eecuritj  for  a  debt  pre- 
tended to  be  doe  for  the  supply  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army.  The 
claim  itself  was  of  doubtful  character,  for  Cradock  had  before 
offered  to  pay  it  if  the  cabildo  would  produce  the  voucher  for  its 
being  due,  a  preliminary  which  had  not  been  complied  with.  There 
was  also  an  English  commissary  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  empowered  to 
liquidate  that,  and  any  other  just  claim  upon  the  British  military 
chest ;  but  the  cabildo,  like  all  Spaniards,  mistaking  violence  for 
energy,  preferred  this  display  of  petty  power  to  the  interests  of  the 
common  cause.  Meanwhile,  Soult  having  passed  the  Sierra  de 
Gredos,  by  the  Bancs,  Beresford,  moving  in  a  parallel  directiooy 
crossed  the  Sierra  de  Grata,  at  Perales ;  reached  Moraleja  about  the 
12th  of  August,  and  having  rallied  the  troops  and  oHivalescents 
cut  off*  from  Talavera,  marched  to  Salvatierra,  where  he  arrived 
the  17th,  and  took  post  behind  the  Elga,  covering  the  road  to 
Abrantes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Supreme  Junta  offered 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  rank  of  Captain-General,  and  sent  him  a 
present  of  horses ;  and  when  he,  accepting  the  rank,  refused  the 
pay  as  he  had  before  refused  that  of  the  I^ortuguese  government, 
they  pressed  him  to  reneW  offensive  operaticms ;  but,  acting  as  if 
they  thought  the  honors  conferred  upon  the  General  would  amply 
compensate  for  the  sufferings  of  the  troops,  the  Junta  made  no 
change  in  their  system.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was,  however,  now 
convinced  that  Spain  was  no  longer  the  place  for  a  British  army. 
He  relinquished  the  notion  of  further  operations  in  that  country, 
sent  his  cavalry  to  the  neighborhood  of  Caceres,  broke  down  another 
arch  of  the  Cardinal's  bridge,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  troubling 
him,  and,  through  the  British  ambassador,  informed  the  Junta  that 
he  would  immediately  retire  into  PortugaL 

This  information  created  the  wildest  consternation ;  for,  in  their 
swollen  self-sufficiency,  the  members  of  the  government  had  hitherto 
disregarded  all  warnings  upon  this  subject,  and  now  acting  as,  in 
the  like  case,  they  had  acted  the  year  before  with  Sir  John 
Moore,  they  endeavore^^to  avert  the  consequences  of  their  own 
evil  doings  by  vehement  remonstrances  and  the  most  absurd  state- 
ments : — ^**  The  French  were  weak,  and  the  moment  most  propttiatis 
far  drivina  them  beyond  the  Pyreneet  f'  ""the  uncaUedfor  retreat  of 
the  Englhn  would  ruin  the  cause  /"  and  so  forth.  But  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  general  as  firm  as  Sir  Jolm  Moore ;  and,  in  the  Brit- 
ish ambassador,  they  no  longer  found  an  instrument  suited  to 
their  purposes.  Lord  Wellesley,  a  man  with  too  many  weaknesses 
to  be  called  great,  but  of  an  expanded  capacity,  and  a  genius  at 
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once  subtle  and  imperioas,  had  come  out  on  a  special  mission^  and 
Mr.  Frere,  whose  last  communication  with  the  Junta  had  been  to 
recommend  another  militaiy  project,  was  happily  displaced ;  jet, 
even  in  his  private  capacity,  he  xnade  an  effort  to  have  some  of  the 
generals  superseded;  and  the  Junta,  with  a  refined  irony  truly 
Spanish,  created  him  MarquU  o/*Union. 

At  Cadiz,  the  honors  paid  to  Lord  Wellesley  were  extravagant 
and  unbecoming,  and  his  journey  frwn.  thence  to  Seville  was  a  scene 
of  triumph ;  but  these  outward  demonstrations  of  feeling  did  not 
impose  upon  him  beyond  the  moment ;  his  brother's  correspondence 
and  his  own  penetration  soon  enabled  him  to  make  a  just  estimate 
of  the  Junta's  protestations.  Disdaining  their  intrigues,  and  fully 
appreciating  a  general's  right  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  own 
army,  he  seconded  Sir  Arthur's  remonstrances  with  firmness,  and 
wisely  taking  the  latter^s  statements  as  a  guide  and  basis  for  his 
own  viewsy  urged  them  upon  the  Spanish  government  with  becom- 
ing dignity. 

The  Junta,  on  their  part,  always  protesting  that  the  welfare  of 
the  British  army  was  the  principal  object  of  their  care,  did  not  fail 
to  prove  very  clearly,  upon  paper,  thai  the  troops,  ever  since  their 
entry  into  Spain,  hsA  been  amply  supplied;  and  that  no  measures 
might  be  wanting  to  satisfy  Uie  English  General,  they  invested 
Don  Lorenzo  Calvo,  a  member  of  their  body,  with  full  powers  to 
draw  forth  and  apply  all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  both  armies.  This  gentleman's  promises  and  assurances 
relative  to  the  supply,  were  more  full  and  formal  than  M.  de  Ga- 
ray's,  and  equally  false.  He  declared  that  provisions  and  fori^e, 
in  vast  quantities,  were  actually  being  delivered  into  the  magazines 
at  Truxillo,  when,  in  fact,  there  was  not  even  an  effort  making 
to  collect  any.  He  promised  that  the  British  should  be  served^ 
although  the  Spanish  troops  should  thereby  suffer,  and^  at  the  very 
time  of  making  this  promise,  he  obliged  the  alcaldes  of  a  distant 
town  to  send  into  the  Spanish  camp  provisions  which  had  been 
already  purchased  by  an  English  commissary.  In  fine.  Lord 
Wellesley  had  arrived  too  late ;  all  the  mischief  that  petulance, 
folly,  bad  faith,  violence,  and  ignorance  united,  could  inflict,  was 
already  accomplished,  and,  while  he  was  vainly  urging  a  vUe,  if 
not  a  treacherous  government,  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  sol- 
diers.  Sir  Arthur  withdrew  the  latter  from  a  post  where  the  vultures, 
in  their  prescience  of  death,  were  already  congregating. 

The  20th,  the  main  body  of  the  British  army  quitted  Jaraicejo, 
and  marched  by  TruxiUo  upon  Merida.  The  light  brigade,  under 
Graufurd,  being  relieved  at  Almaraz  by  the  Spaniards,  took  the 
foad  of  Caceres  to  Valencia  de  Alcantara;  but  the  pass  of  Mirar 
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bete  bare  ample  te0tiBKNi7  to  tbe  pievioiis  sufferings  of  the  troops. 
CrwafttT^s  brigade,  whieh,  onlj  three  weeks  before,  had  traversed 
sixty  miles  in  a  single  march,  were  now  with  difficoltj,  and  after 
many  halts,  able  to  reach  tiie  snmmit  of  the  Mirabete,  althoagfa 
only  foor  miles  from  their  camp ;  and  the  side  of  that  mountain  was 
covered  with  baggage,  and  the  carcasses  of  many  hundred  animals 
that  died  in  the  ascent. 

When  the  retreat  commenced,  the  Junta,  with*  Ae  malevolence 
of  anger  engendered  by  fear,  calumniated  the  man  to  whom,  only 
ten  days  before,  they  had  addressed  the  most  fulsome  compliments, 
and  to  whose  courage  and  skill  they  owed  their  own  existence.  ^  B 
woM  not  the  wcuU  of  provincn$"  they  said,  ^  hut  same  other  motive 
thai  caueed  the  EngUth  General  to  rt^reatT  This  was  openly  and 
insultingly  stated  by  Garay,  by  Eguia,  and  by  Calvo,  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Sir  Arthur ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Junta  industriously  spread  a  report  that  the  true  reason 
was  their  own  firm  resistance  to  the  ungenerous  demands  of  the 
English  ministers,  who  had  required  the  cession  of  Cadiz  and  the 
island  of  Cuba,  as  the  price  of  fiirther  assistance.  But  the  only 
firmness  they  had  shown,  was  in  resistance  to  the  just  demands  of 
their  ally.    At  Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  forced  to 

S've  over  to  the  Spaniards  the  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy ;  at 
'eza  d'llKH-,  he  had  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  ammunition  to  obtain 
conveyance  for  the  wounded  men ;  and  to  effect  the  present  move- 
ment from  Jaraicejo  without  leaving  his  sick  behind,  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  all  his  pare  of  ammunition  and  stores ;  then,  however, 
the  Spanish  generals,  who  had  refused  the  slightest  aid  to  convey 
the  sick  and  wounded  men,  immediately  found  ample  means  to 
carry  off  all  these  stores  to  their  own  magazines.  In  this  manner, 
almost  bereft  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  those  soldiers,  who  had 
withstood  the  fiercest  efforts  of  the  enemy,  were  driven,  as  it  were, 
ignominiously  from  the  country  they  had  protected  to  their  own 
loss. 

The  24th,  the  head-quarters  being  at  Merida,  a  despatch  finom 
Lord  Wellesley  was  received.  He  painted  in  strong  colors  the 
terror  of  the  Junta,  the  distraction  of  the  people,  the  universal  con- 
fusion ;  and  with  a  natural  anxiety  to  mitigate  their  distress,  he 
proposed  that  the  British  army  should,  notwithstanding  the  past, 
endeavor  to  cover  Andalusia,  by  taking,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spanish  army,  a  defensive  post  behind  the  Guadiana,  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  left  should  rest  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal ;  to  facili- 
tate this  he  had,  he  said,  presented  a  plan  to  the  Junta  fo^  the 
future  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  frontier  and  of 
Seville  would,  he  hoped,  obviate  any  difficulty  on  that  point.    But 
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he  Tested  his  project  entirety  upon  political  grounds,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  ohserration,  that  he,  who  for  manj  years  had,  with  des- 
potic power,  controlled  the  moyements  of  immense  armies  in  India, 
carefally  avoided  any  appearance  of  meddling  with  the  General's 
province. 

**  I  am,**  said  he,  '^fallj  sensible  not  only  of  the  indelicacy^  but 
of  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  offer  to  you  any  opinion  of  mine 
in  a  situation  where  your  own  judgment  must  be  your  best  guide. 
Viewing,  however,  so  nearly,  the  painful  consequences  of  your  im- 
mediate retreat  into  Portugal,  I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  possibility  of  adopting  an  interme- 
diate plan."  Let  this  proceeding  be  compared  with  Mr.  Frere's 
conduct  to  Sir  John  Moore  on  a  similar  occasion. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  halted 
at  Merida  for  some  di^s ;  he  was  able  in  that  country  to  obtain 
provisions,  and  he  wished,  if  possible,  to  allay  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  his  retreat ;  but  he  refused  to  co-operate  again  with  the 
Spaniards.  ^Want,"  he  said,  "had  driven  him  to  separate  from 
them,  but  their  shameful  flight  at  Arzobispo  would  alone  have  jus- 
tified him  for  doing  so.  To  take  up  a  defensive  position  behind  the 
Guadiana  would  be  useless,  because  that  river  was  fordable,  and 
the  ground  behind  it  weak.  The  line  of  the  Tagus,  occupied  at 
the  moment  by  £guia,  was  so  strong  that  if  the  Spaniards  could 
defend  anything,  they  might  defend  that  His  advice,  then,  was 
that  they  should  send  the  pontoon-bridge  to  Badajos,  and  remain 
on  the  defensive  at  Deleytosa  and  Almaraz.  But,  it  might  be 
asked,"  he  said,  "  was  there  no  chance  of  renewing  the  oflfensive  ? 
To  what  purpose  ?  The  French  were  as  numerous,  jf  not  more  so, 
than  the  allies ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards  at  least,  supe« 
rior  in  discipline  and  eveiy  military  quality.  To  advance  again 
was  only  to  play  the  same  losing  game  as  before.  BaHos  and  Pe- 
rales  must  be  guarded,  or  the  bands  in  Castile  would  again  pour 
through  upon  the  rear  of  the  allied  army ;  but  who  was  to  guard 
these  passes?  The  British  were  too  few  to  detach,  and  the  Spaniards 
could  not  be  trusted ;  and  if  they  could,  Avila  and  the  Guadarama 
passes  remained,  by  which  the  enemy  could  reinforce  the  army  in 
trtmt ;  for  there  were  no  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  of  Spain  capa- 
ble of  making  a  diversion. 

**^  But  there  was  a  more  serious  consideration,  namely,  the  con- 
stant and  shameful  misbehavior  of  the  Spanish  troops  before  the 
enemy.  We,  in  England,"  said  Sir  Arthur,  "  never  hear  of  their 
defeats  and  flights,  but  I  have  heard  Spanish  officers  telling  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  actions  of  the  description  of  that  at  the  bridge 
of  Artobispoy  accounts  <^  which,  I  believe,  have  never  been  pub* 
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lished.  In  the  battle  of  Talavera,"  ho  continued,  ^'  in  which  the 
Spanish  armj,  with  very  trifling  exception,  was  not  engaged,  whole 
corps  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran  off,  when  they  were  neither 
attacked  nor  threatened  with  an  attack.  When  these  dastardly 
soldiers  run  away,  they  plunder  everything  they  meet.  In  their 
flight  from  Talavera,  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  British 
army,  which  was,  at  that  moment,  bravely  engaged  in  their  cause." 

For  these  reasons  he  would  not,  he  said,  again  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards ;  yet  by  taking  post  on  the  JPortuguese  frontier,  he 
would  hang  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  thus,  unless  the  latter 
came  with  veiy  great  forces,  prevent  him  from  crossing  the  Gua- 
diana.  This  reasoning  was  conclusive ;  but  ere  it  reached  Lord 
Wellesley,  the  latter  found  that  so  far  from  his  plans  relative  to 
the  supply  having  been  adopted,  he  could  not  even  get  an  answer 
from  the  Junta;  that  miserable  body,  at  one  moment  shrinking 
with  fear,  at  the  next  bursting  with  folly,  now  talked  of  the  enemy's 
being  about  to  retire  to  the  Pyrenees,  or  even  to  the  interior  of 
France !  and  assuming  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  Portuguese  army 
as  well  as  of  their  own,  importunately  pressed  for  an  immediate, 
combined,  offensive  operation,  by  the  troops  of  the  thi^ee  nations, 
to  harass  the  enemy  in  his  retreat!  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
ordered  Eguia  to  withdraw  from  Deleytosa,  behind  the  Guadiana. 

The  31st,  Eguia  reached  La  Serena,  andVenegas  having  rallied 
his  fugitives  in  the  Morena,  and  being  reinforced  from  the  dep6ts 
in  Andalusia,  the  two  armies  amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand  men, 
of  which  eight  or  ten  thousand  ^were  horse,  for,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  Spanish  cavalry  seldom  sufiered  much.  But  the 
tide  of  popular  discontent  was  now  setting  full  against  the  central 
government  The  members  of  the  ancient  Junta  of  Seville  worked 
incessantly  for  their  overthrow.  Romana,  Castanos,  Cuesta,  Albu- 
querque, all,  and  they  were  many,  who  had  suffered  dishonor  at 
their  hands,  were  against  them ;  and  the  local  Junta  of  Estremar 
dura  insisted  that  Albuquerque  should  command  in  that  province. 
Thus  pressed,  the  Supreme  Junta,  considemg  Venegas  as  a  man 
devoted  to  their  wishes,  resolved  to  increase  his  forces.  For  this 
purpose  they  gave  Albuquerque  the  command  in  Estremadura,  yet 
furnished  him  with  only  twelve  thousand  men,  and  sent  the  remain- 
der of  Eguia's  army  to  Venegas  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  made  a 
last  effort  to  engage  the  British  General  in  their  proceedings, 
offering  to  place  Albuquerque  under  his  orders,  provided  he  would 
undertake  an  offensive  movement.  By  these  means  they  main- 
tained their  tottering  power,  but  their  plans,  being  founded  upon 
vile  political  intrigues,  could  in  no  wise  alter  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley'a 
determination,  wtuch  was  the  result  of  enlai^ged  militaxy  views. 
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He  refused  their  offers;  and,  the  4th  of  September,  his  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Badajos.  Meanwhile,  Romana, 
deliyering  over  his  arm^  to  the  Duke  del  Parque,  repaired  to 
Seinlie ;  and  Venegas  again  advanced  into  La  Mancha,  but  at  the 
approach  of  a  very  inferior  force  of  the  enemy,  retired,  with  all 
the  haste  and  confusion  of  a  rout,  to  the  Morena.  The  English 
troops  were  then  distributed  in  Badajos,  Elvas,  Campo  Major,  and 
other  places,  on  both  banks  of  the  Guadiana ;  the  brigades  already 
in  Portugal  were  brought  up  to  the  armj,  and  the  lost  ammunition 
and  equipments  were  replaced  from  the  magazines  at  Lisbon, 
Abrantes,  and  Santarem  ;  Beresford,  leaving  some  light  troops  and 
militia  on  the  frontier,  retired  to  Thomar,  and  this  eventful  cam- 
paign of  two  months  terminated. 

The  loss  of  the  army  was  considerable ;  above  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  or  had  died  of  sickness,  or  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Fifteen  hundred  horses  had  perished  from 
want  of  food,  exclusive  of  those  lost  in  battle ;  the  spirits  of  the 
soldiers  were  depressed,  and  a  heart-burning  hatred  of  the  Span- 
iards was  engendered  by  the  treatment  all  had  endured.  To  fill 
the  cup,  the  pestilent  fever  of  the  Guadiana,  assailing  bodies  which 
fatigue  and  bad  nourishment  had  already  predisposed  to  disease, 
made  frightful  ravages  ;  dysenteiy,  that  scourge  of  armies,  raged, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  above  five  thousand  men  died  in  the  hospitals. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

General  obeervationB  on  the  oampaign— Gompoiiiion  between  the  operatione  of 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Sir  A.  WelleBlej. 

OBSERYATION8. 

DxTRlvo  this  short,  but  important  campaign,  the  armies  on  both 
sides  acted  in  violation  of  the  maxim  which  condemns  ^  douhU 
external  Unes  of  apercUion^  but  the  results  vindicated  the  sound- 
ness of  the  rule.  Nothing  permanent  or  great,  nothing  propor- 
tionate to  the  number  of  the  troops,  the  vastness  of  the  combina- 
tions, or  the  reputation  of  the  commanders,  was  achieved ;  yet, 
neither  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  nor  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  nor 
Marshal  Jourdan  can  be  justly  censured,  seeing  that  the  two  last 
were  controlled  by  the  Eling,  and  the  first  by  circumstances  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  The  Frendh  Marshals  were  thwarted  by  superior 
authority;  and  the  Englisb  General,  commanding  an  auxiliary 
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forbe,  was  obliged  to  regulate  bis  movenients,  not  hj  his  own 
military  views,  but  by  the  actual  statfe  of  the  Spaniards'  operations, 
and  with  reference  to  the  politics  and  temper  of  that  people. 

La  Mancha  was  the  true  line  by  which  to  act  against  Madrid ; 
but  the  British  army  was  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  Junta 
refused  Cadiz  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  without  Cadiz,  or  some  other 
fortified  sea-port,  neither  prudence  nor  his  instructions  would  per- 
mit Sir  Arthur  to  hazard  a  great  operation  on  that  side ;  hence  he 
adopted,  not  what  was  most  fitting  in  a  military  sense,  but  what 
was  least  objectionable  among  the  few  plans  that  could  be  concert- 
ed at  all  with  the  Spanish  generals  and  government  Now,  the 
latter  being  resolved  to  act  with  strong  armies,  both  in  Estrema- 
dura  and  La  Mancha,  the  English  Greneral  had  but  to  remain  on 
a  miserable  defensive  system  in  Portugal,  or  to  unite  with  Cuesta 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus..  His  territorial  line  of  operations  was 
therefore  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  any  fair  criticism  must  be 
founded  on  the  management  of  his  masses  after  it  was  chosen. 
That  he  did  not  greatly  err  in  his  conception  of  the  campaign  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  Napoleon,  Soult,  Victor,  and 
Jourdan  simultaneously  expected  him  upon  the  very  line  he  fol- 
lowed. He  was  thwarted  by  Cuesta  at  every  step,  Venegas  failed 
to  aid  him,  and  the  fatal  error  relative  to  Soult's  forces  under 
which  he  labored  throughout,  vitiated  all  his  operations ;  yet  he 
shook  the  intrusive  monarch  roughly,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  thousand 
men. 

Let  the  project  be  judged,  not  by  what  did  happen,  but  by  what 
would  have  happened,  if  Cuesta  had  been  active,  ^md  if  Venegas 
had  performed  his  part  loyally.  The  junction  of  the  British  and 
Spanish  forces  was  made  at  Naval  Moral,  on  the  22d  of  July. 
The  Duke  of  Belluno^  with  twenty-one  thousand  men,  was  then  in 
position  behind  the  Alberche,  the  fourth  corps  near  Madrilejos  in 
La  Mancha,  and  Joseph  at  Madrid,  where  General  Foy  had  just 
arrived,  to  concert  Soult's  movement  upon  Placentia.  It  is  evident 
that  the  King  and  Sebastiani  could  not  reach  the  scene  of  action 
before  the  2dth  or  26th  of  July,  nor  could  Soult  influence  the 
operations  before  the  1st  or  2d  of  August  If,  then,  the  allied 
army,  being  sixty  thousand  strong,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, had  attacked  Victor  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  latter  would  have  been  beaten,  and  obliged  to 
retreat,  either  upon  Madrid  or  Toledo ;  but  the  country  immedi- 
ately in  his  rear  was  open,  and  ten  thousand  horsemen  could  have 
been  launched  in  the  pursuit  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  also,  would  have 
been  on  Victor's  flank,  if,  neglecdng  a  junction  with  the  fourth  corps, 
tiiat  Marshal  had  taken  the  road  to  Madrid;  and  if  thatof  Toledo, 
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the  ficBt  and  fourth  corps  would  have  been  separated  from  the  Elng, 
who  did  not  reach  Vargas  until  the  eyening  of  the  25th,  but  who 
would  not,  in  this  case,  have  been  able  to  advance  at  all  bejcmd 
Naral  Cameiro. 

Now,  admitting  that,  bj  superior  discipline  and  experience,  the 
French  troops  had  effected  their  retreat  on  either  line  without  anj 
serious  calamit7,  what  would  have  followed  ?  c 

1.  If  Victor  joined  the  King,  the  latter  could  only  have  retired, 
b7  Guadalaxara,  upon  the  third  corps,  or  have  gone  bj  the  Guada- 
rama  towards  Soult. 

2.  If  Victor  joined  Sebastiani,  the  two  corps  must  have  retreated 
to  Guadalaxara,  and  the  King  would  have  joined  them  there,  or,  as 
before  said,  have  pushed  for  the  Guadarama  to  join  Sonit. 

No  doubt  that  Marshal^  having  so  powerful  an  armj,  would,  in 
either  case^  have  restored  Joseph  to  his  capital,  and  have  cut  cff  Sir 
Arthur's  communication  with  Portugal  hj  the  valle7  of  the  Tagus. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  moral  impression  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  temporary  loss  of  Madrid,  which  was,  mforeover,  the  gene- 
ral d^p6t  of  all  the  French , armies ;  and,  meanwhile,  Venegas, 
Cuesta,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would  have  been  united,  and  on 
one  line  of  operations,  (that  of  La  Mancha,)  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  have  forced  the  Junta  to  consent  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Cadiz.  In  this  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  plan 
was  conceived  with  genius. 

Victor's  position  on  the  Alberche  was,  however,  strong ;  he  com- 
manded twenty-five  thousand  veterans ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  were 
very  incapable  in  the  field,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  whole  army  to  Escalona,  and  from  thence  to  Maqueda, 
would  have  been  preferable  to  a  direct  attack  at  Salinas ;  because 
the  allies,  if  thus  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  French  corps, 
might  have  beaten  them  in  detail,  and  would  certainly  have  cut  the 
King  off  from  the  Guadarama,  and  forced  him  back  upon  the  Guar 
dala^ara.  But,  with  Cuesta  for  a  colleague,  how  could  a  general 
undertake  an  operation  requiring  celerity  and  the  nicest  calcula- 
tion? 

The  false  dealing  of  the  Junta  no  prudence  could  gnai<d  against, 
but  experience  ,  proves  that,  without  extraordinary  good  fortune, 
some  accident  will  always  happen  to  mar  the  combinations  of 
armies  acting  upon  ^  double  external  Unes,"^  And  so  it  was  with 
respect  to  Venegas ;  for  that  Greneoral,  with  a  foroe  of  twenty-six 
thousand  men,  suffered  himself  to  be  held  in  check  for  Ave  days 
by  three  thousand  French,  and  at  the  battle  of  Almonacid  showed 
that  he  knew  neither  when  to  advance  nor  when  to  retreat. 

Hie  patience  with  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  bore  the  foohah 
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insnlts  of  Caesta,  and  the  QooUumted  ftrmness  with  which  he  sought 
to  protect  the  Spanish  army,  require  no  illustration.  When  the 
latter  fell  back  from  St  OUalla  on  the  26th,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  British  to  retreat  with  honor;  and  there  is  nc^ng  more 
memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  this  war,  nothing  more  creditable  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  £nglish  chief,  than  the  battle  of  Tar 
lavera,  considered  as  an  isolated  event  Nevertheless,  that  contest 
proved  that  the  allies  were  unable  to  attain  their  object ;  for,  not- 
withstanding Victor's  ill-judged  partial  attacks  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  and  morning  of  the  28th,  and  notwithstanding  the  final  repulse 
of  the  French,  all  the  advantages  of  the  movements,  as  a  whole, 
were  with  the  latter.  Thej  were,  on  the  3l8t  of  July,  including 
the  garrison  of  Toledo,  still  above  forty  thousand  men,  and  thej 
maintained  their  central  position,  although  it  was  not  until  the  1st 
of  August  that  Soult's  approach  caused  any  change  in  the  views 
of  the  allied  generals ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  error 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  operations. 

That  ^  able  a  commander  should  en^ige  himself  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Tagus  with  twenty  thousand  British  and  forty  thou- 
sand Spanish  troops,  when  Mty  thousand  French  were  waiting  for 
him  at  the  further  end,  and  above  fifly  thousand  more  were  hang- 
ing on  his  fiank  and  rear,  shows  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
art  may  err :  but  he  who  wars,  walks  in  a  mist  through  which  the 
keenest  eyes  cannot  always  discern  the  right  path.  ^  Speak  to  me 
of  a  general  who  has  made  no  misUxkee  in  woTj"  said  Turenne, 
**  and  you  speak  of  one  who  has  seldom  made  war,** 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  thus  excused  his  error:  "When  I  en- 
tered Spain  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  be  joined  by  a 
Spanish  army  in  such  a  respectable  state  of  discipline  and  ^- 
dency,  as  that  it  had  kept  in  check,  during  nearly  three  months 
after  a  defeat,  a  French  army,  at  one  time  superior,  and  at  no  time 
.  much  inferior. 

"  I  had  likewise  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  corps  in  the 
north  of  Spain  were  fully  employed ;  and  although  I  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Soult  at  Zamora,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
with  a  view  to  equip  the  remains  of  his  corps,  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  three  French  corps,  oonsistmg  of  thirty-four  thousand 
men,  under  three  marshals,  could  have  been  assembled  at  Sala- 
manca without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
or  of  the  Junta  of  Castile ;  that  these  corps  could  have  been  moved 
from  their  stations  in  Gallicia,  the  Asturias,  and  Biscay,  without 
settbg  free,  for  general  operations,  any  Spanish  troops  which  had 
been  opposed  to  them,  or  without  any  other  inconvenience  to  the 
enemy  than  that  of  protracting  to  a  later  period  the  settlement 
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of  his  gorernment  in  those  provinces ;  and  that  thej  could  hare 
penetrated  into  Estremadura,  without  a  shot  heing  fired  at  them 
by  the  troops  deemed  sufficient  to  defend  the  passes  hj  the  Spanish 
generals." 

Thus  it  was  that,  like  the  figures  in  a  phantasmagoria,  the  mili- 
tary preparations  of  Spain,  howerer  menacing  in  appearance,  were 
inTariablj  found  to  be  vain  and  illusory.  That  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  error  was  not  fatal  is  to  be  attributed  to  three  causes : 

1.  The  reluctance  of  Marshal  Ney  to  quit  Astorga ;  2.  The 
march  of  the  fifth  corps  upon  Villa  Castin  instead  of  Salamanca ; 
3.  The  vehemence  with  which  Victor  urged  the  battle  of  Talavera: 
in  short,  jealousy  among  the  marshals,  and  the  undecided  temper 
of  the  King. 

If  Soult  had  not  been  thwarted,  he  would  have  concentrated  the 
three  corps  near  Salamanca  before  the  20th,  and  he  would  have 
reached  Plaoentia  before  the  28th  of  July.  The  allies  must  then 
have  forced  their  way  into  La  Mancha,  or  been  crushed ;  but  could 
they  have  done  the  former  without  another  battle  ?  without  the  loss 
of  all  the  wounded  men  ?  could  they  have  done  it  at  all  ?  The 
British,  including  Robert  Craufurd's  brigade,  were  seventeen  thou- 
sand fighting  men  on  the  29th,  yet  wast^  with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
The  Spaniards  were  above  thirty  thousand ;  but  in  them  no  trust 
could  be  placed  for  an  effort  requiring  fine  discipline  and  courage 
of  the  highest  order.  The  intrusive  King  was  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  good  troops.  Venegas,  at  once  ignorant  and  hampered 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Junta,  was  as  nought  in  the  operations, 
while  Soult's  step,  stealthy  when  the  situation  of  affairs  was  ob- 
scure, would  have  been  impetuous  when  a  light  broke  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  the  allies  could 
have  forced  their  way  in  front  before  that  Marshal  would  have 
fallen  on  their  rear. 

FBENCH   OPERATIONS. 

Joseph  was  finally  successful ;  yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  uniting  his  three  corps  behind  the  Guada- 
rama,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  his  proceedings  were  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  errors.  He  would  not  sufiier  Soult  to  be- 
siege Ciudad  Bodrigo  with  seventy  thousand  men,  in  the  end  of 
July.  To  protect  Madrid  from  the  army  of  Venegas  overbalanced, 
in  his  mind,  the  advantages  of  this  bold  and  grand  project,  which 
would  inevitably  have  drawn  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  the  Tagus, 
and  which,  interrupting  all  military  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces,  and  insuring  possession  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  would,  by  its  success,  have  opened  a  broad  way  to  Lisbon. 
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Cuesta  and  YenegaSy  meanwhile^  would  have  inarched  against 
Madrid ! — Cuesta  and  Venegas,  acting  on  external  lines,  and  whose 
united  foroe  did  not  exceed  sixty-five  thousand  men !  The  King, 
holding  a  central  position,  with  Bfty  thousand  French  veterans,  was 
alarmed  at  this  prospect,  and,  rejecting  Soulf  s  plan,  drew  Mortier, 
with  the  fifth  corps,  to  Villa  Castin.  Truly,  this  was  to  avoid  the 
fruit-tree  from  fear  of  a  nettle  at  its  stem ! 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesle/s  advance  to  Talavera  was  the  result  of 
this  great  error ;  but  he  having  thus  incautiously  afforded  Soult  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  fatal  blow,  a  fresh  combination  was  con- 
certed. The  King,  with  equal  judgment  and  activity,  then  united 
all  his  x>wn  forces  near  Toledo,  separated  Venegas  from  Cuesta, 
pushed  back  the  latter  upon  the  English  army,  and  obliged  both  to 
stand  on  the  defensive,  with  eyes  attentively  directed  to  their  front, 
when  the  real  point  of  danger  was  in  the  rear.  This  indeed  was 
skilful ;  but  the  battle  of  Talavera  which  followed  was  a  palpable, 
an  enormous  fault  The  allies  could  neither  move  forward  nor 
backward,  without  being  infinitely  worse  situated  for  success  than 
in  that  strong  position,  which  seemed  marked  out  by  fortune  her- 
self for  their  security.  Until  the  31st,  the  operations  of  Venegas 
were  not  even  felt ;  hence,  till  the  31st,  the  French  position  on  the 
Alberche  might  have  been  maintained  without  danger ;  and,  on  the 
first  of  August,  the  head  of  Soult^s  column  was  at  Placentia. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  French  had  merely  made  demonstrations 
on  the  28th,  and  had  retired  behind  the  Alberche  the  29th,  would 
the  allies  have  dared  to  attack  them  in  that  position  ?  The  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  answers  the 
question;  and  moreover,  Joseph,  with  an  army  compact,  active, 
and  experienced,  could  with  ease  have  baffled  any  ^orts  of  the 
combined  forces  to  bring  him  to  action ;  he  might  have  covered 
himself  by  the  Guadarama  river  and  by  the  Tagus  in  succession ; 
and  the  farther  he  led  hb  opponents  from  Talavera,  without  uncov- 
ering the  line  of  La  Mancha,  the  more  certain  the  effect  of  Soult's 
operation ;  but  here  we  have  another  proof  that  double  external 
luxes  are  essentially  vicious. 

The  combined  movement  of  the  French  was  desirable,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  safe,  from  the  powerftil 
force  on  each  point ;  and  the  occasion  was  so  favorable  that,  not- 
withstanding the  imprudent  heat  of  Victor,  the  reluctance  of  Ney, 
and  the  unsteady  temper  of  the  King,  the  fiite  of  the  allies  was,  up 
to  the  evening  of  the  3d,  heavy  in  the  scale.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
central  position  held  by  the  allies  cut  the  line  of  correspondence 
between  Joseph  and  Soult,  the  King's  despatches  were  intercepted, 
and  the  whole  operation,  even  at  the  last  hour,  was  thus  baffled. 
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The  first  element  of  success  in  war  is,  that  eyerything  should  ema* 
sate  from  a  single  head ;  and  it  would  have  been  preferable  that 
the  King,  drawing  the  second  and  fiflh  corps  to  him  hj  the  pass  of 
the  Gjaadarama,  or  bj  that  of  Avila,  should,  with  the  eighty  thou- 
sand men  thus  united,  have  fallen  upon  the  allies  in  front  Such 
a  combination,  although  of  less  brilliant  promise  than  the  one 
adopted,  would  hare  been  more  sure ;  and  the  less  a  general  trusts 
to  fortune,  the  better.     She  is  capricious  I 

When  one  Spanish  army  was  surprised  at  Arzobispo,  another 
complete^  beaten  at  Almonadd,  and  when  Wilson's  Portuguese 
corps  was  dispersed  at  Bafios,  the  Junta  had  just  completed  the 
measure  of  their  follj  hj  quarrelling  with  the  British,  which  was 
the  only  force  left  that  coidd  protect  them.  The  French  were  in 
truth,  therefore,  the  masters  of  the  Peninsula,  but  they  terminated 
their  operations  at  the  very  moment  when  they  should  have  pur- 
sued them  with  redoubled  activity,  because  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  and  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  campaign  were  alike 
favorable.  For  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  Gennany ;  and  of  the 
British  expeditions  against  Italy  and  Holland,  the  former  had 
scarcely  struggled  into  life — ^the  latter  was  already  corrupting  in 
death.  Hence,  Joseph  might  have  been  assured  that  he  would 
receive  reinforcements,  but  that  none,  of  any  consequence,  could 
reach  his  adversaries ;  and,  in  the  Peninsula,  there  was  nothing  to 
oppose  hiuL  Navarre,  Biscay,  Aragon,  and  the  Castiles  were  sub- 
dued ;  Gerona  closely  beleaguered,  and  the  rest  of  Catalonia,  if 
not  quiescent,  totally  unable  to  succor  that  noble  city.  Valencia 
was  inert;  the  Asturias  still  trembling;  in  Gallida  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion.  Bomana,  commanding  fifteen  thousand 
infantry,  but  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery,  was  Uien  at  Corufia,  and 
dared  not  quit  the  mountains.  The  Duke  del  Parque  held  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  but  was  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  more  than 
a  French  division.  The  battle  of  Almonacid  had  cleared  La 
Mancha  of  troops.  Estremadura  and  Andalusia  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  weak,  distracted,  and  incapable  of  solid  resistance.  There 
remained  only  the  English  and  Portuguese  armies,  the  one  being 
at  Jaraicejo,  the  other  at  Moraleja. 

The  line  of  resistance  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  extended 
from  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Corufia — ^weak  fnxn  its  length ;  weaker, 
iJiat  the  allied  corps,  being  separated  by  mountains,  l^  rivers,  and 
by  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  having  different  bases  of  operation, 
such  as  Lisbon,  Seville,  and  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  could  not  act  in  con- 
cert, except  offensively ;  and  with  how  little  effect  in  that  way  the 
campaign  of  Talavera  had  proved  I  But  the  French  were  concen- 
trated in  a  narrow  space,  and,  having  only  Madrid  to  cover,  were 
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adTftDtageooaly  sitaatod  for  offensnre  or  defensiTe  movements. 
The  allMd  forces  were,  for  the  most  part,  imperfectly  organized, 
aod  would  not,  aJl  together,  have  amounted  to  ninety  thoasand  fight- 
ing men.  The  French  were  above  one  hondred  thonsandy  dan- 
gerous from  their  discipline  and  experience — more  dangerous  that 
Uiey  held  a  central  position,  and  that  their  numbers  were  unknown 
to  their  opponents ;  and,  moreover,  having  in  four  days  gained  one 
general  and  two  minor  battles,  their  courage  was  high  and  eager. 

At  this  period,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Spaniai^  themselves, 
the  fate  of  the  country  depended  entirely  upon  the  British  troops, 
and  doubtless  the  latter  were  soldiers  of  no  ordinary  stamp ;  yet 
there  is  a  limit  to  human  power,  in  war  as  well  as  in  other  mat- 
ters.* Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  at  the  head  of  some  seventeen 
thousand  men,  of  all  arms,  and  about  five  thousand  were  between 
Lisbon  and  Alcantara;  but  the  whole  French  army  could,  in  two 
days,  have  been  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Soult 
alone,  of  all  the  associated  generals,  appears  to  have  viewed  this 
crisis  with  the  eye  of  a  great  commander.  Had  he  been  permitted 
to  follow  up  the  attack  at  Arsobispo,  on  the  8th  of  August,  what 
could  the  seventeen  thousand  starving  British  troops,  encumbered 
with  the  terror-stricken  Spaniards,  have  effected  against  the  seventy 
thousand  French  that  would  have  stormed  their  positions  on  three 
sides  at  once?  The  hardy,  enduring  English  infantry  might, 
indeed,  have  held  their  ground  in  one*  battle,  but  could  they  have 
fought  a  second  ?  Would  not  a  movement  of  the  first  corps  by 
Ouadalupe,  would  not  famine  alone,  have  forced  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  remaining  (if,  indeed,  so  many  were  left)  to  abandon 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus — to  abandon,  also,  their  pares  ci  ammuni- 
tion and  their  wounded  men,  and  to  retreat  towards  Portugal? — 
and  to  rotreat  also  with  little  hope,  harassed,  as  they  would  have 
been,  by  six  thousand  horsemen  ? — for  Soult  had  eighteen  regi- 
ments of  cavalry. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  strength  of  the  Meza 
d'Ibor  and  the  Mirabete  had  baffled  all  the  enemy's  efforts,  and 
that,  seeing  the  allies  fixed  in  those  positions,  the  sixth  corps,  in 
pursuance  of  Soult's  second  proposal,  had  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Portugal:  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  contemplating  such  an  event, 
affirmed  that  he  meant  to  follow  them  in  any  movement  they  might 
make  against  Lisbon^f  There  were,  however,  two  ways  of  follow- 
ing, the  one  by  the  south  and  the  other  by  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tagus.  Now,  if  he  designed  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  the  Cardinal's 
bridge,  and  so,  connecting  his  right  with  Beresford,  to  hang  on  the 

♦  fl^  Oalvo,  GBwy,  uid  Lord  Welloaley's  Corrospondenoe,  Pari.  Papers,  1810. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  1810. 
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enemy's  rear,  it  ooald  only  hare  been  while  he  was  ignorant  of  Yen- 
ega«'8  defeat,  and  when  he  imagined  the  French  to  have  but  thirty 
tiwosand  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  but  they  had  above  sev- 
enty thousand ;  and,  without  endangering  Madrid,  they  could  have 
invaded  Portugal  with,  at  least,  fifty  thousand  men  under  arms. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  designed  to  move  by  the  south  side  of  the 
Tagus,  the  French  line  of  march  upon  Abrantes  and  Lisbon  was 
shorter  than  his ;  and  Beresford,  who  only  reached  Moraleja  on 
the  12th,  would  have  been  cut  off,  and  thrown  back  upon  Almeida. 
It  is  true  that  Marshal  Ney  alleged  the  difficulty  of  feeding  the* 
troops  in  the  country  about  Flacentia  and  Coria,  and  the  prudence 
of  Soult's  project  might,  in  that  respect,  have  been  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. But  the  Duke  of  £lchingen  was  averse  to  <my  invasion 
of  Portugal,  and,  to  an  unwilling  mind,  difficulties  enlarge  beyond 
their  due  proportion ;  moreover,  his  talents  were  more  remarkable 
in  a  battle  than  in  the  dispositions  for  a  campaign,  and  Soult^s 
opinion  must,  on  this  occasion,  be  allowed  greater  weight ;  because 
the  Vera  de  Piacentia  and  the  valleys  of  the  Bejar  and  the  Gata 
mountains  were  exceedingly  fertile,  and  had  been  little  injured, 
and  the  object  was,  not  to  fix  a  base  of  operations,  but  to  obtain  a 
momentary  subsistence  until  a  richer  country  could  be  opened. 

Admitting,  however,  that  a  march  on  Lisbon  was  not  feasible  at 
that  moment  there  could  have  been  no  well-founded  objection  to 
the  si^e  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  Soult  again  proposed.  The 
Emperor's  instructions  were  indeed  pleaded,  but  those  were  gene- 
ral, and  founded  on  the  past  errors  of  the  campaign,  which  made 
him  doubtful  of  the  future ;  they  were  not  applicable  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  would  have  been  disregarded 
by  a  general  with  a  tithe  of  his  own  genius.  Fortunately  for 
Spain,  the  intrusive  King  was  not  a  great  commander ;  when  he 
might  have  entered  the  temple  of  victory  with  banners  flying,  he 
stretched  himself  at  the  threshold  and  slept. 

The  departure  of  the  English  army  was  a  renuukable  epoch  in 
«the  Peninsular  war.  The  policy  of  combining  operations  with  the 
Spanish  armies,  and  of  striking  directly  at  the  great  masses  of  the 
French,  had  been  fairly  acted  upon,  and  had  ^led;  and  the  long 
cherished  delusion  relative  to  Spanish  enthusiasm  and  Spanish  effi- 
ciency, was  at  last  dissipated.  The  transactions  of  the  campaign 
of  1809  form  a  series  of  practical  comments  upon  the  campaign  of 
1808.  All  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  Sir  John  Moore's 
conduct,  being  put  to  the  test  of  experience,  proved  illusory,  while 
the  soundness  of  that  General's  views  was  confirmed  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  leading  events  of  the  two  campaigns  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  each  otlier. 
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Both  Sir  Arthur  Welksl^  and  Sir  John  Moore  advanced  from 
Tartagak  to  aid  the  S^fonisharmieg.  The  firsi  Gieneral  oomnuuided 
about  twentj  thousand,  the  last  about  twentj-three  thousand  men ; 
but  there  was  this  difierenoe :  that,  in  1808,  Portugal  was  so  dis- 
organized as  to  require  a  Britbh  force  to  keep  down  anarchy; 
whereas,  in  1809,  Portugal  formed  a  good  base  of  operations,  and 
a  Portuguese  army  was  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  British. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  joined  bjr  six  thousand  men  under  Romana, 
and  there  was  no  other  Spanish  armj  in  existence  to  aid  him. 

Sir  Arthur  Welleslej  was  joined  bj  thirty-eight  thousand  Span- 
iards under  Cuefta,  and  he  calculated  upon  twentj-six  thousand 
under  Yenegas ;  while  from  twentj  to  twenty-five  thousand  others 
were  acting  in  Gallida  and  Leon. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  urgent  to  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of 
Spain,  to  aid  a  people  represented  as  abounding  in  courage  and 
every  other  military  virtue  Judgii^  of  what  he  could  not  see  by 
that  which  was  within  his  view,  her  doubted  the  truth  of  these  rep- 
resentations, and  thinking  that  a  powerful  army,  commanded  by  a 
man  of  the  greatest  military  genius,  was  likely  to  prove  formidable, 
he  was  unwilling  to  commit  his  own  small  force  in  an  unequal  con- 
.test  Nevertheless,  feeling  that  some  practical  demonstration  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  was  required  by  the  temper  of  the 
times,  he  made  a  movement,  too  delicate  and  dangerous  to  be 
adopted,  unless  for  a  great  political  as  well  as  military  purpose. 
To  relieve  the  southern  provinces,  and  to  convince  the  English 
government  and  the  English  public  that  they  had  taken  a  false 
view  of  affairs,  were  the  objects  of  his  advance  to  the  Carrion  river; 
but,  idthough  he  carried  his  army  forward  with  a  boldness  that 
marked  the  consciousness  of  superior  talents,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  danger  he  was  incurring  by  exposing  his  flank  to  the  French 
Emperor.  To  obviate  this  danger  as  much  as  possible,  he  estab- 
lished a  second  line  of  retreat  upon  GktUicia,  and  he  kept  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  cloud  gathering  at  Madrid.  Arrived  in  front  ojf 
Soult's  corps,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  attacking  him,  the  ex- 
pected storm  burst,  but  by  a  rapid  march  to  Benevente,  Moore 
saved  himself  from  being  taken  in  flank  and  rear  and  destroyed. 
Benevente  was  however  untenable  against  the  forces  brought  up 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  retreat  being  continued  to  Coruila,  the  army, 
after  a  battle,  embarked. 

It  was  objected,  1.  That  Moore  should  have  gone  to  Madrid. 
2.  That  be  should  have  fought  at  Astorga,  at  Villa  Franca,  and  at 
Lugo,  instead  of  at  Coruna.  3.  That  he  overrated  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  undervalued  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  that,  being  of  a  desponding  temper,  he  lost  the 
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opportunitj  of  driving  the  French  beyond  the  Ebro ;  for,  that  a 
battle  gained  (and  it  was  assumed  that  a  battle  must  have  been 
gained  had  he  attacked)  would  have  assuredly  broken  the  enemjr's 
'power,  and  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  Spain. 

Sir  John  Moore  reasoned  that  the  Spanish  enthusiasm  was  not 
great ;  that  it  evaporated  in  boasting  and  promises  which  could  not 
be  relied  upon ;  that  the  British  army  was  sent  as  an  auxiliary, 
not  as  a  principal  force,  and  that  the  native  armies  being  all  dis- 
persed before  he  could  come  to  their  assistance,  the  enemy  was  far 
too  strong  to  contend  with  single-handed ;  wherefore,  it  was  prudent 
to  re-embark,  and  to  choose  some  other  base  of  operations,  to  be 
conducted  upon  sounder  views  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  or  to 
give  up  the  contest  altogether ;  for  that  little  or  no  hope  of  final 
success  could  be  entertained  unless  the  counsels  and  dispositions  of 
the  Spaniards  changed  for  the  better.  He  died ;  and  the  English 
ministers,  adopting  the  reasoning  of  his  detractors,  once  more  sent 
an  auxiliary  army  to  Spain,  although  the  system  still  existed  which 
he  had  denounced  as  incompatible  with  success. 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  a  general  of  their  own  choice — and  as- 
suredly a  better  could  not  have  been  made — was  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  army ;  and,  after  giving  to  Soult  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Douro, 
he  also  advanced  to  deliver  Spain.  Like  Sir  John  Moore,  he  was 
cramped  for  the  want  of  money,  and,  like  Sir  John  Moore,  he  was 
pestered  with  false  representations,  and  a  variety  of  plans,  founded 
upon  short-sighted  views,  and  displaying  great  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  war ;  but,  finally,  he  adopted,  and,  as  far  as  the  inveterate  na- 
ture of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with  would  permit,  executed  a 
project  which,  like  Sir  John  Moore's,  had  for  its  object  to  over- 
power the  French  in  his  front,  and,  by  forcing  them  to  concentrate, 
relieve  the  distant  provinces,  and  give  fuU  play  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Spaniards. 

When  Sir  John  Moore  advanced,  there  were  no  Spanish  armies 
to  assist  him ;  the  French  were  above  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  strong,  and  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
disposable  to  move  against  any  point ;  moreover,  they  were  com- 
manded in  person  by  Napoleon,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  his  presence  alone  was  equal  to  forty 
thousand  good  troops. 

When  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  advanced,  the  French  forces  in  the 
Peninsula  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  of 
which  only  one  hundred  thousand  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  his 
operations ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  sixty  thousand  Spaniards,  weU 
armed,  and  tolerably  disciplined.  His  plans  were  certainly  laid 
with  great  ability  upon  the  data  furmshed  to  him,  but  he  trusted  to 
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Spanish  promues  and  to  Spanish  energy,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
repent  his  crednlitj.  He  delivered  and  gained  that  battle  which 
Sir  John  Moore  had  been  reproached  for  not  essajring;  but  it  was 
found  that  a  reteran  French  annj,  even  of  inferior  numbers,  wa3 
not  to  be  destroyed,  or  even  much  dispirited,  by  one  defeat ;  and 
while  this  battle  was  fighting,  Soult,  with  fifty  thousand  men,  came 
down  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  English,  a  movement  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  Napoleon  had  made  from  Madrid  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Sir  John  Moore.  This  last  General  saved  him- 
self by  crossing  the  Esla,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  patrols  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  Sir  Arthur  evaded  destruction  by  crossing  the 
Tagus,  within  view  of  the  enemy's  scouts ;  so  closely  timed  was  the 
escape  of  both. 

When  Sir  John  Moore  retreated,  the  Spanish  government,  re- 
proaching him,  asserted  that  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  ruin, 
and  Romana,  even  at  Astorga,  continued  to  urge  offensive  opera- 
tions. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  retired  from  Jaraicejo,  the  Junta 
in  the  same  manner  asserted  that  the  French  were  upon  the  point 
of  retiring  from  Spain,  and  General  Eguia  proposed  offensive  oper- 
ations. 

In  explaining  his  motives,  and  discussing  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with,  Sir  John  Moore  wrote  thus  to  his  own  government: 
^  ThB  BritM  were  sent  to  aid  the  Spcmith  armies^  hut  they  are  not 
equal  to  encounter  the  French^  who  have  at  least  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
not  to  be  trusted ;  they  are  apathetic,  lethargic,  quick  to  promise, 
backward  to  act,  improvident,  insensible  to  the  shame  of  flying  be- 
fore the  enemy ;  they  refuse  all  assistance,  and  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
ammunition,  stores  and  money  behind.  The  Spanish  armies  have 
shown  no  resolution,  the  people  no  enthusiasm  nor  daring  spirit, 
and  that  which  has  not  been  shown  hitherto,  I  know  not  why  it 
should  be  expected  to  be  displaced  hereafter.**  Such  were  his  ex- 
pressions. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  proved  the  Spaniards,  he,  also, 
writing  to  his  government,  says : — ^  We  are  here  worse  off  than 
in  a  hostile  country ;  never  was  an  army  so  ill  used  ; — ^the  Span- 
iards have  made  all  sorts  of  promises ; — ^we  had  absolutely  no  as- 
sistance from  this  Spanish  army ;  on  the  contrary,  we  were  obliged 
to  lay  down  our  ammunition,  to  unload  the  treasure,  and  to  employ 
the  cars  in  the  removal  of  our  sick  and  wounded.  The  common 
dictates  of  humanity  have  been  disregarded  by  them ;  and  I  have 
heen  obliged  to  leave  ammunition,  stores,  and  money  behind. 
Wkatmw  is  to  be  done  must  he  done  hy  the  British  army^  hut  that  is 
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certaifdy  not  capabhy  singhfj  to  reMt  a  French  army  of  at  least  eenh 
enty  thousand  menT 

The  last  advice  given  to  the  gevernment,  bj  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  against  sending  an  auxiliary  force  to  Spain.     Sir  Arthur  Wei- 
lesley,  in  the  ftame  spirit,  withdrew  his  troops ;  and,  from  that  mo- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  struggle,  he  warred  indeed  for  Spain,  and 
in  Spain,  but  never  with  Spain.    **•  I  have  fished  in  manj  troubled 
waters,  but  Spanish  troubled  waters  I  will  never  try  again,''  was  his 
expression,  when  speakbg  of  this  campaign  ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
That  country  became,  indeed,  a  field  on  which  the  French  and 
English  armies  contended  for  the  destiny  of  Europe ;  but  the  de- 
feats or  victories,  the  promises  or  the  peiformances  of  the  Spaniards 
scarcely  influenced  the  movements.     Spain,  being  left  to  her  own 
devices,  was  beaten  in  every  encounter,  foiled  in  every  project,  yet 
made  no  change  in  her  policy ;  and  while  Portugal  endeavored  to 
raise  her  energy  on  a  level  with  that  of  her  ally,  Spain  sought  to 
drag  down  England  to  the  depth  of  folly  and  weakness  in  which 
she  herself  was  plunged.    The  one  would  not  sacrifice  an  atom  of 
false  pride  to  obtaih  the  greatest  benefits ;  the  other  submitted,  not 
with  abject  dependence,  but  with  a  magnanimous  humility,  to 
every  mortification,  rather  than  be  conquered :  and  the  effects  of 
their  different  modes  were  such  as  might  be  expected.     Portugal, 
although  assaulted  by  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  enemies,  in 
proportion  to  her  strength,  overthrew  the  oppressors  the  moment 
they  set  foot  upon  her  soil ;  while  in  Spain,  town  after  town  was 
taken,  army  after  army  dispersed,  every  battle  a  defeat,  and  every 
defeat  sensibly  diminished  the  heat  of  resistance. 

Napoleon  once  declared  that  a  nation  resolved  to  be  free  could 
not  be  conquered,  and  the  Spaniards  re-echoed  the  sentiment  in 
their  manifestos,  as  if  to  say  it  was  all  that  was  necessary.  But 
Napoleon  contemplated  a  nation,  Uke  the  Portuguese,  making  use 
of  every  means  of  defence,  whether  derived  from  themselves  or 
their  alliances ;  not  a  people  puffed  with  conceit,  and  lavish  of  sound- 
ing phrases,  such  as  "^  perishing  under  the  ruins  of  the  last  wall," 
yet  beaten  with  a  facility  that  rendered  them  the  derision  of  the 
world ;  a  people  unable  to  guide  themselves,  yet  arrogantly  refusing 
all  advice.  Such  a  nation  is  ripe  for  destruction,  and  such  a  nation 
was  Spain. 

The  campaign  of  1809  finished  the  third  epoch  of  the  war,  and 
it  was  prolific  of  instruction.  The  jealousy  of  the  French  mai^ 
shals,  the  evils  of  disunion,  the  folly  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  the  absurdity  of  the  Spanish  character,  with  respect  to  public 
affairs,  wera  placed  in  the  strongest  light ;  while  the  vast  combina- 
tions, the  sanguinary  battles,  the  singular  changes  of  fortune,  the 
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resah  ao  little  snhaUe  to  tlie  grejtfneaB  of  tlie  effiMrts,  amplj  demon- 
frtnted  the  difficultj  and  the  oncertaiDtj  of  mHitaij  afikin.  It 
was  a  campaign  replete  with  interest ;  a  great  lesson  finom  which 
a  great  commander  profited  Sir  Arthur  WeDeslej  had  now  ex- 
perienced 4he  weakness  of  his  friends  and  the  strength  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  fek  an  the  emptiness  of  pnhlic  boasting.  Foreseeing 
that  if  the  contest  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  most  be  in  Portngal,  and 
that  unless  he  himself  ooold  support  the  canse  of  the  Peninsula,  it 
must  fidl,  his  manner  of  making  war  changed ;  his  cantion  increased 
tenfold,  jet  abating  nothing  of  his  Ixddness,  he  met  and  baffled  the 
best  of  the  French  legions  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength.  He  was 
alike  unmoTed  bj  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Regency,  and 
by  the  undisguised  hatred  of  the  Spanish  goTemment ;  and  when 
some  of  his  own  generals,  and  two  of  them  on  his  personal  staff, 
denouncing  his  rashness  and  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  annj, 
caused  the  punj  energy  of  the  English  ministers  to  quail  as  the 
crisis  approached,  he,  with  gigantic  vigor,  pushed  aside  these  im- 
pediments, and,  steadflj  holding  on  his  own  course,  proved  himself 
a  sufficient  man,  whether  to  uphold  or  to  conquer  kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER  L 

InAOtiTity  of  the  AfttnrUxis  and  GaliiciAiiB — Gnerilla  system  in  Navarre  and  Ara* 
gon — The  partidas  surroand  the  third  corps — ^Biake  abandons  Arafon— Sa- 
ohet^s  operations  against  the  partidas — Combat  of  Tremendal— The  advantages 
of  Snchet^s  position—Troables  at  Pampelan»— Sachet  ordered  by  Napoleon  to 
repair  there — Observations  on  the  guerilla  system. 

When  Grallicia  was  delivered  bj  the  campaign  of  Talavera,  the 
Asturias  became  the  head  of  a  new  line  of  operation  threatening 
the  enemy's  principal  communication  with  France.  But  this  ad- 
vantage was  feebly  used.  Eellermann's  division  at  Yalladolid,  and 
Bonnet's  at  Santander,  sufficed  to  hold  both  Asturians  and  Gal- 
licians  in  check ;  and  the  sanguinary  operations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus.  were  collaterally,  as  well  as  directly,  unprofitable  to  the 
allies.  In  other  parts,  the  war  was  steadily  progressive  in  favor 
of  the  French,  yet  their  career  was  one  of  pains  and  difficulties. 

Hitherto  Biscay  had  been  tranquil,  and  Navarre  so  submissive, 
that  the  artillery  employed  against  Zaragoza  was  conveyed  by  the 
country  people,  without  an  escort,  from  Pampeluna  to  Tudela.  But 
when  the  battle  of  Belchite  terminated  the  regular  warfare  in 
Aragon,  the  guerilla  system  commenced  in  those  parts ;  and  as 
the  chiefs  acquired  reputation  at  the  moment  when  Blake  was 
losing  credit  by  defeats,  the  dispersed  soldiers  fiocked  to  their 
standards,  hoping  thus  to  cover  past  disgrace,  and  to  live  with  a 
greater  license;  because  the  regular  armies  suffered  under  the 
restraints  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of  discipline,  while  the  in*e- 
gulars  purveyed  for  themselves.  Thus,  Zaragoza  being  surrounded 
by  rugged  mountains,  every  range  became  the  mother  of  a  gue- 
rilk  brood;  nor  were  the  regular  partisan  corps  less  numerous 
than  the  partidas. 

On  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  the  Catalonian  colonels,  Baget,  Parena, 
Pedroza,  and  the  chief  Theobaldo,  brought  their  Migueletes  to  the 
Sierra  de  Guara,  overhanging  Huesca  and  Barbastro.  In  this 
position,  commanding  the  sources  of  the  Cinca  and  operating  on 
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both  sides  of  Uiat  riyer,  thej  harassed  the  oommanication  between 
2^ragoza  and  the  French  outposts,  and  maintained  an  intercourse 
with  the  goTemor  of  Lerida,  who  directed  the  movements  and  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  all  the  bands  in  Aragon. 

On  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  troops  raised  in  the  district  oi  Molino 
were  united  to  the  corps  of  Grajan,  and  that  officer,  entering  the 
mountains  of  Montalvan,  the  vallej  of  the  Xiloca,  and  the  town  of 
Daroca,  pushed  his  advanced  guards  even  to  the  plain  of  Zaragoza, 
and  occupied  Nuestra  Senora  del  Aguilar ;  this  convent,  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  near  Carinena,  he  made  hb  d^p6t  for  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  and  surrounded  the  building  with  an  in- 
trenched camp. 

On  Grajan's  left.  General  Villa  Campa,  a  man  of  talent  and 
energy,  established  himself  at  CaUttayud,  with  the  regular  regi- 
ments of  Soria  and  La  Princessa,  and  making  fresh  levies,  rapidly 
formed  a  large  force,  with  which  he  cut  the  direct  line  between 
Zaragoza  and  Madrid. 

Bejond  Villa  Campa's  positions  the  circle  of  war  was  continued 
bj  other  bands,  whidi,  descending  from  the  Moncajo  mountuns, 
infested  the  districts  of  Taranzona  and  Borja,  and  intercepted  the 
communications  between  Tudela  and  Zaragoza.  The  jounger 
Mina,  called  the  student,  vexed  the  country  between  Tudela  and 
Pampeluna ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  Pjrenean  valleys  of 
Bonod,  Salazar,  Anso,  and  Echo  were  also  in  arms,  under  Keno- 
valles.  This  officer,  taken  at  Zaragoza,  was,  bj  the  French,  said 
to  have  broken  his  parol,  but  he  pleaded  a  previous  breach  of  the 
capitulation,  and  having  escaped  to  Lerida  passed  from  thence,  with 
some  regular  officers,  into  the  valleys,  where  he  surprised  several 
French  detachments.  His  principal  post  was  at  the  convent  of 
San  Juan  de  la  Pena,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  remarkable  in  Span- 
ish history  as  a  place  of  refuge  maintained  with  success  against 
the  Moorish  conquerors  ;  the  bodies  of  twenty-two  kings  of  Aragon 
rested  in  the  church,  and  the  whole  rock  was  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Aragonese,  and  supposed  to  be  invulnerable.  From  this  post 
Saraza,  acting  under  Benovalles,  continually  menaced  Jaca,  and 
communicating  with  Baget,  Pedroza,  and  Father  Theobaldo,  com- 
pleted, as  it  were,  the  investment  of  the  third  corps. 

All  these  bands,  amounting  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  armed 
men,  commenced  their  operations  at  once,  cutting  off  isolated  men, 
intercepting  convoys  and  couriers,  and  attacking  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  French  army.  Meanwhile  Blake,  having  rallied  his  fugi- 
tives at  Tortosa,  abandoned  Aragon,  and  proceeding  to  Tarragona, 
endeavored  to  keep  the  war  alive  in  Catalonia. 

Suchety  in  following  up  his  victory  at  Belchite,  had  sent  de* 
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tachmentB  as  far  as  Morella,  on  the  borders  of  Valenciay  and 
pushed  his  soouting  parties  close  up  to  Tortosa.  Finding  the  dis* 
persion  of  Blake's  troops  complete,  he  posted  Meunier's  division 
on  the  line  of  the  Guadalupe,  with  orders  to  repair  the  castle  of 
AlcanitZy  so  as  to  form  a  head  of  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro ;  then  crossing  that  river  at  Caspe  with  the  rest  of  the 
armj,  he  made  demonstrations  against  Mequinenza,  and  even  men* 
aced  Lerida,  obliging  the  governor  to  draw  in  his  detachments,  and 
close  the  gates.  After  this  he  continued  his  march  by  Fraga, 
recrossed  tibe  Cinca,  and  leaving  Habert's  division  to  guard  that 
line,  returned  himself  in  the  latter  end  of  June  to  Zaragoza  bj  the 
road  of  Monason. 

Having  thus  dispersed  the  regular  Spanish  forces  and  given  full 
effect  to  his  victory,  the  French  General  sought  to  fix  himself  firmly 
in  the  positions  he  had  gained.  Sensible  that  arms  may  win  bat- 
tles, but  cannot  render  conquest  permanent,  he  projected  a  system 
of  civil  administration  which  might  enable  him  to  support  his  troops, 
and  yet  offer  some  security  of  property  to  those  inhabitants  who 
remained  tranquiL  But,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  to 
trust  to  any  system,  or  to  avoid  danger,  while  the  mountains 
swarmed  with  the  partidas,  Suchet  resolved  to  pursue  the  latter 
without  rehuLEtion,  and  to  put  down  all  resistance  in  Aragon  before 
he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  circle  oY  his  conquests;  and  he  knew 
that  while  he  thus  laid  a  solid  base  for  further  operations,  he  should 
also  form  an  army  capable  of  executing  any  enterprise. 

Cbnmiencing  on  the  side  of  Jaca,  he  dislodged  the  Spaniards  firom 
their  positions  near  that  castle,  in  June,  and  supplied  it  with  ten 
months  provisions.  After  this  operation,  Almunia  and  Garinefia, 
on  the  right  of  the  Ebro,  were  occupied  by  his  detachments,  and 
having  suddenly  drawn  together  four  battalions  and  a  hundred 
cuirassiers  at  the  latter  point,  he  surrounded  Nuestra  Senora  del 
AgniliLr  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  destroyed  the  intrenched 
camp,  and  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  Ghiyan.  On  the  same 
day,  Pedroza  was  repulsed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro,  near  Bar- 
bastro,  and  General  Habert  also  defeated  Perena.  The  troops 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Gayan  dispersed  his  corps  at  Uzed,  Daroca  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calatayud  and  the 
mountains  of  Moncayo  were  then  scoured  by  detachments  from 
Zaragoza,  one  of  which  took  possession  of  the  district  of  Cinoo 
Villas.  Meanwhile  Jaca  was  continually  menaced  by  the  Spaniards 
of  St.  Juan  de  la  Pena,  and  Saraza,  descending  from  thence  by  the 
valley  of  the  Gkdlego,  on  the  23d  of  August,  surprised  and  slew  a 
detachment  of  seventy  men  close  to  Zaragoza.  On  the  26th,  how- 
ever, five  French  battalions  stormed  the  sacred  rock*  and  penetrated 
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up  the  vaSkjn  of  Aiuo  and  Echo  in  ponnit  of  BenovmDes ;  nerer^ 
thelesa,  that  chief^  retiring  to  Boocal,  obtaiDed  a  capitalation  for  the 
rallej  without  Borrendering  himself. 

These  operadooB  having,  in  a  certain  degree,  cleared  Aragon  of 
the  hands  on  the  side  of  Navanre  and  Castile,  the  French  General 
turned  against  those  on  the  side  of  Catalonia.  Baget,  Perena,  and 
Pedroza  were  chased  from  the  Sierra  de  Gruarra,  but  rallied  be- 
tween the  Cinca  and  the  Nognerni,  and  were  there  joined  hj  Ren- 
ovalles,  who  assumed  the  chief  command;  on  the  23d  of  September, 
however,  the  whole  were  routed  bj  Greneral  Habert,  the  men 
dispersed,  and  the  chiefs  took  refuge  in  Lerida  and  Mequinenza. 
Suchet  then  occupied  Fraga,  Candasnos,  and  Monxon,  established 
a  flying  bridge  on  the  Cinca,  near  the  latter  town,  raised  some  field- 
works  to  protect  it,  and  that  done,  resolyed  to  invade  the  districts 
of  Venasque  and  Benevarres,  the  subjection  of  which  would  have 
secured  his  left  fiank,  and  opened  a  new  line  of  communication  with 
France.  The  inhabitants,  having  notice  of  his  project,  assembled 
in  arms,  and  being  joined  bj  the  dispersed  soldiers  of  the  defeated 
partisans,  menaced  a  French  regiment  posted  at  Grans.  Colonel 
La  Peyrolerie,  the  commandant,  marched  the  17th  of  October,  bj 
Boda,  to  meet  them,  but  having  reached  a  certain  distance  up  the 
valley,  was  surrounded,  yet  be  broke  through  in  the  night,  and 
regained  his  post  During  his  absence  the  peasantry  of  the  vicinity 
came  down  to  kill  his  sick  men;  the  townsmen  of  Grans  opposed 
this  barbarity,  and  Marshal  Suchet  affinns  that  such  humane  con- 
duct was  not  rare  in  Aragonese  towns. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  valley  of  Venasque,  the  governor 
of  Lerida  caused  Caspe,  Fraga,  and  Candasnos  to  be  atta<S:ed,  and 
some  sharp  fighting  took  place.  The  French  maintained  their 
posts,  but  the  whole  circle  of  their  cantonments  being  still  infested 
by  the  smaller  bands,  petty  actions  were  fought  at  Belchite,  and  on 
the  side  of  Molino,  at  Amedo,  and  at  Soria.  Mina  still  intercepted 
the  communications  with  Pampeluna;  and  Villa  Campa,  quitting 
Calatayud,  rallied  Gayan's  troops,  and  gathered  others  on  the  rocky 
mountain  of  Tremendal,  where  a  large  convent  and  church  once 
more  furnished  a  citadel  for  an  intrenched  camp.  Against  this 
place  Colonel  Henriod  marched  from  Daroca,  with  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  men  and  three  pieces  of  artilleiy,  and 
driving  back  some  advanced  posts  from  Ojos  Negros  and  Origuela, 
oame  in  front  of  the  main  position  at  eleven  o'cl<^  in  the. morning 
of  the  25th  of  Noyembep« 

COMBAT  OF  TBBlClUfDAL. 

The  Sp9niard8  wi&re  on  a  mountain,  from  the  centre  of  which  a 
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tongue  of  land  shooting  oat,  overhung  Origuela,  and  on  the  upper 
part  of  this  tongue  stood  the  fortified  convent  of  Tremendal.  To 
the  right  and  lefl  the  rocks  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  Henriod, 
seeing  that  Yilla  Campa  was  too  strongly  posted  to  be  beaten  bj 
an  open  attack,  skirmished  as  if  he  would  turn  the  right  of  the 
position  bj  the  road  of  Albaracin.  Villa  Campa  was  thus  induced 
to  mass  his  forces  on  that  side,  and  in  the  night,  the  fire  of  the 
bivouacs  enabled  the  Spaniards  to  see  that  the  main  body  of  the 
French  troops  and  the  baggage  were  retiring,  while  Henriod,  with 
six  chosen  companies  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  coming  against 
the  centre,  suddenly  drove  the  Spanish  outposts  into  the  fortified 
convent,  and  opened  a  fire  with  his  guns,  as  if  to  cover  the  retreat. 
This  cannonade,  however,  soon  ceased,  and  Villa  Campa,  satisfied 
that  the  French  had  retired,  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard; 
Henriod's  six  companies  then  secretly  scaled  the  rocks  of  the  posi- 
tion, rushed  amongst  the  sleeping  Spaniards,  killed  and  wounded 
five  hundred,  and  put  the  whole  army  to  fiight  Meanwhile,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ebro,  a  second  attempt  was  made  against  the 
valley  of  Venasque,  which  being  successful,  that  district  was  dis- 
armed. 

Petty  combats  still  continued  to  be  fought  in  other  parts  of  Ara- 
gon,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  Spaniards  gradually  gave  way.  In 
December,  Suchet,  assisted  by  General  Milhaud,  with  a  movable 
column  from  Madrid,  to(^  the  towns  of  Albaracin  and  Teruel,  the 
insurgent  Junta  fied  to  Valencia,  and  thus  the  subjection  of  Aragon 
was,  in  a  manner,  effected;  for  the  interior  was  disarmed  and 
quieted,  and  the  partidas  which  still  hung  upon  the  frontiers  were 
obliged  to  recruit  and  be  supplied  from  other  provinces,  and  acted 
chiefiy  on  the  defensive.  The  Aragonese  were  indeed  so  vexed  by 
the  smaller  bands,  now  dwindling  into  mere  banditti,  that  a  smug- 
gler of  Barbastro  asked  leave  to  raise  a  Spanish  corps,  with  whidi 
he  chased  and  suppressed  many  of  them. 

The  reinforcements  now  pouring  into  Spain  enabled  the  French 
General  to  prepare  for  extended  operations.  The  original  Spanish 
army  of  Aragon  was  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men,  of  which 
a  part  were  wandering  with  Villa  Campa,  a  part  were  in  Tbrtosa, 
and  the  rest  about  Lerida  and  Mequinenza;  those  fortresses  were, 
in  fact,  the  only  obstacles  to  a  junction  of  the  third  with  the  seventh 
corps,  and  in  them  the  Spanish  troops  who  still  kept  the  field  took 
refuge,  when  closely  pressed  by  the  invaders. 

The  policy  of  the  Supreme  Junta  was  always  to  form  fresh  corps 
upon  the  remnants  of  their  beaten  armies.  Hence  Villa  Campa, 
keeping  in  the  mountains  of  Albaracin,  recruited  his  ranks,  and 
still  infested  the  western  frontier  of  Aragon :  Garcia  Novarro,  mak- 
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ing  Toitoea  his  base  of  opentaona,  lined  the  banks  of  the  Algas, 
and  menaced  Akafiitz ;  and  Perena,  trusting  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Lerida  for  support,  posted  himself  between  the  Nogaera  and  the 
8egre.  However,  the  activitj  of  the  French  gave  little  time  to 
effect  anj  considerable  organixation. 

Suchet's  positions  formed  a  drde  round  Zamgoza.  Tndela^ 
Jaca,  and  the  castle  of  Aljaferia  were  garrisoned,  but  his  principal 
forces  were  on  the  Guadalupe  and  the  Cinca,  oocnpying  Akanitz, 
Caspe,  Fraga,  Monzon,  Barfaastro,  Benevarres,  and  Venasque ;  of 
these,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  were  places  of  strength,  and 
whether  his  situation  be  regarded  in  a  political  or  a  military  li^t, 
it  was  become  most  important  One  year  had  sufficed,  not  only  to 
reduce  the  towns  and  break  the  armies,  but  in  part  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  of  the  Aragonese — at  that  time,  confessedly  the  most 
energetic  portion  of  the  nation — and  to  place  the  third  corps,  with 
reference  to  the  general  operations  of  the  war,  in  a  most  formidable 
position. 

1.  The  fortified  castle  of  Alcafiitz  formed  a  head  of  cantonments 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  being  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  passes  leading  into  Valencia,  fiimished  a  base,  from  which 
Suchet  could  invade  that  rich  province ;  and  by  which,  also,  he 
could  place  the  Catalonian  army  between  two  fires,  whenever  the 
seventh  corps  should  again  advance  beyond  the  Llobregat 

2.  Caspe  secured  the  communication  between  the  wings  of  the 
third  corps,  while  Fraga,  with  its  wooden  bridge  over  the  Cinca, 
ofiered  the  means  of  passing  that  uncertain  river  at  all  seasons. 

8.  Monzon,  a  regular  fortification,  in  some  measure  balanced 
Lerida ;  and  its  fiying  bridge  over  the  Cinca  enabled  the  French 
to  forage  all  the  country  between  Lerida  and  Venasque ;  more- 
over, a  co-operation  of  the  garrison  of  Monzon,  the  troops  at 
Barbastro,  and  those  at  Benevarres,  could  always  curb  Perena. 

4.  The  possession  of  Venasque  permitted  Suchet  to  communi- 
cate with  the  movable  columns,  (appointed  to  guard  the  French 
frontier,)  while  the  castle  of  Jaca  rendered  the  third  corps  in  a 
manner  independent  of  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian.  In  fine, 
the  position  on  the  Cinca  and  the  Guadalupe,  menacing  alike  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia,  connected  the  operations  of  the  third  with  the 
seventh  corps,  and  henceforward  we  shall  find  these  two  armies 
gradually  approximating  until  they  formed  but  one  force,  acting 
upon  a  distinct  system  of  invasion  against  the  south. 

Suchet's  projects  were,  however,  retarded  by  insurrections  in 
Navarre,  which,  at  this  period,  assumed  a  serious  aspect  The 
student  Mina,  far  from  being  quelled  by  the  troops  sent  at  different 
periods  in  chase  of  him,  diuly  increased  his  forces,  and,  by  hardy 
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and  sudden  enterprises,  kept  the  Nayarrese  in  commotion.  The 
Duke  of  Mahon,  one  of  Joseph's  Spanish  adherents,  appointed 
Yiceroj  of  Navarre,  was  at  variance  with  the  military  authorities, 
and  all  the  disorders  attendant  on  a  divided  administration  and  a 
rapacious  system  ensued.  Greneral  D'Agoult,  the  governor  of 
Pampeluna,  was  accused  of  being  in  Mina's  pay,  and  his  suicide 
during  an  investigation  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  administration  of  Navarre  was  oppressive,  venal, 
and  weak. 

To  avert  the  serious  danger  of  an  insurrection  so  close  to  France, 
the  Emperor  directed  Suchet  to  repur  there  with  a  part  of  the 
third  corps,  and  that  Greneral  soon  restored  order  in  Pampeluna, 
and  eventually  captured  Mina  himself;  jfet  he  was  unable  to  su^h 
press  the  system  of  the  partidas.  ^Espoz  y  Mind*  took  his 
nephew's  place ;  and  from  that  time  to  tiie  end  of  the  war,  the 
communications  of  the  French  were  troubled,  and  considerable 
losses  inflicted  upon  their  armies  by  this  celebrated  man — ^undoubt- 
edly the  most  conspicuous  person  among  the  partida  chiefs.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed  how  weak  and  inefficient  this  guerilla 
system  was  to  deliver  the  country,  and  that,  even  as  an  auxfliary, 
its  advantages  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  evils. 

It  was  in  the  provinces  lying  between  France  and  the  Ebro  that 
it  commenced.  It  was  in  those  provinces  that  it  could  effect  the 
greatest  injury  to  the  French  cause,  and  it  was  precisely  in  those  pro* 
vinces  that  it  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  energy,  although  less 
assisted  by  the  English  than  any  other  part  of  Spain :  a  fact  leading 
to  the  conclusion,  Uiat  ready  and  copious  succors  may  be  hurtful  to 
a  people  situated  as  the  Spaniards  were.  When  so  assisted,  men 
are  apt  to  rely  more  upon  tiieir  allies  than  upon  their  own  exertions. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  partidas  of  Biscay, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia,  although  they  amounted  at  one 
time  to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  accustomed  to  arms,  and  often 
commanded  by  men  of  undoubted  enterprise  and  courage,  never 
occupied  half  their  own  number  of  French  at  one  time ;  never 
absolutely  defeated  a  single  division — ^never  prevented  any  con- 
siderable enterprise — never,  with  the  exception  of  the  surprise  of 
Figueras,  to  be  hereafter  spoken  of,  performed  any  exploit  seriously 
affecting  the  operations  of  a  single  "  corps  d'arm6e." 

It  is  true,  that  if  a  whole  nation  will  but  persevere  in  such  a 
system,  it  must  in  time  destroy  the  most  numerous  armies.  But 
no  people  will  thus  persevere ;  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  timid,  the 
helpless,  are  all  hinderers  of  the  bold  and  robust.  There  will,  also, 
be  a  difficulty  to  procure  arms,  for  it  is  not  on  every  occasion  that 
so  rich  and  powerftil  a  people  as  the  English  will  be  found  in 
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aOiaiice  with  insmrectioD ;  and  when  the  inyadera  follow  op  their 
▼ictmes  bj  a  pradent  oondact,  as  was  the  case  with  Suchet  and 
Bome  others  of  the  French  genends,  the  result  is  certain.  The 
desire  of  ease  natural  to  mankind,  prevails  against  the  soggestiona 
of  honor ;  and  although  the  opportunitj  of  covering  personal  am- 
bition with  the  garb  of  patriotism  maj  cause  manj  attempts  to 
throw  off  the  joke,  the  bulk  of  the  invaded  people  wiU  gradually 
become  submissive  and  tranquiL  It  is  a  fiict  that,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  measures  resorted  to  bj  the  pardda  chiefs  to  fill  their 
ranks,  deserters  from  the  French  and  even  from  the  British  fonned 
one-third  of  their  bands. 

To  raise  a  whole  people  against  an  invader  maj  be  easy,  but  to 
direct  the  energy  thus  aroused  is  a  gigantic  task,  and,  if  misdi- 
rected, the  result  will  be  more  injurious  than  advantageous.  That 
it  was  misdirected  in  Spain  was  the  opinion  of  many  able  men  of 
all  sides,  and  to  represent  it  otherwise,  is  to  make  history  give  false 
lessons  to  posterity.  Portugal  was  thrown  completely  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Wellington,  but  that  great  man,  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  encouraging  independent 
bands,  enforced  a  military  organization  upon  totally  different  prin- 
ciples. The  people  were,  indeed,  called  upon  and  obliged  to  resist 
the  enemy,  but  it  was  under  a  regular  system,  by  which  all  classes 
were  kept  in  just  bounds,  and  the  whole  physical  and  moral  power 
of  the  nation  rendered  subservient  to  the  plan  of  the  General-in- 
chief.  To  act  differently  is  to  confess  weakness :  it  is  to  say  that 
the  government,  being  unequal  to  the  direction  of  afl^drs,  permits 
anarchy. 

The  partida  system  in  Spain  was  the  offspring  of  disorder,  and 
disorder  in  war  is  weakness  accompanied  by  ills  the  least  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  produce  rum.  It  is  in  such  a  warfare,  that  habits 
of  unbridled  license,  of  unprincipled  violence,  and  disrespect  for 
the  rights  of  property  are  quickly  contracted,  and  render  men  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  citizens ;  and  yet  it  has  with  singular  inconsist* 
ency  been  cited  as  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy, 
by  politicians  who  hold  regular  armies  in  abhorrence,  although  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  temper- 
ance, regularity,  and  decent  manners  are  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  latter's  discipline. 

Regular  armies  have  seldom  failed  to  produce  great  men,  and 
one  great  man  is  sufficient  to  save  a  nation ;  but  when  every  per- 
son is  permitted  to  make  war  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to 
himself,  ibr  one  that  comes  forward  with  patriotic  intentions,  there 
will  be  two  to  act  from  personal  interest ;  in  short,  there  will  be 
more  robbers  than  generals.    One  of  the  first  exploits  of  Espoz  y 
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Hina  was  to  slaj  Uie  oommander  of  a  neighboring  band,  because, 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  he  was  laundering  his  own  conntrj- 
xnen  :*  nay,  this,  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  chiefs,  would  never 
suffer  any  other  partida  than  his  own  to  be  in  his  district ;  he  also, 
as  I  have  before  related,  made  a  species  of  commercial  treaty  with 
the  French,  and  strove  earnestly  and  successfully  to  raise  his  band 
to  the  dignily  of  a  regular  force.  Nor  was  this  manner  of  consid- 
ering the  guerilla  system  confined'  to  the  one  side.  The  following 
observations  of  St.  Cyr,  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  show  that, 
after  considerable  experience  of  this  mode  of  warfare,  he  also  felt 
that  the  evil  was  greater  than  the  benefit : 

"  Far  from  casting  general  blame  on  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Catalans,  I  admired  them ;  but,  as  they  often  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  reason,  their  heroism  was  detrimental  to  their  cause.  Many 
times  it  caused  the  destruction  of  whole  populations  without  neces- 
sity and  without  advantage. 

^When  a  country  is  invaded  by  an  army  stronger  than  that 
which  defends  it,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  population  should 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops,  and  lend  them  every  support ; 
but,  without  an  absolute  necessity,  the  former  should  not  be  brought 
on  to  the  field  of  battle."  ''  It  is  inhuman  to  place  their  inexperi- 
ence in  opposition  to  hardened  veterans. 

^  Instead  of  exasperating  the  people  of  Catalonia,  the  leaders  should 
have  endeavored  to  ccUm  them,  and  have  directed  their  ardor  so  as 
to  second  the  army  on  great  occasions.  But  they  excited  them 
without  cessation,  led  them  day  after  day  into  fire,  fatigued  them, 
harassed  them,  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations,  to  embark 
if  they  were  on  the  coast,  if  inland  to  take  to  the  mountains  and 
perish  of  misery  within  sight  of  their  own  homes,  thus  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  a  hungry  and  exasperated  soldiery.  The  people's 
ardor  was  exhausted  daily  in  partial  operations;  and  hence,  on 
great  occasions,  when  they  could  have  been  eminently  useful,  they 
were  not  to  be  had. 

^  Their  good  will  had  been  so  often  abused  by  the  folly  of  their 
leaders,  that  many  times  their  assistance  was  called  for  in  vain. 
The  peasantry,  of  whom  so  much  had  been  demanded,  began  to 
demand  in  their  turn.  They  insisted  that  the  soldiers  should  fight 
always  to  the  last  gasp,  were  angry  when  the  latter  retreated,  and 
robbed  and  ill-used  them  when  broken  by  defeat. 

^  They  had  been  so  excited,  so  exasperated  against  the  French, 
that  they  became  habitually  ferocious,  and  their  ferocity  was  often 
as  dangerous  to  their  own  party  as  to  the  enemy.  The  atrocities 
committed  against  their  own  chie&  disgusted  the  most  patriotic, 

•  Sztnust  ihwi  tbe  Idifb  of  Mina. 
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alwted  ihar  seal,  anaed  the  middle  cIbbot  to  desire  peaee  m  tlie 
<m\j  remedj  of  ft  sjstem  so  replete  wuh  disorder.  NmnberB  of 
distingaisbed  men,  eren  those  who  had  Tehementljr  opposed  Joseph 
at  lint,  began  to  abandon  Ferdinand ;  and  it  is  oertain  that,  bnt  for 
the  expedition  to  Rossiay  thai  branch  of  the  BoviImxis  which  reigns 
in  Spain  would  never  hare  remoonted  the  throne. 

**  The  cmelties  exercised  opoo  the  French  military  were  as  little 
conformable  to  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards.  Those  men  were  bat 
the  slaTcs  of  their  datj  and  of  the  state ;  certain  of  death  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  hUer,  the  j,  like  the  Spaniards,  were  yictims  of  the 
same  ambition.  The  soldier  natorallj  becomes  cmel  in  protracted 
warfare ;  but  the  treatment  experienced  from  the  Catalanfl  brought 
out  this  disposition  prematurelj ;  and  that  nnhi^pj  pe<^le  were 
themselves  the  victims  of  a  crueltj,  which,  either  of  their  own  will  or 
excited  hj  others,  ihej  had  exercised  upon  those  troojps  that  fell 
into  their  power ;  and  this  without  anj  advantage  to  their  canse, 
while  a  contrary  systom  would,  in  a  little  time,  have  broken  up  the 
seventh  corps — seeing  that  the  lattor  was  composed  of  foreigners, 
naturally  inclined  to  desert  But  the  murders  of  all  wounded,  and 
sick,  and  helpless  men,  created  such  horror,  that  the  desertion, 
which  at  first  menaced  total  destruction,  ceased  entirely.'' 

Such  were  St  Cyr's  opinions ;  and,  assuredly,  the  struggle  in 
Catabnia,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  resume  the  relation,  was  not 
the  least  successful  in  Spain. 


CHAPTER  n 

CMitintifttion  of  the  opentioni  in  Cstalonia^-St  Cyr  sendB  Leoohi  to  the  Am- 
purdan :  he  retoms  with  the  intelligenoe  of  the  Austrian  war,  of  Verdier's 
arrival  in  the  Ampardan,  and  of  Aagerean'a  appmntment  to  the  oommand  of 
the  eevonth  corps — Augereaa's  inflated  proclamation— It  is  torn  down  by  the 
Catalonians— He  remains  sick  at  Perpignan — St.  Crr  continues  to  command — 
Reftosee  to  obey  Joseph's  ordent  to  remove  into  Arsfron— Presses  Verdier  to 
oommenoe  the  siege  or  Gerona — Reinforces  Verdier — Remains  himself  at  Vioh — 
Conitanoy  of  the  Spaniards — St.  Cyr  marches  from  Vioh,  defeats  three  Spanish 
battalions,  and  captures  a  convoy— Storms  St.  Feliea  de  Qnixols-^Takes  a 
position  to  cover  Verdier's  operations — Siege  of  Gerona— State  of  the  con* 
tending  parties— Assault  of  Moi\jouic  fails — General  Fontanea  storms  Palamoa 
^Wimplbn  and  the  Milani  make  a  vain  attempt  to  throw  succors  into  Gerona 
— Hoi^ouio  absuboned. 

OPERATIONS   IN   CATALONIA. 

The  narrative  of  the  Catalonian  affairs  was  broken  off  at  the 
moment  when  St  Cjr,  having  established  his  quarters  at  Vicfa, 
received  intolligenoe  of  the  Austrian  war,  and  that  Barcelona  had 
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been  relieved  bj  the  aqiiadTon  of  Admini]  Gomasa*  His  whole 
attention  was  then  directed  towards  Gerona ;  and  with  a  view  to 
hastening  Greneral  Reille's  preparation  for  the  siege  of  that  place, 
a  second  detachment,  under  Lecchi,  proceeded  to  Ampardan.  Dur- 
ring  this  time,  Coupignj  continued  at  Tarragmiay  and  Blake  made 
his  fatal  march  into  Aragon  ;  but  those  troops  which^  under  Milans 
and  Wimpfen,  had  composed  Reding's  left  wing,  were  oontinuallj 
skirmishing  with  the  French  posts  in  the  valley  of  Vich,  and  the 
partisans,  espedallj  Claros  and  the  Doctor  Bovira,  molested  the 
communications  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  before. 

-  Lecchi  retomed,  about  the  18th  of  May,  with  the  intelligence 
that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Paris  for  Germany,  that  General  Ver- 
dier  had  replaced  Reille  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  that  Marshal  Auge* 
reau  had  reached  Perpignan  in  his  way  to  supersede  St  Cyr  hua- 
self  in  the  command  of  the  seventh  corps.  The  latter  part  of  this 
information  gave  St  Cyr  infinite  discontent  In  his  ^^  Journal  of 
Operations,"  he  asserts  that  his  successor  earnestly  sought  for  the 
appointment,  and  his  own  observations  on  the  occasion  are  sarcastic 
and  contemptuous  of  his  rival 

Augereau,  who,  having  served  in  Catalonia  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  imagined  that  he  had  then  acquired  an  infiuence 
which  might  be  revived  on  the  present  occasion,  framed  a  procla- 
mation that  vied  with  the  most  inflated  of  Spanish  manifestoes ; 
but  the  latter,  although  turgid,  were  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  whereas  Augereau's  address,  being  at  utter  variance 
with  those  feelings,  was  a  pure  folly.  This  proclamation  he  sent 
into  Catalonia,  escorted  by  a  battalion ;  but  even  on  the  frontier, 
the  Miguelette  colonel.  Porta,  defeated  the  escort,  and  tore  down 
the  few  copies  that  had  been  posted.  Augereau,  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  remained  at  Perpignan ;  and  St  Cyr  continued  to  command, 
but  reluctantly,  because  (as  he  affirms)  the  officers  and  soldiers 
were  neglected,  and  himself  exposed  to  various  indignities,  the 
effects  of  Napoleon's  ill-wilL  The  most  serious  of  these  affironts 
was  permitting  Yerdier  to  corresp<xid  directly  with  the  Mmister  of 
War  in  France,  and  the  publishing  of  his  reports  in  preference  to 
St  Cyr's.  For  these  reasons,  the  latter  says  he  contented  himself 
with  a  simple  dischai^  of  his  duty.  But,  after  the  conspiracy  in 
the  second  corps.  Napoleon  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  coldness 
towards  an  officer  who^however  free  himself  from  encouraging  the 
malcontents  in  the  French  army,  was  certainly  designed  for  their 
leader.  It  is  rather  to  be  admired  t^at  the  Emperor  discovered  so 
little  jealousy.  When  a  man  has  once  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
power,  he  must  inevitably  give  offence  to  his  former  comrades ;  for^ 

*  See  TOLL  p.  421. 
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as  all  boDors  and  rewards  flowing  from  him  are  taken  as  personal 
&Yor8,  so  all  checks  and  digfalSy  or  even  the  cessation  of  benefits, 
are  regarded  as  personal  injuries.  Where  the  sanction  of  time  is 
wanting  to  ident^  the  soyereign  with  the  country,  the  discontented 
easily  convince  themselyes  that  revenge  is  patriotism. 

While  St  Cjr  was  preparing  for  the  siege  of  Gerona,  Joseph, 
as  we  have  seen,  directed  him  to  march  into  Aragon,  to  repel 
Blake's  movement  against  Suchet*  This  order  he  refused  to  obey, 
and  with  reason ;  for  it  would  have  been  a  great  error  to  permit 
Blake's  false  movement  to  occupy  two  ^  corps  d'armee,"  and  so  re- 
tard the  siege  of  Grerona,  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  French 
affairs  in  Catabnia.  Barcelona  was  never  safe  while  Hostalrich 
and  Gerona  were  in  the  Spaniards'  possession.  St  Cyr  was  well 
aware  of  this,  but  the  evils  of  a  divided  command  are  soon  felt. 
He  who  had  been  successful  in  all  his  operations,  was  urgent,  for 
many  reasons,  to  commence  the  siege  without  delay ;  but  Verdier, 
who  had  failed  at  Zaragoza,  was  cautious  in  attacking  a  town  which 
had  twice  baffled  Duhesme ;  and  when  pressed  to  begin,  complained, 
that  he  could  not,  after  placing  garrisons  in  Rosas  and  Figueras, 
bring  ten  thousand  men  before  Gerona,  which,  seeing  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  works,  were  insufficient 

St.  Cjr,  disregarding  die  worics,  observed  that  the  garrison  did 
not  exceed  three  thousand  men,  that  it  could  not  well  be  increased, 
and  that  expedition  was  of  more  consequence  than  numbers.  Nev- 
ertheless, considering  that  a  d6p6t  of  provisions,  established  for  the 
service  of  the  siege  at  Figueras,  and  which  it  was  unlikely  Napo- 
leon would  replenish,  must,  by  delay,  be  exhausted,  as  well  as  the 
supplies  which  he  had  himself  collected  at  Yich,  he  sent  all  his  own 
cannoniers,  sappers,  and  artillery  horses,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
and  six  battalions  of  infantry  to  the  Ampurdan,  and  having  thus  in- 
creased the  number  of  troops  there  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  again 
urged  Yerdier  to  be  expeditious. 

These  reinforcements  marched  the  2dd  of  May,  and  the  covering 
army,  diminished  to  about  twelve  thousand  men  under  anns,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  valley  of  Yich  until  the  middle  of  June.  During 
this  time,  the  Migueletes  often  skirmished  with  the  advanced  posts, 
but  without  skiU  or  profit ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  always 
remained  in  the  high  mountains  unsheltered  and  starving, ;  sdll 
firm  of  resolution  not  to  dwell  with  the  u^vaders.  This  may  be 
attributed  partly  to  fear,  but  more  to  that  susceptibility  to  grand 
sentiments,  which  distinguishes  the  Spanish  peasants,  \lthougfa 
little  remarkable  for  haidihood  m  the  field,  their  Moor  n  blood  is 
attested  by  their  fortitude ;  men  and  women  alike,  they  endure  ca- 

*  Sm  pag«  185. 
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lamitj  with  a  singalar  and  unostentatious  courage.  In  this  they  are 
tmlj  admirable.  But  their  virtues  are  passiye,  their  faults  active, 
and,  oontinuallj  instigated  bj  a  peculiar  arrogance,  tbey  are  per- 
petually projecting  enterprises  which  they  bave  not  sufficient  vigor 
to  execute,  although  at  all  times  they  are  confident  and  boasting 
more  than  becomes  either  wise  or  brave  men. 

Early  in  June,  St  Cyr,  having  consumed  nearly  all  his  com,  re- 
solved to  approach  Gerona,  and  secure  the  harvest  which  was 
almost  ripe  in  that  district ;  but,  previous  to  quitting  Yich,  he  sent 
his  sick  and  wounded  men,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Barcelona,  and 
disposed  his  reserves  in  such  -a  manner  that  the  operation  was 
effected  without  loss.  The  army,  loaded  with  as  much  grain  as  the 
men  could  carry,  then  commenced  crossing  the  mountains  which 
separate  Yich  from  the  districts  of  Gerona  and  Hostalrich.  In 
two  days  it  passed  by  Folgarolas,  San  Satumino,  Santa  Hillario, 
and  Santa  Coloma  de  Farnes;  the  head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Caldas  de  Malavella  on  the  20th,  the  fort  of  St  Felieu  de  Quixols 
was  stormed  on  the  2l8t,  and  the  Spanish  privateers  driven  to  seek 
another  harbor.  The  French  then  occupied  a  half  circle,  extend- 
ing from  St  Felieu  to  the  Ofia  river.  Intermediate  posts  were  es- 
tablished at  St  Grace,  Yidreras,  Mallorquinas,  Rieu  de  Arenas, 
Santa  Goloma  de  Fames,  Castafia,  and  Brunola,  thus  cutting  off 
the  communication  between  Gerona  and  the  districts  occupie^i  by 
Ck>upigny,  Wimpfen,  the  Milans,  and  Glares. 

During  the  march  from  Yich,  the  French  defeated  three  Spanish 
battalions,  and  captured  a  convoy,  coming  from  the  side  of  Marto- 
rel,  and  destined  for  Grerona.  St  Cyr  calls  them  the  forerunners 
of  Blake's  army — a  curious  error,  for  Blake  was,  on  that  very  day, 
being  defeated  at  Belchite,  two  hundred  miles  from  Santa  Coloma. 
Strictly  speaking,  thero  was,  at  this  period,  no  Catalonian  army ;  the 
few  troops  that  kept  the  field  were  acting  independently.  Cou- 
pigny,  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  remained  at  Tarragona, 
where  he  and  the  other  authorities,  more  occupied  with  personal 
quarrels  and  political  intrigues  than  with  military  affairs,  were 
thwarting  each  other.  Thus  the  Spanish  and  French  operations 
were  alike  weakened  by  internal  divisions. 

Yerdier  was  slow,  cautious,  and  more  attentive  to  the  facilities 
afforded  for  resistance  than  to  the  number  of  regular  soldiers  within 
the  works.  He,  or  rather  Beille,  had  appeared  before  Gerona  on 
the  6th  of  May,  but  it  was  not  till  the  4th  of  June  that,  reinforced 
with  Lecchi's  division,  he  completed  the  investment  of  the  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ter.  On  the  8th,  however,  ground  was  broken ; 
and  thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  Blake,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  was  advancing  against  Zaragoza,  in  other  words,  seeking 
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to  wrest  Aragon  fiiom  the  French,  Catalonia  was  slipping  from  his 
own  hands. 

THIRD    8IEOE   OF   GERONA. 

When  this  memorable  siego  commenced,  the  relative  situations 
of  the  contending  parties  were  as  follows : — Eighteen  thousand 
French  held  the  Ampurdan,  and  invested  the  place.  Of  this  num- 
ber about  four  thousand  were  in  Figueras,  Bosas,  and  the  smaller 
posts  of  communication ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Yerdier  found 
the  first-named  place,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance,  destittUe 
of  a  garriwriy  when  he  arrived  there  from  France ;  a  fact  consist- 
ent with  Lord  Collingwood's  description  of  the  Catalan  warfarey 
but  irreconcilable  with  the  enterprise  and  vigor  attributed  to  them 
bj  others. 

St  Cjr,  the  distribution  of  whose  forces  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, covered  the  siege  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  Duhesme, 
having  about  ten  thousand,  including  sick,  continued  to  hold  Bar- 
celona.* Forty  thousand  French  were,  therefore,  disposed  between 
that  city  and  Figueras ;  while,  on  the  Spanish  side,  there  was  no 
preparation.  Blake  was  still  in  Aragon;  Coupigny,  with  six  thou- 
sand of  the  worst  troops,  was  at  Tarragona ;  the  Milans  watched 
Duhesme ;  Wimpfen,  with  a  few  thousand,  held  the  country  about 
the  upper  Llobregat ;  Juan  Claros  and  Bovira  kept  the  mountains 
on  the  side  of  Olat  and  Bipol ;  and,  in  the  higher  Catalonia,  small 
bands  of  Migueletes  were  dispersed  under  different  chiefs.  The 
Somatenes,  however,  continuing  their  own  system  of  warfare,  not 
only  disregarded  the  generals  as  in  the  time  of  Beding,  but  fell 
upon  and  robbed  the  regular  troops,  whenever  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  The  Spanish  privateers,  dislodged  from  St.  FeUeu, 
now  resorted  to  Palamos  bay,  and  the  English  fleet,  under  Lord 
CoUingwood,  watched  incessantly  to  prevent  any  French  squadron, 
or  even  single  vessels,  from  carrying  provisions  by  the  coast. 

From  Gerona,  the  Governor  did  not  fail  to  call  loudly  cm  the 
generals,  and  even  on  the  Supreme  Central  JuntOj  for  succors,  but 
his  cry  was  disregarded,  and  when  the  siege  commenced,  his  gar- 
rison did  not  exceed  three  thousand  regular  troops,  his  magazines 
and  hospitals  were  but  scantily  provided,  and  he  had  no  money. 
Alvarez  Mariano  was,  however,  of  a  lofty  spirit,  great  fortitude,  and 
in  no  manner  daunted. 

The  works  of  Gerona,  already  described,  were  little  changed 
since  the  first  siege ;  there,  however,  as  in  Zaragoza,  by  a  mixture 
of  superstition,  patriotism,  and  military  regulations,  the  moral  as  well 
as  physical  force  of  the  dty  had  been  called  forth.    There,  like- 

*  Imptrisl  Muster  BoU,  MS. 
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wise,  a  sickness,  oommon  ftt  a  particular  season  of  the  jear,  was 
looked  for  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  besi^^ers ;  and  there  also  women 
were  enrolled,  under  the  title  of  the  company  of  Sta.  Barbara,  to 
carry  off  the  wounded,  and  to  wait  upon  the  hospitals,  and  at  every 
breath  of  air,  says  St.  Cyr,  their  ribbons  were  seen  to  float  amidst 
the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  I  To  evince  his  own  resolution,  the 
Governor  forbade  the  mention  of  a  capitulation  under  pain  of 
death ;  but  severe  punishments  were  only  denounced,  not  inflicted. 
Alvarez,  mastier  of  his  actions,  and  capable  of  commanding  without 
phrensy,  had  recourse  to  no  barbarous  methods  of  enforcing  author- 
ity ;  obstinate  his  defence  was,  and  full  of  suffering  to  the  besieged, 
yet  free  from  the  stain  of  cruelty,  and  rich  in  honor. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  siege  was  begun,  and  on  the  12th  one 
mortar-battery,  erected  at  Casen  Hocca  on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  and 
two  breaching-batteries,  established  against  Fort  Monjouic,  being 
ready  to  play,  the  town  was  summoned  in  form.  The  answer  was 
an  intimation  that  henceforth  all  flags  of  truce  would  be  fired  upon, 
which  was  the  only  proceeding  indicative  of  the  barbarian  in  the 
conduct  of  Alvarez. 

The  13th,  the  small  suburb  of  Pedreto  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  French,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  batteries 
opened  against  Monjouic,  while  the  town^was  bombarded  from 
Casen  Rooca.  The  17th,  the  besieged  drove  the  enemy  from  Pe- 
dreto, but  were  finally  repulsed  wiUi  the  loss  of  above  a  hundred 

The  19th,  the  stone  towers  of  St  Narcis  and  St  Louis,  forming 
the  outworks  of  Monjouic,  being  assaulted,  the  besieged,  panic- 
stricken,  abandoned  them  and  the  tower  of  St  Daniel  also.  The 
French  immediately  erected  breaching-batteries,  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  northern  bastion  of  Monjouic  Tempestuous  weather 
retarded  their  works,  but  they  made  a  practicable  opening  by  the 
4th  of  July,  and  with  a  strange  temerity  resolved  to  give  the  assault, 
although  Uie  flank  fire  of  the  worics  was  not  silenced,  nor  the  glacis 
crowned,  Yior  the  covered  way  or  counterscarp  injured,  and  that  a 
half-moon,  in  a  perfect  state,  covered  the  approaches  to  the  breach. 
The  latter  was  proved  by  the  engineers  in  a  false  attack  on  the 
night  of  the  4th,  and  the  resolution  to  assault  was  then  adopted, 
yet  the  storming  force  drawn  from  the  several  quarters  of  invest- 
ment was  only  assembled  in  the  trenches  on  the  night  of  the  7th ; 
and  during  these  four  days,  as  the  batteries  ceased  to  play,  the 
Spaniards  retrenched  and  bairicadoed  the  opening. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8tb,  the  French  column, 
jumping  out  of  the  trenches,  rapidly  cleared  the  space  between 
them  an^  the  fort,  descended  the  ditch,  and  mounted  to  the  assault 
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with  great  resolution ;  but  the  Spaniards  had  so  strengthened  the 
defences  that  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  the  assailants,  taken 
in  flank  and  rear  by  the  fire  from  the  half-moon,  the  covered  way, 
and  the  eastern  bastion,  were  driven  back.  Twice  they  renewed 
the  attempt,  but  their  assault  failed,  with  a  loss  of  a  thousand  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  success  of  the  besieged  was  however 
mitigated  by  an  accidental  explosion,  which  destroyed  the  garrison 
of  the  small  fort  of  St  Juan,  situated  between  Monjouic  and  the 
city. 

About  the  period  of  this  assault,  which  was  given  without  St 
Cyr's  knowle<%e,  the  latter,  finding  that  Qaros  and  Rovira  inter- 
rupted the  convoys  coming  from  Figueras  to  Geroda,  withdrew  a 
brigade  of  Souham's  division  from  Santa  Goloma  de  Fames,  and 
posted  it  on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  at  Baftolas.  The  troops  on  the 
side  of  Hostalrich  were  thus  reduced  to  about  eight  thousand  men 
under  arms,  although  an  effort  to  raise  the  siege  was  to  be  expected ; 
for  letters  from  Alvarez,  urgently  demanding  succors  of  BlAe,  had 
been  intercepted,  and  the  latter,  after  his  defeat  in  Aragon,  was,  as 
I  have  said,  collecting  men  at  Tarragona. 

Meanwhile,  to  secure  the  coast-line  from  Rosas  to  Quixols  before 
Blake  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  St.  Cyr  resolved  to  take 
Palamos.  To  effect  this,  General  Fontanes  marched  from  St. 
Felieu  on  the  5th  of  July  with  an  Italian  brigade,  six  guns,  and 
some  squadrons  of  dragoons.  Twice  he  summoned  the  place,  and 
the  bearer  being  each  time  treated  with  scorn,  the  troops  moved  on 
to  the  attack ;  but  in  passing  a  fiat  part  of  the  coast  near  Torre 
Yalenti,  they  were  cannonaded  by  six  gun-boats  so  sharply,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  road  until  the  artillerv  had  obliged  the 
boc^  to  sheer  off. 

STORMING   OF  PALAMOS. 

This  town  having  a  good  roadstead,  and  being  only  one  march 
from  Grerona,  was  necesoEuily  a  place  of  importance ;  and  the  works, 
although  partly  ruined,  were  so  far  repair^  by  the  CataJans  as  to 
be  capable  of  some  defence.  Twenty  guns  were  mounted,  and  the 
town,  built  on  a  narrow  rocky  peninsula,  had  but  one  fh>nt,  the 
approach  to  which  was  over  an  open  plain  completely  commanded 
from  the  left  by  some  very  rugged  hills,  on  which  a  considerable 
number  of  Somatenes  were  assembled,  with  their  line  touching 
upon  the  walls  of  the  town.  Fontanes  drove  the  Somatenes  from 
this  position,  and  a  third  time  summoned  the  place  to  surrender, 
rhe  bearer  was  killed,  and  the  Italians  immediately  stormed  the 
works.  The  Spaniards,  fiying  towards  the  shore,  endeavored  to 
get  on  board  their  vessels,  but  the  latter  put  off  to  sea,  and  some 
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of  Fontanes'  tnx^  honng  tamed  the  town  durixig  the  aotioii)  in* 
tercepted  the  fugitives,  and  put  aU  to  the  sword. 

Scarcely  had  Palamos  &lleii  when  Wimpfen  and  the  Milans, 
arriTing  near  Hostalxich,  began  to  harass  Souham's  outposts  at 
Santa  Coloma,  hoping  to  draw  St  Cyr's  attention  to  that  side, 
while  a  reinforcement  for  the  garrison  of  Gerona  should  pass 
through  the  left  of  the  line  into  the  city.  The  French  Greneral 
was  not  deceived,  but  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  one  Marshal,  an  Englishman,  endeavored  to  penetrate 
secretly  through  the  enemy's  posts  at  Llagostera ;  they  were  accom- 
panied by  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alvarez,  called  Rich,  apparently  an 
Englishman  also,  and  they  succeeded  on  the  9th  in  passing  Gene- 
ral Fine's  posts  unobserved.  Unfortunately  a  stra^ler  was  taken, 
and  St.  Cyr  being  thus  informed  of  the  march,  and  judging  that  the 
attempt  to  break  the  line  of  investment  would  be  miade  in  the  night, 
and  by  the  road  of  Casa  de  Selva,  immediately  placed  one  body  of 
men  in  ambush  near  that  point,  and  sent  another  in  pursuit  of  the 
succoring  column. 

As  the  French  General  had  foreseen,  the  Spaniaids  continued 
their  march  through  the  hills  at  dusk,  but  being  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  the  ambuscade,  hastily  retired,  and  the  next  day  fell  in  with  the 
other  troops,  and  lost  a  thousand  men ;  the  rest  dispersing,  esaH[>6d 
the  enemy,  yet  were  ill  used  and  robbed  of  their  arms  by  the  So- 
matenes.  St.  Cyr  says  that  Mr.  Marshal  having  ofiered  to  capitu- 
late, fled  during  the  negotiation,  and  thus  abandoned  hia  men ;  but 
the  Spanish  General  Coupigny  affirmed  that  the  men  abandoned 
Marshal,  and  refused  to  fight;  that  Rich  ran  away  before  he  had 
seen  the  enemy,  and  that  both  he  and  the  troops  merited  severe 
punishment.  It  is  also  certain  that  Marshal's  flight  was  to  Gerooa, 
where  he  afterwards  fell  fighting  gallantly. 

This  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt  by  Alvarez.  Sickness  and 
battle  had  already  reduced  his  garrison  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
he  was  thus  debarred  the  best  of  aU  defences,  namely,  firequent 
sallies  as  the  enemy  neared  the  walls ;  his  resolution  was  unshaken, 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  with  Coupigny,  and  even 
denounced  his  inactivity  to  the  Supreme  Junta.  That  Greneral 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  Blake's  absence,  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  danger  of  carrying  the  contagious  sickness  of  Tarra- 
gona into  Gerona,-  and  finally  adduced  Colonel  Marshal's  unfortu- 
nate attempt,  as  a  proof  that  due  exertion  had  been  made.  Yet  he 
could  not  deny  that  Gerona  had  been  invested  two  months,  had 
sustained  forty  days  of  open  trenches,  a  bombardment  and  an 
assault  without  any  succor,  and  that  during  that  time  he  himself 
VOL.  n.  10 
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iiiiiiilnnil  It  Timrnir,  -^-^  ^  ^"fT  ^  H^^^^^ch  with  aH  the 

r??:^tSrlJS^  tJ^en  the  Ft-*  a-^*^  tj^t  ^^^^ 
CoopiciiTiiorBkke  had  mj  mtention  of  commg  to  the  rchef  of 
GefS,  unta  sickness  «id  fiunuie, which  P«f»^ J^^^^  ^^ 
heriegeis  asoD  thehesieged,8hoiddhaYew«keiiedtl2^ 
i&met;  and  this  tdan  receives  nnqnafafie^  praise  from  St.  Cyr, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  with  «i  ^,  ^^^^f  J?^' 
leqniring  six  thousand  men  toman  the  works  and  havmg  but  fifteen 
hundred,  might  fall  at  an j  moment. 

After  the  fiulnie  rf  the  assault  at  Monjooic,  Verdier  recommenced 
his  approaches  in  due  form,  opened  galleries  for  a  mine,  and  mtei^ 
rnpted  the  oommunication  with  the  city  by  posting  men  m  the  ruins 
of  the  Uttk  fort  of  St  Juan  ;  his  operations  were,  however,  retarded 
by  Claros  and  Bovira,  who  captured  a  convoy  of  powder  dose  to 
the  Frendi  frontier ;  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  events, 
the  brigade  from  Souham's  division  was  pushed  from  Bailolas  to 
St  Lorenzo  de  la  Muja.  ^    .  ,    .      ^  j 

The  2d  of  August,  the  fortified  convent  of  St  Darnel,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Galligan,  between  the  Constable  fort  and  Mon- 
jouic,  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  thus  entirely  intercepted  the 
oommunication  between  the  latter  place  and  the  city.  The  4th  of 
August,  the  glacis  of  Monjouic  being  crowned,  the  counterscaq^ 
blown  in  and  the  fiank  defences  ruin^  the  ditch  was  passed,  and 
the  half-moon  in  front  of  the  curtain  carried  by  storm,  but  no 
lodgment  was  effected.  Inuring  this  day,  Alvarez  made  an  unsuc- 
cessfril  effort  to  retake  the  ruins  of  St  Juan,  and  at  the  same  time, 
two  hundred  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the  sea-coast  with  pro- 
visions, and  penetrated  to  the  convent  of  St  Daniel,  thinking  that 
their  countrymen  still  held  it,  were  made  prisoners. 

On  the  ditiy  the  engineers  having  ascertiuned  that  the  northern 
bastion  being  hollow,  the  troops  would,  after  storming  it,  be  obliged 
to  descend  a  scarp  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  dianged  the  line  of 
attack,  and  commenced  new  approaches  against  the  eastern  bastion. 
A  second  practicable  breach  was  soon  opened,  and  preparations  made 
for  storming  on  the  12th,  but  in  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  garrison 
blew  up  the  magazines,  spiked  the  guns,  and,  without  loss,  regained 
Gerona.  Thus  the  fort  fell,  after  thirty-seven  days  of  open  trenches 
and  one  assault 
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dsrofi  ftDd  BoTin  attack  Baseum  and  spread  diamay  aloiw  the  FreDch  frontier 
— ^Two  Spaaiah  officera  mm  the  Tsr  and  enter  Gemna  with  anooora — ^Alvaies 
remanatratea  with  the  Jnnta  of  Catalonia— Bad  condoct  of  the  latter— Blake 
advanoea  to  the  aid  of  the  dtj — ^Pestilence  there— Affects  the  French  annT'— 
8L  Cyr'a  flrmneea— Blake'a  timid  operationa — O^Bonnell  fights  Sonham,  but 
without  aneeeaa— St.  Cjt  takea  a  poaition  of  battle— Garda  Conde  'Ibroaa  the 
French  linea  and  introdncea  a  convoy  into  Oerona— Blake  retiroa— Siege  le- 
anmed — Gaida  Conde  comes  oat  of  the  dty — Bidicaloos  error  of  the  French — 
Conde  foroea  the  French  linea  and  escapes— Asaaalt  on  Gevona  fiiils — Blake 
advanoea  a  second  time— Sends  another  convov  under  the  command  of  O^Don- 
nell  to  the  d^ — O'Bonnell  wiUi  the  head  of  the  convoy  anoceeda,  the  remain- 
der is  cot  off— Blake^a  incapadty— Ue  retirea— St.  Cyr  goea  to  Perpigium — 
Aogerean  takes  the  command  of  the  siege— O'Donnellbreaka  throogh  the 
French  linea — ^Blake  advancea  a  third  time— la  beaten  by  Souham— Pino  takea 
Hoatalrich — Admiral  Martin  intercepts  a  French  squadron— Captun  Hollow  ell 
destroys  a  convoy  in  Boaaa  bay — Distress  in  Gerona— Alvarez  is  seiied  with 
delirium,  and  the  dty  surrenders — Obeervationa. 

Vebdieb,  elated  hj  the  capture  of  Monjouic,  boasted,  in  his 
despatches,  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  overcome,  and  thej  were 
unquestionably  great,  for  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  had  obliged 
him  to  raise  his  trenches  instead  of  sinking  them,  and  his  ap- 
proaches had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  flying  sap.  But  he 
likewise  expressed  his  scorn  of  the  garrison,  held  their  future  resist- 
ance cheap,  and  asserted  that  fifteen  days  would  sufiloe  to  take  the 
town,  in  which  he  was  justified  neither  by  past  nor  succeeding 
fiicts.  The  Spaniards,  indignant  at  his  undeserved  contempt, 
redoubled  their  exertions  and  fidsified  all  his  predictions;  and 
while  these  events  were  passing  close  to  Grerona,  Claros  and  Rovira, 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  Migueletes,  attacked 
Bascara,  a  post  between  Figueras  and  Grerona,  at  the  moment  when 
a  convoy,  escorted  by  a  battalion,  had  arrived  there  from  Belgarde. 
The  conmiandant  of  Figueras,  uniting  some  ^^eiu  d^wrmti*  and 
convalescents  to  a  detachment  of  his  garrison,  succored  the  post  on 
the  6th,  but,  meanwhile,  the  escort  of  the  convoy  had  fallen  back 
on  France  suid  spread  such  terror,  that  Augereau  applied  to  St  Cyr 
for  three  thousand  men  to  protect  the  frontier.  That  General 
refiised  this  ill-timed  demand,  and,  in  his  Memoirs,  takes  occasion 
to  censure  the  system  of  movable  columns,  as  more  likely  to  create 
than  to  suppress  insurrections ;  as  being  harassing  to  the  troops, 
weakening  to  the  main  force,  and  yet  ineffectual,  seeing  that  Uie 
peasantry  must  always  be  more  movable  than  the  columns,  and 
better  informed  of  their  marches  and  strength.  There  is  great 
force  in  these  observations,  and  if  an  army  is  in  such  bad  moral 
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discipline  tbat  the  officers  commanding  the  columns  cannot  he 
trusted,  it  is  unanswerable.  It  must  also  he  conceded  that  this 
syirtem,  at  all  times  requiring  a  nice  judgment,  great  talents,  and 
excellent  arrangement,  was  totally  inapplicable  to  the  situation  and 
composition  of  the  seventh  corps.  Yet,  with  good  officers  and  well 
combined  plans,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  more  simple  or  effi- 
cient mode  of  protecting  the  flanks  and  rear  of  an  invading  army, 
than  that  of  movable  columns  supported  by  small  fortifled  posts ; 
and  it  lA  sufficient  that  Napoleon  was  the  creator  of  this  system,  to 
make  a  military  man  doubtful  of  the  soundness  of  St.  Cyr^s  objec- 
tions. The  Emperor^s  views,  opinions,  and  actions  will,  in  defiance 
of  all  attempts  to  lessen  them,  go  down  with  a  wonderful  authority 
to  posterity. 

A  few  days  after  the  affair  of  Bascara,  eight  hundred  volunteers, 
commanded  by  two  officers,  named  Foxa  and  Cantera,  quitted  Olot, 
made  a  secret  march  through  the  mountains,  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  the  10th  upon  the  Ter,  in  front  of  Angeles,  and  being  baffled  in 
an  attempt  to  pass  the  river  there,  descended  the  left  iMink  in  the 
night,  pierced  the  line  of  investment,  and,  crossing  at  a  ford  near 
St.  Pons,  entered  Gerona  at  daybreak.  This  hardy  exploit  gave 
fresh  courage  to  the  garrison ;  yet  the  enemy's  approaches  hourly 
advanced,  pestilence  wasted  the  besieged,  and  the  Spanish  generals 
outside  the  town  still  remained  inactive.  In  this  conjuncture, 
Alvarez  and  his  council  were  not  wanting  to  themselves ;  whfle 
defending  the  half-ruined  walls  of  Gerona  with  inflexible  constancy, 
they  faileid  not  to  remonstrate  against  the  cold-blooded  neglect  of 
those  who  should  have  succored  them.  The  Supreme  Junta  of 
Catalonia  forwarded  their  complaints  to  the  Centnd  Junta  at  Se- 
ville, with  a  remarkable  warmUi  and  manliness  of  expression. 

''The  generals  of  our  army,"  they  said,  ''have  formed  no  efficient 
plan  for  the  relief  of  Gerona;  not  one  of  the  three  lieutenant- 
generals  here  has  been  charged  to  conduct  an  expedition  to  its 
help ;  they  say  that  they  act  in  conformity  to  a  plan  approved  by 
your  Mkjesty.  Can  it  be  true  that  your  Majesty  i^pproves  of  aban- 
doning Gerona  to  her  own  feeble  resources  ?  If  so,  her  destructi<m 
is  inevitable;  and  should  this  calamity  be&l],  will  the  other  places 
of  Catalonia  and  the  Peninsula  have  the  courage  to  imitate  her 
fidelity,  when  they  see  her  temples  and  houses  ruined,  her  heroic 
defenders  dead,  or  in  slavery?  And  if  such  calamities  should 
threaten  towns  in  other  provinces,  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  Cata- 
Ionian  assistance  when  this  most  interesting  place  can  obtain  no  help 
from  them?  Do  you  not  see  the  consequences  of  this  melancholy 
reflection,  which  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the  ardor,  to  desolate  the 
hearts  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  our  just  cause?    Let  this 
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bulwark  of  our  frontier  be  taken,  and  the  province  is  laid  open,  our 
harvests,  treasures,  children,  ourselves,  all  fall  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
country  has  no  longer  any  real  existence." 

In  answer  to  this  addiaess,  money  was  promised,  a  decree  was 
passed  to  lend  Catalonia  every  succor,  and  Blake  received  orders 
to  make  an  immediate  effort  to  raise  the  siege.  But  how  little  did 
the  language  of  the  Spaniards  agree  with  their  actions!  Blake, 
indeed,  as  we  shaU  find,  made  a  feeble  effort  to  save  the  heroic  and 
suffering  city;  but  the  Supreme  Central  Junta  were  only  intent 
upon  thwarting  and  insulting  the  English  General  after  the  battle 
of  Talavera;  and  this  was  the  moment  that  the  Junta  of  Catalonia, 
so  eloquent,  so  patriotic  with  the  pen,  were  selling  to  foreign  mer- 
diants  the  arms  supplied  by  England  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ! 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  when  the  French  fire  had  made 
three  breaches  in  Gerona,  and  the  bombardment  had  reduced  a 
great  part  of  the  city  to  ashes,  Blake  commenced  his  march  fW)m 
Tarragona  with  a  force  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  regulars.  Pro- 
ceeding by  Martorel,  El  Valles,  and  GranoUers,  he  reached  Vich, 
and  from  thence  crossed  the  mountains  to  St.  Hilario,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Wimpfen  and  the  Milans.  As  he  had  free  com- 
munication with  Rovira  and  Claros,  he  could  direct  a  body  of  not 
less  than  twenty  thousand  men  against  the  circle  of  investment,  and 
his  arrival  created  considerable  alarm  among  the  French.  The 
pestilence  which  wasted  the  besieged  was  also  among  the  besiegers, 
and  the  hospitals  of  Figueras  and  Perpignan  contained  many  thou- 
sand patients ;  the  battalions  in  the  field  could  scarcely  muster  a 
third  of  their  nominal  strength.  Even  the  generals  were  obliged 
to  rise  frt>m  sick-beds  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigades;  and 
the  covering  army,  inferior  in  number  to  the  Spanish  force,  was 
extended  along  more  than  thirty  miles  of  mountainous  wooded 
country,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  every  way  favorable  for  Blake's 
operations. 

Yerdier  was  filled  with  apprehension,  lest  a  disastrous  action 
should  oblige  him  to  raise  the  long-protracted  siege,  notwithstand- 
ing his  fore-boasts  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  on  such  occasions 
that  St.  Cyr's  best  qualities  were  developed.  A  most  learned  and 
practised  soldier,  and  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  he  was  firm  in 
execution,  decided  and  prompt  in  council;  and,  although  apparently 
wanting  in  .those  original  and  daring  views  which  mark  the  man 
of  superior  genius,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  fitted  for  strug- 
gling against  difficulties.  So  far  from  fearing  an  immediate  battle, 
he  observed,  "that  it  was  to  be  desired,  because  his  men  were  now 
of  confirmed  courage,  and  Blake's  inaction  was  rather  the  thing  to 
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be  dreaded;  for,  notwithstanding  eveiy  effort,  not  more  than  two 
days'  provisions  could  be  procured,  to  supply  the  troops  when 
together,  and  it  would  be  necessary  afler  that  period  to  scatter 
them  again  in  such  a  manner,  that  scarcely  two  thousand  would  be 
.  disposable  at  any  given  point  The  Spaniards  had  already  com- 
menced skirmishing  in  force  on  the  side  of  Brunola,  and  as  Blake 
expected  fio  reinforcements,  he  would  probably  act  immediately ; 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  as  many  men  as  possible,  in 
the  course  of  the  night  and  next  day,  and  deliver  battle;  and  there 
were  stiU  ten  thousand  good  troops  under  arms,  without  reckoning 
those  that  might  be  spared  from  the  investing  corps.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Blake,  with  an  army,  numerous  indeed,  but 
by  no  means  spirited,  was,  from  frequent  defeat,  become  cautious 
without  being  more  skilful.  He  resolved  to  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  throwing  supplies  of  men  and  provisions  into  the  town;  forget- 
ting that  the  business  of  a  relieving  army  is  not  to  protract,  but  to 
raise  a  siege,  and  that  to  save^Gerona  was  to  save  Catalonia.  He 
had  collected  and  loaded  with  flour  about  two  thousand  beasts  of 
burthen,  placed  them  in  the  mountains,  on  the  sid^  of  Olot,  under 
an  escort  of  four  thousand  infantry  and  five  hundred  cavalry;  and 
Grarcia  Conde,  an  ambitious  and  fiery  young  man,  undertook  to  con- 
duct them  to  Gerona,  by  the  fiat  ground  between  the  Ter  and  the 
Ofia,  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  French  attack.  To  facilitate 
this  attempt,  Blake  caused  Colonel  Henry  O'Donnell  to  fall  upon 
Souham's  posts,  near  Brufiola,  on  the  evening  of  the  8 1st  of  Au- 
gust, supporting  this  attack  with  another  detachment  under  General 
Logoyri.  At  Sae  same  time  he  directed  Colonel  Landen  to  collect 
the  Migueletes  and  Somatenes  on  the  side  of  Falamos,  and  take 
possession  oi  ^N,  S,  de  Jos  Angelos^  a  convent,  situated  on  a  high 
mountain  behind  Monjouic  Ciaros  and  Bovira  also  received  direc- 
tions to  attack  the  French  on  the  side  of  Casen  Rocca.  Thus  the 
enemy  were  to  be  assailed  in  every  quarter,  except  that  on  which 
the  convoy  was  to  pass. 

O'Donnell,  commencing  the  operations,  attacked  and  carried  a 
part  of  the  position  occupied  by  one  of  Souham's  battalions  at 
Bruiiola,  but  the  latter,  with  an  impetuous  charge,  recovered  the 
ground.  The  Spanish  Greneral,  being  then  joined  by  Logoyri, 
renewed  the  skirmish,  but  could  make  no  further  impression  on 
the  enemy.  Meanwliile,  St.  Cyr,  having  transferred  his  head- 
quarters to  Fomels,  was  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  his  troops 
on  the  left  of  the  Ter,  partly,  that  it  was  thought  Blake  would 
attempt  to  penetrate  on  that  side;  partly  that,  being  so  close  to  the 
Spanish  army,  the  French  divisions  might,  if  ordered  to  assemble 
on  their  actual  centre,  be  cut  off  in  detail  during  their  march.     He 
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however  argued  thmt  his  opponent  most  he  exceeding^  tiinld,  or  he 
would  h&Te  attacked  Sonham  with  all  his  forces,  and  hroken  the 
oorering  line  at  once;  wherefore,  seeing  that  such  an  opportonitj 
was  neglected,  he  did  not  fear  to  concentrate  his  own  troops  on  the 
Ofia,  hy  a  flank  march  dose  under  the  heard  of  lus  unskilful 
adversaiy. 

Souham's  division,  fidling  back  in  the  night,  took  post  the  first 
of  September  on  the  heights  of  San  Dalmaz,  reaching  to  Hostalnou, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  the  head  of  Pino's  division  entered  this  line, 
prolonging  it  by  the  lefl,  in  rear  of  the  village  of  Rieudellot.  At 
twelve  o'dock,  these  two  divisions  were  established  in  position,  and 
at  the  distance  of  four  nules  in  their  rear,  Yerdier,  with  a  strong 
detachment  of  the  besieging  corps,  was  placed  in  reserve  on  the 
main  road  to  Gerona.  Lecchi  was  sick,  and  his  troops,  commanded 
by  Millosewitz,  took  post  at  Salt,  guarding  the  bridge  and  the  flat 
ground  about  St  Eugenio ;  having  also  instructions  to  cross  the 
Ter  and  march  against  Rovira  and  Claros,  if  they  should  press  the 
Westphalian  division  which  remained^at  San  Pons.  The  trenches 
under  Moi^ouic  were  guarded.  The  mortar  battery  of  Casen  Rocca 
was  disarmed,  and  the  Westphalians  had  orders,  if  attacked,  to 
retire  to  Sarria  and  look  to  the  security  of  the  pare  and  the  trenches* 

A  thick  fog  and  heavy  rain  interrupted  the  view,  and  both  armies 
remained  apparently  quiet  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when,  the 
weather  clearing,  St  Cyr  rode  to  examine  the  Spanish  positions ; 
for  the  heads  of  Blake's  columns  were  disposed  as  if  he  would  have 
penetrated  at  once,  by  Brunola,  Coloma  de  Fames,  Vidreras,  and 
Mallorquinas.  Scarcely  had  the  French  General  quitted  Fomels, 
when  Garcia  Conde,  who  under  cover  of  the  mist  had  been  moving 
down  the  mountains,  crossed  the  Ter  at  Amer,  and  descended  the 
heights  of  BaHolas  with  his  convoy.  He  was  now  on  the  flat 
ground,  having  two  thousand  men  under  Millosewitz,  placed,  as 
I  have  said,  at  Salt  to  watch  the  garrison  and  the  movements  of 
Rovira  at  Claros,  and  consequently  with  their  rear  to  the  advancing 
convoy. 

Yerdier's  reserve,  the  nearest  support,  was  six  miles  distant,  and 
separated  from  Millosewitz  by  considerable  heights,  and  the  Span- 
ish columns,  coming  into  the  plain  without  meeting  a  single  French 
post,  advanced  unperceived  close  to  the  main  body,  and,  with  one 
charge,  put  the  whole  to  flight  The  fugitives,  in  their  panic,  at 
first  took  the  direction  of  the  town,  but  being  fired  upon,  turned 
towards  the  heights  of  Palau,  made  for  Fomels,  and  would  have 
gone  straight  into  Blake's  camp,  if  they  had  not  met  St  Cyr  on  his 
return  from  viewing  that  Greneral's  position.  Rallying  and  rein- 
forcing them  with  a  battalion  from  Pino's  division,  St  Cyr  instantly 
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directed  them  back  again  upon  Salt,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  Ver- 
dier  orders  to  follow  Garcia  Conde  with  the  reserve.  It  was  too 
late ;  the  latter  had  already  entered  the  town,  and  Alvarez,  sally- 
ing forth,  destroyed  the  French  works  near  St  Dgenio ;  and  think- 
ing the  siege  raised,  had  immediately  sent  five  hundred  sick  men 
out  of  the  town,  into  the  convent  of  St  Daniel,  which  place  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  French  two  days  before.  Verdier,  after 
causing  some  trifling  loss  to  Conde,  passed  the  bridge  of  Salt,  and 
marched  down  the  left  of  the  Ter  to  Sarria,  to  save  Us  pares,  which 
were  threatened  by  Rovira  and  Claros ;  for  when  those  two  parti- 
sans skirmished  with  the  Westphalian  troops,  the  latter  retired 
across  the  Ter,  abandoning  their  camp  and  two  dismounted  mor- 
tars. Thus  the  place  was  succored  for  a  moment ;  but,  as  Blake 
made  no  fiirther  movement,  Alvarez  was  little  benefited  by  the 
success.  The  provisions  received  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days'  consumption,  and  the  reinforcement,  more  than 
enough  to  devour  this  food,  was  yet  insufficient  to  raise  the  siege 
by  sallies. 

While  Millosewitz's  troops  were  flying  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Ter,  the  report  of  Claros  and  Rovira,  exaggerating  their  success  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river,  had  caused  Alvarez  ta  believe  that 
Blake's  army  was  victorious  and  the  French  in  flight ;  hence  he 
refrained  from  destroying  the  bridge  of  Salt,  and  Verdier,  as  we 
have  seen,  crossed  it  to  recover  his  camp  at  Sarria.  But  for  this 
error,  the  garrison,  reinforced  by  Conde's  men,  might  have  filled 
the  trenches,  razed  the  batteries,  and  even  retaken  Monjouic,  before 
Verdier  could  have  come  to  their  support 

St  Cyr,  having  now  but  one  day's  provisions  left;,  resolved  to 
seek  Blake  and  deliver  battle ;  but  the  Spanish  General  retired  up 
the  mountains,  when  he  saw  the  French  advancing,  and  his  retreat 
enabled  St  Cyr  again  to  disseminate  the  French  troops.  Thus 
ended  the  first  effort  to  relieve  Gerona.  It  was  creditable  to  Gar- 
cia Conde,  but  so  contemptible  with  reference  to  the  means  at 
Blake's  disposal,  that  Alvarez  believed  himself  betrayed,  and,  trust- 
ing thenceforth  only  to  his  own  heroism,  permitted  Conde's  troops 
to  go  back  or  to  remain,  as  they  pleased— exacting,  hovever,  from 
those  who  stopped,  an  oath  not  to  surrender.  Renewing  the  edict 
against  speaking  of  a  capitulation,  he  reduced  the  rations  of  the 
garrison  first  to  one  half  and  aft^erwards  to  a  fourth  of  the  full 
allowance — a  measure  which  caused  some  desertions  to  the  enemy ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  were  as  firm  as  their 
cluef,  and  the  townsmen,  freely  sharing  their  own  scanty  food  with 
the  garrison,  made  common  cause  in  everything. 

Garcia  Conde's  success  must  be  attributed  partly  to  the  negli- 
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gence  of  St  Cjr^s  subordinates ;  but  the  extended  cantonmcnta 
occupied  in  the  evening  of  the  3l8t  gave  Blake,  as  the  French 
Greneral  himself  acknowledges,  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  siege 
without  much  danger  or  difficulty.  Nor  were  St  Cyr's  dispositions 
for  the  next  day  perfectly  combined ;  it  is  evident  that  giving  Blake 
credit  for  sound  views,  he  was  himself  so  expectant  of  a  great  bat- 
tle, that  he  forgot  to  guard  against  minor  operations.  The  flat 
country  between  the  left  of  the  OfitL  and  the  Ter  was  the  natural  line 
for  a  convoy  to  penetrate  to  the  town ;  hence  it  was  a  fault  to  leave 
two  thousand  men  in  that  place,  with  their  front  to  the  garrison  and 
their  rear  to  the  relieving  army,  when  the  latter  could  steal  through 
the  mountains  until  dose  upon  them.  Cavalry  posts  at  least  should 
have  been  established  at  the  different  inlets  to  the  hills,  and  bea- 
cons raised  on  convenient  eminences.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
appears  also  to  have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  town. 
The  firing  that  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Salt  was  disregarded 
by  Yerdier's  reserve,  and  the  first  information  of  the  attack  was 
brought  to  Fomels  by  the  fugitives  themselves. 

St  Cyr  says  that  his  generals  of  division  were  negligent,  and  so 
-weakened  by  sickness  as  to  be  unable  to  look  to  their  outposts ; 
that  he  had  recommended  to  Yerdier  the  raising  of  field-works  at 
the  bridge  of  Salt  and  in  the  passes  of  the  hills,  and,  when  his 
advice  was  disregarded,  forbore,  from  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  himself  was  placed  by  the  French  government,  to  enforce 
his  undoubted  authority.  St  Cyr,  however,  acknowledges  that  his 
soldiers  answered  honestly  to  every  call  he  made,  and  he  was 
pound,  while  he  retained  the  command,  to  enforce  every  measure 
necessary  for  maintaining  their  honor.*  In  other  respects,  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  were  such  as  beseemed  his  reputation.  It 
was  not  so  with  Blake :  the  whole  of  his  operations  proved  that  he 
had  lost  confidence,  and  was  incapable  of  any  great  enterprise.  He 
should  have  come  up  with  a  resolution  to  raise  the  siege  or  to 
perish.  He  contented  himself  with  a  few  slight  skirmishes  and  the 
introduction  %£  a  small  convoy  of  provisions,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  suffering  of  this  noble  city,  turned  away  with  a 
cold  look  and  a  donation  that  mocked  its  wants. 

When  the  siege  was  resumed,  St  Cyr  withdrew  the  French  posts 
from  Falau  and  Monte  Livio,  leaving  the  way  apparently  open  on 
that  side  for  the  return  of  Garcia  Conde,  who,  deceived  by  this 
wile,  came  out  at  daybreak  on  the  Bd,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  and 
the  beasts  ci  burthen.  He  halted  for  a  little  time,  just  beyond  the 
gate,  to  examine  the  country  in  front  with  his  glass,  and  as  every- 
thing appeared  favorable,  his  troops  were  be^nning  to  move  for- 

*  Bl  Cyr*ft  Jooroa]  of  Operalioiis. 
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ward,  when  the  noise  of  drums  beating  to  arms  gave  notice  that  an 
ambuscade  was  placed  behind  Palau.  St.  Cyr  had,  indeed,  posted 
a  brigade  there  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Spaniards,  bat  the 
Frendi,  forgetting  the  ambush,  were  performing  the  regular  service 
of  the  camp  at  £jlight,  and  a  cry  of  astonishment  burat  from  the 
Spanish  column  as  it  hastily  retreated  again  into  the  town. 

Baffled  bj  this  ridiculous  mistake,  and  concluding  that  the  next 
attempt  would  be  bj  Castellar  and  La  Bbpal,  St  Cjr  placed 
Mazzuchelli's  brigade  (the  same  that  had  been  behind  Palau)  in 
the  yallej  of  the  Ona  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  fall  upon 
Conde's  rear  when  the  latter  should  again  come  forth.  He  like- 
wise put  a  battalion  on  the  hills  in  a  position  to  head  the  Spanish 
column,  and  drive  it  back  either  upon  Mazzuchelli's  brigade,  or 
upon  La  Bispal,  where  he  also  posted  three  battalions  and  a 
squadron  of  Pino's  division. 

The  4th,  one  thousand  infantry,  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  eleven 
hundred  mules  again  came  out  of  Gerona,  and  ascending  the 
heights  in  which  the  fort  of  the  Capuchin  was  situated,  pushed  in 
single  files  along  a  bypath,  leading  to  Castellar  de  Selva.  Mazzu- 
chelli  saw  them  plainly,  but  did  not  attack,  waiting  for  the  fire  of 
the  battalion  ahead,  and  that  battalion  did  not  fire  because  Mazzu- 
chelli  did  not  attack,  and  it  was  supposed  the  Spaniards  were  part 
of  his  brigade.  Garcia  Conde  quickly  perceived  their  double 
error,  and  with  great  readiness  filing  off  to  his  left,  turned  the  right 
of  the  battalion  in  his  front,  and  gained  Castellar  without  hurt, 
although  the  French  in  Monjouic,  observing  all  that  passed,  plied 
their  guns  against  the  rear  of  his  column.  Being  informed  by  the 
peasants  at  Castellar,  that  troops  were  also  waiting  for  him  at  La 
Bispal,  Conde  made  for  Casa  de  Selva,  and  General  Pino  having 
notice  of  his  approach,  directed  two  battalions  to  seize  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  which  crossed  the  Spanish  line  of  march ;  these  bat- 
talions took  a  wrong  direction,  the  Spaniards  moved  steadily  on, 
and  although  their  rear  was  attacked  by  Pino's  personal  escort, 
and  that  filly  men  and  some  mules  were  captured,  the  main  body 
escaped  with  honor. 

There  were  now  four  open  breaches  in  Grerona.  MazzucheUi's 
brigade  and  the  troops  at  La  Bispal  were  added  to  the  investing 
corps,  and  the  immediate  fall  of  the  city  seemed  inevitable,  when 
the  French  store  of  powder  failed ;  ten  days  elapsed  before  a  fresh 
supply  could  be  obtained,  and  Alvarez  profited  of  this  cessation,  to 
retrench  and  barricade  the  breaches  in  the  most  formidable  nuuner. 
Verdier  had  retaken  the  convent  of  St  Daniel  in  Ihe  valley  of 
Galligan,  and  obliged  the  five  hundred  sick  men  to  return  to  the 
town  on  the  4th ;  but  Landen,  the  officer  sent  by  Blake,  on  the  Slst 
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of  Aqgasty  to  seise  the  convent  of  Madonna  de  hi  AngeU$^  haA 
fortified  that  building,  and  introduced  small  supplies  of  provisions. 
This  revived,  in  the  mind  of  Alvarez,  a  plan  for  taking  possession 
of  the  heights  bejond  those  on  which  the  Capuchin  aiMl  Constable 
forts  were  situated,  bj  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  post  at 
Madonna  de  k>s  Angeles,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Blake's  armj, 
he  hoped  to  maintain  an  open  communication  with  the  countrj. 
But  this  bold  and  skilful  conception  he  was  unable  to  e£Peet ;  be- 
cause in  a  sallj  from  the  Capuchins  on  the  6th  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  he  was  beaten  hj  a  single  French  regiment,  and  the 
same  daj  Mazzuchelli's  Italians  stormed  Madonna  de  los  Angeles, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

During  these  events,  Verdier  marched  against  Claros  and 
Rovira,  who  were  posted  at  Sl  Gregorio,  near  Amer,  but  was  re- 
pulsed  with  loss,  and  the  French  General  Joba  was  killed.  Mean- 
while,  the  batteries  having  recommenced  their  fire  on  the  13th, 
Alvarez  made  a  general  sallj,  bj  the  gates  of  San  Pedro,  beat  the 
guards  from  the  trenches,  and  spiked  the  guns  in  one  of  the  breach- 
ing batteries.  The  18th,  Verdier  thinking  the  breaches  practicable, 
proposed  to  give  the  assault,  and  required  assistance  from  St  Cyr, 
but  disputes  between  the  generals  of  the  covering  and  the  investing 
forces  were  rife ;  the  engineers  of  the  latter  dedared  the  breaches 
practicable,  those  of  the  former  asserted  that  thej  were  not,  and 
that  while  the  fort  of  Calvarj,  outside  the  walls,  although  in  ruins, 
was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  no  assault  should  be  attempted. 

£ither  frt>m  negligence,  or  the  disputes  between  St.  Cjr  and 
Augereau,  above  five  thousand  convalescents  capable  of  duty  were 
retained  in  a  bodj  at  Peipignan,  and  Verdier  could  not  produce  so 
many  under  arms  for  the  assault,  nor  even  for  this  number  were 
there  officers  to  lead,  so  wasting  was  the  sickness.  The  covering 
army  was  scarcely  better  off,  and  Blake  had  again  taken  the  posi- 
tion of  St  Hilario.  Howbeit,  St  (>r,  seeing  no  better  remedy, 
consented  to  try  the  storm  provided  Calvary  were  first  taken. 

Souham's  division  was  appointed  to  watch  Blake;  Pino  was 
directed  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  opposite  quarter  to  where 
the  breaches  were  established,  and,  on  the  19th,  Verdier^s  troops, 
in  three  columns,  advanced  rapidly  down  the  vaUey  of  Galligaa  to 
the  assault ;  but  the  fort  of  Calvary  had  not  been  taken,  and  its  fire 
swept  the  columns  of  attack  along  the  whole  line  of  march.  Two 
hundred  men  fell  before  they  reached  the  walls,  and  just  as  the 
summit  of  the  largest  breach  was  gained,  the  French  batteries, 
which  continued  to  play  on  the  Spanish  retrenchments,  brought 
down  a  large  mass  of  wall  upon  the  head  of  the  attacking  column. 
The  besieged  resisted  manMly,  and  the  besiegers  were  completely 
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repalsed  from  aU  the  breaches  with  a  loss  of  six  handred  men. 
Veidier  accused  his  soldiers  of  cowardice,  and  blamed  St  Cyr  for 
refusing  to  bring  the  covering  troops  to  the  assault  ;*  but  that 
General  asserted  that  the  men  had  behaved  perfectly  well,  and  call- 
ing a  council  of  war,  proposed  to  continue  the  operations  with  as 
much  vigor  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit  His  spirit  was 
not,  however,  partalKn  by  the  council,  and  the  siege  was  turned 
into  a  blockade. 

Blake  now  advanced  with  his  army,  and  from  the  20th  to  the 
25th,  made  9a  if  he  would  raise  the  blockade ;  yet  his  object  was 
merely  to  introduce  another  convoy,  and  St  Cyr,  divining  his  in- 
tention and  judging  that  he  would  make  the  attempt  on  the  26th, 
resolved  to  let  him  penetrate  the  covering  line,  and  then  fall  on  him 
before  he  could  reach  the  town.  In  this  view,  Souham's  division 
was  placed  behind  Palau,  and  Pino's  division  at  Casa  de  Selva, 
and  Leochi's  division  of  the  investing  troops  was  directed  to  meet 
the  Spaniards  in  front,  while  the  two  former  came  down  upon  their 
rear. 

Blake  assembled  his  troops  on  the  side  of  Hostalrich,  then  made 
a  circuitous  route  to  La  Bispal,  and,  taking  post  on  the  heights  of 
St  Sadumi,  detached  ten  thousand  men,  under  Wimpfen,  to  pro- 
tect the  passage  of  the  convoy,  of  which  Henry  O'Donnell  led  the 
advanced  guaurd.  At  daybreak  on  the  26th,  O'Donnell  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  French  troops  at  Castellar,  broke  through  them,  and 
reached  the  fort  of  the  Constable  with  the  head  of  the  convoy ;  but 
the  two  French  battalions  which  he  had  driven  before  him,  rallying 
on  the  heights  of  San  Miguel  to  the  right  of  the  Spanish  column, 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  at  the  same  time  St  Cyr  in  person, 
with  a  part  of  Souham's  division,  came  upon  the  left  flank  of  the 
convoy,  and,  pressing  it  strongly,  obliged  the  greater  part  to  retro- 
grade. Pino's  division,  then  running  up  ffom  Casa  de  Selva, 
attacked  the  rear-guard  under  Wimpfen,  the  rout  was  complete, 
and  Blake  made  no  effort  to  save  the  distressed  troops.  (yDonnell 
with  a  thousand  men  and  about  two  hundred  mules  got  safely  into 
the  town ;  the  remainder  of  the  convoy  was  taken,  the  Italians  gave 
no  quarter,  and  th^ee  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  were  slain. 

After  this  action,  some  troops  being  sent  towards  Vidreras,  to 
menace  Blake's  communications  with  Hostalrich,  he  retired  by  the 
side  of  St  Felieu  de  Quixols,  and  Grerona  was  again  abandoned  to 
her  sufferings,  which  were  become  almost  insupportable — ^without 
money,  without  medicines,  without  food ;  pestilence  within  the  walls, 
the  breaches  open.  **  If,"  said  Alvarez,  "  the  Captain-General  be 
unable  to  make  a  vigorous  effort,  the  whole  of  Catalonia  must  rise 
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taonr  aid,  car  Grerona  irill  soon  be  bat  a  heap  of  carcasses  andrnins, 
the  memcary  of  which  will  afflict  posterity  I" 

St.  Cyr  having  repaired  to  Perpignan  to  make  arrangements  for 
future  supply,  found  Augereau  in  a  good  state  of  health,  and  obliged 
him  to  assume  the  command.  Then,  he  sajB,  everythiog  needful 
was  bestowed  with  a  free  hand  upon  the  seventh  corps,  because  he 
himself  was  no  longer  in  the  way ;  but  a  better  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  state  of  Napoleon's  affairs.  Peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Austria,  the  English  expeditions  to  the  Scheldt  and  against 
Naples  had  failed,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  French  government 
becoming  disposable,  not  only  the  seventh,  but  every  "corps 
d'armee"  in  Spain  was  reinforced. 

Augereau,  escorted  by  the  five  thousand  convalescents  from  Per- 
pignan, reached  the  camp  before  Gerona  the  12th  of  October.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  night,  (yDonnell,  issuing  from  the  town 
on  the  side  of  the  plain,  broke  through  the  guards,  fell  upon  Sou- 
ham's  quarters,  obliged  that  General  to  fiy  in  his  shirt,  and  finally 
effected  a  junction  with  Milans,  at  Santa  Coloma;  thus  successfully 
executing  as  daring  an  enterprise  as  any  performed  during  this 
memorable  siege.  Augereau,  however,  pressed  the  blockade,  and 
thinking  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards  reduced,  offered  an  armistice 
for  a  month,  with  the  free  entry  of  provisions,  if  Alvarez  would 
promise  to  surrender  unless  relieved  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  Such,  however,  was  the  steady  virtue  of  this  man  and 
his  followers,  that^  notwithstanding  the  grievous  famine,  the  offer 
was  refused. 

Blake,  on  the  29th,  took  possession  once  more  of  the  heights  of 
Brufiola,  but  Souham  with  an  inferior  force  put  him  to  flight,  and 
thb  enabled  Augereau  to  detach  Pino  against  the  town  of  Hostal- 
rich.  This  place,  fortified  with  an  old  wall  and  towers,  was  defended 
by  two  thousand  men,  and  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  castle ;  it 
was,  however,  carried  by  storm,  and  the  provisions  and  stores  laid 
up  there  captured,  although  Blake,  with  his  army,  was  only  a  few 
miles  off.  Meanwhile  Rear-Admiral  Baudin,  with  a  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and 
sixteen  large  store-ships,  having  sailed  from  Toulon  for  Barcelona, 
abouth  the  20th,  was  intercepted  by  Admiral  Martin  on  the  2dd, 
who  burnt  several  of  his  smaller  vessels  and  drove  the  rest  on  shore 
at  different  places,  when  two  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  were  set  on 
fire  by  their  own  crews.  The  store-ships  and  some  of  the  armed 
vessels  took  refuge  at  Rosas,  put  up  boarding  nettings,  and  protect- 
ing their  fianks  by  Rosas  and  the  Trinity  fort,  presented  a  formida- 
ble front,  having  above  twenty  guns  on  board  disposed  for  defence, 
besides  the  shore  batteries.    But  on  the  81st,  Captain  Hallowell 
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'appeared  in  the  bay  wiUi  a  sqnadroD,  and  tlie  same  evening,  send- 
ing hifl  boats  in,  destroyed  the  whole  fleet,  in  despite  of  a  very 
yigoious  resistance  which  cost  the  British  seventy  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  distress  of  Gerona  increased,  desertions  became  finequent, 
and  ten  officers  having  failed  in  a  plot  to  oblige  the  Governor  to 
capitulate,  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  During  November, 
fiimine  and  sickness  tormented  the  city,  and  the  Frendi  were  inac- 
tive for  want  of  powder,  button  the  6th  of  December,  ammunition 
having  arrived,  the  suburbs  of  Marina,  that  of  Girondella,  the  fort 
of  Calvary,  and  all  the  other  towers  beyond  the  walls,  were  carried 
by  the  besiegers,  and  Alvarez,  thus  ccnfined  to  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  was  cut  off  from  the  Capuchin  and  Constable  forts.  He  had 
been  iU  for  some  days,  but  rousing  himself  for  a  last  effort,  made  a 
general  sally  on  the  7th,  retook  the  suburb  of  Gircmdella  and  the 
redoubts,  and  openmg  a  way  to  the  outworks  of  the  Constable,  car- 
ried off  the  garrison ;  the  next  day,  overcome  by  suffering,  he  be- 
came delirious.  A  council  of  war  then  assembled,  and  after  six 
months  of  open  trenches,  Gierona  yiekied  on  the  lOtlu  The  gar* 
rison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  the  troops  were  to  be 
exchanged  in  due  course,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  respected,  and 
none  but  soldiers  were  to  be  considered  prisoners.  Such  was  the 
termination  of  a  defence  which  eclipsed  the  glory  of  Zaragosa. 

French  and  Spanish  writers  alike  affirm  that  Augereau  treated 
Alvarez  with  a  rigor  and  contumely  that  excited  every  person's 
indignation ;  and  that,  in  violation  of  the  capitulation,  the  OMHika 
were,  by  an  especial  order  of  Napoleon,  sent  to  France.  This  last 
accusation  admits,  however,  of  dispute :  the  monks  had,  during  the 
siege,  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  corps,  named  the  Crusaders ; 
they  were  disciplined  and  clothed  in  a  sort  of  uniform,  and  being 
to  all  intents  soldiers,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  to  constitute  them 
prisoners,  was  a  violation,  although  it  was  undoi^ditedly  a  harsh  in« 
terpretation  of  the  terms. 

Alvarez  died  at  Figueras  in  his  way  to  France ;  but  so  long  as 
virtue  and  courage  are  esteemed  in  the  world,  his  name  will  be 
held  in  veneration ;  and  if  Augereau  forgot  what  was  due  to  this 
gallant  Spaniard's  merit,  posterity  will  not  forget  to  do  justice  to 
both. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

1.  In  this  siege,  the  constancy  with  which  the  Geronans  bore  the 
most  terrible  sufferings  accounts  for  the  protracted  resistance ;  yet 
constancy  alone  could  not  have  enabled  them  to  defy  the  regular 
progress  of  the  engineer;  the  combinations  of  science  are  not  to 
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be  defied  with  Impoiiitj ;  baft  the  Frendi  eombiimtioM  were  BOi 
scientific,  and  this,  saving  the  right  of  Gerooa  to  the  glory  she 
earned  so  hardlj,  was  the  secret  c?  the  deftmce. 

2.  General  St  Cjrr,  after  observing  that  the  attack  on  Monjonio 
was  ill>jadged  and  worse  executed,  says,  '^  The  principal  approaches 
should  have  been  conducted  against  the  Marcadel,  because  the  seal 
there  was  easy  to  work  in,  full  of  natural  hollows  and  clefts,  and 
the  defences  open  in  fiank  and  rear  to  batteries  on  the  Monte  livio 
and  the  Casen  Bocca;  but  on  the  side  of  Monjouic,  the  approaches, 
from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  could  only  be  carried  ibrward  by 
the  fiying  sap,  with  great  loss  and  difficul^."  K,  however,  the 
Marcadel  had  fallen,  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  would  still  have 
been  covered  by  the  Oiia,  and  Monjouic,  and  the  forts  of  the  Con- 
stable  and  G^uchin,  (regular  places  complete  in  themselves,) 
would  have  remained  to  be  taken,  unless  it  can  be  supposed,  that 
a  governor,  who  defended  the  feeble  walls  of  the  town  after  those 
outworks  fell,  would  have  surrendered  all,  because  a  lodgment  was 
made  in  an  isolated  quarter.  These  things  are,  however,  ordinarily 
doubtful,  and  certainly  it  must  always  be  a  great  matter  with  a 
general  to  raise  the  moral  confidence  of  his  own  ktmyy  and  to  sink 
that  of  his  adversary,  even  though  it  should  be  by  a  momentary 
and  illusive  success. 

3.  The  faulty  execution  of  the  attack  on  Monjouic  is  less  doubt- 
ful than  the  choice  of  direction.  The  cessation  of  the  breaching 
fire  for  four  days  previous  to  the  assault,  and  the  disregard  of  the 
rules  of  art  already  noticed,  amply  account  for  failure ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  failure  caused  the  delay  of  a  whole  month  in 
the  progress  of  the  siege,  that  during  that  month  disease  invaded 
the  army,  and  the  soldiers,  as  they  will  be  found  to  do  in  ail  pro* 
tracted  operations,  became  careless  and  disinclined  to  the  labors  of 
the  trenches. 

4.  The  assault  on  the  body  of  the  place  was  not  better  conducted 
than  that  against  Monjouic ;  and  considering  these  facts,  together 
with  the  jealousy  and  disputes  between  the  generals,  the  mixture 
of  Germans,  Italians,  and  French  in  the  army,  and  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  hospitals,  by  which  so  many  men  were  lost,  and  so 
many  more  kept  from  their  duty,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Oerona 
was  taken  at  alL 

5.  The  foregoing  conclusions  in  no  wise  afiect  the  merits  of  the 
besieged,  because  the  difficulties  and  errors  of  their  adversarien 
only  prolonged  their  misery.  They  fought  bravely,  they  endured 
unheard-of  sufierings  with  constancy,  and  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
armistice  offered  by  Augereau  is  as  noble  and  affecting  an  instance 
of  virtue  as  any  that  history  has  reocwded*    Yet  how  mixed  are 
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good  and  evil  principles  in  man,  how  dependent  upon  accidental 
circumstances  is  the  development  of  his  noble  or  base  qualities ! 
Alvarez,  so  magnanimous,  so  firm,  so  brave,  so  patriotic  at  Gerona, 
was  the  same  Alvarez  who,  one  year  before,  surrendered  the  Bar- 
celona Monjouic^  on  the  insolent  summons  of  Duhesme  !  At  that 
period,  the  influence  of  a  base  court  degraded  public  feeling,  and 
what  was  weak  in  his  character  came  to  the  surface ;  but  in  times 
more  congenial  to  virtuous  sentiments,  all  the  nobility  of  the  man's 
nature  broke  forth. 

6.  When  the  siege  of  Grerona  is  contrasted  with  that  of  Zara- 
goza,  it  may  shake  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  wild  hostility 
of  the  multitude  as  superior  to  the  regulated  warfare  of  soldiers. 
The  number  of  enemies  that  came  against  the  latter  was  rather  less 
than  those  who  came  against  the  former  city ;  the  regular  garrison 
of  Zaragoza  was  above  thirty  thousand,  that  of  Grerona  about  three 
thousand.  The  armed  multitude,  in  the  one,  amounted  to  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand,  in  the  other ;  they  were  less  than  six  thousand. 
Cruelty  and  murder  marked  every  step  in  the  defence  of  Zaragoza ; 
the  most  horrible  crimes  were  necessary  to  prolong  the  resistance ; 
above  forty  thousand  persons  perished  misembly,  and  the  town  was 
taken  within  three  months.  In  Gerona  there  was  nothing  to  blush 
for ;  the  fighting  was  more  successful,  the  actual  loss  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy  greater,  the  suffering  within  the  walls  neither  wantonly 
produced  nor  useless ;  the  period  of  its  resistance  doubled  that  of 
Zaragoza,  and  every  proceeding  tended  to  raise  instead  of  sinking 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  There  was  less  of  brutal  rule,  more 
of  reason,  and  consequently  more  real  heroism,  more  success  at  the 
moment,  and  a  better  example  given  to  excite  the  emulation  of  gen- 
erous men. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  general  posture  of  affairs,  the  fall  of 
Grerona  was  a  reproach  to  the  Spanish  and  English  cabinets.  The 
latter  having  agents  in  Catalonia,  and  such  a  man  as  Lord  CoUing- 
wood  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rder  to,  were  yet  so  ignorant  or  so 
careless  of  what  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  war,  as  to  let 
Gbrona  struggle  for  six  months,  when  half  the  troops  employed  by 
Sir  John  Stuart  to  alarm  Naples,  if  carried  to  the  coast  of  Catalo- 
nia, and  landed  at  Palamos,  would  have  raised  the  siege.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  this  army  should  have  been  equipped  for  a  cam- 
paign, a  single  march  would  have  effected  the  object  An  engineer 
and  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  have  rendered  Palamos  a  formi- 
dable post,  and  that  place  being  occupied  by  English  troops,  and 
supported  by  a  fleet,  greater  means  than  the  French  could  have 
collected  in  1809,  would  not  have  reduced  Grerona.  The  Catalans, 
indeed,  were  not  more  tractable  nor  nu>re  disposed  than  others  to 
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aet  ocndiaOj  with  their  allies ;  but  the  natural  sterility  of  the  ooun- 
tiy,  the  condensed  mannfactaring  popalation,  the  number  of  strong 
posts  and  large  fortified  towns  in  their  possession,  and,  above  al^ 
the  long  and  difficult  lines  of  communication  which  the  French  must 
haye  guarded  for  the  passage  of  their  convoys,  would  have  rendered 
the  invaders'  task  most  difficult. 

&  From  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  insurrection,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Valencians  had  been  characterized  by  a  singular  indif- 
ference to  the  calamities  that  overwhelmed^the  other  parts  of  Spain. 
The  local  Junta  in  that  province,  not  content  with  asserting  their 
own  exclusive  authority,  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
Valencia  independent,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  should 
be  o(Hiquered ;  hence  the  siege  of  Zaragoza  passed  unheeded,  and 
the  suffering  of  Ckrona  made  no  impression  on  them.  With  a 
r^ular  army  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
armed  irregulars,  and  a  large  fleet  at  Carthagena,  the  governors  of 
this  rich  province,  so  admirably  situated  for  offensive  operations, 
never  even  placed  the  fortified  towns  of  their  own  frontier  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  carelessly  beheld  the  seventh  and  third  corps  grad- 
ually establishing,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  march  from  Va- 
lencia itself,  two  solid  bases  for  further  invasion  !  But  it  is  now 
time  to  revert  to  the  operations  of  the  "  Centred  Supreme  Jurda^ 
that  it  may  be  fully  understood  how  the  patriotism,  the  constancy, 
the  lives,  and  the  fortunes  of  th^  Spanish  people  were  sported  with 
by  those  who  had  so  unhappily  acquired  a  momentary  power  in  the 
Feninwila. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Plot  at  Sevina  agftimt  the  Supreme  Jnnta  defeated  by  Lord  Welleslej— Janta 
propoae  a  new  form  of  ffovemmeiit— Opposed  by  Eomana — Junta  announco 
the  convocation  of  the  National  Cortes,  but  endeavor  to  deceive  the  peofde — 
A  Spanish  army  assembled  in  the  Morena  under  Effuia — ^Baaseoour  sends  cav- 
alry to  reinforce  Del  Parque,  who  concentrates  the  Spanish  army  of  the  left  at 
Ciudad  fiodrigo— He  is  joined  by  the  Gallician  divisiona— Santooildes  occupies 
Astorgfl — French  endeavor  to  surprise  him,  but  are  repulsed — ^Bollesteroa 
quits  the  AAtnTiflfl,and  marching  by  Astorga  attempts  to  storm  Zamora — ^Enten 
rortngal— Del  Pwqne  demands  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  army— Sir  A.  "Wel- 
lesley  refuses,  giving  his  reasons  in  detail— I>el  Parque's  operations — ^Battle  of 
Tamamcfr— DefParque  oocuples  Salamanca,  but  hearing  that  French  toope  were 
aBBemUing  at  Valladolid,  retires  to  Bejar. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  retired  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
the  calumnies  propagated  in  Andalusia,  relatiye  to  the  cause  of  that 
movementy  were  so  iax  sucoeasitil  that  no  open  revolt  took  place ; 
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bat  the  public  hatred  being  little  diminished,  a  design  was  fonned 
to  establish  a  better  government,  as  a  preliminary  to  which,  mea- 
sures were  secretlj  ti^en  to  seize  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and 
transport  them  to  Manilla.  The  old  Junta  of  Seville  being  the 
chief  movers  of  this  sedition,  no  good  could  be  expected  from  the 
change ;  otherwise,  such  an  explosion,  although  sure  to  be  attended 
with  slaughter  and  temporary  confusion,  was  not  unlikely  to  prove 
advantageous  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  being  quite  obvious  that 
some  violent  remedy  was  wanting  to  purge  off  the  complicated  dis- 
orders of  the  state. 

^  Spain,"  said  Lord  Wellesley,  ^  has  proved  untrue  to  our  alli- 
ance, because  she  is  untrue  to  herself."  ^  Until  some  great  change 
shall  be  effected  in  the  conduct  of  the  military  resources  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  state  of  her  armies,  no  British  army  can  attempt  safely 
to  co-operate  with  Spanish  troops  in  the  territories  of  Spain." 
^  No  alliance  can  protect  her  from  the  results  of  internal  disorders 
and  national  infirmity." 

This  evident  discontent  of  the  British  ambassador  led  the  con* 
spirators  to  impart  their  designs  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  assistance ; 
but  he  being  accredited  to  the  existing  government,  apprised  it  of 
the  danger,  concealing,  however,  with  due  regard  to  humanity,  the 
names  of  those  engaged  in  the  plot  The  Junta,  in  great  alarm, 
immediately  sought  to  mitigate  the  general  hatred ;  but  still  averse 
to  sacrificing  any  power,  projected  a  counter  scheme.  They4iad, 
for  the  public  good  according  to  some,  for  private  emolument 
according  to  others,  hitherto  permitted  trading,  under  licenses,  with 
the  towns  occupied  by  the  enemy.  This  regulation  and  some  pecu- 
liarly heavy  exactions  they  now  rescinded,  and,  as  a  final  measure 
of  conciliation,  appointed,  with  many  protestations  of  patriotism, 
commissioners  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  government  which  should 
serve  until  the  fit  period  for  convoking  the  Cortes  arrived. 

But  the  commissioners,  principally  chosen  from  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Junta,  soon  made  manifest  the  real  designs  of  that 
body.  They  proposed  that  five  persons  should  form  a  supreme 
executive  council,  every  member  of  the  existing  Junta,  in  rotation^ 
to  have  a  place ;  the  colonies  to  be  represented  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire ;  and  the  council  so  composed,  to  rule  until  the 
Cortes  should  meet,  and  then  to  preside  in  that  assembly.  Thus, 
under  the  pretence  of  resigning  their  power,  by  a  simple  change 
of  form,  the  present  and  the  future  authority  of  the  Junta  were 
to  be  confirmed,  and  even  the  proposal  in  favor  of  the  colonies 
was,  following  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellesley,  a  mere  expedient 
to  obain  a  momentary  popularity,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
enlarged  or  liberal  views  of  poUcy  and  government 
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This  project  was  foiled  bj  Bomaaa,  who,  being  of  the  commis- 
sion,  dissented  from  his  colleagues ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  drew  up  that  accusatoiy  paper,  quoted  in  another  part  of  this 
history,  and  the  bad  acts  therein  ^specified,  although  sufficiently 
heinous,  were  not  the  only  charges  made  at  this  period.  It  was 
objected  to  some  amongst  the  Junta,  that  having  as  merchants 
contracted  for  supplying  the  army,  they  in  their  pubHc  capacity 
raised  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  for  the  articles ;  and 
that  the  members  generally  were  venal  in  their  patronage,  difficult 
of  access,  and  insolent  of  demeanor. 

Romana  proposed  a  council  of  regency,  to  be  composed  of  five 
persons,  not  members  of  the  Junta.  This  council  to  be  assisted  by 
a  fresh  chosen  Junta,  also  composed  of  five  members  and  a  procu- 
rator-general, and  to  be  styled  ^  The  Permanent  Deputation  of  the 
ReaknP  One  oi  this  body  to  be  a  South  American,  and  the  whole 
to  represent  the  Cortes,  until  the  meeting  of  that  assembly,  which, 
he  thought,  could  not  be  too  soon.  His  plan,  introduced  by  mis- 
placed declarations  in  favor  of  arbitrary  power,  and  terminated  by 
others  equally  strong  in  favor  of  civil  liberty,  was  not  well  con- 
sidered. The  '^  Permanent  Deputation,''  being  to  represent  the 
C!ortes,  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  possess  the  right  of  controlling 
the  Regency ;  but  the  numbers  and  dignity  of  both  being  equal, 
and  their  interests  opposed,  it  was  as  obvious  that  a  struggle  would 
oommenoe,  in  which  the  latter,  having  the  sole  distribution  of 
honors  and  emoluments,  could  not  fiul  to  conquer,  and  no  Cortes 
would  be  assembled. 

Some  time  before  this,  when  the  terror  caused  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  retreat  from  Spain  was  fresh,  Don  Martin  de  Garay 
had  applied  to  Lord  Wellesley  for  advice  as  to  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  that  nobleman  also  recommended  a  ^  Council  of 
Regency,"  and,  like  Romana,  proposed  a  second  council ;  but  with 
this  essential  difference,  that  the  latter  were  only  to  arrange  the 
details  for  electmg  the  members  of  Cortes,  a  proclamation  for  the 
convocation  of  which  was  to  be  immediately  published,  together 
with  a  list  of  grievances,  "  a  Bill  of  Rights,"  founded  on  an  en- 
larged conciliatory  policy,  and  having  equal  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  colcmies  as  for  those  of  the  mother  country.  Garay  ap- 
proved of  this  advice  while  danger  menaced  the  Junta ;  but  when 
the  arrangement  for  the  command  of  the  armies  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  his  solicitude  for  the 
improvement  of  the  government  ceased.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  Lord  Wellesley  condemned  the  existing  system, 
as  much  for  its  democratic  form  as  for  its  inefficiency ;  the  English 
Cabinet  never  forgot  that  they  were,  the  champions  of  privilege. 
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nor  that  the  war  was  essentially  less  for  the  defence  <^  Spain, 
than  the  upholding  of  the  aristocratic  system  of  Europe. 

To  eyade  Romana's  proposition,  the  Junta,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
toher,  announced  that  the  National  Cortes  should  be  ^conyoked  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1810,  and  assembled  for  business  on  the  1st 
of  March  following.  Haying  thus,  in  some  measure,  met  the 
public  wishes,  they  joined  to  this  announcement  a  yirulent  attack 
on  the  project  of  a  regency,  affirming,  and  not  without  some  foun- 
dation as  regarded  Romana's  plan,  that  such  a  goyemment  would 
disgust  the  colonies,  trample  on  the  King's'  rights,  and  would  neyer 
assemble  the  Cortes ;  moreoyer,  that  it  would  soon  be  corrupted  by 
the  French.  Then,  enlarging  on  their  own  merits  in  a  turgid  de- 
clamatory style,  they  defended  their  past  conduct  by  a  tissue  of 
misrepresentations,  which  deceiyed  nobody ;  for,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Wellesley,  "  no  plan  had  been  adopted  for  any  effectual 
redress  of  grieyances,  correction  of  abuses  or  relief  fix)m  exactions, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  reyenue,  finance, 
commerce,  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  and  every  other 
great  branch  of  goyernment,  were  as  defectiye  as  the  military 
establishments." 

Howeyer,  the  promise  of  assembling  the  Cortes  sufficed  to  lull 
the  public  wrath ;  and  the  Junta  resoWed  to  recommence  offensive 
military  operations,  which  they  fondly  imagined  would,  at  once, 
crush  the  enemy,  and  firmly  establish  their  own  popularity  and 
power.  They  were  encouraged  by  a  false,  but  general  impression 
throughout  Andalusia,  that  Austria  had  broken  off  negotiations 
with  France ;  and  in  September  and  October  fresh  levies,  raised 
in  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
remains  of  Cuesta's  old  army ;  the  whole  forming  a  body  of  more 
than  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  of  which  nearly  ten  thousand  were 
cavalry.  Nor  was  the  assembling  and  equipment  of  this  force  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty ;  for,  owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  made 
against  the  invaders,  the  war  had  hitherto  drawn  so  little  on  the 
population,  that  the  poorer  sort  never  evaded  a  call  for  personal 
service ;  and  the  enormous  accumulation  of  English  stores  and 
money  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  was  sufficient  for  every  exigency. 

In  October  Eguia  advanced  with  this  army  a  short  way  into  La 
Mancha ;  but  when  the  French,  unwilling  to  lose  the  resources  of 
that  fertile  province,  made  a  movement  towards  him,  he  regained 
the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  16th,  taking  post,  first  at  St  Elena,  and 
finally  at  La  Carolina.  The  first  and  fourdi  corps  then  occupied 
the  whole  of  La  Mancha,  with  advanced  posts  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains;  the  second  and  fifth  corps  were  established  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  and  at  Toledo ;  and  the  reserve  at  Madrid. 
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During  these  moyements,  Basseeonr,  who  commanded  in  Estrema- 
dura,  detached  eight  hundred  horsemen  to  reinforce  the  Duke  Del 
Parque,  and  quartered  the  rest  of  his  forces  behind  the  Guadiana. 
Thus  in  the  hitter  end  of  October,  there  were  sixtj  thousand  men, 
under  Eguia,  covering  Seville  hj  the  line  of  La  Mancha;  ten 
thousand  under  Bassecour  on  the  line  of  Estremadura,  and  about 
six  thousand  employed  as  guards  to  the  Junta  and  in  the  service 
of  the  dep6ts  behind  the  Morena.  ^ 

In  the  north,  the  Spanish  armj  of  the  left  was  concentrated  near 
Ciudad  Bodrigo.  For  when  Beresford  marched  down  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  to  the  Tagus,  the  Duke  Del  Parque,  reinforced  with 
Uie  eight  hundred  cavalry  from  Estremadura,  and  with  the  Galli- 
cian  divisions  of  Mendizabel  and  Carrera,  (amounting  to  thirteen 
thousand  men,  completely  equipped  from  English  stores,  brought 
out  to  Ck>rufia  in  July,)  made  a  movement  into  the  rugged  country 
about  the  Sierra  de  Francia,  and  sent  his  scouting  parties  as  far  as 
Banos.  At  the  same  time  General  Santocildes,  marclung  from 
Lugo  with  two  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Astorga,  and 
menaced  the  rear  of  the  sixth  corps,  which,  afler  forcing  the  pass 
of  Baoos,  had  been  quartered  between  the  Tonnes  and  the  Esla.* 
In  this  situation,  a  French  detachment  attempted  to  surprise  one 
of  the  gates  of  Astorga  on  the  9th  of  October,  and,  being  repulsed, 
returned  to  their  cantonments.  Soon  afterwards  Ballesteros,  hav- 
ing again  collected  about  eight  thousand  men  in  the  Asturias, 
aimed  and  equipped  them  from  English  stores,  and,  coming  down 
to  Astorga,  crossed  the  Esla,  and  attempted  to  storm  Zamora. 
Failing  in  this,  he  entered  Portugal  by  the  road  of  Miranda,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  join  the  Duke  Del  Parque.  Thus  the 
old  armies  of  Gallicia  and  the  Asturias  being  broken  up,  those 
provinces  were  ordered  to  raise  fresh  forces;  but  there  was  in 
GaUicia  a  general  disposition  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Junta. 

Del  Parque,  eager  to  act  against  the  sixth  corps,  had  demanded 
in  September,  through  Perez.  Castro,  the*  Spanish  envoy  at  Lis- 
bon, that  the  Portuguese  army  should  join  him ;  this  being  referred 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  he  gave  it  a  decided  negative,  grounding 
his  refusal  upon  reasons  which  I  shall  insert  at  large,  as  giving  a 
clear  and  interesting  view  of  the  military  state  of  affairs  at  this 
period. 

"  The  enemy,"  he  said,  ^'  were  superior  to  the  allies,  including  . 
those  which  Beresford  might  bring  into  the  field,  not  only  in  num- 
bers, but  (adverting  to  the  composition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the 
want  of  cavaby  in  some,  of  artillery  in  others,  dT  clothing,  ammu- 

•  Bee  p.  175. 
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nition,  and  annB,  and  the  defidency  of  discipline  in  all)  superior 
in  efficiency  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  nombers.  These 
cireamstanoes,  and  the  absolute  deficiency  in  means,  were  the  causes 
why,  after  the  great  victory  at  Talavera,  the  armies  had  been 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  defensive,  and  nothing  had  altered  for  the 
better  since. 

^  But  besides  these  considerations,  the  enemy  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  from  his  central  position,  which  enabled  him  to  frus- 
trate the  Duke  Del  Parque's  intended  operations.  He  could  march 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  forces  to  any  quarter,  whereas  the  ope- 
rations of  the  different  corps  of  the  allies  must  necessarily  be  isolated, 
and  each  for  a  time  ezpo^  to  defeat  Thus  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing  himself  upon  the  Duke  Del 
Parque  and  Beresford  with  the  whole  corps  of  Ney,  which  was  at 
Sakmanca,  of  Soult,  which  was  at  Placentia,  and  with  the  force 
under  Kellermann,  which  was  near  Valladolid;  in  which  case,  even 
if  he.  Sir  Arthur,  had  the  inclination,  he  had  not  the  means  of 
marching  in  time  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

*^In  the  same  manner  the  British  army,  if  it  took  an  advanced 
position,  would  be  liable  to  a  fatal  disaster ;  so  likewise  would  the 
Spanish  army  of  La  Mancha.  It  followed,  then,  that  if  any  one 
of  these  armies  made  a  forward  movement,  the  whole  must  co-ope- 
rate, or  the  single  force  in  activity  would  be  ruined;  but  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  and  strength  of  the  hostile  forces,  as  laid  <}own  in 
the  commencement  of  the  argument,  forbade  a  general  cooperation 
with  any  hopes  of  solid  success ;  and  the  only  consequence  that 
ceuld  follow  would  be  that,  after  a  batde  or  two,  some  brilliant 
actions  performed  by  a  part,  and  some  defeats  sustained  by  others, 
and  after  the  loss  of  many  valuable  officers  and  soldiers,  tiie  allies 
would  be  forced  again  to  resume  those  defensive  positions  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  quitted. 

^  Satisfied  that  this  was  the  only  just  view  of  affairs,  he,  although 
prepared  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent  Gudad  Bodrigo  ftt)m  filling 
into  the  enemy's  hands,  was  resolved  not  to  give  the  Duke  Del 
Parque  any  assistance  to  maintain  his  former  position,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  Portuguese  government  not  to  risk  Beresford's  army  in 
a  situation  which  could  only  lead  to  mischief.  The  proposed  ope- 
ration of  the  Duke  Del  Parque  was  not  the  mode  to  save  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  The  only  effectual  one  was  to  post  himself  in  such  a 
situation  as  that  the  enemy  could  not  attach  and  defeat  him  with- 
out a  long  previous  preparation,  which  would  give  time  for  aid  to 
arrive,  and  a  march  in  which  the  en^my  himself  might  be  exposed 
to  defeat  To  expose  those  troops  to  a  defeat  which  were  ulti- 
mately to  co-operate  in  defence  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  was  not  the 
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way  «f  prerenting  the  success  of  an  attempt  of  that  fortress.  The 
best  waj  was  to  place  the  Spanish  force  in  such  a  post  that  it  could 
not  be  attacked  without  risk  to  the  enemy,  and  from  whence  it 
could  easily  co-operate  with  the  other  corps,  which  must  be  put  in 
motion  if  Ciudad  was  to  be  saved ;  and  although  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  point  out  the  exact  position  which  the  Duke  Del 
Parque  ought  to  occupy,  he  was  certain  that  in  his  present  forward 
one,  although  joined  by  Beresford,  he  could  not  avoid  defeat  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo  would  be  lost,  and  other  misfortunes  would  follow, 
none  of  which  could  occur  under  any  other  probable,  or  even  pos- 
sible concurrence  of  circumstances.  In  fine,  that  he  had  long  been 
of  opinion  that  the  war  must  necessarily  be  defensive  on  the  part 
of  the  allies,  and  that  Portugal,  at  least,  if  not  Spain,  ought  to  avail 
herself  of  the  short  period  which  the  enemy  seemed  disposed  to 
]eave  her  in  tranquillity,  to  organize,  and  equip,  and  discipline  her 
armies.  Those  objects  could  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  troops 
were  kept  quiet,  and  yet  they  were  much  more  important  to  all 
parties  than  any  desultory  successful  operations  against  the  French 
troops  about  Salamanca ;  but  any  success  was  doubtful,  and  cer- 
tain to  be  temporary,  because  the  enemy  would  immediately  collect 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  crush  the  allies,  who  must  then  return, 
having  failed  in  their  object,  lost  a  number  of  men,  and,  what  was 
worse,  time,  which  would  have  been  more  usefully  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  a  gteat  and  well  combined  effort."* 

This  reasoning,  solid,  clear,  convincing,  made  no  impression  upon 
the  Spanish  Junta  or  their  General  Castro  replied  to  it  by  demand- 
ing a  positive  and  definitive  answer  as  to  when  the  Portuguese  army 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  Span- 
ish territories.  ^  When  there  tV  a  Spanish  army  with  which  the  Par- 
iuffuese  can  co-operate  on  some  dejmed  pkm,  which  all  parties  will 
have  the  means,  and  wiU  engage  to  carry  into  execution,  as  far  as 
any  person  can  engage  to  carry  into  execution  a  miUtary  operation  ; 
when  means  shall  he  pointed  out  and  faced  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Portuguese  troops  while  they  remain  in  Spain,  so  that  they  may 
not  starve,  and  oe  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of  food,  as  was  the  case 
when  lately  in  that  country.  When  decided  answers  shall  be  given 
upon  those  points,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  tell  the  governors  of  Portt/h 
gal  that  their  ExceUeneies  have  an  army  in  a  state  to  be  sent  into 
SpatnJ'f  This  was  Sir  Arthur's  reply,  which  ended  the  negotia- 
tion, and  the  Duke  Del  Parque  commenced  operations  by  himself. 

To  fiivor  the  junction  of  Baliesteros,  his  first  movement  was 
towards  Ledesma.     General  Marchand  immediately  drew  together, 

*  Letter  from  sir  A.  Wellesley,  September  28, 1809,  MS. 

t  Sir  A  WeUeslay'ft  Correftpoiideiioe  with  Dou  M.  Torgtm,  October  10, 1809,  MS. 
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at  8alamaiic%  eleven  thousand  men  and  fourteen  guns,  and  marched 
to  meet  him.  Thereupon,  the  Duke,  without  having  effected  his 
junction,  fell  back  to  Tamames,  taking  post  half-way  up  a  mountain 
of  remarkable  strength ;  where  he  awaited  the  enemy,  with  a  thou- 
sand cavalry  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  of  which  the  Galliciaoa 
only  could  be  accounted  experienced  soldiers. 

BATTLE   OP  TAMAMES. 

General  Losada  commanded  the  Spanish  right,  Count  Belvedere 
the  reserve,  Martin  Carrera  the  left,  which  being  on  the  most  acces- 
sible part  of  the  mountain  was  covered  and  flanked  by  the  cavalry. 
Marchand,  desirous  of  fighting  before  Ballesteros  could  arrive, 
moved  rapidly,  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  early  on  the  Idth, 
and  immediately  fell  upon  Del  Parque's  left  The  Spanish  cavalrj 
fled  rather  hastily,  the  French  horsemen  followed  closely,  the  infan- 
try, surprised  in  the  midst  of  an  evolution,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  artillery  was  taken.  Carrera,  Mendizabel,  and  the  Duke 
rallied  the  troops  on  the  higher  ground,  reinforced  them  from  the 
reserve,  and  coming  down  with  a  fresh  impetus,  recovered  the  guns, 
and  discomfited  the  French  with  the  loss  of  an  eagle,  one  cannon^ 
and  several  hundred  men.  During  this  brilliant  combat  on  the 
left,  the  right  and  centre  were  felt  by  the  French  skirmishers,  but 
the  ground  was  too  strong  to  make  any  impression.  Marchand, 
seeing  his  men  repulsed  in  all  quarters  with  loss,  and  fearing  to  be 
inclosed  by  Ballesteros  in  that  disordered  state,  retreated  to  Sala- 
manca. 

Del  Parque  did  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  victory  until  the 
21st,  when,  being  joined  by  Ballesteros,  he  pushed  with  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men  for  Ledesma;  crossed  the  Tonnes  there  on  the 
2dd,  turned  Salamanca  by  a  night  march,  and  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  crowned  the  heights  of  San  Cristovsd  in, rear  of  that 
city,  hoping  to  cut  off  Marc^and's  retreat,  but  that  General  had 
timely  information,  and  was  already  at  Toro,  behind  the  Douro. 
Meanwhile,  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Tamames  reached  Madrid; 
Dessolle's  division  was  detached  through  the  Puerto  Pico  to  rein- 
force the  sixth  corps,  and  Kellermann  was  directed  to  advance  from 
Yalladolidy  and  take  the  command  of  the  whole. 

When  the  Duke  Del  Parque  heard  of  this  reinforcement,  he  fell 
back,  not  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  by  the  way  of  Alba  de  Tormes 
to  Bejar,  which  latter  place  he  reached  on  the  8th  of  November. 
And  while  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Castile,  the  Central 
Junta,  having  finally  concocted  their  schemes,  were  commencing  an 
enterprise  of  unparalleled  rashness  on  the  side  of  La  Mancha. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Arftiiagn  takes  the  eommaad  of  ^raU'B  enny,  and  b  ordered  to  advanoe  againat 


Madrid— F0II7  of  the  Sapreme  Junta— Operatioiia  in  Ia  Mancha— Combat  of 
Boa  Banioa-^iavaby  oombat  of  Ooafi*— Battle  of  Ocafi*~Deatrttotlon  of  the 
Bpaniah  aimy. 

In  the  airangemeDt  of  warlike  affairs,  difficulties  being  always 
overlooked  by  the  Spaniards,  thej  are  carried  on  from  one  phantasy 
to  another  so  swifUj,  that  the  f[rst  conception  of  an  enterprise  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  confident  anticipation  of  complete  suc- 
cess, which  continues  until  the  hour  of  battle,  and  then,  when  it 
might  be  of  use,  generally  abandons  them.  Now  the  Central  Junta, 
having  to  deceive  the  people,  affirmed  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
bad  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  French  might  have  been  driven  to  the  Pyrenees,  came  very 
aoon  to  believe  this  their  own  absurd  calumny,  and  resolved  to  send 
the  Army  at  Carolina  headlong  against  Madrid:  nay,  such  was  their 
pitch  of  confidence,  that  forenaming  the  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties, they  arranged  a  provisionary  system  for  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  capital,  with  a  care  that  they  denied  to  the  army  which 
was  to  put  them  in  possession. 

Eguia  was  considered  mifit  to  conduct  this  enterprise,  and  Albu- 
querque was  distasteful  to  the  Junta;,  wherefore,  casting  their  eyes 
upon  Greneral  Areizaga,  they  chose  him,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tion was  that,  at  the  petty  ba^e  of  Alcafiitz,  Blake  had  noticed  his 
courage.  He  was  then  at  Lerida,  but  reached  La  Carolina  in  the 
latter  end  of  October;  and  being  of  a  quick  lively  turn,  and  as  con- 
fident as  the  Junta  could  desire,  readily  undertook  to  drive  the 
French  from  Madrid. 

This  movement  was  to  commence  early  in  November,  and  at 
first,  only  Villa  Campa,  with  the  bands  from  Aragon,  were  to  assist. 
But  when  Areizaga,  after  meeting  the  enemy,  began  to  lose  con- 
fidence, the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  successor  to  Bassecour  in  Es- 
tremadura,  received  instructions  to  cause  a  diversion,  by  marching 
on  Arzobispo  and  Talavera  de  la  Beyna.  The  Duke  Del  Parque, 
coming  by  the  pass  of  Bancs,  was  to  join  him  there ;  and  thus  nearly 
ninety  thousand  men  were  to  be  put  in  motion  against  Madrio, 
precisely  on  that  plan  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  just  de- 
nounced as  certain  to  prove  disastrous.  Indeed,  every  chance  was 
00  much  in  fitvor  of  the  French,  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
solid  reasons  for  remaining  on  the  defensive,  Areizaga's  irruption 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  example  of  military  rashness;  and 
VOL.  n.  11 
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tiie  project  of  nniting  Del  Parqiie*8  forces  with  Albuquerque's  at 
Talavermy  was  also  certain  to  fail,  because  the  enemj's  masses  were 
alreadj  in  possession  of  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  sixth  corps 
could  fall  on  Del  Parque's  rear. 

Partly  to  deceiye  Uie  enemj,  partly  because  thej  would  nerer 
admit  of  any  opposition  to  a  finTorite  scheme,  the  Junta  spread  a 
report  that  the  British  army  was  to  oo-opmite,  and  permitted 
Areizaga  to  march  under  the  impression  that  it  was  sa  Nothing 
could  l^  more  untrue.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  being  at  this  period 
at  Seyille,  held  repeated  conversations  with  the  Spanish  ministers 
and  the  members  of  the  Junta,  and  reiterating  all  his  former  objec- 
tions to  offensive  operations,  warned  his  auditors  that  the  project 
in  question  was  peculiarly  ill-judged,  and  would  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  army.  The  Spanish  ministers,  far  from  attending  to  his 
advice,  did  not  even  officially  inform  him  of  Areizagds  march  until 
the  ISth  of  November,  the  very  day  before  the  fatal  termination  of 
the  campaign.  Yet,  onthel^th  they  had  repeated  their  demand  for 
asiistance,  and  with  a  vehemence,  deaf  to  reason,  required  that  the 
British  should  instantly  co-operate  with  Albuquerque  and  Del 
Parque's  forces.  Sir  Arthur,  firm  to  his  first  views,  never  gave 
the  slightest  hopes  that  his  array  would  so  act;  and  he  assured  the 
Junta  that  the  diversion  proposed  would  have  no  effect  whatever. 

OPERATIOKS   IN  LA   MAKCHA. 

Areizaga,  after  publishing  an  address  to  the  troops  on  the  dd  of 
November,  commenced  his  march  from  La  Carolina,  with  sixty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  of  which 
about  eight  thousand  were  cavalry.  Several  British  officers  and 
private  gentlemen,  and  the  Baron  Crossand,  an  Austrian  military 
agen^  attended  the  head-quarters,  which  was  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
boasting;  for  Areizaga,  never  dreaming  of  misfortune,  gave  a  free 
scope  to  his  social  vivacity.  The  army  marched  by  the  roads  of 
Manzanares  and  Damyel,  with  scarcely  any  commissariat  prepara- 
tion, and  without  any  military  equipment  save  arms ;  but  the  men 
were  young,  robust,  full  of  life  and  confidence,  and  being  without 
impediments  of  any  kind,  made  nearly  thirty  miles  each  day.  They 
moved  however  in  a  straggling  manner,  quartering  and  feedmg  as 
they  could  in  the  villages  on  their  route,  and  with  so  little  propriety, 
that  the  peasantry  of  La  Mancha  universally  abandoned  .^eir 
dwelbngs,  and  carried  off'  their  effects.  9 

Although  the  French  could  not  at  first  give  credit  to  the  rinors 
ot  this  strange  incursion,  they  were  aware  that  some  great 'Move- 
ment was  m  agitation,  and  only  uncertain  from  what  point  and  for 
what  specific  object  the  effort  would  be  made.    Jourdan  had  re- 
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turned  to  France,  Soult  was  Major-General  of  the  French  armies, 
and  nnder  his  advice,  the  King,  who  was  inclined  to  abandon  Madrid, 
prepared  to  meet  the  coming  blow.  But  the  army  was  principallj 
posted  towards  Talavera,  for  the  false  reports  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, succeeded  in  deceiving  the  French  as  to  the  approach  of  the 
English  ;*  and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  conceive  the  full  insanity 
of  the  Junta. 

The  second  corps,  commanded  by  General  Heudelet,  being  with- 
drawn from  Placentia,  was,  on  the  5th,  posted  at  Oropesa  and  Arzo- 
bispo,  with  an  advanced  guard  at  Calzada,  and  scouting  parties 
watching  Naval  Moral,  and  the  course  of  the  Tietar. 

The  fifth  corps,  under  Mortier,  was  concentrated  at  Talavera. 

Of  the  fourth  corps,  half  a  division  garrisoned  Madrid  in  the 
absence  of  DessoUe's  troops ;  the  other  half,  under  General  Liger 
Belair,  was  behind  the  Tajuna,  guarding  the  eastern  approaches  to 
the  capital  The  remaining  divisions,  commanded  by  Sebastiani. 
were,  the  one  at  Toledo,  the  other  with  Milhaud's  cavalry  at 
OcaSa. 

The  first  corps,  about  twenty-one  thousand  strong,  and  command- 
ed by  Marshal  Victor,  was  at  Mora  and  Yebenes,  a  day's  march 
in  advance  of  Toledo,  but  the  cavalry  of  this  corps  under  the  com-^ 
mand  of  Latour  Maubourg  occupied  Gonsuegra  and  Madrilejos,  on 
the  road  to  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  wimple  army,  including  the 
French  and  Spanish  guards,  was  above  eighty  thousand  fighting 
men,  without  reckoning  DessoUe's  division,  which  was  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Guadarama  mountains. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  information  reached  the  King,  that  six 
thousand  Spanish  horsemen,  supported  by  two  thousand  foot,  had 
oome  down  upon  Gonsuegra  from  the  side  of  Herenda,  and  that  a 
second  column,  likewise  composed  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  had 
passed  the  Puerto  de  Piche,  and  fallen  upon  the  outposts  at  Ma- 
drilejos.! All  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  skirmishes  agreed  that  the 
Spanish  army  was  above  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  the  Duke  of 
Belluno  immediately  concentrated  the  first  corps  at  Yebenes,  but 
kept  his  cavalry  at  Mora,  by  which  he  covered  the  roads  leading 
from  Gonsuegra  and  Madrilejos  upon  Toledo.  On  the  8th,  there 
were  no  Spaniards  in  front  of  the  first  corps,  yet  officers  sent  to- 
wards Ocana  were  chased  back  by  cavalry;  hence  Soult  judged, 
what  w^  indeed  the  truth,  that  Areizaga,  continuing  his  reckless 
inarch,  had  pushed  by  Tembleque  towards  Aranjuez,  leaving  the 
first  corps  on  his  left  flank.  The  division  of  the  fourth  corps  was 
immediately  moved  from  Toledo  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagos  to 
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Aranjuez,  frcMn  whence  Sebastiani  carried  it  to  Ocafia,  £hu8  oonceii* 
trating  about  eight  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  cayaliy 
at  that  point  on  the  9th ;  the  same  day  Victor  retired  with  the  first 
corps  to  Ajofrin 

On  the  10th,  Grazan's  division  of  the  Mh  corps  was  ordered  to 
inarch  from  Talavera  to  Toledo,  and  the  ^xpt  corps,  which  had 
reached  the  latter  town,  was  dii'ected  to  move  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus  to  Aranjuez  to  support  Sebastiani,  who,  holding  fast  at 
Ocana,  sent  six  squadrons  to  feel  for  the  enemj  towards  Guaraia. 
The  Spaniards  continuing  their  moyement,  met  diose  squadrons  and 
pursued  them  towards  Ocana. 

COMBAT   OF  DOS   BARRIOS. 

Areizaga,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  seeing 
onlj  Sebastiani's  cavalry  on  the  table-land  between  the  town  of 
Dos  Barrios  and  Ocafia,  conciuded  that  they  were  unsupported,  and 
directed  the  Spanish  horse  to  charge  them  without  delay.  The 
French,  thus  pressed,  drew  back  behind  the  in&ntry,  which  was 
close  at  hand,  and  unexpectedly  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Spanish 
squadrons,  which  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  being  chaiged  in 
that  state  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  were  beaten, 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  cannon. 
Areizaga's  main  body  was,  however,  coming  up,  Sebastiani  fell 
back  upon  Oca&a,  and  the  next  morning  took  up  a  position  on  some 
heights  lining  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tagus  and  covering  Aranjuex ; 
the  Spaniards  entered  Dos  Barrios,  but  there  their  impetuous 
movement  ceased.  They  had  come  down  from  the  Morena  like  a 
stream  of  lava,  and  burst  into  La  Mancha  with  a  rapidity  that 
scarcely  gave  time  for  rumor  to  precede  them.  This  swiftness  of 
execution,  genetaUy  so  valuable  in  war,  was  here  but  an  outbreak 
of  folly.  Without  any  knowledge  of  the  French  numbers  or  posi- 
tion, without  any  plan  of  action,  Areizaga  had  rushed  like  a  ma- 
niac into  the  midst  of  his  foes,  and  then  suddenly  stood  still  trem- 
bling and  bewildered. 

From  the  10th  to  the  Idth  he  halted  at  Dos  Barrios,  and  in- 
formed his  government  of  Sebastiani's  stubborn  resistance,  and  of  the 
doubts  whidi  now  for  the  first  time  assailed  his  own  mind.  It  waa 
then  the  Junta,  changing  their  plans,  eagerly  demanded  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  army,  and  commanded  the  Dukes  of  Albu- 
querque and  Del  Parque  to  unite  at  Talavera.  Albuquerque  com- 
menced his  movement  immediately,  and  the  Junta  did  not  hesitate 
to  assure  both  theur  generals  and  the  public,  that  Sir  Ardiur  was 
also  coming  on.  Wherefore  Areizaga,  thus  encouraged,  and  having 
had  time  to  recover  from  his  first  incertitude,  made  on  the  14th  a 
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flaok  march  bj  his  right  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  intending  to  cross 
the  Tagus  at  Villa  Maoriqae,  tarn  the  French  left^  and  penetrate 
to  the  capital  bj  the  eastern  side ;  but  during  his  delay  at  Dos 
Barrios  the  French  forces  had  been  concentrated  from  everj  quar- 
ter, and  although  to  the  south  of  Ocana  the  ground  is  open  and 
undulating,  on  the  north,  the  ramifications  of  the  Cuen^a  moun- 
tains, leading  down  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Tagus,  presented,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  ridges  which,  stretching  strong  and  rough  towards  Aranjuez, 
afforded  good  positions  for  Sebastiani  to  cover  that  place. 

Soult  was  awake  to  his  adversary's  projects,  yet  could  not  believe 
that  he  would  dare  such  a  movement  unless  oertam  of  support  irom 
the  British  army,  and  there^nre  kept  the  different  corps  quiet  on 
the  11th,  waiting  for  Heudelet's  report  from  Oropesa.*  In  the 
night  it  arrived,  stating  that  rumors  of  a  combined  Spanish  and 
English  army  being  on  the  march  were  rife,  but  that  the  scouts 
could  not  discover  that  the  allied  force  was  actually  within  several 
marches.  Soult,  now  judging  that,  although  the  rumors  should  be 
true,  his  central  position  would  enable  him  to  defeat  Areizaga  and 
return  by  the  way  of  Toledo  in  time  to  meet  the  allies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  put  all  his  masses  again  into  activity.  The  furst  corps 
was  directed  to  hasten  its  march  to  Aranjuez;  the  Mh  corps  to 
concentrate  at  Toledo ;  the  second  corps  to  abandon  Oropesa,  Cal- 
zada  and  Arzobispo,  and  repkcing  the  fifth  corps  at  Talavera,  to  be 
in  readiness  to  dose  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Finally, 
information  being  received  ci  the  Duke  Del  Parque's  retreat  from 
Salamanca  to  Bejar  and  of  the  reH>ocupation  of  Salamanca  by  the 
sixth  corps,  DessoUe's  division  was  recalled  to  Madrid. 

During  the  12th,  while  the  first,  second,  and  fiftti  corps  were  in 
march,  General  Liger  Belair's  brigade  continued  to  watch  the 
banks  of  the  Tajuna,  and  the  fourth  corps  preserved  its  offensive 
positions  on  the  height  in  front  of  Aranjuez,  having  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  in  reserve  at  the  bridge  of  Bayona.  The  14th,  the  gene- 
ral movement  was  completed.  Two  corps  were  concentrated  at 
Aranjuez  to  assail  the  Spaniards  in  front ;  one  at  Toledo  to  cross 
the  Tagps  and  ML  upon  their  left  flank,  and  the  King's  guards  at 
Madrid  formed  a  reserve  for  the  fourth  and  first  corps.  The  second 
corps  was  at  Talavera,  and  DessoUe's  division  was  in  the  Guada- 
rama,  on  its  return  to  the  ci^^itaL  In  fine,  all  was  prepared  for  the 
attack  of  Dos  Barrios,  when  Areizaga's  fiank  march  to  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Zarza  occasioned  new  combinations. 

In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  it  was  known  that  the  Spaniards  had 
made  a  bridge  at  Villa  Maurique,  and  passed  two  divisions  and 
some  cavahy  over  the  Tagus.    The  Duke  of  BeUuno  was  imme- 
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diatelj  ordered  to  carrj  the  first  and  fourth  corps  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brigade  lefl  in  Aranjuez)  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
operating  so  as  to  fix  Areizaga,  and  force  him  to  deliver  battle ; 
and,  with  a  view  of  tempting  the  Spaniard  by  an  appearance  ci 
timidity,  the  bridges  of  La  Re3ma  and  Aranjuez  were  broken  down. 

While  these  dispositions  were  making  on  the  French  side,  the 
Spanish  General  commenced  a  second  bridge  over  the  Tagus ;  and 
part  of  his  cavalry,  spreading  in  small  detachments,,  scoured  the 
country,  and  skirmish^  on  a  line  extending  from  Arganda  to  Aran- 
juez. The  partidas  also,  being  aided  by  detachments  from  the 
army,  obliged  the  French  garrison  to  retire  from  Gnadalaxara  upon 
Ai^mda,  and  occupied  the  former  town  on  the  12th;  but,  in  the 
night  a(  the  Idth,  eight  French  companies  and  some  troops  of  light 
cavalry,  by  a  sudden  march,  surprised  them,  killed  and  wounded 
two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  took  eighty  horses  and  a  piece  of 
artillery. 

The  1 6th,  the  infantry  of  the  first  and  fourth  corps  was  at  Morata 
and  Bayona,  the  cavalry  at  Perales  and  Chinchon,  and  during  this 
time  the  fifth  corps,  leaving  a  brigade  of  foot  and  one  of  horse  at 
Toledo,  marched  by  Illescas  towards  Madrid,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to 
the  Duke  of  Belluno. 

The  17th,  Areizaga  continued  his  demonstrations  on  the  side  of 
the  Tajuna,  and  hastened  the  construction  of  his  second  bridge ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Belluno  with  the  first  corps, 
he  stayed  the  work,  and  withdrew  his  divisions  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  18th  (the  cavalry  of  the  first  corps  having 
reached  Yillarejo  de  Salvanes)  he  destroyed  his  bridges,  called  in 
his  parties,  and  drew  up  for  battle  on  the  heights  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sarza. 

Hitherto  the  continual  movements  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  the 
unsettled  plans  of  the  Spanish  General,  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
French  to  fix  a  field  of  battle,  but  now  Areizaga's  march  to  St  Cruz 
had  laid  his  line  of  operations  bare,  l^e  French  masses  were 
close  together,  the  Duke  of  Belluno  could  press  on  the  Spanish 
ftont  with  the  first  corps,  and  the  King,  calling  the  fourth  corps 
firom  Bayona,  could  throw  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  men  on 
Areizaga's  rear,  by  the  road  of  Aranjuez  and  Ocana.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  no  danger  could  arise  from  this  double  lime  of  opera- 
tions, because  a  sin^e  march  would  bring  both  the  King  and  Vic- 
tor upon  Areizaga,  and  if  the  latter  should  suddenly  assail  either, 
each  would  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  shock.  Hence,  when 
Soult  knew  that  the  Spaniards  were  certainly  encamped  at  Santa 
CruiB,  he  caused  the  fifth  corps,  then  in  march  for  Madrid,  to  move 
during  the  night  of  the  17th  upon  Anuynez,  and  the  fourtJi  corps 
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received  a  like  order.  Th^  King  himself,  quitting  Madrid,  arrived 
there  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  with  the  royal  French  guards, 
two  Spanish  hattalions  of  the  Une,  and  a  brigade  of  Dessolle's 
division  which  had  just  arrived ;  in  all  about  ten  thousand  men. 
The  same  day  the  Duke  of  Belluno  concentrated  the  first  corps  at 
Villarejo  de  Salvanes,  intending  to  cross  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Mau- 
rique,  and  attack  the  Spanish  position  on  the  19th. 

A  pontoon  train,  previously  prepared  at  Madrid,  enabled  the 
French  to  repair  the  broken  bridges  near'Aranjuez  in  two  hours  ; 
and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  18th,  a  division  of  cavalry,  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
fifth  corps,  passed  the  Tagus,  part  at  the  bridge  of  La  Reyna,  and 
part  at  a  ford.  Gener^  Milhaud  with  the  leading  squadrons 
immediately  pursued  a  small  body  of  Spanish  horsemen,  and  was 
thus  led  to  the  table-land  between  Antiguela  and  OcaSa,  where  he 
suddenly  came  upon  a  front  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry  supported 
by  three  thousand  more  in  reserve.  Having  only  twelve  hundred 
dragoons,  he  prepared  to  retire,  but  at  that  moment  General  Paris 
arrived  with  another  brigade,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
light  cavalry  of  the  fifth  corps  ;  the  whole  making  a  reinforcement 
of  aboiit  two  thousand  men.  With  these  troops  Sebastiani  came  in 
person,  and  took  the  command  at  the  instant  when  the  Spaniards, 
seeing  the  inferiority  of  the  French,  were  advancing  to  the  charge. 

CAVALRY  COMBAT  AT  OCANA. 

The  Spaniards  came  on  at  a  trot,  and  Sebastiani  directed  Paris, 
with  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry  and  the  Polish  lancers,  to  turn  and 
fall  upon  the  right  fiank  of  the  approaching  squadrons,  which  being 
executed  with  great  vigor,  especially  by  the  Poles,  caused  consid- 
erable confusion,  which  the  Spanish  General  endeavored  to  remedy 
by  closing  to  the  assailed  flank.  But  to  effect  this  he  formed  his 
left  centre  in  one  vast  column,  whereupon  Sebastiani  charged  head- 
long into  the  midst  of  it  with  .his  reserve,  and  the  enormous  mass 
yielding  to  the  shock  got  into  confusion,  and  finally  gave  way.^ 
Many  were  slain,  several  hundred  wounded,  and  eighty  troopers 
and  a^bove  five  hundred  horses  were  taken.  The  loss  of  the  French 
bore  no  proportion  in  men,  but  General  Paris  was  killed,  and 
several  superior  officers  were  wounded. 

This  unexpected  encounter  with  such  a  force  of  cavalry,  led 
Soult  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  General,  aware  of  his  error,  was 
endeavoring  to  recover  his  line  of  operations.  The  examination 
of  the  prisoners  confirmed  tliis  opinion,  and  in  the  night,  informa- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Belluno  and  the  report?  of  officers  sent  towards 
Villa  Maurique  arrived,  all  agreeing  that  only  a  rear-guard  was  to 
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be  seen  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza.  It  then  became  .clear  that  the 
Spaniards  were  on  the  march,  and  that  a  battle  could  be  fought  the 
next  day.  In  fact  Areizaga  had  retraced  his  steps  hj  a  flank 
moTement  through  Villa  Rubia  and  Noblejas,  with  the  intention 
of  falling  upon  the  King^s  forces  as  thej  opened  out  from  Aranjuez. 
He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  at  Ocafta,  but  judging  from 
the  cavaliy  action  that  the  French  could  attack  first,  he  drew  up 
his  whole  army  on  the  same  plain,  in  two  lines,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
asunder.  ^ 

Ocaxia  is  covered  on  the  north  by  a  ravine,  which,  commencing 
gently  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town,  runs  deepening  and  with 
a  curve  to  the  west,  and  finally  connects  itself  with  gullies  and 
hollows,  whose  waters  run  off  to  the  Tagus.  Behind  the  deepest 
part  of  this  ravine  the  Spanish  left  was  posted,  crossing  the  main 
road  from  Aranjuez  to  Dos  Barrios ;  one  flank  rested  on  the  gul- 
lies, the  other  on  Ocafia.  The  centre  was  in  front  of  the  town, 
which  was  occupied  by  some  infantry  as  a  post  of  reserve,  but  the 
right  wing  stretched  in  the  direction  of  Noblejas  along  the  edge  of 
a  gentle  ridge  in  front  of  the  shallow  part  of  the  ravine.  The 
cavaliy  was  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  right  wing.  Behind  the 
anny  there  was  an  immense  plain,  but  closed  in  and  fringed 
towards  Noblejas  with  rich  olive  woods,  which  were  occupied  by 
infantry  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  Spanish  baggage,  still  filing 
by  the  road  from  Zarza.     Such  were  Areizaga's  dispositions. 

Joseph  passed  the  night  of  the  18th  in  reorganizing  his  forces. 
The  whole  of  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  nine  regiments,  was  given 
to  Sebastiani.  Four  divisions  of  infantry,  with  the  exception  of 
one  regiment  left  at  Aranjuez  to  guard  the  bridge,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  also  empowered, 
if  necessary,  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  The  artillery 
was  commanded  by  General  Senarmont  The  royal  guards  re- 
mained with  the  Kmg,  and  Marshal  Soult  directed  d^e  whole  of  the 
movements. 

Before  daybreak,  on  the  10th,  the  monarch  inarched  with  the  in- 
tention of  falling  upon  the  Spaniards  wherever  he  could  meet  with 
them.  At  Antiguela  his  troops,  quitting  the  high  road,  turned  to 
their  left,  gained  the  table-land  of  Ocafia,  somewhat  beyond  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  position,  and  discovered  Areizaga's  army  in 
order  of  battle.  The  French  cavalry,  instantly  forming  to  the 
front,  covered  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  which  drew  up  in  suc- 
cessive lines  as  the  divisions  arrived  on  the  plain.  The  Spanish 
out-posts  fell  back,  and  wexe  followed  by  the  French  skirmishers, 
who  spread  along  the  hostile  front  and  opened  a  sharp  fire. 

About  ibrty-five  thousand   Spanish  infantry,  seven  thousand 
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csvalij,  and  sixty  pieces  of  artiUeij  were  in  line.  The  French 
force  was  onlj  twenty-four  thoasand  in&ntry,  five  thousand  sabres 
and  lances,  and  fiftj  guns,  including  the  battery  of  the  royal 
guard.  But  Areizaga's  position  was  miserably  defective.  The 
whole  of  his  left  wing,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  was  paralyzed  by 
the  ravine ;  it  could  neither  attack  nor  be  attacked ;  the  centre  was 
scarcely  better  situated,  and  the  extremity  of  his  right  wing  was 
uncovered,  save  by  the  horsemen,  who  were,  althou^  superior  in 
number,  quite  dispirited  by  the  action  of  the  preceding  evening. 
These  circumstances  dictated  the  order  of  the  attack* 

BATTLE   OF   OCANA. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Sebastiani's  cavalry,  gaining  ground  to  his  left, 
turned  the  Spanish  right  General  Leval,  with  two  divisions  of 
infantry  in  columns  of  regiments,  each  having  a  battaUon  displayed 
in  front,  followed  the  cavalry,  and  drove  General  Zayas  from  the 
olive-woods.  General  Girard,  with  his  division  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  followed  Leval  in  second  line,  and  General  DessoUes 
menaced  the  centre  with  one  portion  of  his  troops,  while  another 
portion  lined  the  edge  of  the  ravine  to  support  the  skirmishers  and 
awe  the  Spanish  left  wing.  The  £[ing  remained  in  reserve  with 
his  guards.  Thus  the  French  order  of  battle  was  in  two  columns ; 
the  principal  one  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  directed  against  and  turn- 
ing the  Spanish  rights  the  second  keeping  the  Spanish  centre  in 
check,  and  each  being  supported  by  reserves. 

These  dispositions  were  completed  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  Seiiarmont,  massing  thir^  pieces  of  artillery,  opened  a  shat- 
tering fire  on  Areizaga's  centre.  Six  guns,  detached  to  the  right, 
played  at  the  same  time  across  the  ravine  against  the  left,  and  six 
others  swept  down  the  deep  hollow,  to  dear  it  of  the  light  troops. 
The  Spaniards  were  undisciplined  and  badly  commanded,  but  dis- 
covered no  appearance  of  fear ;  their  cries  were  loud  and  strong, 
their  skirmishing  fire  brisk,  and,  from  the  centre  of  their  line,  six- 
teen guns  opened  with  a  murderous  effect  upon  Leval's  and 
Girard's  columns,  as  the  latter  were  pressing  on  towards  the  right. 
To  mitigate  the  fire  of  this  battery,  a  French  battalion,  rushing  out 
at  full  speed,  seized  a  small  eminence  close  to  the  S|>anish  guns, 
and  a  counter  battery  was  immediately  planted  there.  Then  the 
Spaniards  gave  back,  their  skirmishers  were  swept  fiut  of  the 
ravine  by  a  flanking  fire  of  grape,  and  Senarmont  immediately 
drawing  the  artillery  from  the  French  right,  took  OcaAa  as  his 
pivot,  and  prolonging  his  fire  to  the  left,  raked  Areizaga's  right 
wing  in  its  whole  length. 

lairing   this  cannonade,  Leval,  constantly  pressing  forward, 

11* 
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obliged  the  Spaniards  to  change  their  front,  by  withdrawing  the 
right  wmg  behind  the  shallow  part  of  the  ravine,  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  was  in  its  rear  when  the  action  commenced.  By  this 
change,  the  whole  army,  still  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  asunder,  was  pressed  into  somewhat  of  a  con- 
vex form  with  the  town  of  Ocafia  in  the  centre,  and  hence  Senar- 
mont*s  artillery  tore  their  ranks  with  a  greater  destruction  than 
before.  Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  observing  the  comparatively 
feeble  body  of  infantry  approaching  them,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
retook  the  offensive,  and  their  fire,  redoubling,  dismounted  two 
French  guns;  Mortier  himself  was  wounded  slightly,  Leval 
severely;  the  line  advanced,  and  the  leading  French  divisions 
wavered  and  gave  back. 

The  moment  was  critical,  and  the  Duke  of  Treviso  lost  no  time 
in  exhortations  to  Leval's  troops,  but,  like  a  great  commander,  in- 
stantly brought  up  Girard's  division  through  the  intervals  of  the 
first  line,  and  displayed  a  front  of  fresh  troops,  keeping  one  regi- 
ment in  square  on  the  left  flank  ;  for  he  expected  that  Areizaga's 
powerful  cavalry,  which  still  remained  in  the  plain,  would  charge 
for  the  victory.  Girard's  fire  soon  threw  the  Spanish  first  line  into 
disorder,  and  meanwhile  DessoUes,  who  had  gained  ground  by  an 
oblique  movement,  seeing  the  enemy's  right  thus  shaken,  seized 
Oca&a  itself,  and  issued  forth  on  the  other  side.  The  light  cavalry 
of  the  King's  guard,  followed  by  the  infantry,  then  poured  through 
the  town,  and  on  the  extreme  lefl  Sebastiani,  with  a  rapid  charge, 
cut  off  six  thousand  infantry,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender.  The 
Spanish  cavalry,  which  had  only  suffered  a  little  from  the  capnon- 
ade,  and  had  never  made  ^an  effort  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle,  now 
drew  off  entirely,  and  the  second  line  of  infantry  gave  ground  as 
the  front  fell  back  upon  it  in  confusion  ;  Areizaga,  confounded  and 
bewildered,  ordered  the  left  wing,  which  had  scarcely  fired  a  shot, 
to  retreat,  and  then  quitted  the  field  himself. 

For  half  an  hour  after  this,  the  superior  officers  who  remained 
endeavored  to  keep  the  troops  together  in  the  plain,  and  strove  to 
reach  the  main  road  leading  to  Dos  Barrios;  but  Girard  and 
DessoUes'  divisions  being  connected  after  passing  Ocana,  pressed  on 
with  steady  rapidity,  while  the  Polish  lancers  and  a  regiment  of 
chasseurs,  outflanking  the  Spanish  right,  continually  increased  the 
confusion :  finally,  Sebastian!,  after  securing  his  prisoners,  came  up 
again  like  a  whirlwind,  and  charged  full  in  the  front  with  five 
regiments  of  cavalry.  Then  the  whole  mass  broke,  and  fied  each 
man  for  himself  across  the  plain ;  but,  on  the  right  of  the  routed 
piultitude,  a  deep  ravine  leading  &om  Yepes  to  jSob  Barrios,  in  an 
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i 
oUiqne  directioD,  oontinnally  coatnded  the  space,  and  the  puna- 
ing  cavahj  arriving  first  at  Barrios,  headed  nearly  ten  thousand 
bewildered  men,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  The  remainder 
turned  their  faces  to  all  quarters,  and  such  was  the  rouf,  that  the 
French  were  also  obliged  to  disperse  to  take  prisoners,  for,  to  their 
credit,  no  rigorous  execution  was  inflicted,  and  hundreds,  merelj 
deprived  of  their  arms,  were  desired,  in  raillery,  **  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  abandon  war  as  a  trade  they  were  unfit  for." 
This  fatal  battle  commenced  at  eleven  o'clock ;  before  two,  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  hundred  and  twenty  carriages,  twenty-five 
stand  of  colors,  three  generals,  six  hundred  inferior  officers,  and 
eighteen  thousand  privates  were  taken,  and  the  pursuit  was  still 
hot  Seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  contrived  to  make 
away  towards  the  mountain  of  Tarancon,  others  followed  the 
various  routes  through  La  Mancha  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
many  saved  themselves  in  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

Meanwhile  the  first  corps,  having  passed  the  Tagus  by  a  ford, 
rC'-established  the  bridge  at  Villa  Maurique  before  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  finding  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza  abandoned,  fol- 
lowed Areizaga's  traces ;  at  Villatobas,  the  light  cavalry  captured 
twelve  hundred  carriages,  and  a  little  farther  on,  took  a  thousand 
of  the  fugitives  who  were  making  for  Tarancon.  The  Duke  of 
Belluno,  being  thus  apprised  of  the  result  of  the  battle,  halted  at 
Villatolms,  but  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  La  Guardia,  where  they 
joined  Sebastiani's  horsemen,  and  the  whole  continuing  the  pursuit 
to  LillO)  made  five  hundred  more  prisoners,  together  with  three 
hundred  horses.  This  finished  the  operations  of  the  day ;  only 
eighteen  hundred  cannon^ot  had  been  fired,  and  an  army  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  had  been  ruined.  The  French  lost  seven- 
teen  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Spaniards  five  thou- 
sand, and  before  night-fall,  all  the  baggage  and  military  carriages, 
three  thousand  animals,  forty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  thirty  thousand 
muskets,  and  twenty-six  thousand  captives,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors!* 

Areizaga  reached  Tembleque  during  the  night,  aud  La  Carolina 
the  third  daj  after.  On  the  road,  he  met  General  Benaz  with.a  thou- 
sand dragoons  that  had  been  detached  to  the  rear  before  the  battle 
commenced ;  this  body  he  directed  on  Madrilejos  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  fugitives,  but  so  strongly  did  the  panic  spread  that 
when  Sebastiani  approached  that  post  on  the  20th,  Benaz's  men 
fled,  without  seeing  an  enemy,  as  fearfully  as  any  who  came 

*B.  JoamA!  of  Oparatt<»u,  MS.    Letter  firom  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  IJv- 
eipool,  Nov.  80, 1809,  HS. 
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from  the  fight  Even  bo  late  as  the  24lh,  onlj  four  hundred  cav- 
ahy,  helonging  to  all  reghnents,  could  be  assembled  at  MansanaF 
res ;  and  still  fewer  at  La  CaroHna.* 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ring  JosepVa  retnrn  to  Madrid— Del  Parqae'a  operationa^Battle  of  Alba  da 
Tormea— DiBpenion  of  the  SpAniah  troope— Their  great  anfferinga  and  pa- 
tience—The  Supreme  Jnnts  treat  Sir  A.  Wellealev'a  counaela  with  oontainpt— 
lie  breaka  up  from  the  Goadiana  and  movea  to  the  MondoKp — Vindioation  of 
hia  eondaot  tor  having  remained  ao  long  on  the  Ooadiana— rrench  remain  tor- 
pid about  Madrid — OoaervatioDa. 

Joseph  halted  at  Dos  Barrios  the  night  of  the  battle,  and  the 
next  day  directed  Sebastiani,  with  all  the  light  cavaliy  and  a  divi- 
sion of  infantry,  upon  Madrilejos  and  Consuegra ;  the  first  corps, 
bj  St.  Juan  de  Vilharta,  upon  the  Sierra  Morena ;  the  fifth  corps, 
by  Tembleque  and  Mora,  upon  Toledo.  One  division  of  the  fourth 
corps  guarded  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners  at  Ocafia.  A  second 
division,  reinforced  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  was  posted,  by  de- 
tachments, from  Aranjuez  to  Consuegra.  The  monarch  himself, 
with  his  guards  and  Dessolles'  first  brigade,  returned  on  the  20th 
to  Madrid. 

Three  days  had  sufficed  to  dissipate  the  storm  on  the  side  of  La 
Maacha,  but  the  Duke  Del  Parque  still  menaced  the  sixth  corps 
in  Castile,  and  the  reports  from  Talavera  again  spoke  of  Albu- 
querque  and  the  English  being  in  motion.  The  second  brigade  of 
Dessolles'  division  had  returned  from  Old  Castile  on  the  19th,  and 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  British  movements  obliged  the 
King  to  keep  all  his  troops  in  hand.  Nevertheless,  fearing  that, 
if  Del  Parque  gained  upon  the  sixth  corps,  he  might  raise  au  insur- 
rection in  Leon,  Gazan's  division  of  the  sixth  corps  was  sent  from 
Toledo  through  the  Puerto  Pico,  to  Marchand's  assistance,  and 
Kellermann  was  again  directed  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole* 

During  these  events,  the  British  army  remained  tranquil  about 
Badajos ;  but  Albuquerque,  following  his  oitlers,  had  reached  Pe- 
ralada  de  Grarbin,  and  seized  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  joined  by  the  Duke  Del  Parque.  That  General, 
however,  who  had  above  thirty  thousand  men,  thought,  when  Des- 
solles' division  was  recalled  to  Madrid,  that  he  could  crush  the 
sixth  corps,  and  therefore  advanced  from  Bejar  towards  Alba  de 

*  lietter  from  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Uverpool|Nov.  80, 1809,  MS. 
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Tonnes  od  the  17tfa,  two  dajs  before  the  battle  of  Ocafia.  Thus, 
when  Albuquerque  expected  him  on  the  Tagns,  he  was  engaged  in 
serious  (^radons  beyond  th^Tormes,  and  having  reached  Alba 
the  21st,  sent  a  division  to  take  possession  of  Salamanca,  which 
Marchand  had  again  abandoned.  The  22d,  he  marched  towards 
Yalladolid,  and  Hs  advanced  guard  and  cavahy  entered  Fresno 
and  Carpio.  Meanwhile  Kellermann,  collecting  all  the  troops  of 
his  government,  and  being  joined  bj  Marchand,  moved  upon  Me* 
dina  del  Campo,  and  the  2dd,  fell  with  a  body  of  horse  upcm  the 
Spaniards  at  Fresno.  The  Spanish  cavalry  fled  at  once,  but  the 
iii&ntiy  stood  firm  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 

The  24th,  the  Duke  carried  his  whole  army  to  Fresno,  intend- 
ing to  give  battle ;  but  on  the  26th  imperative  orders  to  join  Albu- 
querque having  reached  him,  he  commenced  a  retrogada  move- 
ment* Kellermann,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Grazan's 
division,  instantly  pursued,  and  his  advanced  guard  of  cavalry 
overtook  and  charged  the  Spanish  army  at  the  moment  when  a 
part  of  their  iniantry  and  all  their  horse  had  passed  the  bridge  of 
Alba  de  Tonnes ;  being  repulsed,  the  French  retired  upon  their 
supports,  and  the  Duke,  seeing  that  an  action  was  inevitable, 
brought  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  exception  of  one 
division,  back  to  the  right  bank. 

BiLTTLE   OF   ALBA   DE   TORME8. 

Scarcely  was  the  line  formed  when  Kellermann  came  up  with 
two  divisions  of  dragoons  and  some  artillery,  and,  without  hesitat- 
ing, sent  one  division  to  outflank  the  Spanish  right,  and  with  the 
other  charged  fiercely  in  upon  the  front.  The  Spanish  horsemen, 
fiying  without  a  blow,  rode  straight  over  the  bridge,  and  the  in- 
fantry of  the  right  being  thus  exposed,  were  broken  and  sabred ; 
those  on  the  left  stood  fast  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  Duke 
rallied  his  cavalry  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  fight;  but  the  French  were  also  reinforced,  and  once 
more  the  Spanish  horse  fied  without  a  bbw.  By  this  time  it  was 
dark,  and  the  infantiy  of  the  left  wing,  under  Mendizabel  and  Car- 
rera,  being  unbroken,  made  good  their  retreat  across  the  river,  yet 
not  without  difficulty,  and  under  the  fire  of  some  French  infantry, 
which  arrived  just  in  the  dusk.  During  the  night  the  Duke  r&> 
treated  upon  Tamames  unmolested,  but  at  daybreak,  when  a 
French  patrol  came  up  with  his  rear,  his  whole  army  threw  away 
their  arms  and  fied  outright  Kellermann,  having  meanwhile  en- 
tered Salamanca,  did  not  pursue,  yet  the  d^persion  was  complete* 

*  Lord  WeUiogtoD  to  Lord  Liverpool,  HS. 
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After  this  defeat,  Del  Parqae  rallied  his  anny  in  the  mountains 
behind  Tamames,  and,  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  again  collected  aboal 
twenty  thousand  men ;  they  were  however  without  artillery,  scarcely 
any  had  preserved  their  arms,  and  such  was  their  distress  for  pro- 
visions, that  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  British  arrived  on  ' 
the  nortliern  frontier,  the  peasantry  still  spoke  with  horror  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  famished  soldiers.  Many  actually  died  of  want, 
and  every  village  was  filled  with  sick.  Yet  the  mass  neither  dis- 
persed nor  murmured!  Spaniards,  though  hasty  in  revenge  and 
feeble  in  battle,  are  patient  to  the  last  degree  in  suffering. 

This  result  of  the  Duke  Del  Parque's  operation  had  amply  jus- 
tified Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  advice  to  the  Portuguese  Regency. 
In  like  manner  the  battle  of  OcaQa,  and  the  little  effect  produced 
by  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque's  advance  to  Arzobispo,  had  justified 
that  which  he  gave  to  the  Central  Junta.  It  might  therefore  be 
imagined  that  the  latter  would  have  received  his  after-counsels  with 
deference;  but  the  course  of  that  body  was  never  affected  by  either 
reason  or  experience.  Just  before  the  rout  of  Alba  de  Tonnes, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  proposed  that  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  taken 
from  the  Duke  Del  Parque,  should  reinforce  AJhuquerque^  thai  the 
latter  might  maintain  the  etrong  position  of  Meza  d'lbor,  and  cover 
JSstremadurafor  the  winter.*  Meanwhile  Del  Parque's  force,  thus 
reduced  one-third,  could,  he  said,  be  more  easily  fed,  and  might 
keep  aloof  frOm  the  enemy  until  the  British  army  should  arrive  on 
the  northen  frontier  of  Portugal,  a  movement  long  projected,  and, 
as  he  informed  them,  only  delayed  to  protect  Estremadura  until  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque  had  received  the  reinforcement.  The  only 
reply  of  the  Junta  was  an  order,  directing  Albuquerque  immediaUig 
to  quit  the  line  of  the  Tagui,  and  take  post  at  JUerenOy  behind  the 
Guadiana ;  thus  abandoning  Estremadura  to  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
posing ivis  own  front  in  a  bad  position  to  an  army  coming  from 
Almaraz,  and  his  right  flank  and  rear  to  an  army  coming  from  La 
Mancha. 

This  foolish  and  contemptuous  proceeding  being  followed  by  Del 
Parque's  defeat,  which  endangered  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Sir  Arthur  at 
once  commenced  his  march  for  the  north.  He  knew  that  twenty 
thousand  Spanish  infantry  and  six  thousand  mounted  cavalry  were 
again  collected  in  La  Carolina ;  and  that  the  troops  (eight  thousand) 
who  escaped  from  Ocana,  on  the  side  of  Tarancon,  were  at  CuenQa, 
under  General  Echevaria;  and  as  the  numbers  reassembled  in  the 
Morena  were  (the  inactivity  of  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Ocana 
considered)  sufficient  to  defend  the  passes  and  cover  Seville  for  the 
moment,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  British  army  should  remain 

•  Lord  WtUingtoa  to  Lord  Liv«ryool,  Dec  7, 1809,  KS. 
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in  unhealtlij  poeitioiis  to  aid  people  who  would  not  aid  themselTes. 
Albuquerque's  retrograde  movement  was  probably  a  device  of  the 
Junta  to  oblige  Sir  Arthur  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Estremadnra, 
but  it  only  hastened  his  departure.  It  did  not  comport  with  his 
plans  to  engage  in  serious  operations  on  that  side,  yet  to  have  retired 
when  that  province  was  actually  attacked  would  have  been  dis- 
reputable ;  wherefore,  seizing  this  unhappily  favorable  moment  to 
quit  Badajos,  he  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  marched  into  the  valley 
of  the  Mondego,  leaving  General  HiU,  with  a  mixed  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  at  Abrantes. 

The  Gruadiana  pestilence  had  been  so  fatal  that  many  officers 
blamed  him  for  stopping  so  long,  but  it  was  his  last  hold  on  Spain, 
and  the  safety  of  th^  southern  provinces  was  involved  in  his  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  not  his  battle  of  Talavera,  but  the  position  main- 
tained by  him  on  the  frontier  of  Estremadura,  which,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1809,  saved  Andalusia  from  subjection,  and  this  is  easy  of 
demonstration.  Joseph,  having  rejected  Soult's  project  against 
P<^oga],  dared  not  invade  And^usia,  by  Estremadura,  wi&  the 
English  army  on  his  right  flank;  neither  could  he  hope  to  invade 
it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha,  without  drawing  Sir  Arthur  into  the 
contest  But  Andalusia  was,  at  this  period,  the  last  place  where 
the  intrusive  King  desired  to  meet  a  British  army.  He  had  many 
partisans  in  that  province,  who  would  necessarily  be  overawed  if 
the  course  of  the  war  carried  Sir  Arthur  beyond  the  Morena;  nor 
could  the  Junta,  in  that  case,  have  refused  Cadiz,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  to  their  ally.  Then  the  whole  force  of  Andalusia  and  Murcia 
would  have  rallied  round  the  English  anny  behind  the  Morena; 
and,  as  Areizaga  had  sixty  thousand  men,  and  Albuquerque  ten 
thousand,  it  was  no  exaggeration  to  assume  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand could  have  been  organized  for  defence,  and  the  whole  of  the 
troops  in  the  south  of  Portugal  would  have  been  available  to  aid 
in  the  protection  of  Estremadura.  Thus,  including  thirty  thousand 
English,  there  would  have  been  a  mass  of  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  disposable  for  active  operations,  assembled  in  the 
Morena. 

From  La  Carolina  to  Madrid  is  only  ten  marches,  and  while 
posted  at  the  former,  the  allied  army  could  have  protected  Lisbon 
as  well  as  Seville,  because  a  forward  movement  would  oblige  the 
French  to  concentrate  round  the  Spanish  capital  Andalusia  would 
thus  have  become  the  principal  object  of  the  invaders ;  but  the  allied 
armies,  holding  the  passes  of  the  Morena,  their  lefl  flank  protected 
by  Estremadura  and  Portugal,  their  right  by  Murcia  and  Valencia^ 
and  having  rich  provinces  and  large  cities  behind  them,  and  a  frte 
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ooBummication  with  the  sea,  and  abondanoe  of  poHa,  ooald  have 
fooglit  a  fiur  field  for  Spain. 

It  was  a  perception  of  these  advantagee  that  caused  Sir  John 
Moore  to  regret  the  ministen  had  not  chosen  the  southern  inrtead 
of  the  ttortlMn  line  for  his  operationa.*  Jjord  Welleslej,  also, 
inqireased  with  the  impOTtanee  of  Andahisia,  urged  his  brother  to 
adopt  some  plan  of  this  nature,  and  the  latter,  sensible  of  its  advan- 
tages, would  hare  done  so»  bnt  for  the  impossibilitj  of  dealing  with 
the  Central  Junta.  Militaiy  possession  of  Cadiz  and  the  uncon- 
trolled command  of  a  Spanish  force  were  the  onlj  conditions  upon 
which  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  Andalusia,  conditions  the j 
would  not  accede  to,  but  without  whidi  he  could  not  be  secured 
against  the  caprices  of  men  whose  proceedings  were  one  continued 
struggle  against  reason.*  This  maj  seem  inconsistent  with  a  for- 
mer assertion,  that  Portugal  was  the  true  base  of  <^rations  fiv  the 
Bnglish,  but  political  as  well  as  physical  resonroes  and  moral  con- 
sideratbns  weighed  in  that  argument. 

For  the  protection,  then,  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadnra,  during 
a  dangerous  crisis  of  affairs,  Sir  Arthur  persisted,  at  such  an  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  men,  to  hold  his  position  on  the  Gruadiana,  yet  it 
was  reluctanUj,  and  more  in  deference  to  his  brother's  wishes  than 
his  own  judgment,  that  he  remained  after  Areizaga's  army  was 
assembled.  EUving  proved  the  Junta  by  experience,  he  was  more 
dear-sighted,  as  to  their  perverseness,  than  Lord  Wellesley,  who, 
being  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  members,  obliged  to  listen  to 
their  ready  eloquence  in  excuse  for  past  errors,  and  more  ready 
promises  of  future  exertion,  clung  longer  to  the  notions  that  Spain 
could  be  put  in  the  right  path,  and  that  England  might  war  largely 
in  conjuncti<Mi  with  the  united  nations  of  the  Peninsula,  instead  of 
restricting  herself  to  the  comparatively  obscure  operation  of  defend- 
ing Lisbon.  He  was  finally  undeceived,  and  the  march  from 
Badijos  for  ever  released  the  British  GreneraJ  firom  a  vexatious 
dependence  on  the  Spanish  government. 

Meanwhile  the  French,  in  doubt  of  his  intentions,  appeared 
torpid.  Kellermann  remained  at  Salamanca,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  I>uke  Del  Parque,  and  Gasan  returned  to  Madrid. 
Milhand,  with  a  division  of  the  fourth  ccMps,  and  some  cavaliy,  was 
detached  against  Echevaria,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Cuenga,  finding 
that  the  latter  had  retreated  by  Toboado  to  Hellin  in  Murcia,  com- 
bined his  operations  with  Greneral  Sucbet,  and  as  I  have  before 
related,  assisted  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Albaracin  and  TeroeL 
Other  movements  there  were  none,  but,  as  the  Spanish  regiments 

•  Sir  J.  Moore's  Correspondence. 
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of  iJbe  guard  had  fbngfat  ^ely  against  their  oocmtrTmen,  and  many 
of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Ocafia  had  offered  to  join  the  invaders' 
colors,  the  King  conceived  hopes  of  raising  a  national  army. 
French  writers  assert  that  the  captives  at  Ocafia  made  a  marked 
distinction  between  Napoleon  and  Joseph.  They  were  willing  to 
serve  the  F^nch  Emperor,  but  not  the  intrasive  King  of  Spain. 
Spanish  alkhors  assume  that  none  entered  the  enemy's  ranks  save 
by  ooenn6n  and  to  escape;  and  that  many  did  so  with  that  view, 
and  were  successful,  must  be  supposed,  or  the  numbers  said  to  have 
reassembled  in  the  Morena,  and  at  Cnen^a,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  loss  sustained  in  the  action.  However,  the  battles  of  Ocafia 
and  Alba  de  Tonnes  terminated  the  series  of  offensive  operations, 
which  the  Austrian  war  and  the  reappearance  of  a  British  army 
in  the  Peninsula  had  enabled  the  allies  to  adopt,  in  1809.  Those 
operations  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  enemy  again  took  the  lead, 
and  the  fourth  epoch  of  the  war  commenced. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

1.  Although  certain  that  the  British  army  would  not  co-operate 
in  this  short  campaign,  the  Junta  openly  asserted  that  it  would 
join  Albuquerque  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  The  improbability 
of  Areizaga's  acting  without  such  assistance,  gave  currency  to 
the  fiction,  and  an  accredited  fiction  is,  in  war,  often  more  useful 
than  the  trulth ;  in  this,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  commended ;  but 
when  deceiving  their  own  Genersd,  they  permitted  Areizaga  to  act 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  be  so  assisted,  they  committed 
not  an  error,  but  an  enormous  crime.  Nor  was  the  General  much 
less  criminal  for  acting  upon  the  mere  assertion  that  other  move- 
ments were  combined  with  his,  when  no  communication,  no  con- 
certing of  the  marches,  no  understanding  with  the  allied  commander, 
as  to  their  mutual  resources  and  intentions,  had  taken  place. 

2.  A  rushing  wind,  a  blast  from  the  mountains,  tempestuous, 
momentary,  such  was  Areizaga's  movement  on  Dos  Barrios,  and 
assuredly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  its  parallel.  There  is  no  post 
so  strong,  no  town  so  guarded,  that,  by  a  fortunate  stroke,  may  not 
be  carried ;  but  who,  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  acts  on  this  prin- 
ciple, unless  aided  by  some  accidental  circumstance  applicable  to 
the  moment  ?  Areizaga  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  government ! 
no  general  is  bound  to  obey  orders  (at  least  without  remonstrance) 
which  involve  the  safety  of  his  army ;  to  that  he  should  sacrifice 
everything  but  victory ;  and  many  great  commanders  have  sacri- 
ficed even  victory,  rather  than  appear  to  undervalue  this  vital 
principle. 

8.  At  Dos  Barrios  the  Spanish  General,  having  first  met  with 
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oppMitkMi,  hailed  lor  three  dajs,  eyidendy  wiihoat  a  plan,  and 
igoorani  both  of  the  situatioa  of  the  fint  coqM  on  his  left  flank, 
and  of  the  real  force  in  his  front ;  jet  this  was  the  only  moment  in 
which  he  could  hope  for  the  slightest  success.  If,  instead  of  a  ibeble 
skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  had  borne  forward,  with  his  whole  army, 
on  the  11th,  Sebastiani  mnst  have  been  overpowered  and  driven 
across  the  Tagus,  and  Areizaga,  with  fifty  thousand  infimtry  and 
a  powerful  cavalry,  would,  on  the  12th,  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
the  separated  French  corps,  for  their  movement  of  concentration 
was  not  completely  effected  until  the  night  c^  the  14tL  But  such 
a  stroke  was  not  for  an  undisciplined  army,  and  this  was  another 
reason  against  moving  from  the  Morena  at  all,  seeing  that  the  eal* 
culated  chances  were  all  against  Areizaga,  and  his  troops  not  such 
as  could  improve  accidental  advantages. 

4.  The  fiank  march,  from  Dos  Barrios  to  Santa  Cruz,  although 
intended  to  turn  the  French  left,  and  gain  Madrid,  was  a  circuitous 
route  of  at  least  a  hundred  miles,  and,  as  there  were  three  rivers 
to  cross,  namely,  the  Tagus,  the  Tajuda  and  Henares,  only  great 
rapidity  coukl  give  a  chance  of  success ;  yet  Areizaga  was  slow, 
so  late  as  th^  15th  he  had  passed  the  Tagus  with  only  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry.  Meanwhile  the  French,  moving  on  the  inner 
circle,  got  between  him  and  Madrid,  and  the  moment  one  corps,  out 
of  the  three  opposed  to  him,  approached,  he  recrossed  the  Tagus 
and  concentrated  again  on  the  strong  ground  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Zarza.  The  King  by  the  way  of  Aranjuez  had,  however,  already 
cut  his  line  of  retreat,  and  then  Areizaga,  who,  on  the  10th,  had 
shrunk  from  an  action  with  Sebastiani  when  the  latter  had  only 
eight  thousand  men,  sought  a  battle  on  the  same  ground  with  the 
King,  who  was  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand,  the  first  corps  being 
also  in  full  march  upon  the  Spanish  traces  and  distant  only  a  few 
miles.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  Victor,  who  was  now  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Spaniards,  had  been  on  the  9  th  to  the  westward  at 
Yebenes  and  Mora,  having  moved  in  ten  days,  on  a  circle  of  a 
hundred  and  ^j  miles,  completely  round  this  Spanish  General, 
who  pretended  to  treat  his  adversaries  as  if  they  were  blind  men. 

5.  Baron  Crossand,  it  is  said,  urged  Areizaga  to  intrench  him- 
self in  the  mountains,  to  raise  the  peasantry,  and  to  await  the  effect 
of  Albuquerque's  and  Del  Parque's  operations.  If  so,  his  militaty 
ideas  do  not  seem  of  a  higher  order  than  Areizaga's,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  but  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Frere's  former  pkn  for  Albu- 
querque ;  a  plan  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the  rich  plains 
of  La  Mancha  were  rugged  mountains.  In  taking  a  permanent 
position  at  Santa  Cruz  or  Tarancon,  Areizaga  must  have  resigned 
all  direct  communication  with  Andalusia,  and  opened  a  fresh  line 
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of  communicalion  with  YtikiocasL,  wliich  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  third  ooq>s  from  Aragcm.  Yet  without  examining  whether 
either  the  Spanish  General  or  army  were  capable  of  such  a  diffi- 
cult operation,  as  adopting  an  accidental  line  of  operations,  the  ad- 
vice, if  given  at  all,  was  only  given  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  16th 
the  first  corps,  the  fourth,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fifth,  the  reserve 
and  the  royal  guards,  forming  a  mass  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men,  would  have  taught  Areizaga  that  men  and  not  moun- 
tains decide  the  fate  of  a  batUe.  But  in  fact,  there  were  no  moun- 
tains to  hold :  between  Zarza  and  the  borders  of  Valencia,  the 
whole  country  is  one  vast  plain,  and  on  the  18th  there  was  only 
the  alternative  of  fighting  the  weakest  of  the  two  French  armies, 
or  of  retreating  by  forced  marches  through  La  Mancha.  The 
former  was  chosen,  Areizaga's  army  was  destroyed,  and  in  the  battle 
he  disooveted  no  redeeming  quality.  His  position  was  ill  chosen, 
he  made  qo  use  of  his  cavalry,  his  left  wing  never  fired  a  shot,  and 
when  the  men,  undismayed  by  the  defeat  of  the  right,  demanded 
to  be  led  into  action,  he  commanded  a  retreat,  and  quitted  the  field 
himself  at  the  moment  when  his  presence  was  most  wanted. 

6.  The  combinations  of  the  French  were  methodical,  well 
arranged,  efiectual,  and  it  may  seem  misplaced  to  do  aught  but 
commend  movements  so  eminently  successful ;  yet  the  chances  of 
war  are  manifold  enougli  to  justify  the  drawing  attention  to  some 
points  of  this  short  campaign.  Areizaga's  rush  from  the  moun- 
tains was  so  unexpected  and  rapid,  that  it  might  well  make  his  ad- 
versaries hesitate,  and  hence  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  first  corps 
circled  round  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  singly  to  have  attacked 
the  latter  in  front  at  Zarza,  on  the  19th,  whereas,  reinforced  with 
the  division  of  the  fourth  corps  from  Toledo,  it  might  have  fallen 
on  the  rear  and  fiank  from  Mora  a  week  before ;  and  this,  during 
the  three  days  Areizaga  remained  at  Dos  Barrios,  from  whence 
Mora  is  only  four  hours'  march. 

7.  The  11th,  the  King  knew  the  English  army  had  not  ap- 
proached the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  Areizaga  did  not  quit  Dos  Bar- 
rios until  the  ISth,  and  he  remained  at  Zarza  unti^  the  18th. 
During  eight  days,  therefore,  the  Spanish  General  was  permitted  to 
lead,  and  had  he  been  a  man  of  real  enterprise  he  would  have 
crushed  the  troops  between  Dos  Barrios  and  Aranjuez  on  the  10th 
or  11th.  Indeed,  the  boldness  with  which  Sebastiani  nmntained 
his  offensive  position  beyond  Aranjuez,  from  the  9th  to  the  14th, 
was  a  master-piece.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
Soult  could  not  at  once  fix  a  general,  who  marched  fifty  thousand 
men  about  like  a  patrol  of  cavalry,  without  the  slighest  regard  to 
his  adversary's  positions  or  his  own  line  of  operations. 
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8.  In  the  battle,  notluDg  totM  be  more  sdentHle  tban  the  mode 
in  which  the  Frendi  ckeed  upon  and  defeated  the  right  and  centre, 
while  thej  paralysed  the  left  of  the  Spaniaids ;  the  disparitj  of 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  enormoiu  amount  of  prisoners,  artillerj, 
and  other  trophies  of  victorj  prore  it  to  have  been  a  fine  display 
of  talent  Bat  Andalusia  was  laid  prostrate  by  this  sudden 
destruction  of  her  troops !  why  then  was  the  fruit  of  victory  neg^ 
lected  ?  Did  the  King,  unable  to  peroeiTe  his  advantages,  control 
the  higher  military  genius  of  his  advising  general?  or  was  he  dis- 
tracted by  disputes  amongst  the  different  commanders?  or  did  the 
British  army  at  Badajos  alarm  him  ?  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
these  points  is  essential  in  estimating  the  real  share  Spain  had  in 
her  own  deliverance. 

9.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  absolutely  refused  to  co-operate  in  this 
short  and  violent  campaign.  He  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
events  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war;  and  yet  on  paper  the 
Spanish  projects  promised  welL  Areizaga's  army  exceeded  fifty 
thousand  men/  Albuquerque's  ten  thousand,  and  thir^  thousand 
were  under  Del  Parque,  who,  at  Tamames,  had  just  overthrown 
the  best  troops  in  the  French  army.  Villa  Gampa  also,  and  the 
partida  bands  on  the  side  of  Cuen^a,  were  estimated  at  ten  thou- 
sand; in  fine,  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  Spanish  soldiers 
ready.  The  British  army  at  this  period,  although  much  reduced  by 
sickness,  had  still  twenty  thousand  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  the 
Portuguese  under  Beresford  were  near  thirty  thousand,  making  a 
total  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allies.  Thirty  thousand  to 
guard  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  de  Gredoe  and  watch  the  sixth  corps, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  attack  the  seventy  thousand 
French  covering  Madrid  I  Why,  then,  was  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  only  four  months  before  so  eagerly  undertook  a  like  enterprise 
with  fewer  forces,  now  absolutely  deaf  to  the  proposals  of  the  Jim- 
ta  ?  ^  Because  moral  force  is  to  physical  forcCy  as  three  to  one  in 
war/*  He  had  proved  the  military  qualities  of  Spaniards  and 
French,  and  he  foresaw,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  ^  that  after  one 
or  two  hcUtMsy  and  one  or  two  hriUicaU  actions  hy  some^  and  defeats 
sustained  hy  others^  aU  wotdd  have  to  retreat  again  /**  yet  this  man, 
so  cautious,  so  sensible  of  the  enemy's  superiority,  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  measures  that  finally  carried  him  triumphant  through 
the  Peninsula.  False  then  are  the  opinions  of  those  who,  asserting 
Napoleon  might  have  been  driven  over  the  Ebro  in  1808-9,  blame 
Sir  John  Moore's  conduct.  Such  reasoners  would  as  certainly  have 
charged  the  ruin  of  Spain  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  if  at  this  pe- 

«  Letter  to  Lord  lAveipool,  MS. 
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riod  the  chances  of  war  had  sent  him  to  his  grave.     But  in  all  times 
the  wise  and  brave  man's  toil  has  been  the  sport  of  fools. 

Alba  de  Tonnes  ended  the  great  military  transactions  of  1809. 
In  the  beginning,  Napoleon  broke  to  atoms  and  dispersed  the  feeble 
structure  of  the  Spanish  insurrection ;  after  his  departure  the  in- 
vasion stagnated  amidst  the  bickerings  of  his  lieutenants.  Sir 
Arthur  Welleslej  turned  the  war  back  upon  the  invaders  for  a 
moment,  but  the  jealousy  and  folly  of  his  ally  soon  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  PortugaL  The  Spaniards  then  tried  their  single  strength, 
and  were  trampled  under  foot  at  Oca&a,  and  notwithstanding  the 
assistance  of  England,  the  offensive  passed  entirely  from  their 
hands.  In  the  next  book  we  shall  find  them  everywhere  acting  on 
the  defensive,  and  everywhere  weak. 


BOOK   X. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JoMph  prepftres  to  invAde  AndaloBiar— Distracted  state  of  aflkira  in  that  province 
— Military  pcsitaon  and  resonroes  described— Invasion  of  Andalusia^Passes 
of  the  Morena  forced  by  the  French — Foolish  deceit  of  the  Supreme  Junto— 
Tumult  in  Seville — Supreme  Junta  dissolved — Junta  of  Seville  reassemblea, 
but  dispersed  immediately  after— The  French  take  Jaen— Sebaatiani  enters 
Granada — King  Joseph  enters  Cordoba,  and  afterwards  marches  asainst  Seville 
— Albuquerque^s  march  to  Cadiz— Seville  surrenders — ^Insurrection  at  Malaga 
put  down  by  Sebastiani— Victor  invests  Cadiz— Faction  in  that  city — ^Mortier 
marches  against  Baduos- The  Visconde  de  Gand  flies  to  Ayamonte — ^Inhos- 
pitable conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Algarve. 

Napoleon,  victorious  in  Germany,  and  ready  to  turn  his  undi- 
vided strength  once  more  against  the  Peninsula,  compluned  of  the 
past  inactivity  of  the  King,  and  Joseph  prepared  to  commence  the 
campaign  of  1810  with  vigor.  His  first  operations,  however,  indi- 
cated great  infirmity  of  purpose.  When  Del  Parquets  defeat  on 
one  side  and  Echevaria's  on  the  other  had  fireed  his  flanks,  and 
while  the  British  army  was  still  at  Badajos,  he  sent  the  fourth  corps 
towards  Valencia,  but  immediately  afterwards  recalled  it,  and  also 
the  first  corps,  which,  since  the  battle  of  Ocana,  had  been  at  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mudela.  The  march  of  this  last  corps  through  La  Maii- 
cha  had  been  marked  by  this  peculiarity,  that,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  peasantry,  indignant  at  the 
flight  of  the  soldiers,  guided  the  pursuers  to  the  retreats  of  the 
fugitives. 

Joseph's  vacillation  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  insurrection  in 
Navarre,  under  Renovalles  and  Mina ;  partly  because  Lord  Wel- 
lington, previous  to  quitting  the  Guadiana,  had  informed  the  Junta 
of  Badajos,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  he  was  about  to  evacuate 
their  district,  and  his  confidential  letter  being  published  in  the  town 
Mizette,  and  ostentatiously  copied  into  the  Seville  papers,  made 
Joseph  suspect  it  to  be  a  cloak  to  some  offensive  project.  How- 
ever, the  false  movements  of  the  first  and  fourth  corps  distracted 
the  Spaniards,  uid  emboldened  the  French  partisans,  who  were 
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verj  nnmerons  both  in  Valencia  and  Andalusia.  When  the  trou- 
bles in  Navarre  were  quieted  by  Suchet,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
British  annj  in  the  TaJlej  of  the  Mondego  known,  Joseph  serious- 
ly prepared  for  the  conquest  of  Andalusia.  This  enterprise,  less 
difficult  than  an  invasion  of  Portugal,  promised  immediate  pecuniary 
advantages,  which  was  no  slight  consideration  to  a  sovereign  whose 
ministers  were  reduced  to  want  from  the  non-payment  of  their  sal- 
aries, and  whose  troops  were  thirteen  months  in  arrears  of  pay. 
Napoleon,  a  rigid  stickler  for  the  Roman  maxim,  that  '<  war  should 
support  war,"  paid  only  the  corps  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
rarely  recruited  the  military  chest 

Both  the  mUitary  and  political  affairs  of  Andalusia  were  now  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  calm  produced  by  the  promise  to  convoke  the 
National  Cortes  had  been  short-lived.  The  disaster  of  Ocafia 
revived  all  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  afforded  the  old  Junta 
of  Seville,  the  Council  of  Castile,  and  other  enemies  of  the  Central 
Junta,  an  opportunity  to  pull  down  a  government  universally  ob- 
noxious, and  the  general  discontent  was  increased  by  the  measures 
adopted  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis.  The  Marquis  of  Astorga 
had  been  succeeded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Laodicea,  under  whose 
presidency  the  Junta  published  a  manifesto,  assuring  the  people 
that  there  was  no  danger, — ^that  Areizaga  could  defend  the  Morena 
against  the  whole  power  of  France, — ^that  Albuquerque  would, 
from  the  side  of  Estremadura,  fall  upon  the  enemy's  rear, — and 
that  a  second  Baylen  might  be  expected.  But,  while  thus  attempt- 
ing to  delude  the  public,  they  openly  sent  property  to  Cadiz,  and 
announced  that  they  would  transfer  their  sittings  to  that  town  on 
the  I  St  of  February.  Meanwhile,  not  to  seem  inactive,  a  decree 
was  issued  for  a  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  for  a  forced 
loan  of  half  the  jeweb,  plate,  and  money  belonging  to  individuals ; 
sums  left  for  pious  purposes  were  also  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  state. 

To  weaken  their  adversaries,  the  Junta  offered  Romana  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Morena,  and  imprisoned  the  Conde  de 
Montijo  and  Francisco  Palafox.  The  Marquis  of  Lazan,  accused 
of  being  in  league  with  his  brother,  was  confined  in  Pensacola,  and 
the  Conde  de  Tilly,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  public 
treasure  and  make  for  America,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where 
it  is  believed  his  infamous  existence  terminated.  The  celebrated 
Padre  Gill  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Sicily.  While  on  his  passage 
he  told  an  Enghsh  gentleman,  ^  They  have  sent  me  an  this  embassy 
to  gel  fid  of  my  never  ceasing  remonstrances ;  and  I  have  submitted 
to  this  banishment  for  fear  I  might  he  got  rid  of  in  another  way  !  ** 
Bomana  refused  to  serve,  and  Blake,  recalled  from  Catalonia,\wa8 
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appointed  to  ocxainaiid  the  tioopt  re  OBBcmbled  at  La  Garoliiia; 
most  of  the  other  generals  kept  aloo^  and  in  GaOicia  the  Cande  de 
Nonmha,  resigning  his  command,  issued  a  manifesto  against  the 
Jnnta.  The  public  hatred  increased,  and  the  partiBans  of  Palafox 
and  Montijo,  certain  that  the  people  wonld  be  against  the  govern- 
ment under  any  circumstances^  onlj  waited  for  a  faTorable  moment 
to  commence  Tiolence.  Andalusia  generaUy,  and  Seville  in  par- 
ticular, were  but  one  remove  fiom  anarchj,  when  the  intmsive 
monarch  reached  the  foot  of  the  Morena  with  a  great  and  wefl 
organized  armj. 

The  militarj  preparation  of  the  Junta  was  in  hannony  with  their 
political  conduct.  The  decree  for  levying  a  hnndred  thousand 
men,  issued  when  the  enemy  was  but  a  few  marches  from  the  seat 
of  government,  was  followed  by  an  order  to  distribute  a  hundred 
thousand  poniards,  as  if  assassination  were  the  mode  in  which  a 
great  nation  could  or  ought  to  defend  itself  especially  when  the 
regular  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Junta  were  still  numerous 
enough  if  well  directed  to  have  made  a  stout  resistance.  Areicaga 
had  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  Morena;  Echevaria,  with  eight 
thousand,  was  close  by  at  Hellin ;  five  or  six  thousand  were  ^r«id 
over  Andalusia,  and  Albuquerque  had  fifteen  thousand  behind 
the  Ouadiana.  The  troops  at  Carolina  were,  however,  dispirited 
and  disorganized.  Blake  had  not  arrived,  and  Albuquerque,  dis- 
tracted with  contradictory  orders  transmitted  almost  daily  by  the 
Junta,  could  contrive  no  reasonable  plan  of  action,  until  the  move- 
ments  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  disregard  all  instructions.  Thus 
amidst  a  whirlpool  of  passions,  intrigues,  and  absurdities,  Andalu- 
sia, although  a  mighty  vessel,  and  containing  all  the  means  ci 
safety,  was  destined  to  sink. 

This  great  province,  composed  of  four  kingdoms,  namely,  Jaen 
and  Cordoba  in  the  north,  Granada  and  Seville  in  the  south,  was 
protected  on  the  right  by  Murcia  and  on  the  left  by  Portugal 
The  northern  frontier  only  was  accessible  to  the  French,  who  could 
attack  it  either  by  La  Mancha  or  Estremadura ;  but,  between  those 
provinces,  the  Toledo  and  Guadalupe  mountains  forbade  all  mili- 
tary communication  until  near  the  Morena,  where,  abating  8<Hne- 
what  of  their  surly  grandeur,  they  leave  a  space  through  which 
troops  could  move  from  one  province  to  the  other  in  a  direction 
paridlel  to  the  frontier  of  Andalusia. 

Towards  La  Mancha,  the  Morena  was  so  savage  that  only  the 
royal  road  to  Seville  was  practicable  for  artillery.  This  road  en- 
tering the  hills,  a  little  in  advance  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  at  a 
pass  of  wonderful  strength,  called  the  Despenas  Perros,  led  by  La 
Carolina  and  Baylea  to  Andiyar.    On  the  rights  indeed,  another 
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loate  passed  Uurongh  the  Puerto  del  Bej,  but  fell  into  the  ftret  at 
Navas  Toloza,  a  little  bejond  the  Despenas  Perros,  and  there  were 
other  passes  also,  but  all  fiJling  again  into  the  main  road,  before 
reaching  La  Carolina.  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela  was  therefore  a 
position  menacing  the  principal  passes  of  the  Morena  from  La 
Mancha. 

To  the  eastward  of  Santa  Cruz  the  town  of  Villa  Nueva  de  los 
Infantes  presented  a  second  point  of  concentration  for  the  invaders. 
From  thence,  roads  practicable  for  cavalry  and  infantry  penetrated 
the  hills  by  La  Yenta  Quemada  and  the  Puerto  de  San  Esteban, 
conducting  to  Baeza,  IJbeda,  and  Jaen. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  westward  of  Santa  Cruz,  roads,  or  rather 
paths,  penetrated  into  the  kingdoms  of  Cordoba.  One,  entering 
the  mountains  by  Fuen  Caliente,  led  upon  Montoro;  a  second, 
called  the  La  Plata,  passed  by  La  Conquista  to  Adamuz,  and  it  is 
just  beyond  these  roads  that  the  ridges  separating  La  Mancha  from 
£2stremadura  begin  to  soften  down,  permitting  military  ingress  to 
the  latter  by  the  passes  of  Mochuello,  Almaden  de  Rogues,  and 
Aguda 

If  entering  Estremadura  by  these  passes  an  army  should  then 
invade  Andalusia,  the  Morena  must  still  be  passed,  and  the  only 
mil^^ry  communications  between  those  provinces  were  by  three 
great  roads,  namely,  one  from  Medellin  and  Llerena  to  Ouadalca- 
nal ;  another  from  Badigos  to  Seville,  by  the  defiles  of  Monasterio 
and  Bonquillo ;  a  third  by  Xeres  de  los  Caballeros,  Fregenal,  and 
Aracefia.  From  Almaden,  there  was  also  a  way,  through  Belal- 
cazar,  to  Guadalcanal ;  but  all  these  routes,  except  that  of  Ara- 
cefia,  whether  from  La  Mancha  or  Estremadura,  after  crossing  the 
mountains  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  river  whose 
waters,  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  sources,  at  first  roll  westward, 
washing  the  foot  of  the  Morena  as  far  as  the  dty  of  Cordoba,  then, 
bending  gradually  towards  the  south,  fiow  by  Seville,  and  are  finally 
lost  in  the  Atlantic 

To  defend  the  passage  of  the  Morena,  Areizaga  posted  his  right 
in  the  defiles  of  San  Esteban  and  Montizon,  covering  the  city  of 
Jaen,  the  old  walls  of  which  were  armed.  His  left  occupied  the 
passes  of  Fuen  Caliente  and  Mochuello,  covering  Cordoba.  His 
centre  was  established  at  La  Carolina  and  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Despenas  Perros  and  Puerto  del  Rey,  which  was  intrenched,  but 
with  so  little  skill  apd  labor  as  to  excite  the  ridicule  rather  than 
the  circumspection  of  the  enemy.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  an  error  relative  to  the  strength  of  mountain  defiles,  com- 
mon enough  even  amongst  men  who,  with  some  experience,  have 
taken  a  contracted  view  of  their  profession. 
VOL.  n.  12 
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From  such  persons  it  is  usual  to  hear  of  narrow  passes,  in  which 
the  greatest  multitudes  may  be  resisted.  Now,  without  stopping  to 
prove  that  local  strength  is  nothing,  if  the  flanks  can  be  turned  bj 
other  roads,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  are  few  positions  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  render  superior  numbers  of  no  avaiL  Where  one  man 
can  climb  another  can,  and  a  good  and  numerous  infantry,  crowning 
the  acclirities  on  the  right  and  left  of  a  disputed  pass,  will  soon 
oblige  the  defenders  to  retreat,  or  to  fight  upon  equal  terms.  If 
this  takes  place  at  any  point  of  an  extended  front  of  defiles,  such 
as  those  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
whole  of  the  beaten  army  are  obvious.  Hence  such  passes  should 
only  be  considered  as  fixed  points,  around  which  an  army  should 
operate  fineely  in  defence  of  more  exposed  positions,  for  defiles  are 
doors,  the  keys  of  which  are  on  the  summits  of  the  hills  around 
them.  A  bridge  is  a  defile,  yet  troops  are  posted,  not  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  behind  a  bridge,  to  defend  the  passage.  By  extending 
this  principle,  we  shall  draw  the  greatest  advantages  from  tl^ 
strength  of  mountain  passes.  The  practice  of  some  great  gene- 
rals may,  indeed,  be  quoted  against  this  opinion ;  nevertheless,  it 
seems  more  consonant  to  the  true  principles  of  war  to  place  de- 
tachments in  defiles,  and  keep  the  main  body  in  some  central  point 
behind,  ready  to  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  colunus  as  they 
issue  from  the  gorges  of  the  hills. 

Pierced  by  many  roads,  and  defended  by  feeble  dispirited  troops, 
the  Morena  presented  no  great  obstacle  to  the  French ;  but,  as 
they  came  up  against  it  by  the  way  of  La  Mancha  only,  there  were 
means  to  render  their  passage  difficult  If  Albuquerque,  placing 
his  army  either  at  Almaden  de  Azogues,  or  Agudo,  had  operated 
against  their  right  flank,  he  must  have  been  beaten,  or  masked  by 
a  strong  detadmient,  before  Areizaga  could  have  been  safely 
attacked. 

Nor  was  Andalusia  itself  deficient  of  interior  local  resources  for 
an  obstinate  defence.  Parallel  to  the  Morena,  and  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Apulxaras,  and 
the  Sierra  Ronda,  extend  from  the  borders  of  Murcia  to  Gibraltar, 
cutting  off  a  narrow  tract  of  country  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  the  intermediate  space  between  these  sierras  and 
the  Morena  is  broken  by  less  extensive  ridges,  forming  valleys 
which,  gradually  descending  and  widening,  are  finally  lost  in  the 
open  country  about  Seville.  Andalusia  may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  presenting  three  grand  divisions  fo  country :  1.  The  upper 
or  rugged,  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  2. 
The  lower,  or  open  country,  about  Seville.  3.  The  coast  tract 
between  the  Nevada  and  Konda,  and  the  Mediterranean.     This 
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last  is  studded,  in  its  whole  length,  with  seaport  towns  and  castles, 
such  as  Mala^  Velez-Malaga,  Motril,  Ardra,  Marbella,  Estipona, 
and  an  infinity  of  smaller  places. 

.No  important  line  of  defence  is  offered  by  the  Guadalquivir. 
An  army,  after  passing  the  Morena,  would  follow  the  coarse  of  its 
waters  to  gain  the  lower  parts  of  Andalusia,  and,  thus  descending, 
the  advantage  of  position  would  be  with  the  invadei^.  But,  to 
reach  the  Mediterranean  coast,  not  only  the  ridges  of  the  Nevada 
or  Bonda  must  be  crossed,  but  most  of  the  minor  parallel  ridges 
inclosing  the  valleys,  whose  waters  run  towards  the  Atlantic  Now 
all  those  valleys  contain  great  towns,  such  as  Jaen  and  Cordoba, 
Ubeda,  Granada,  and  Alcala  Heal,  most  of  which,  formerly  forti- 
fied, and  still  retaining  their  ancient  walls,  were  capable  of  de- 
fence ;  wherefore  the  enemy  could  not  have  approached  the  Medi- 
terranean, nor  Granada,  nor  the  lower  country  about  Seville,  without 
first  taking  Jaen,  or  Cordoba,  or  both.  The  difficulty  of  besieging 
those  places,  while  a  Spanish  army  was  stationed  at  Alcala  Real, 
or  Ecija,  while  the  mountains,  on  both  flanks  and  in  the  rear,  were 
filled  with  insurgents,  and  while  Albuquerque  hung  upon  the  rear 
at  Almada,  is  apparent.  Pompey's  sons,  acting  upon  this  system, 
nearly  bafiSed  Csesar,  although  theit  mighty  man  had  friends  in  the 
province,  and,  with  his  accustomed  celerity,  fell  upon  his  youthful 
adversaries  before  their  arrangements  were  matured. 

But  in  this,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  the  Junta  were  unpro* 
Tided  with  any  plan  of  defence  beyond  the  mere  occupation  of  the 
passes  in  the  Morena.  Those  once  forced,  Seville  was  open,  and, 
from  that  great  city,  the  French  could  penetrate  into  all  parts,  and 
their  communication  with  Madrid  became  of  secondanr  import- 
ance, because  Andalusia  abounded  in  the  materials  of  war,  and 
Seville,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and,  from  its  political  position, 
the  most  important  town  in  Spain,  was  furnished  with  arsenals, 
cannon  foundries,  and  all  establishments  necessary  to  a  great  mili- 
tary power. 

INVASION    OF  ANDALUSIA. 

The  number  of  fighting  men  destined  for  this  enterprise  was 
about  sixty-five  thousand.  Marshal  Soult  directed  the  movements, 
but  the  King  was  disposed  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
military  arrangements  than  a  due  regard  for  his  own  interest  would 
justify.  To  cover  Madrid,  and  to  watch  the  British  army,  the 
second  corps  was  posted  between  Talavera  and  Toledo,  with  strong 
detachments  pushed  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  two  thousand 
men,  drawn  from  the  reserve,  garrisoned  the  capital ;  as  many 
were  in  Toledo,  and  two  battalions  occupied  minor  posts,  such  aa 
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Argmnda  and  Guadalaxara.  Gazan's  diTision  was  recalled  finom 
Castile,  Milhaud*8  from  Aragon ;  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  corps, 
the  King's  guards,  and  the  reserve,  increased  by  some  reinforce- 
ments from  France,  were  directed  upon  Andalusia. 

During  the  early  part  of  January,  1810,  the  troops,  by  ea^ 
marches,  gained  the  foot  of  the  Morena,  and  there  Milhaud's  divi- 
sion, coming  by  the  way  of  Benillo,  rejoined  the  fourth  corps.  A 
variety  of  menacing  demonstrations,  being  then  made  along  the 
front  of  the  Spanish  line  of  defence,  between  the  14th  and  17th, 
caused  Areizaga  to  abandon  his  advanced  positions  and  confine 
himself  to  the  passes  of  the  Morena ;  on  the  18th,  the  King  ar- 
rived in  person  at  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  and  the  whole  army  was 
collected  in  three  distinct  mass^. 

In  the  centre,  the  artiUery,  the  King's  guards,  the  reserve,  and 
the  fifth  corps,  under  Marshal  Mortier,  were  established  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  Elviso,  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Despenas  Ferros  and 
the  Puerto  del  Rey. 

On  the  left,  Sebastiani,  with  the  fourth  corps,  occupied  Villa 
Nueva  de  los  Infantes,  and  prepared  to  penetrate,  by  Yenta  Que- 
mada  and  Puerto  San  Esteban,  into  the  kingdom  of  Jaen. 

On  the  right,  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  placing  a  detachment  in 
Agudo,  to  watch  Albuquerque,  occupied  Almaden  de  Azogues  with 
the  first  corps,  pushed  an  advanced  guard  into  the  pass  of  Mochuelo, 
and  sent  patrols  through  Benalcazar  and  Hinojosa  towards  Gua- 
dalcanaL  By  these  dispositions,  Areizaga's  line  of  defence  in  the 
Morena,  and  Albuquerque's  line  of  retreat  from  Estremadura,  were 
alike  threatened. 

On  the  20th,  Sebastiani,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  forced  the  defiles 
of  Esteban,  making  a  number  of  prisoners ;  and  when  the  Span- 
iards rallied  behind  the  Guadalen,  one  of  the  tributary  torrents  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  he  again  defeated  them,  and  advancing  into  the 
plains  of  Ubeda,  secured  the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquivir. 

In  the  centre  Dessolles  carried  the  Puerto  del  Bey  without  firing 
a  shot,  and  Gazan's  division,  crowning  the  heights  right  and  left  of 
the  Despenas  Perros,  turned  all  the  Spanish  works  in  that  pass, 
which  was  abandoned.  Mortier,  with  the  main  body  and  the  artil- 
lery, then  poured  through,  reached  La  Carolina  in  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  took  possession  of  Andujar,  having  passed  in  triumph 
over  the  fiital  field  of  Baylen ;  more  fataJ  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
the  French,  for  the  foolish  pride  engendered  by  that  victory,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  subsequent  losses. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Belluno  pushed  detachments  to  Montoro, 
Adamnz,  and  Pozzoblanco,  and  his  patrols  appeared  dose  to  Cor- 
doba.   His  and  Sebastiani's  flanking  parties  communicated  also 
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^th  the  fifth  corps  at  Andujar,  and  thns,  in  two  dajrs,  hy  (skilfnl 
combinations  upon  an  extent  of  fifty  miles,  the  lofty  banier  of  the 
Morena  was  forced,  and  Andalusia  beheld  the  French  masses  por- 
tentously gathered  on  the  interior  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

In  Seville  all  was  anarchy:  Palafox  and  Montijo's  partisans 
were  secretly  preparing  to  strike,  and  the  ancient  Junta  openly 
discovered  a  resolution  to  resume  their  former  power.  The  timid, 
and  those  who  had  portable  property,  endeavored  to  remove  to 
Cadiz,  but  the  populace  opposed  this,  and  the  peasantry  came  into 
the  city  so  fast  that  above  a  hundred  thousand  persons  were  within 
the  walls,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with  multitudes  that,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  expect  or  wish,  only  wanted  a  signal  to  break 
out  into  violence.  The  Central  Junta,  fearing  alike  the  enemy 
and  their  own  people,  prepared  to  fly,  yet  faithftil  to  their  system 
of  delusion,  while  their  packages  were  actually  embarking  for  Cadiz, 
assured  the  people  that  the  enemy  had  indeed  forced  the  pass  of 
Almaden,  leading  from  La  Mancha  into  Estremadura,  but  &at  no 
danger  could  thence  arise ;  because  the  Duke  Del  Parque  was  in 
foil  march  to  join  Albuquerque,  and  those  generals  when  united 
being  stronger  than  the  enemy  would  fall  upon  his  flank,  while 
Areizaga  would  co-operate  from  the  Morena  and  gain  a  great 
victory. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Morena  was  being  forced  at  all  points,  that  this  deluding 
address  was  published,  and  it  was  not  until  the  day  after  that  the 
Junta  despatched  orders  for  the  Duke  Del  Parque  (who  was  then 
in  the  mountains  beyond  Ciudad  Bodrigo)  to  effect  that  junction 
with  Albuquerque  from  which  such  great  things  were  expected  1 
Del  Parque  received  the  despatch  on  the  24th,  and  prepared  to 
obey.  Albuquerque,  aHve  to  all  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  had  left 
General  Contreras  at  Medellin  with  four  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
men,  destined  to  form  a  garrison  for  Badajos,  and  marched  himself 
on  ^e  22d,  with  about  nine  thousand,  towards  Agudo,  intend- 
ing to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  the  first  corps ;  he  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  movement,  when  he  learned  that  Agudo  and  Almaden 
were  occupied,  and  that  the  French  patrols  were  already  at  Benal- 
cazar  and  Hinojosa,  within  one  march  of  his  own  line  of  retreat 
upon  SeviUe.  In  this  conjuncture,  sending  Contreras  to  Badajos, 
and  his  own  artilleiy  through  the  defile  of  Monasterio,  he  marched 
with  his  infantry  to  Guadalcanal.  During  the  movement,  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  contradictory  and  absurd  orders  from  the  Junta, 
some  of  which,  he  disregarded,  and  others  he  could  not  obey : 
wherefore,  conforming  to  circumstances,^  when  the  Morena  was 
foirced,  he  descended  into  the  basin  of  Seville,  crossed  the  Guadal- 
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qoivir  a  few  leagues  from  that  city,  at  die  feny  of  CantiBaBa, 
reached  Carmona  on  the  24th,  and  immediately  poshed  with  his 
cavahy  for  Ecija  to  observe  the  enemy's  progress.  Meanwhile  the 
storm,  so  long  impending  over  the  Central  Junta,  burst  at  Seville. 

£arly  on  the  24th  a  great  tumalt  arose.  Mobs  traversing  all  the 
quarters  of  the  city,  called  out,  some  for  the  deposition  of  the  Junta, 
others  for  the  heads  of  the  members.  Francisco  Palaibx  and  Mon- 
tijo  were  released,  and  the  Junta  of  Seville  being  re-established 
by  acclamation,  the  Central  Junta  committed  to  their  hands  the 
fence  of  Andalusia,  and  endeavored  themselves  to  reach  Cadiz, 
each  as  he  could;  yet  with  the  full  intention  of  r«iniling  and 
resuming  their  authority.  On  the  road,  however,  some  of  them 
were  cast  into  prison  by  the  people,  some  were  like  to  be  slain  at 
Xerez,  and  the  Junta  of  Seville  had  no  intention  that  the  Central 
Junta  should  ever  revive.  Saavedra,  the  President  of  the  fonner, 
by  judicious  measures  cahned  the  tumult  in  the  city,  restored  Bo- 
mana  to  the  command  of  his  old  army,  which  was  now  under  the 
Duke  Del  Parque,  made  some  other  popular  appointments,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  colleagues  sent  a  formal  proposition  to  the 
Junta  at  Badajos,  inviting  them  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  constituting  a  regency,  which  was  readily  acceded  ta 
The  events  of  war  crowding  on,  overlaid  their  schemes.  Three 
days  aiier  the  flight  of  the  Central  Junta,  treason  and  faction  being 
busy  amongst  the  members  of  the  Seville  Junta,  they  also  disbanded ; 
some  remained  in  the  town,  others,  amongst  them  Saavedra,  repaired 
to  Cadiz.  The  tumults  were  then  renewed  with  greater  violence, 
and  Bomana  was  called  upon  to  ^assume  the  oonmiand  and  def^d 
the  city,  but  he  evaded  this  dangerous  honor,  and  proceeded  to 
Badi^os. 

Thus  abandoned  to  themselves,  the  people  of  Seville  elected  a 
military  Junta,  and  discovered  the  same  disposition  as  the  people  of 
other  towns  in  the  Peninsula  bad  done  upon  like  occasions.  If 
men  like  the  Tios  of  Zaragoza  had  then  assumed  command,  they 
might  have  left  a  memorable  tale  and  a  ruined  city,  but  there  were 
°^  ^  finn,  or  so  ferocious;  and  finally,  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
pricing  fear  in  all,  SeviUe  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 
Frlnn^**  P^^^^  of  the  mountaius  was  completely  effected,  the 
win^r^  ^.^^*g*>'*  received  their  artiUery,  the  centre  and  right 
hiS  nn^w^'^u  f  ^^^°*''^'  ^^  *  detachment  of  the  first  corps,  which 
hk  t?£fnf  "^  ^"^  ^J^""^^  returned  to  Montoro.  AreizagV  mUied 
ufLn  J^^^    i''?'^"iT^''^^^'^^  marching  from  Ubeda,  drove  him 

aSd  UiT^lL-  ^^  Spankh  General  then  made  one  more  stand, 
and  bemg  agam  beaten,  all  his  artillery  was  captured,  and  his  army 
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dispersed.  Five  thousand  infantrj  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
throwing  awaj  their  arms,  escaped  to  Gibraltar,  while  Areizaga 
himself,  with  a  remnant  of  horse,  flying  into  the  kingdom  of  Murcia^ 
was  there  superseded  hj  Blake.  Meanwhile,  Sebastlani  having 
marched  upon  Granada,  entered  it  the  2dth  of  January,  and  wa9 
received  with  apparent  joy,  so  entirely  had  the  government  of  the 
Central  Junta  extinguished  the  former  enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

The  capture  of  Jaen  having  secured  the  left  flank  of  the  French, 
the  King  with  the  centre  and  right  moved  on  Cordoba  the  27th, 
and  there  also,  as  at  Jaen  and  Granada,  the  invaders  were  received 
without  any  mark  of  aversion,*  and  thus  the  upper  country  was 
conquered.  But  the  projects  of  Joseph  were  not  confined  to  Anda- 
lusia; he  had  opened  a  secret  communication  with  Valencia,  where 
his  partisans  undertook  to  raise  a  commotion  whenever  a  French 
force  should  appear  before  that  city ;  hence,  judging  that  no  serious 
opposition  would  be  made  in  Andalusia,  he  directed  Sebastian!  to 
cross  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  seize  the  Granadan  coast,  an  operation 
that  would  enable  him  with  greater  facility  to  act  against  Valencia. 
To  insure  the  success  of  the  latter  enterprise,  he  wrote  from  Cor- 

*  Dnpont's  Proceedings  at  Cordoba,  as  related  in  my  first  volume,  have  been 
commented  npon  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  ^*Annal*  qf  the  jpenintular 
Ca.mpaigm,*'^  Upon  the  authority  of  General  Foy.  the  author  aaserta  that  Cor- 
doba was  sacked,  calls  it  ^^a^atuUous  atrocity^''*  and*' an  inhvman  Mchery,^* 
and  no  doubt,  taking  for  fiction  the  stories  of  Agathocles,  Marius,  Sylla,  and  a 
thousand  others,  gravely  affirms,  that  capacUy  and  entdty  are  rarely  united; 
that  DuptnU  woe  a  fooly  and  that  Napoleon  did  not  poison  Aim  in  a  dungeon^  but 
that  he  most  have  ''■dragged  on  a  muerabU  existence  exposed  to  univerevl  scorn 
and  haired.*^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  application  of  this  nursery  philosophy,  Dupont,  although 
a  bad  officer,  was  a  man  or  acknowledged  talents,  and  became  Minister  of  Vfsx 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  period  fixed  oy  the  author  of  "  the  Annalsy^^ 
as  the  era  qfgood  government  in  France, 

I  rejected  Foy^s  authority,  Ist,  because  his  work,  unfinished  and  posthumous, 
discovered  more  of  the  orator  than  the  impartial  historian,  and  he  was  politically 
opposed  to  Dupont  Secondly^  because  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  ana  his  relA- 
tion,  at  variance  with  the  *'  ofleuU  Journal  qf  DuponVs  operations^^*  was  also  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  a  British  general  qflenown  talents  and  accuracjfy  uiho 
obtained  Am  ii^ormaiion  on  th4  spot  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event, 

"  Some  time  after  the  victory,  order  was  restored^  piUaoe  was  forbidden  under 
pain  ofdeathy  and  the  chosen  eompanies  maintained  tne poUce.^''— -Journal  of  Ope- 
rations. 

Cbrdoba  v>as  not  pillaged^  being  one  of  the  fisw  places  where  the  i'hmM  were 
well  received.— Letten  from  a  British  General  to  Colonel  Napier. 

On  this  point,  therefore,  I  am  clear ;  but  the  author  of  the  "^nnaZr,"  after  con- 
trasting my  account  with  Fojr^s,  thus  proceeds,  *'  It  is  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  preceding  statement  is  given  by  Colonel  Napier  without  any  quotation 
of  authority,^*  * 

A  lose  concise  writer  might  have  thought  it  rifht  to  add  that,  six  months  pr^ 
vious  to  the  publication  of  the  Annals^  Colonel  Napier,  hearing  that  some  of  his 
statements  appeared  incondutiive  to  the  author  of  that  work,  beeauee  there  woe  no 
quotation  ofauthority,  transmitted  through  a  mutual  friend,  an  assursnce  tliat 
ne  had  authority  for  every  etatementy  and  that  he  would  willingly  fumitX  the 
asUhor  with  any  or  uU  (ftkem:  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  offer. 
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doba  to  Snchet,  urging  bim  to  make  a  combined  movement  fixxm 
Aragon,  and  promising  a  powerful  detachment  from  Andalusia,  to 
meet  him  under  the  walls  of  Valencia.* 

DesBoUes,  with  the  reserve,  occupied  Cordoba  and  Jaen,  and  the 
first  and  fifth  corps,  followed  bj  the  Eing^s  guards,  proceeded  with- 
out delay  towards  Ecija,  where,  it  will  be  remembered,  Albuquer- 
que's cavalry  had  been  posted  since  the  night  of  the  24tlL  Aa  the 
French  approached,  the  Duke  fell  back  upon  Carmona,  from  whence 
he  could  retreat  either  to  Seville  or  Cadiz,  the  way  to  the  latter 
being  through  Utrera.  But  from  Ecija  there  was  a  road  through 
Moron  to  Utrera,  shorter  than  that  Reading  through  Carmona,  and 
along  this  road  the  cavalry  of  the  first  corps  was  pushed  on  the  27  th. 
Albuquerque,  despairing  for  Seville,  resolved  to  make  for  Cadiz, 
and  lest  the  enemy  should  reach  Utrera  before  him,  gained  that 
town  with  great  expedition,  and  thence  moving  through  Lebrija  and 
Xeres,  by  long  marches,  journeying  day  and  night,  reached  Cadiz 
on  the  Sd  of  February.  Some  French  cavalry  overtook  and  skir- 
mished with  his  rear  at  Utrera,  but  he  was  not  pursued  further,  save 
by  scouting  parties ;  for  the  King  had  altered  the  original  plan  of 
operations,  and  ordered  the  first  corps,  which  was  then  pushing  for 
Otdiz,  to  change  its  direction  and  march  by  Carmona  against  Se- 
ville, and  the  dOth,  the  advanced  guard  came  on  that  city. 

Some  intrenchments  and  batteries  had  been  raised  for  defence ; 
the  mob  still  governing,  fired  upon  the  bearer  of  the  first  French 
summons,  and  announced  in  lofty  terms  a  resolution  to  fight,  and 
besides  the  populace,  there  were  about  seven  thousand  troops,  com- 
posed partly  of  fugitives  from  the  Morena,  partly  of  the  original 
garrison  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  the  city,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, surrendered  on  the  8 1st,  with  all  its  stores,  foundries,  and 
arsenals  complete,  and  on  the  1st  of  February  the  Kmg  entered  in 
triumph.  The  lower  countiy  was  thus  conquered,  and  there  re- 
mained only  Cadiz,  and  the  coast  tract  lying  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Sierra  de  Nevada  to  subdue. 

The  first  corps  was  immediately  sent  against  Cadiz,  the  fifth 
against  Estremadura ;  and  Sebastiani,  having  placed  fifteen  hun- 
« dred  men  in  the  Alhambra,  and  incorporated  among  his  troops  a 
Swiss  battalion,  composed  of  those  who  had  abandon^  the  French 
service  in  the  battle  of  Baylen,  seized  Antequera.  He  was  desir- 
ous to  establish  himself  firmly  in  thoge  parts  before  he  crossed  the 
Nevada,  but  his  measures  were  precipitated  by  unexpected  events. 
At  Malaga,  the  people  having  imprisoned  the  members  of  the  local 
Junta,  were  headed  by  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  resolved  to  fight  the 
French,  and  collected  a  vast  multitude  armed  in  all  manners  above 

«  Snohet^i  Memoin. 
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Anteqaera  aad  Alhamay  where  the  road  from  Granada  enters  the 
hiiis. 

Ab  this  insurrection  was  spreading,  not  only  in  the  mountains, 
but  thioogh  the  phiins  of  Granada,  Sebastiani  resolved  to  fall  on  at 
once,  lest  the  Granadans,  having  Gibraltar  on  the  one  flank,  Murcta 
on  the  other,  and  in  their  own  country  many  sea-ports  and  fortified 
towns,  should  organize  a  regular  system  of  resistance.  Wherefore, 
a^r  a  slight  skirmish  at  Alhama,  he  penetrated  the  hills,  driving 
the  insurgents  upon  Malaga,  near  which  place  they  rallied,  and  an 
engagement  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Frendb,  under  General 
Milhaud,  taking  place,  about  five  hundred  Spaniards  fell,  and  the 
conquerors  entered  the  town  fighting.  A  few  of  the  vanquished 
took  refuge  on  board  some  Enghsh  ships  of  war,  the  rest  submitted, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy,  and  about  twenty  pieces 
of  field  artillery  with  ammunition,  stores,  and  a  quantity  of  British 
merchandise,  became  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors.  Velez-Malaga 
opened  its  gates  the  next  day,  Motril  was  occupied,  and  thus  the 
insurrection  was  quelled,  for  in  every  other  part,  both  troops  and 
peasantry  were  terrified  and  submissive  to  the  last  degree.* 

Meanwhile,  Victor  followed  the  traces  of  Albuquerque  with  such 
diligence  as  to  reach  Chidana  on  the  4th,  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  might  have  rendered  himself  master  of  Leon^  fw  the 
defensive  works  at  Cadiz  and  the  Isla  were  in  no  way  improved, 
but  rather  deteriorated  since  the  period  of  Sir  George  Smith's  ne- 
gotiation. The  bridge  of  Zuazo  was  indeed  broken,  and  (he  canal 
of  Santa  Petri  a  great  obstacle ;  but  Albuquerque's  troops  w^re 
harassed,  dispirited,  ill  clothed,  badly  armed,  and  in  every  way  in- 
efficient; the  people  of  Cadiz  were  i^Mithetic,  and  the  authorities, 
as  usual,  occupied  with  intrigues  and  private  interests.  In  this 
state,  eight  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  could  scarcely  have  defended 
a  line  of  ten  miles  against  twenty-five  thousai^  French,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  boats  could  have  been  a^lected  to  cross  the 

Venegas  was  governor  of  Cadiz,  but  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Central  Junta  had  be$|i  deposed  at  Seville,  a  Municipal  Junta,, 
chiefly  composed  of  merchants,  was  elected  by  general  balk)t  This 
body,  as  inflated  and  ambitious  of  power  as  any  that  had  preceded 
it,  would  not  suffer  the  fugitive  members  of  the  Central  Junta  to 
assume  any  authority ;  and  the  latter,  maugre  their  extreme  reluc- 
tance, were  obliged  to  submit,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Jovellanos, 
they  appdnted  a  Regency,  composed  of  men  not  taken  from  amongst 
themselves.  Although  the  Municipal  Junta  vehemently  oppo^ 
this  proceeding,  at  first,  the  judicious  intervention  of  Mr.  Bartho* 
*  G«B«nl  Ounpbell'i  Corrwpoadence  from  Gibnltv,  W* 
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lomew  Frere  indooed  them  to  acquiesce ;  and  on  the  29di  of  Jan- 
uary, the  Bishop  of  Orense,  General  Castaflos,  Antonio  de  EscaSo, 
Saavedra,  and  Fernandez  de  Leon,  were  appointed  Begents,  until 
ihe  Cortes  could  be  assembled.  Leon  was  afterwards  replaced  bj 
one  Lardizabal,  a  native  oi  New  Spain. 

The  Council  oTCastile,  which  had  been  reinstated  before  the  faU 
of  Seville,  now  charged  the  deposed  Junta,  and  truly,  with  usurpa- 
tion— ^the  public  voice  added  peculation  and  other  crimes;  and  the 
Regency,  which  they  had  themselves  appointed,  seized  their  papers, 
sequestered  their  effects,  threw  some  of  the  members  into  prison, 
and  banished  others  to  the  provinces ;  thus  completely  extinguishing 
this  at  once  odious,  ridiculous,  and  unfortunate  oligarchy.  Amongst 
the  persons  composing  it,  there  were  undoubtedly  some  of  unsullied 
honor  and  fine  talents,  ready  and  eloquent  of  speech,  and  dexterous 
in  argument;  but  it  is  not  in  Spain  only,  that  men  possessing  aU 
the  <^  grace  and  ornament"  of  words,  have  proved  to  be  mean  and 
contemptible  statesmen. 

Albuquerque,  elected  president  of  the  Municipal  Junta,  and  com- 
mander  of  the  forces,  endeavored  to  place  the  Isla  de  Leon  in  a  state 
to  resist  a  sudden  attack ;  and  the  French,  deceived  as  to  its  real 
strength,  after  an  ineffectual  summons,  proceeded  to  gird  the  whole 
bay  with  works.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Mortier,  leaving  a  brigade 
of  the  flflh  corps  at  Seville,  pursued  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
that,  under  the  command  of  the  Visconde  de  Gand,  had  retired 
from  thi^  town  towards  the  Morena;  they  evaded  him,  and  fled  to 
Ayamonte,  yet  were  like  to  be  destroyed,  because  the  Bishop  of 
Algarve,  from  national  jealousy,  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass  the 
Portuguese  frontier.*  Mortier,  however,  disregarding  these  fugi- 
tives, passed  the  Morena  by  Bonquillos  and  Monasterio,  and  march- 
ing against  Badajos,  summoned  it  the  12th  of  February ;  but  Con- 
^ras'  detaohment  had  arrived  there  on  the  26th  of  January,  and 
Mortier,  finding,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  the  place  was  in 
a  sute  of  defence,  retired  to  Merida. 

This  terminated  the  first  series  of  operations  in  the  fourth  epoch 
ot  the  war;  operations  which,  in  three  weeks,  had  put  the  French 
M  possession  of  Andalusia  and  southern  Estremadura,  with  the 
excepuon  of  Gibraltar  and  Cadiz  in  the  one,  and  of  Bardajoz,  OU- 
v^a,  and  Albuquerque  in  the  other  pit)vince.  Yet,  great  as  were 
^I'^Jf  of  this  memorable  irruption,  more  might  have  been 
ODtamed,  and  the  capture  of  Cadiz  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to 
tne  iremnsula. 

♦  J[?°*  Andujar  to  Seville  is  only  a  hundred  miles,  yet  the  French 
took  ten  days  to  traverse  that  space;  a  tardiness  for  which  there 
•  Mr,  Stuart'i  Comspondenoe,  MS. 
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appears  no  adequate  cause.  The  King,  apparently  elated  at  the 
acclamations  and  seeming  oordialitj'with  which  the  towns,  and  even 
villages,  greeted  him,  moved  slowlj.  He  imagined  that  Seville 
would  open  her  gates  at  once;  and  thinking  that  the  possession  of 
that  town  would  produce  the  greatest  moral  effeot  in  Andalusia 
and  all  over  Spain,  changed  the  first  judicious  plan  of  campaign, 
and  marched  thidier  in  preference  to  Uadiz.  The  moral  influence 
of  Seville  was  however  transferred,  along  with  the  government,  to 
Cadiz,  and  Joseph  was  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  entering  the 
former  citj  as  he  had  entered  Corboda.  When  he  discovered  his 
error  there  was  still  time  to  repair  it  by  a  rapid  pursuit  of  Albuquer- 
que, but  fearing  to  leave  a  dtj  with  a  hundred  thousand  people  in 
a  state  of  excitement  upon  his  .flank,  he  resolved  to  reduce  Seville, 
and  met  indeed  with  no  formidable  resistance,  yet  so  much  of  op- 
position as  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  storming  the  town  or 
entering  by  negotiation.  The  first  his  humanity  forbi^e;  the  latter 
cost  him  time,  which  was  worth  his  crown,  for  Albuquerque's  pro- 
ceedings were  only  secondaiy:  the  ephemeral  resistance  of  Seville 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  safety  of  Cadiz. 

The  march  by  which  the  Spanish  Duke  secured  the  Isla  de  Leon, 
is  only  to  be  reckoned  from  Carmona.  Previous  to  his  arrival 
there,  his  movements,  although  judicious,  were  more  the  result  of 
necessity  than  of  skilL  After  the  battle  of  Oca&a,  he  expected  that 
Andalusia  would  be  invaded;  yet,  either  fettered  by  his  orders  or 
ill-informed  of  the  enemy's  movements,  his  march  upon  Agudo  was 
too  late,  and  his  afler-march  upon  Guadalcanal  was  the  forced 
result  of  his  position;  he  could  only  do  that,  or  abandon  Andalusia 
and  retire  to  Badajos. 

From  Guadalcanal,  he  advanced  towards  Cordoba  on  the  2dd, 
and  he  might  have  thrown  himself  into  that  town ;  yet  the  prudence 
of  taking  such  a  decided  part  was  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
public  sentiment,  of  which  he  must  have  been  a  good  judge.  Albu- 
querque, indeed,  imagined  that  the  French  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  whereas  they  did  not  reach  it  until  four  days 
later;  yet  they  could  easily  have  entered  it  on  the  24th,  and  as  he 
believed  that  they  had  done  so,  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  people's  disposition;  in  this  view,  his  determination 
to  cross  the  Guadalquivir,  and  take  post  at  Carmona,  was  the  fittest 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  at  Carmona  he  first  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered Seville  a  lost  city ;  and  when  the  French  approached,  we  find 
him  marching,  with  a  surprising  energy,  towards  Cadiz,  yet  he  was 
again  late  in  deciding,  for  the  enemy's  cavalry,  moving  bv  the  shorter 
road  to  Utrera,  overtook  his  rear^guard;  and  the  infantry  would 
assuredly  have  entered  the  Island  of  Leon  with  him,  if  the  King 
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bad  not  directed  them  iip<m  SeriDe.  The  ephemeral  resistance  of 
that  citj  therefore  sared  Albaqueiqne,  and  he,  in  return,  saved 
CadbE. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Opentioiui  in  NaTure,  Ani^n,  and  Valenda— Pnmiit  of  the  student  Mina— 
Bachet^s  pre|>anitiona — Bib  inconion  againat  Valencia — ^Betnms  to  Anoon — 
Dii&oalty  of  the  war  in  Catalonia— Operationa  of  the  lerenth  oorpe — ^freneh 
detaohmenta  aajpriaed  at  MoUet  and  San  Perpetaa— Aoraeaa  entera  Bar- 
oelonar— Sends  Buheame  to  France — Betnms  to  Qerona— O'Bonnell  rsllies  the 
Spanish  army  near  Centellaa— Conduct  of  Vich— Spaniards  make  vain  eifortB 
to  laise  the  blockade  of  Hoatalrioh— Angerean  again  advsnoea  to  Baioelona— 
Sends  two  divisions  to  BeQs-X>ooaniea  Manresa  and  Villa  Francar— French 
troops  defeated  at  Villa  Franca  and  ^Bparagaera^-^wartz  abandons  Manresa — 
Is  defeated  at  Savadel— Colonel  Villatte  oommnnioates  with  the  third  corps  hj 
Faloetp-SeveroU  retreats  from  Bens  to  Villa  Franoar-Is  harassed  on  the  man^ 
— ^Aogerean^s  nnskilfol  oondnot— Hoetalrich  lUls — Qallant  exploit  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Jalian  Estrada— Cruelty  of  Augerean. 

LoBD  Wellikqtok's  plans  were  deeply  affected  by  the  invm- 
sion  of  Andalusia.  Bat  before  treating  of  the  stupendous  cam- 
paign he  was  now  meditating,  it  is  necessary  once  more  to  revert 
to  &e  operations  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  tracing  them 
up  to  a  fixed  point;  because,  td though  bearing  strongly  on  the  main 
action  of  the  war,  to  recur  to  them  chronologically,  would  totally 
destroy  the  unity  of  narrative  indispensable  to  a  just  handline^  of 
the  subject. 

OFXBATIOMS  IN  NAVABBS,  ABAGON,  AKD   VALENCIA. 

Suchet,  beinff  ordered  to  quell  the  disorders  in  Navarre,  repaired 
to  Pampeluna,  naving  previously  directed  an  active  pursuit  of  the 
student  Mina,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
military  governor  and  the  viceroy,  was  actually  master  of  the  coun- 
try between  that  fortress  and  Tudela,  and  was  then  at  Sanguessa. 
General  Harispe,  with  some  battalions,  marched  straight  against 
him  from  Zaragoza,  while  detachments  from  Tudela  and  Pampeluna 
endeavored  to  surround  him  by  the  flanks,  and  a  fourth  body,  moving 
into  the  valleys  of  Ainsa  and  Medianoz,  cut  him  off  from  the  Cinca 
river. 

Harispe  quickly  reached  l^anguessa,  but  the  column  from  Pam- 
peluna being  retarded,  Mina,  with  surprising  boldness,  crossed  its 
line  of  march,  and  attacked  Tafalla,  thus  cutting  the  great  French 
line  of  communication  **  the  garrison,  however,  made  a  stixmg  re* 
•  BnoheVs  Memoirs, 
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sbtanoe,  and  Mina  cBsappeared  the  next  day.  At  this  period, 
reinibrcementB  from  France  were  pouring  into  Navarre,  and  a 
diyisicMi  nnder  Loison  was  at  Logrofio ;  wherefore  Harispe  having, 
in  concert  with  that  General  and  with  the  garrison  of  Pampeluna, 
occupied  Sanguessa,  Sos,  Lodosa,  Puenta  de  Reyna,  and  all  the 
passages  a£  the  Arga,  Aragon,  and  Ebro  rivers,  launched  a  num- 
ber of  movable  columns,  that  oontinuallj  pursued  Mina  until,  chased 
into  the  higher  parts  of  the  Pyrenees,  cold  and  hunger  obliged  his 
band  to  disperse.  The  enterprising  chief  himself  escaped  with 
seven  followers,  and  when  the  French  were  tracking  him  from 
house  to  house,  he,  with  a  romantic  simplicity  truly  Spanish,  re- 
paired to  Olite,  that  he  might  see  Suchet  pass  on  his  way  from 
Zaragoza  to  Pampeluna. 

But  that  General,  while  seemingly  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Pampeluna,  was  secretly  preparing  guns  and  materials  for  a  me- 
thodical war  of  invasion  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Aragon ;  and  when 
Greneral  Reynier,  coming  soon  afterwards  from  France,  with  troops 
intended  to  form  an  eighth  corps,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Na- 
varre, Suchet  returned  to  2^aragoza.  During  his  absence,  although 
some  petty  actions  had  taken  place,  his  general  arrangements  were 
not  disturbed,  and  the  Fmperor  having  promised  to  increase  the 
third  corps  to  thirty  thousand  men,  with  the  intention  of  directing 
It  at  once  against  Valencia,  all  the  stores  befitting  such  an  enter- 
prise were  collected  at  Teruel  in  the  course  of  January.  The 
resistance  of  Crerona,  and  other  events  in  Catalonia,  having,  how- 
ever, baffled  Napoleon's  calculations,  this  first  destination  of  the 
third  corps  was  changed.  Sachet  was  ordered  to  besiege  Tor- 
tosa  or  Lerida ;  the  eighth  corps,  then  forming  at  Logrofio,  was 
directed  to  cover  his  rear ;  the  seventh  corps  to  advance  to  the 
lower  Ebro  and  support  the  siege.  But  neither  was  this  arrange- 
ment definite  ;  fresh  orders  sent  the  eighth  corps  towards  Castile, 
and  just  at  this  moment  Joseph's  letter  from  Cordoba,  calling  upon 
Suchet  to  march  against  Valencia,  arrived,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  affairs  of  the  French  in  Spain. 

A  decree  of  the  Emperor,  dated  the  eighth  of  January,  and  con- 
stituting Aragon  a  particular  government,  rendered  Suchet  inde- 
pendent of  the  King's  orders,  civil  or  military.  This  decree, 
together  with  a  renewed  order  to  commence  the  siege  of  Lerida, 
had,  however,  been  intercepted,  and  the  French  General,  doubtful 
of  Napoleon's  real  views,  undertook  the  enterprise  against  Valen- 
cia ;  but  wishing  first  to  intimidate  the  partisans  hanging  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Aragon,  he  detached  Laval  against  Villa  Campa,  who  was 
defeated  on  the  side  of  Cuen^a,  and  his  troops  dispersed. 

Sachet  then  fortified  a  post  at  Teruel,  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
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iMue  of  operatioiu,  and  drew  together  at  that  place  twelye  battal- 
ions of  infantry,  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  several  squadrons  of 
light  cavaliy,  and  some  field  artillery,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
six  battalions  and  three  squadrons  of  cavahy  to  be  assembled  at 
Alcanitz,  under  General  Habert  The  ronainder  of  the  third 
corps  was  distributed  on  the  line  of  the  Cinca»  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  The  castles  of  Zaragoza,  Alcanitz,  Monzon, 
Venasque,  Jaca,  Tudela,  and  other  towns,  were  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence,  and  four  thousand  men  newly  arriTcd  from  France 
were  pushed  to  Daroca,  to  link  the  active  columns  to  those  left  in 
Aragon.  These  arrangements  occupied  the  whole  of  February, 
and,  on  the  1st  of  March,  a  duplicate  of  the  order,  directing  Suchet 
to  commence  the  siege  of  Lerida,  reached  Teruel ;  yet  as  Habert's 
column,  having  marched  on  the  27th  by  the  road  of  Morella,  was 
already  committed  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  the  operation  went 
on.^ 

IKCUBSION   TO   VALENCIA. 

The  first  day  brought  Suchet's  column  in  presence  of  the  Yar- 
lencixm  army,  for  Ventura  Caro,  Captain-General  of  the  province, 
was  in  march  to  attack  the  French  at  Teruel,  and  his  advanced 
guard  of  five  or  six  thousand  regulars,  accompanied  by  armed 
peasants,  was  drawn  up  on  some  high  ground  behind  the  river 
Slingares,  the  bed  of  which  is  a  deep  ravine  so  suddenly  sunk  as 
not  to  be  perceived  until  close  upon  it  The  village  and  castle  of 
Alventoza,  situated  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  Spanish  centre, 
were  occupied,  and  commanded  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Their 
right  rested  on  the  village  and  bridge  of  Puenseca,  and  their  left 
on  the  village  of  Manzanera,  where  the  ground  was  rather  mora 
practicable. 

Suchet,  judging  that  Caro  would  not  fight  so  far  from  Valencia, 
while  Habert's  column  was  turning  his  right,  sent  a  division  before 
daylight  on  the  2d,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  position  and  cut  off  the 
retreat;  nevertheless,  although  the  French,~after  a  skirmish,  crossed 
the  ravine,  the  Spaniards  retired  with  little  loss  upon  S^orbe, 
and  Caro  fell  back  to  the  city  of  Valencia.  Suchet  then  entered 
Segorbe,  and  on  the  4th  was  at  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum, 
four  leagues  from  Valencia.  At  the  same  time  Habert,  who  had 
defeated  a  small  corps  at  Morella,  arrived  at  Villa  Real  on  the  sear 
coast.  The  country  between  their  lines  of  march  was  mountainous 
and  impracticable,  but  aHer  passing  Saguntum,  the  columns  united 
in  the  Huerta,  or  garden  of  Valencia,  £e  richest  and  most  delight* 
ful  part  of  Spain. 

Suchet  arrived  before  the  city  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  seized 
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tbe  suburb  Seranosy  and  tiie  baibor  called  the  Grao.  His  spies  at 
first  confirmed  the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  within  the  walls,  but 
the  treason  was  detected,  the  leader,  a  Baron  Pozzo  Blanco,  pub- 
lidj  executed,  and  the  Archbishop  and  man j  others  imprisoned ; 
in  fine,  the  plan  had  failed,  the  populace  were  in  arms,  and  there 
was  no  movement  of  French  troops  on  the  side  of  Murcia.  Five 
dajs  the  French  General  remained  before  the  city  yainlj  negotiate 
ing,  and  then,  intrigue  £uling,  and  his  armj  being  inadequate  to 
force  the  defences,  he  resolved  to  retire.  In  the  night  of  the  10th 
he  commenced  his  retreat  in  one  column  by  Segorbe  and  TerueL 
Meanwhile  the  Spanish  partisans  were  gathering  on  his  rear.  Com- 
bats had  already  taken  place  at  Liria  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana* 
and  General  Villa  Campa,  who  had  re-assembled  his  dispersed 
troops,  captured  four  guns,  with  their  ammunition  and  escort,  be- 
tween Teruel  and  Daroca;  cut  <^  another  detachment  of  a  hun- 
dred men  left  at  Alventoza,  and,  having  invested  the  post  at  Teruel 
on  the  7th  by  a  bold  and  ready-witted  attempt,  nearly  carried  the 
castle.  The  12th,  however,  the  head  of  Suchet's  column  came  in 
sight)  Villa  Campa  retired,  and  the  17th  the  French  General 
reached  Zaragoza.  During  his  absence,  Perena  had  invested 
Monzon,  and  when  the  garrison  of  Fraga  marched  to  its  relief, 
the  Spaniards  from  Lerida  entered  the  latter  town  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  and  French  intrenchments.  Mina,  also,  was  again  be- 
come formidable,  and,  although  several  columns  were  sent  in  chase 
of  him,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  done  no  more  than  dis- 
perse his  bond  for  the  moment  but  for  an  accident,  which  threw 
him  into  their  hands  a  prisoner. 

Suchet's  failure  at  Valencia  was  more  hurtful  to  the  French  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  It  happened  at  the  moment  when  the 
National  Cortes,  so  long  desired,  was  at  last  directed  to  assemble ; 
and  as  it  seemed  to  bidance  the  misfortunes  of  Andalusia,  it  was 
hailed  by  the  Spaniards  as  the  commencement  of  a  better  era.  The 
principal  military  advantage  was  the  delaying  of  the  sieges  of  Le- 
rida and  Mequinenza,  whereby  the  subjugation  of  Catidonia  was 
retarded ;  and  although  Suchet  labors,  and  successfully,  to  show 
that  he  was  drawn  into  this  enterprise  by  the  force  of  circumstances^ 
Napoleon's  avowed  discontent  was  well  founded.  The  operations 
in  Catalonia  were  so  hampered  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  that 
it  was  only  at  certain  conjunctures  any  progress  could  be  made, 
and  one  of  the  most  favorable  of  those  conjunctures  was  lost  for 
want  of  the  co-operation  of  the  third  corps ;  but  to  understand  this, 
the  military  topography  of  Catalonia  must  be  well  considered. 

That  province  is  divided  in  its  whole  length  by  shoots  from  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  with  some  interruptions,  run  to  the  ^tlantio 
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flbores ;  for  the  rierrafl  Mpaniting  Valencia,  Marcia,  and  Andalnina 
from  the  central  parte  of  Spain,  are  but  oontmnatiooB  of  those 
Bhoota.  The  Ebro,  forcing  its  waj  transTerselj  throogh  the  ridges, 
parts  Catalonia  from  Valencia,  and  the  hills,  thus  broken  bj  the 
river,  posh  their  rocky  heads  southward  to  the  sea,  catting  oflT 
Tarragona  from  Tortosa,  and  inclosing  what  maj  be  called  the 
eastern  region  of  Catalonia,  which  ccmtains  Bosas,  Gerona,  Hostal- 
rich,  Vich,  Barcelona,  Manresa,  Tarragona,  Bens,  and  many  more 
towns.  Tlie  torrents,  the  defiles,  and  other  militaiy  features  of 
this  region  have  been  before  described.*  The  western  portion  of 
Catabnia,  lying  beyond  the  principal  spine,  is  bounded  partly  by 
Aragon,  partly  by  Valencia ;  and,  like  tiie  eastern  region,  it  is  an 
assemblage  of  small  plains  and  rugged  valleys,  each  the  bed  of  a 
river,  descending  towards  the  Ebro  frx>m  the  Pyrenees.  It  contains 
the  fortresses  of  Balaguer,  Lerida,  Meqninenza,  Cervera,  and, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  Tortosa,  whidi,  however,  belongs  iif  a 
military  view  rather  to  Valencia  than  Catalonia. 

Now  the  mountain  ridge,  parting  the  eastern  from  the  western 
region  of  Catalonia,  could  only  be  passed  by  certain  routes,  for  the 
most  part  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  those  practicable  leading 
upon  walled  towns  at  both  sides  of  the  defiles.  Thus  Cervera  is 
situated  on  the  principal  and  direct  line  from  Lerida  to  Barcelona ; 
Balaguer,  Caidona,  and  Montserrat,  on  another  and  more  circuitous 
road  to  the  same  dty.  Between  Lerida  and  Tarragona  stands 
Momblanch,  and  between  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  the  Fort  St. 
Felippe  blocks  the  Col  de  Bala^er.  All  these  places  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  number  of  smaller  fortresses,  or 
castles,  such  as  Urgel,  Berga,  and  Solsona,  served  as  rallying 
points,  where  the  warlike  Somatenes  of  the  higher  valleys  took 
refuge  from  the  movable  columns,  and  friom  whence,  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  they  sskllied,  to  harass  the  flanks  and 
rear  of  both  the  French  corps. 

In  the  eastern  region,  the  line  of  operations  for  the  seventh 
corns  was  between  the  mountuns  and  the  searcoast,  and  parallel 
with  both ;  hence,  the  Spanish  irregular  forces,  holding  all  the 
communications,  and  the  high  valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
dividing  spine,  could  at  all  times  descend  upon  the  rear  and  flanks 
of  the  French,  while  the  regular  troops,  opposed  to  them  on  a  nar- 
row front,  and  supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Gerona,  Hostalrich 
and  Tarragona,  could  advance  or  retire  as  circumstances  dictated. 
And  upon  this  principle,  the  defence  of  Catalonia  was  conducted. 

Detachments  and  sometimes  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army, 
passing  by  the  mountains,  or  by  sea  from  Tarragona,  harassed  the 

*  Book  I.  Chap^  VI. 
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French  fll^lk£^  and  when  defeated,  retired  oq  Vkh,  Manresa, 
Montserrat,  or  Cervera,  and  finally  to  Tarragona.  From  this  last^ 
the  generals  communicated  with  Tortosa,  Valencia,  Gibraltar,  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  even  Sicilj,  and  drew  succors  of  all  kinds 
firom  those  places,  and  meanwhile  the  bands  in  the  mountains  con- 
tinued to  vex  the  French  communications ;  and  it  was  only  during 
the  brief  period  of  lassitude  in  the  Spanish  army,  following  any 
great  defeat,  that  the  seventh  corps  could  chase  those  mountaineers. 
Nor,  until  Gerona  and  Hostalrich  fell,  was  it  easy  to  make  any  but 
sudden  and  short  incursions  towards  Tarragona,  because  the  Miguel- 
etes  from  the  higher  valleys,  and  detachments  from  the  army  at 
Tarragona,  again  passing  by  the  hills  or  by  sea,  joined  the  garrisons, 
and  interrupted  the  communication,  and  Uius  obliged  the  French  to 
retire,  because  the  country  beyond  the  Llobregat  could  never  feed 
them  long. 

But  when  Barcelona  could  not  be  succored  by  sea,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  conduct  convoys  by  land,  and  to  insure  their  arrival, 
the  whole  army  was  obliged  to  make  frequent  movements  in 
advance,  retiring  again  when  the  object  was  effected ;  this  being 
oflen  renewed,  offered  many  opportunities  for  cutting  off  minor  con- 
voys, detachments,  and  even  considerable  bodies  isolated  by  the 
momentary  absence  of  the  army.  Thus  during  the  siege  of  Gerona, 
Blake  passed  through  the  mountains  and  harassed  the  besiegers. 
When  the  place  fell,  he  retired  again  to  Tarragona,  and  Augereau 
took  the  occasion  to  attack  the  Migueletes  and  Somatenes  in  the 
high  valleys ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  operation  Admiral  Baudin's 
squadron  was  intercepted  by  Admiral  Martin,  and  the  insatiable 
craving  of  Barcelona  obliged  Augereau  to  re-assemble  his  army 
and  conduct  a  convoy  there  by  land ;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  return 
immediately,  lest  he  should  himself  consume  the  provisions  he 
brought  for  the  city.  This  retreat,  as  usual,  drew  on  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  again  defeated,  and  Augereau  once  more  advanced,  in 
the  intention  of  co-operating  with  the  third  corps,  which,  he  sup- 
posed, would,  following  the  Emperor's  design,  be  before  Lerida  or 
Tortosa.  But  at  this  time,  Suchet  was  on  the  march  to  Valencia ; 
and  Henry  (yDonnell,  who  had  succeeded  Blake  in  the  command, 
recommenced  the  warfare  on  the  French  communications,  and 
forced  Augereau  again  to  retire  to  Gerona,  at  the  moment  when 
Suchet,  having  returned  to  Aragon,  was  ready  to  besiege  Lerida. 
Thus,  like  unruly  horses  in  a  c^uiot  dragging  different  ways,  the 
French  impeded  each  other's  movements.  I  shall  now  briefly 
narrate  the  events  touched  upon  above. 
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OPERATIOHS   OF  THE   BBYElTrH   COBPS. 

Gerona  having  fallen,  General  Souham  with  a  division  scoured 
the  high  valleys,  beat  the  jMigueletes  of  Claros  and  Rovira,  at 
Besalu,  Olot,  Ribas  and  Campredon,  and  at  Ripoll  destroyed  a  man- 
ufactory of  arms.  Being  afterwards  reinforced  with  Pino's  division, 
he  marched  from  Olot,  by  the  road  of  Esteban  and  Manlieu,  and 
although  the  Somatenes  disputed  the  defiles  near  the  last  point,  the 
French  forced  the  passage,  and  took  possesion  of  Yich.  Mean- 
while Blake  having  been  called  to  Andalusia,  the  Provincial  Junta 
of  Catalonia  rejecting  the  Duke  Del  Parque,  took  upon  tliemselves 
to  give  the  command  to  Henry  O'Donnell,  whose  courage  during 
the  siege  of  Gerona  had  gained  him  a  high  reputation.  He  was 
now  with  the  remains  of  Blake's  army  at  Yich,  and  as  the  French 
approached  that  towivhe  retired  to  the  pass  of  Col  de  Sespina,  from 
whence  he  had  a  free  retreat  upon  Moya  aud  Manresa.  Souham's 
advanced  guard  pursued,  and  at  Tona  captured  some  baggage,  but 
the  Spaniuxl  turned  on  finding  his  rear  pressed,  and  when  the  pur- 
suers mounted  the  heights  of  Sespina,  charged  with  a  shock  that 
sent  them  headlong  down  again.  Souham  ridlied  the  beaten  troops 
in  the  plain,  and  the  next  day  offered  battle,  but  O'Donnell  contin- 
ued his  retreat,  and  the  French  General  returned  to  Yich. 

During  these  events,  Augereau,  leaving  a  detachment  in  Hos- 
talrich  to  blockade  the  castle,  marched  to  Barcelona,  by  the  road 
of  Cardadeu ;  having  previously  ordered  Duhesme  to  post  three 
battalions  and  five  squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  with  some  guns,  near 
the  junction  of  the  roads  of  Cardadeu  and  Manresa,  to  watch 
O'DonnelL  Colonel  Guery,  commanding  this  detachment,  placed 
one  battalion  at  Granollers,  a  second  at  Santa  Perpetua,  and  with 
the  remainder  occupied  Mollet,  taking  no  military  precautions, 
wherefore  O'DonneU,  who  had  been  joined  by  Campo  Yerde,  sent 
him  to  fall  upon  the  French  posts.  Campo  Yerde,  passing  by  Tar- 
rassa  and  Sebadel,  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword  or  captured  all 
the  troops  at  Santa  Perpetua  and  Mollet;  those  at  Granollers 
threw  themselves  into  a  large  building,  and  defended  it  for  three 
days,  when  by  the  approach  of  Augereau  they  were  relieved.  The 
Marshal,  finding  the  streets  of  Mollet  strewed  with  French  car- 
casses, ordered  up  the  division  of  Souham  from  Yich,  but  passed 
on  himself  to  Bai'celona ;  and  when  there,  affecting  to  be  convinced 
how  oppressive  Duhesme's  conduct  had  been,  sent  him  to  France 
in  disgrace.  After  this  act  of  justice  or  of  personal  malice,  for  it 
has  been  called  both  names,  Augereau,  unable  to  procure  provi- 
sions without  exhausting  the  magazines  of  Barcelona,  resumed  his 
former  position  at  Grerona,  and  Souham  returned  to  Yich. 
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All  this  time  the  blockade  of  Hostalrich  continued ;  but  the 
retreat  of  Augereau,  and  the  success  of  Campo  Verde's  enter- 
prise,  produced  extraordinary  joy  over  all  Catalonia.  The  pris- 
oners taken  were  marched  from  town  to  town,  the  action  every- 
where exaggerated,  the  decree  for  enrolling  a  fiflh  of  the  male 
population  was  enforced  with  vigor,  and  the  execution  intrusted  to 
the  Baron  d'EroUes,  a  native  of  Talam,  who  afterwards  obtained 
considerable  celebrity.  The  army,  in  which  there  was  still  a  large 
body  of  Swiss  troops,  was  thus  reinforced,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  increased  hourly,  and  a  local  Junta  was  established  at 
Arenas  de  Mar,  to  organize  the  Somatenes  on  the  coast,  and  to 
direct  the  application  of  succors  from  the  sea.  The  partisans,  also 
reassembling  their  dispersed  bands  in  the  higher  valleys,  again 
vexed  the  Ampurdan,  and  incommoded  the  troops  blockading  the 
citadel  of  Hostalrich. 

O'Donnell  himself,  moving  to  l^stanresa,  called  the  Migueletes 
from  the  Lerida  side  to  his  assistance ;  and  soon  formed  a  body 
of  more  than  twelve  thousand  fighting  men,  with  which  he  took 
post  at  Moya,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  front  of  Vich,  while,  in  the  rear  of  that  town,  Rovira 
occupied  the  heights  above  Roda.  Souham,  seeing  the  crests  of 
the  hills  thus  swarming  with  enemies,  and  having  but  five  thousand 
men  of  all  arms  tp  oppose  to  them,  demanded  reinforcements,  but 
Augereau  paid  little  attention  to  him,  and  CyDonnell,  descending 
the  mountain  of  Centellas,  on  the  20th,  entered  the  plains  in  three 
columns.  The  French  General  had  scarcely  time  to  draw  up  his 
troops  a  little  in  front  of  the  town,  ere  he  was  attacked  with  a 
vigor  hitherto  unusual  with  the  Spaniards. 

CQMBAT   OP  TICH. 

Rovira  commenced  the  action,  by  driving  the  enemy's  posts,  on 
the  side  of  Roda,  back  upon  the  town ;  O'Donnell,  then,  coming 
close  up  on  the  front  of  the  French  position,  opened  all  his  guns, 
and,  throwing  out  skirmishers  along  the  whole  of  the  adverse  line, 
filed  his  cavalry,  under  cover  of  their  fire,  to  the  right,  intending 
to  outflank  Souham's  lefl.  The  latter  General,  leaving  a  battalion 
to  hold  Rovira  in  check,  encouraged  his  own  ii^antry,  and  sent  his 
dragoons  against  the  Spanish  horsemen,  who,  at  the  first  charge, 
were  driven  back  in  confusion.  The  Spanish  foot  then  fell  in  on 
the  French  centre,  but  failed  to  make  any  serious  impression, 
wherefore  O'Donnell,  whose  great  superiority  of  numbers  enabled 
him  to  -keep  heavy  masses  in  reserve,  endeavored  to  turn  both 
flanks  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Souham  was  now  hard 
pressed,  his  infantry  were  few,  his  reserves  all  engaged,  and  him- 
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self  severely  woanded  in  the  head.  ODonnell,  who  had  rallied 
his  cavahy,  and  brought  up  his  Swiss  regiments,  was  full  of  con- 
fidence, and  in  person  fiercely  led  the  whole  mass  once  more  against 
the  left.  At  this  critical  period,  the  French  infantry,  far  from 
wavering,  firmly  closed  their  ranks,  and  sent  their  volleys  more 
rapidly  into  the  hostile  ranks,  while  the  cavalry,  sensible  that  the 
fate  of  ail  (for  there  was  no  retreat)  hung  upon  the  issue  of  their 
charge,  met  their  adversaries  with  such  a  ^1  career  that  horse 
and  man  went  down  before  them,  and  the  Swiss,  being  separated 
from  the  rest,  surrendered.  Rovira  was  afterwards  driven  away 
from  the  rear,  and  the  Spanish  army  rettfmed  to  the  hills,  having 
lost  a  ftill  fourth  of  its  own  numbers,  and  killed  or  wounded  twelve 
hundred  of  the  enemy. 

(yDonnell's  advance  had  been  the  signal  for  aQ  the  irregular 
bands  to  act  against  the  various  quarters  of  the  French ;  they 
were,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  succor  thrown  into 
Hostalrich,  unsuccessful,  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  the  mova- 
ble columns,  dispersed.  Thus  the  higher  vaUeys  were  again  sub- 
dued, the  Junta  fied  from  Arenas  de  Mar,  Campo  Verde  returned 
to  the  country  about  Cervera,  and  (yDonnell,  quitting  the  upper 
Llobregat,  retired  by  Taraza,  Martorel,  and  Villa  Franca  to  the 
camp  of  Tarragona,  leaving  only  an  advanced  guard  at  OrdaL 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  upper  Catalonia  was  in  a  manner 
abandoned  by  the  Spanish  General,  that  the  Emperor  directed  the 
seventh  corps  upon  the  lower  £bro,  to  support  Suchet's  operations 
against  Lerida  and  Mequinenza.  Augereau,  therefore,  leaving  a 
detachment  under  Verdier,  in  the  Ampurdan,  and  two  thousand 
men  to  blockade  Hostalrich,  ordered  his  brother  and  General  Max- 
zuchelli  (the  one  commanding  Souham's,  and  the  other  Fine's 
division)  to  march  upon  Manresa,  while  he  himself,  with  the  West- 
phalian  division,  repaired  once  more  to  Barcelona,  and  from  thence 
directed  all  the  subsequent  movements. 

General  Augereau,  passing  by  Col  de  Sespina,  entered  Manresa 
the  16th  of  Mwih,  and  there  joined  Mazzucchelli :  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned  the  place,  and  General  Swartz  was  sent  with  a 
brigade,  from  Moncada,  to  take  possession,  while  the  two  divisions 
continued  their  movement  by  Montserrat  upon  Molino  del  Rey. 
The  21  St  they  advanced  to  Villa  Franca,  and  the  Spaniards  retired 
from  Ordal  towards  Tarragona.  The  French,  acting  under  orders 
from  Barcelona,  left  a  thousand  men  in  Villa  Franca,  and,  after 
scouring  the  country  on  the  right  and  left,  passed  the  Col  de  San 
Cristina,  and  established  their  quarters  about  Reus,  by  which  the 
Spanish  army  at  Tarragona  was  placed  between  them  and  the 
troops  at  Villa  Franca* 
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O'Donnelly  wlioee  energy  and  military  talento  were  superior  to 
his  predecessors,  saw,  and  instantly  profited  from  this  false  position. 
By  his  orders,  General  Juan  Caro  marched,  with  six  thousand 
men,  against  the  French  in  Villa  Franca,  and,  on  the  28th,  killed 
many  and  captured  the  rest,  together  with  some  artillery  and  stores, 
but,  being  wounded  himself,  resigned  the  command  to  General 
Grasca,  after  the  action.  Augereau,  alarmed  for  Manresa,  then 
detached  columns,  both  by  Olesa  and  Montserrat,  to  reinforce 
Swartz,  and  the  first  reached  its  destinations,  but  the  other,  twelve 
hundred  strong,  was  intercepted  by  Gasca,  and  totally  defeated  at 
Esparaguera  on  the  3d  of  ApriL  Campo  Verde  immediately  came 
down  from  the  side  of  CerTera,  took  the  chief  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded against  Manresa  by  Montserrat,  while  Milans  de  Boch  and 
Rovira  hemmed  in  the  French  on  the  opposite  Side,  and  the  Soma- 
tenes  gathered  on  the  hills  to  aid  the  operations.  Swartz  thus 
menaced  evacuated  the  town  in  the  ui^t,  and  thinking  to  baffle 
the  Spaniards,  by  taking  the  road  of  Taraza  and  Sebadel,  was 
followed  closely  by  Rovira  and  Milans,  and  so  pressed,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  that  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage 
he  reached  Barcelona. 

These  operations  having  insulated  the  French  divisions  at  Reus, 
an  officer  was  despatched  by  sea,  with  orders  to  recall  them  to 
Barcelona.  Meanwhile  Count  Severoli,  who  had  taken  the  com- 
mand of  them,  and  whose  first  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with 
Suchet,  feared  to  pass  the  mountains  between  Reus  and  the  Ebro, 
lest  he  should  expose  his  rear  to  an  attack  from  Tarragona,  and 
perhaps  fail  of  meeting  the  third  corps  at  last.  Keeping,  therefore, 
on  the  defensive  at  Reus,  he  detached  Colonel  Villatte,  at  the  head 
of  two  battalions  and  some  cavalry,  across  the  hills,  by  Dos  Aguas 
and  Falcet,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  third  corps,  a  part 
of  which  had  just  seized  Mora  and  Flix,  on  the  lower  Ebro.  Vil- 
latte having  accomplished  his  object,  returned  with  great  celerity, 
fighting  his  way  through  the  Somatenes,  who  were  gathering  round 
the  defiles  in  his  rear,  and  regaining  Reus  just  as  Severoli,  having 
received  the  order  of  recall,  was  commencing  his  inarch  for  Barce- 
lona. 

In  the  night  of  the  6th,  this  movement  took  place,  but  in  such 
confusion,  t^  from  Tarragona  CVDonnell  perceived  the  disorder, 
and  sending  a  detachment,  under  Cobnel  Oriy,  to  harass  the 
French,  foUowed  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army.*  Neverthe- 
less, Severoli's  rear-guard  covered  the  retreat  successfully,  until  a 
position  was  attained  near  Villa  Franca,  where  Orry,  pressing  on 
too  closely,  was  wounded  and  taken,  and  his  troops  rejoined  their 

•  Vmu^,  IttorU  MUitive  degP  Italiani  in  U^tigDM, 
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main  bodj.  When  these  diyisions  arrived,  Campo  Yerde  fell 
back  to  Cervera,  Severoli  reached  Barcelona,  and  Augerean 
retired  to  Grerona,  having  lost  more  than  three  thousand  men,  bj 
a  scries  of  most  unskilful  movements ;  the  situation  in  which  be 
had  volnntarily  placed  himself,  was  precisely  such  as  a  great  gene- 
ral would  rejoice  to  see  his  adversary  choose. 

Barcelona,  the  centre  of  his  operations,  was  encircled  by  moun- 
tains, to  be  passed  only  at  certain  defiles ;  now  Reus  aud  Manresa 
were  beyond  those  defiles,  and  several  days'  march  from  each  other. 
Rovira  and  Milans,  being  about  San  Culgat,  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Manresa  and  Barcelona ;  O'Donnell  at  Tarragona  was 
nearer  to  the  defiles  of  Cristina,  than  the  French  divisions  at  Reus ; 
and  his  own  communication  with  Campo  Y^i^^  ^^  op^Q  by  Vails, 
Pla,  and  Santa  Coloma  de  Querault ;  and  vrith  Milans  and  Rovira, 
by  Villa  Franca,  San  Sadumi  and  Igualada.  Augereau  indeed 
placed  a  battalion  in  Villa  Franca,  but  this  only  rendered  his  situ- 
ation worse ;  for  what  could  six  hundred  men  effect  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  against  three  considerable  bodies  of  the  enemy  ?  The 
result  was  inevitable.  The  battalion  at  Villa  Franca  was  put  to 
the  sword,  Swartz  only  saved  a  remnant  of  his  brigade  by  a  timely 
flight,  and  the  divisions  at  Reus  with  difficulty  made  good  their 
retreat.  O'Donnell,  who,  one  month  before,  had  retired  from  the 
battle  of  Vich,  broken  and  discomfited  by  only  five  thousand 
French,  now,  with  that  very  beaten  army,  baflled  Augereau,  and 
obliged  him,  although  at  the  head  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  abandon  lower  Catalonia,  and  retire  to  Gerona,  with 
disgrace ;  a  surprising  change,  yet  one  in  which  fortune  had  no 
share. 

Augereau's  talents  for  handling  small  corps  in  a  battle  have 
been  recorded  by  a  master  hand.*  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  that  and  conducting  a  campaign.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Catalonia  had,  like  Aragon,  been  declared  a  particular  government, 
and  Augereau,  afflicted  with  the  gout,  remained  in  the  palace  of 
Barcelona,  affecting  the  state  of  a  viceroy,  when  he  should  have 
been  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
opponent,  a  hardy  resolute  man,  excited  by  a  sudden  celebrity,  was 
vigilant,  indefisitigable  and  eager;  he  merited  the  success  he 
obtained,  and,  with  better  and  more  experienced  troops,  that  suc- 
cess would  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Yet,  if  the  expedition  to 
Valencia  had  not  taken  place,  O'Donnell,  distracted  by  a  double 
attack,  would  have  remained  at  Tarragona,  and  neither  the  action 
of  Vich,  nor  the  disasters  at  MoUet,  Villa  Franca  and  Esparaguera, 
would  have  taken  place. 

*  Napoleon^s  Memoirs. 
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Napoleon,  discontented,  as  he  well  might  be,  with  these  operations, 
sent  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  to  supersede  Augereau ;  mean- 
time, the  latter,  having  reached  Grerona,  disposed  his  troops  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Hostalrich,  giving 
Severoli  the  command. 

FALL  OF  HOSTALRICH  CASTLE. 

This  citadel  had  been  invested  early  in  January.  Situated  on  a 
high  rock,  armed  with  forty  guns,  well  garrisoned,  and  commanded 
by  a  brave  man,  it  was  nearly  impregnable,  and  the  French  at  first 
endeavored  to  reduce  it  by  a  simple  blocade,  but  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  mortar  batteries. 
Severoli  also  pressed  the  pla6e  more  vigorously  than  before,  and 
although  O'Donnell,  collecting  convoys  on  the  side  of  Yich  and  Mat- 
taro,  caused  the  blockading  troops  to  be  attacked  at  several  points 
by  the  Migueletes,  every  attempt  to  introduce  supplies  failed. 
The  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremity,  and  honorable  terms  were 
offered,  but  the  Governor,  Julian  Estrada,  rejected  them,  and  pre- 
pared to  break  through  the  enemy's  line ;  an  exploit  always 
expected  from  a  good  garrison  in  Turenne's  days,  and,  as  Napoleon 
has  shown  by  numerous  examples,  generally  successful.* 

O'Donnell,  who  could  always  communicate  with  the  garrison, 
being  aware  of  their  intention,  sent  some  vessels  to  Arenas  de  Mar, 
and  made  demonstrations  from  thence,  and  from  the  side  of  St 
Celoni,  to  favor  the  enterprise ;  and  in  the  night  of  the  12th, 
Estrada  leaving  his  sick  behind,  came  forth  with  about  fourteen 
hundred  men.  He  first  made  as  if  for  St  Celoni,  afterwards  turn- 
ing to  his  right  he  broke  through  on  the  side  of  St  Felieu  de  Bux- 
alieu  and  pushed  for  Yich  ;  but  the  French,  closing  rapidly  from 
the  right  and  lefl,  pursued  so  closely,  that  Estrada  himself  was 
wounded  and  taken,  together  with  about  three  hundred  men,  many 
were  killed,  the  rest  dispersed  in  the  mountains,  and  eight  hundroi 
reached  Yich  in  safety ;  this  courageous  action  was  therefore  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  after  four  months  of  blockade  and  ten  weeks  of  bom- 
bardment, the  castle  fell,  the  line  of  communicatioil  with  Barcelona 
was  completed,  and  the  errors  committed  by  Duhesme  were  partly 
remedied,  af^er  two  years  of  field  operations,  many  battles,  and 
four  sieges. 

Two  small  islands,  called  Las  Medas,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ter,  and  affording  a  safe  anchorage,  were  next  seized.  This 
event,  which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  French  vessels,  stealing 
from  port  to  port  with  provisions  or  despatches,  finished  Augereau's 
career.    It  had  been  the  very  reverse  of  St.  Cyr's.    The  latter, 

*  NftpoIeon*8  Memoin. 
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Tictorioos  in  the  field,  was  himiaiie  afterwards;  Imt  Angetean, 
eodeaToring  to  frighten  those  people  into  sobmission  whom  he  had 
fiuled  to  beat,  erroted  gibbets  along  the  high-roads,  npon  which 
eTenr  man  taken  in  anns  was  hung  up  without  remorse,  which 
emeitr  produced  preciselj  the  effect  that  might  be  expected.* 
The  Catalans,  more  animated  hj  their  successes  than  daunted  bj 
this  barbarous  scTeritj,  became  ineredibfy  savage  in  their  rerenge, 
and  thus,  all  human  feeling  loet,  both  parties  were  alike  steeped  in 
blood  and  loaded  with  crimes. 


CHAPTER  nL 

9im1m(  marebM  agiiiist  Lerid*— Desertetion  of  that  fortre—  Snchet  warchm  to 
Tarag»— O^Dotmell  Bdrwncm  from  TkrragoiUH-Saeliot  rBtorns  to  Bali^or— 
Combiit  of  Mufiltf— Siege  of  Lerida— The  city  stonned— Snehet  driTes  the 
InhAbitents  into  the  citadel,  and  thns  forces  it  to  snrrender. 

WuiL^  Augereau  lost,  in  Barcelona,  the  fruits  of  his  success  at 
Oerona,  Suchet,  sensible  how  injurious  the  expedition  to  Yalencia 
had  proved,  was  diligently  repai^bg  that  error.  Reinforcements 
from  France  had  raised  his  fighting  men  to  about  twentj-three 
thousand,  and  of  these  he  drew  out  thirteen  thousand  to  form  the 
siege  of  Lerida ;  the  remainder  were  required  to  nuuntain  the 
ibrts  In  Aragon,  and  to  hold  in  check  the  partisans,  prindpallj  in 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Pjrenees.  Villa  Campa,  however,  with 
from  three  to  four  thousand  men,  still  kept  about  the  lordship  of  Mo- 
lina, and  the  mountains  of  Albaracin. 

Two  lines  of  operation  were  open  to  Suchet :  the  one,  short  and 
direct,  by  the  high  road  leading  from  Zaragoza  through  Fraga  to 
Lerida ;  the  other,  circuitous,  over  the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre,  to 
Monzon,  and  from  thence  to  Lerida.  The  first  was  inconvenient, 
because  the  Spaniards,  when  they  took  Fraga,  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Oinca.  Moreover,  the  fortress  of  Mequinenza,  the  Octo- 
gesa  of  Cnsar,  situated  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Segre  and  Ebro^ 
was  close  on  the  right  fiank,  and  might  seriously  incommode  the 
oommunications  with  Zaragoza,  whereas  the  second  route,  although 
longer,  was  safer,  and  less  exhausted  of  forage  and  provisions. 

Monion  was  already  a  considerable  military  establishment ;  the 
battering  train,  consisting  of  forty  pieces,  with  seven  hundred  rounds 
of  ammunition  attached  to  each,  was  directed  there,  and  placed 

*  Viotoirei  et  CoDqu^tGB  des  Fnui«aia. 
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under  the  gnard  of  Haberf  8  division,  which  occapied  the  line  of 
the  Gnca.  Leva],  leaving  General  Chlopiski  with  a  brigade  at 
Daroca,  to  obserre  Villa  Campa,  drew  nearer  to  Zaragoza  with  the 
rest  of  his  division.  Musnier  marched  with  one  brigade  to  Alca- 
fiitz,  and  was  there  joined  by  his  second  brigade,  which  had  been 
conducted  to  that  point,  from  Teruel,  across  the  Sierra  de  Gudar. 
And  whOe  these  movements  were  executing,  the  castles  of  Bar- 
bastro,  Haesca,  Ajerbe,  Zuera,  Pina,  Bujarola,  and  other  points 
on  the  left  of  die  Ebro,  were  occupied  bj  detachments. 

The  right  bank  of  that  river  being  guarded  by  Leval's  division, 
and  the  ooun^  on  the  left  bank  secured  by  a  number  of  fortified 
posts,  there  remained  two  divisions  of  in&ntry,  and  about  nine 
hundred  cavalry,  disposable  for  the  operations  against  Lerida.  On 
the  Spanish  side,  Campo  Verde  was  with  CVDonneU  at  Manresa, 
Grarda  Novarro  was  at  Tarragona,  having  small  detachments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  cover  Tortosa ;  Perefia  with  five 
battalions  occupied  Balaguer  on  the  upper  Segre. 

Such  were  the  relative  situations  ,of  both  parties,  when  General 
Musnier,  quitting  Aksafiitz  towards  the  end  of  March,  crossed  the 
Guadalupe,  drove  Novanx/s  detachments  within  the  walls  of  Tor- 
tosa, and  then  remounting  the  Ebro,  seized  some  boats,  and  passing 
thibt  river  at  Mora  and  at  Flix,  communicated,  as  I  have  before 
related,  with  Colonel  Villatte  of  the  seventh  corps.  While  this 
was  passing  on  the  Ebro,  General  Habert  crossed  the  Cinca  in  two 
columns,  one  of  which  moved  straight  upon  Balaguer,  while  the 
other  passed  the  Segre  at  Camarasa.  PereSa,  fearing  to  be  at- 
tacked on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  not  wishing  to  defend  Bala- 
guer, retired  down  the  left  bank,  and  using  the  Lerida  bridge, 
remounted  the  right  bank  to  Corbins,  where  he  took  post  behind 
the  Noguerra,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Segre. 

Sudiet  himself,  having  repaired  to  Monzon  the  10th  of  April, 
placed  a  detachment  at  Candasnos  to  cover  his  establishments  from 
the  garrison  of  Mequinenza,  and  the  13th  advanced  with  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  and  all  his  cavalry,  by  Almacellas,  against  Lerida ; 
meanwhUe  Habert,  descending  the  right  bank  of  the  Segre,  forced 
the  ^passage  of  Noguerra,  and  obliged  Perefia  to  retire  within  the 
place.  The  same  day  Musnier  came  up  from  Flix,  and  the  town 
being  thus  encompassed,  the  operations  of  the  seventh  and  third 
oorps  were  connected.  Suchet's  line  of  operations  from  Aragon 
was  short,  direct,  and  easy  to  supply,  because  the  produce  of  that 
province  was  greater  than  the  consumption.  Augereau's  line  was 
long  and  unsafe,  and  the  produce  of  Catalonia  was  at  no  time 
equal  to  the  consumption. 

Lerida  oontaiaed  about  eighteen  thousand  inhabitanta.    Sitqat^ 
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upon  the  high  road  from  ZAngosa  to  BareehMiSy  and  about  ozty-fire 
miles  from  each,  it  powessed  a  st<me  bridge  over  the  S^;re,  and 
waa  onlj  a  short  distance  fixxn  the  £bro  ai^  the  Ginca  riyen ;  its 
strategic  importance  was  therefore  great»  and  the  more  so,  that  it  in 
a  manner  commanded  the  plain  <^  Urgel,  called  the  granary  of 
Catalonia.  The  regular  governor  was  named  Gonaalea,  bat  Garcia 
Conde  had  been  i^ppointed  chief  commandant,  to  appease  hb  dta- 
content  at  O'DcmneU's  elevation ;  and  the  troops  he  brooght  with 
him  had  increased  the  garrison  to  nine  thousand  regulars,  besiiies 
the  armed  inhabitants. 

The  river  Segre  covered  the  town  on  the  sooth-east,  and  the 
head  of  the  bridge  was  protected  on  the  left  bank,  by  a  rampart 
and  ditch  inclosing  a  square  stone  building.  The  body  of  the 
place  on  the  north  side  was  defended  by  a  wall,  without  ^ther 
ditch  or  covered  way,  bat  strengthened  and  flanked  by  bastions,  and 
by  towers.  This  wall  on  the  east  was  joined  to  a  rocky  hill  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  sustained 
the  citadel,  which  was  an  assemblage  of  huge  solid  edifices,  clus- 
tered about  a  castle  of  great  height,  and  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
work  flanked  by  good  bastions  with  ramparts  from  forty  to  §itf 
feet  high. 

The  descent  from  the  citadel  into  the  town  was  gentle,  and  the 
works  were  there  strengthened  Iff  ditches ;  on  the  other  parts,  the 
wails  could  be  seen  to  ti^eir  base ;  yet  the  great  height  of  the  rock 
rendered  it  impossible  to  breach  them,  and  the  approaches  were 
nearly  inaccessible.  Between  the  citadel*rock  and  the  river,  the 
town  was  squeezed  out  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  the 
salient  part  was  secured  by  an  intrenchment,  and  by  two  bastioDS 
called  the  Carmen  and  the  Magdalen. 

To  the  westward  of  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  yards,  the  hill,  on  which  Afranius  and  Petreius  encamped 
to  oppose  Caesar,  was  crowned,  on  the  end  next  to  Lerida,  by  Fort 
Gfarden,  which  was  again  covered  by  a  large  horn-work  with  ditches 
above  twenty  feet  deep ;  and  at  the  &rthest  extremity  of  the 
Afranian  hill,  two  large  redoubts  called  the  Pilar  and  San  Feman* 
do  secured  the  whole  of  the  flat  summit.  All  the  works  of  Lerida 
were  in  good  condition,  and  armed  with  more  than  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  magazines  were  full,  and  the  people  enthu- 
siastic A  local  Junta  also  had  been  formed  to  excite  public  feeling, 
and  two  officers  of  artillery  had  already  been  murdered  and  their 
heads  nailed  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 

The  siege  was  to  be  a  joint  operation  by  the  third  and  seventii 
corps,  but  the  information  derived  from  Colonel  Villatte,  and  the 
appearance  of  Spanish  partisans  on  the  lower  £bro^  led  Sachet  to 
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suspect  that  the  seventh  carps  had  already  retired,  and  that  the 
borthen  would  rest  on  him  alone,  vherefbre  he  Btill  kept  his  batter* 
ing  train  at  Monzon,  intending  to  wait  until  0*Donnell's  plaiis 
should  be  dearlj  indicated,  before  he  commenced  the  siege.  Mean- 
idiile,  he  established  a  communication  across  the  Segre,  bj  means 
of  a  rope  ferry,  one  league  aboTc  Lerida,  and  after  closely  examin- 
ing the  defences,  prepared  materials  for  the  construction  of  batteries. 
Two  battalions  of  the  investing  troops  had  been  left  at  Monzon  and 
Balaguer ;  the  remainder  were  thus  distributed :  On  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Segre,  at  Alcoteletge,  four  thousand  men,  including  the 
cavaby,  which  was  composed  of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  and  one 
of  hussars,  were  stationed  as  a  corps  of  observation;  Harispe^ 
with  three  battalions,  invested  the  bridge-head  of  Lerida.  By  this 
disposition,  the  ferry-boat  was  protected,  and  all  danger  from  the 
sudden  rising  of  the  Segre  obviated,  because  the  stone  bridge  of 
Balaguer  furnished  a  certain  communication.  The  rest  of  the 
lioops  occupied  different  positions,  on  the  roads  to  Monzon,  Fraga, 
and  Corbins,  but  as  the  number  was  insufficient  to  complete  the 
circle  of  investment  round  Fort  Garden,  that  part  was  continually 
sooored  by  patrols. 

Scarcely  were  these  arrangements  completed  when  a  Spanish 
officer,  pretending  to  bear  propositions  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
was  stopped  on  the  left  bank  of  th#  Segre,  and  the  French  General 
detained  him,  suspecting  his  real  object  was  to  gain  information  ; 
for  there  were  rumors  that  CDonnell  was  collecting  troops  at 
Momblanch,  that  Campo  Verde  was  at  Cervera,  and  that  the 
Somatenes  of  the  high  vaUeys  were  in  arms  on  the  upper  S^re. 
Suchety  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  reports,  reinforced 
Harispe  with  three  hundred  hussars  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  car^ 
ried  the  corps  of  observation  to  Balaguer.  The  Governor  of  Lerida 
took  that  opportunity  to  make  a  sally,  but  was  repulsed,  and  the 
21st,  the  French  General,  to  strengthen  his  position  at  Balaguer, 
caused  the  bridge  of  Camarasa,  above  that  town,  to  be  broken,  and 
then  advanced  as  far  as  Tarrega,  forty  miles  on  the  road  to  Barce- 
lona^  to  obtain  intelligence ;  for  he  was  stiU  uncertain  of  Augereau's 
movements,  and  like  every  other  general,  French  or  English, 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  authentic  information.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  by  a  happy  fortune,  he  ascertained  that 
O'Donnell,  with  two  divisions,  was  at  Momblaiich,  ready  to  descend 
the  mountains  and  succor  Lerida ;  wherefore,  returning  by  one  forced 
march  to  Balaguer,  he  directed  Musnier  to  resume  hL  former  posi- 
tion at  Alcoteletge. 

This  rapkiity  was  well-timed,  for  O'Donnell  had  passed  the  deffies 
of  M<Miib]ancfa,  with  eight  thousand  chosen  infantry  and  six  hun- 
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dred  earalry,  «id  wm  eiuHunped  at  Vioaxa,  about  twenlj-ATe  miles 
from  Lerida,  on  the  22d,  when  a  note  from  Grarda  Conde,  aajiBg 
that,  the  French  renerye  being  drawn  ofi^  the  investing  force  was 
weak,  reached  him.  Being  willing  to  seize  the  favorable  moment, 
he  immediatelj  pushed  forward,  reached  Juneda,  fourteen  miles 
from  Lerida,  bj  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2dd,  and,  aAer  a 
halt  of  two  hours,  resumed  his  march  with  the  cavalry  and  one 
division  ci  infantrj,  leaving  the  other  to  follow  more  leisurelj. 

COMBAT   OF   HABQALEF. 

Four  miles  from  Juneda  stood  the  ruined  village  of  Margale^ 
and  fi^om  thence  to  Lerida  was  an  open  oountiy,  on  which  O'Donnell 
could  perceive  no  covering  force ;  hence,  trusting  implicitlj  to  Conde's 
information,  (abreadj  fakified  by  Suchefs  activity,)  the  Spanish 
General  descended  the  hills,  and  crossed  the  plain  in  three  columns, 
one  following  the  high  road  and  the  other  two  marching  on  the  right 
and  left  The  centre,  outstripping  the  flankers,  soon  beat  back  the 
advanced  posts  of  Harispe ;  but  that  General  charged  with  his  three 
hundred  hussars  upon  the  centre  Spanish  column,  so  suddenly,  that 
it  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fled  towards  Margalef,  to  which 
place  the  flank  columns  also  retreated,  yet  in  good  order.  During 
this  skirmish,  the  garrison  sallied  over  the  bridge,  but  as  the 
French  infantry  stood  firm,  the  besieged,  seeing  the  rout  of  O'Don- 
neli's  people,  returned  to  the  town. 

Meanwhile,  Musnier,  hearing  the  firing,  guessed  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  marched  at  once  with  his  izifontry  and.  four  hundred 
cuirassiers  from  Alcoteletge  across  the  plain  towards  Margalef, 
hoping  to  cut  off  the  Spani»tls'  retreat  O'Donnell,  who  had  rallied 
his  troops,  was  already  in  line  of  battle,  having  the  artillery  on  the 
right  and  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  but  his  second  division  was  stall 
in  the  rear.  The  French  cuirassiers  and  a  .battery  of  light  artillery 
came  up  at  a  quick  pace,  a  cannonade  commenced,  and  the  Spanish 
^▼alry  rode  forward,  when  the  French  cuirassiers,  oonmianded  by 
General  Boussard,  charged  hotly,  and  forced  them  back  on  the  line 
^L^'^^  in  such  a  manner  that  the  latter  wavered,  and  Bonssard, 
observing  the  ccmfusion,  came  with  a  rude  shock  upon  the  flank  of 
tfte  mfantry.  The  WaUoon  guards  made  a  vain  effort  to  form 
square,  but  the  confusion  was  extreme,  and  finaHy  nearly  all  the 
opa^ish  mfantry  threw  down  their  arms  or  were  sabred.  The 
™«ier8,  elated  with  their  success,  then  met  and  overthrew  a 
d^i!L!!!^*"'?\^"^«  ^^  advanced  guard  of  the  second  Spanish 
aK«  \/^V^^®  ?«?^  ^y  of  the  ktter  checked  their  fui^vand 
deS^^  Ti^""*^,***!  ""  ^  ^"^*^^  *^d  without  further  loss  to  the 
«ewe  of  Momblanch.    This  action,  although  not  discieditable  to 
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(yDoBOieSijmM  vciy  mfiirtiumte.  The pkin  was  strewed  with  ear- 
easses ;  three  Spanish  gans,  one  general^  eight  eoloiiels,  and  ahove 
five  thousand  men  were  captured ;  and  the  next  day  the  prisoners, 
being  first  ostentatioaslj  marehed  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  were 
abown  to  the  Spanish  oflioer  who  had  been  detained  on  the  19th, 
after  which  he  was  dismisspd  by  the  roadof  Cenrera,  that  he  might 
spread  the  news  of  the  defeat. 

Sochet,  wishing  to  profit  from  the  effect  of  this  Tictory  upon  the 
besieged,  attempted  the  night  after  the  battle  to  storm  the  redoubts 
of  San  Fernando  and  Pilar.  He  was  successful  with  the  latter, 
and  the  assailants  descended  into  the  ditch  of  San  Fernando,  and 
aa  the  Spaniards,  only  fifty  in  number  and  unprovided  with  hand 
grenades,  could  not  drive  them  away,  a  parley  ensued,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  French  should  retire  without  being  molested.  Thus 
the  Pilar  was  also  saved,  ibr,  being  commanded  by  San  Fernando, 
it  was  necessarily  evacuated.  Previous  to  this  attempt,  Suchet  had 
anmmoned  the  city  to  surrender,  offering  safe  conduct  for  commis- 
flioners  to  count  the  dead  on  the  field  of  Margalef,  and  to  review 
the  prisoners ;  but  Grarcia  Conde  replied,  *^thai  Lerida  had  ngv$r 
looked  for  exUrtud  tuecor  in  her  defenees." 

SIEGE  OF  LERIDA. 

The  absolute  retreat  of  Augereaa  ir^  now  fully  ascertained,  yet 
the  victory  of  Margalef,  and  the  apathy  of  the  Valencians,  enoour^ 
aged  Suchet  to  commence  the  siege  in  form.  The  prisoners  were 
•ent  to  France  by  the  way  of  Jaca,  the  battering  train  was  brought 
up  from  Monzon,  and  all  the  other  necessary  preparations  b^g 
completed,  the  Spanish  outposts  were  driven  within  the  wails  be- 
tween the  26th  and  27th.  The  following  night,  under  the  direction 
of  Greneral  Haxo^  ground  was  broken  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  bastions  of  the  Carmen  and  Magdalen ;  the  Spaniards  threw 
some  fire-balls,  and  opened  a  few  guns,  without  interrupting  the 
workmen,  and  when  day  broke,  the  besiegers  were  well  covered  in 
the  trenches. 

In  the  night  of  the  80th  the  first  parallel  was  competed. 
Breaching  and  counter  batteries  were  commenced,  six  sixteen- 
pounders  were  destined  to  batter  the  left  face  of  the  Carmen,  four 
iong  twelve-pounders  to  ruin  the  defences  <^  the  Magdalen,  and 
four  mortars  of  eight  inches  to  throw  shells  into  the  citadel  The 
weather  was  raany  and  the  htbor  heavy,  yet  the  works  advanced 
rapidly,  aad  on  the  2d  of  May,  a  fourth  battery,  armed  with  two 
mortars  and  two  sixteen-pounders,  was  raised  against  the  Carmen. 
Maaawhila  the  Spanish  muiketaeta  inoommoded  the  tranches  horn 
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the  left  bank  ci  the  Segre,  which  obfiged  the  French  to  contract  the 
circle  ci  investment  on  that  side. 

In  the  CTening  of  the  4th,  six  hundred  Spaniards,  sallying  iiroai 
the  Carmen,  Ctfiied  the  fourth  battery  and  all  the  left  of  the 
trenches,  while  another  body,  coming  from  the  Magdalen,  menaced 
the  right  of  the  French  works.  The  French  guards  held  the  latter 
in  check,  and  the  resenres  finally  drove  the  former  back  into  the 
town;  but  after  this  attack,  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  serve  as  a  place 
of  arms,  was  carried  Axhu  the  batteiy  which  had  been  taken  down 
to  the  river;  and  as  the  light  troops  stiU  continued  to  ply  the 
trenches  from  the  other  side  of  the  Segre,  ground  was  broken  there, 
close  to  the  water,  and  a  batteiy  of  two  guns  was  constructed  to 
answer  six  Spanish  field-pieces,  posted  on  the  bridge  itself.  The 
parallel  of  the  main  attack  was  also  extended  on  the  right,  embrao- 
ing  a  part  of  the  northern  front  of  the  citadel,  and  two  mortars  were 
placed  at  this  extremity. 

All  the  French  batteries  opened  at  daybreak  on  the  7th,  the 
mortars  played  into  the  town  and  citadel,  and  ibur  Spanish  guns 
were  dismounted  in  the  Carmen.  Nevertheless,  the  counter  fire 
silenced  three  French  batteries,  the  dismounted  guns  were  replaced, 
and  three  hundred  men,  stealing  out  at  dusk  by  the  Puerta  Nueva, 
fell  upon  the  right  of  the  parallels,  took  the  two  mortars,  and  pen* 
etrated  as  far  as  the  approaches  against  the  Magdalen.  This  sally 
was  repulsed  by  the  Frendi  reserves,  but  they  suffered  ftom  the 
Spanish  guns  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  night  a  violent  storm,  with 
rain,  damaged  the  batteries  and  overflowed  the  trenches.  From 
the  8th  to  the  11th  the  besiegers  labored  at  their  works,  and  q>ened 
a  second  parallel  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
first,  with  the  intention  of  fi)rming  fresh  batteries,  that,  being  closer 
under  the  dtadel-rock,  would  be  less  exposed  to  its  plunging  fire. 
More  guns,  and  of  a  larger  size,  were  also  mounted;  tlvee  new 
batteries  were  constructed,  and  marksmen  were  planted  to  harass 
the  Spanish  cannoneers. 

On  the  12th  the  fire  recommenced  ftom  eight  batteries,  contain- 
ing fifteen  guns  and  nineteen  mortars.  The  besieged  replied  at 
first  sharply,  but  in  a  little  time  stammered  in  their  answers,  the 
French  artillery  took  the  ascendant,  the  walls  of  the  Carmen  and 
Magdalen  crumbled  under  their  salvos,  and  a  portable  magazine 
blew  up  in  the  citadel  Towards  evening  two  breaches  in  the  Car- 
men, and  one  in  the  Magdalen,  appeal^  practicable,  and  after 
dark,  some  Swiss  deserters  coming  out  through  the  openings, 
brought  intel%enoe  that  the  streets  of  the  town  behind  the  breaches 
were  retrwdched  and  defended  by  batteries. 

ftucbel^shopesof  an  early  termination  to  the  aiifge  nowreae  hq^ 
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Ha  had  firon  the  firsi  siiiq>osed  that  the  rehemenee  of  the  citizens, 
and  of  the  armed  peasantrf  who  had  entered  the  place,  would  oblige 
the  governor  to  fight  the  town  to  the  last,  instead  of  reserving  Us 
efforts  for  the  de^ce  of  the  citadel.  He  knew  that  armed  mobs, 
easily  excited,  are  as  easily  disoonraged,  and  he  projected  to  carry 
the  bieaehes  briskly,  and  with  one  sweep,  to  force  all  the  inhabi- 
tants into  the  citadel,  being  well  assured  Ihat  they  would  hamper, 
if  not  entirely  mar,  the  defence  of  that  formidable  fortress;  but  he 
resolved  first  to  carry  the  forts  of  San  Fernando  and  the  Pilar  and 
the  horn-work  of  Fort  Garden,  lest  the  citizens,  flying  from  the 
Bssault  of  the  breaches,  should  take  refuge  on  that  side.  To  effect 
this,  three  columns,  provided  with  ladders  and  other  necessary  im- 
plements, simultaneously  mounted  the  hill  of  Afranius  that  night; 
one  marched  against  the  redoubts,  and  the  others  were  ordered  to 
storm  the  horn-work  on  two  sides.  The  Pilar  was  carried  without 
difficulty,  and  the  garrison  fijring  towards  Fort  Garden,  fell  in  with 
the  second  French  column,  which  arrived  with  the  fugitives  at  the 
ditch  of  the  horn-work,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  third  column, 
which  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  the  whole  mass  entered  the 
place  fighting.  The  Spaniards  saved  themselves  in  Fort  Garden, 
but  meanwhile  the  people  in  Fernando  resisted  desperately,  and 
that  redoubt  was  not  taken  until  two-thirds  of  the  defendants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  French  effected  their  object  with  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  men. 

During  this  operation  the  great  batteries  played  into  the  citadel 
only,  but,  at  daybreak,  renewed  their  fire  on  the  breaches;  steps 
were  also  cut  in  the  parallel,  to  fiicilitate  the  advance  of  the  troops 
to  tiie  assault;  and  all  the  materials,  necessary  to  effect  a  solid 
lodgment  on  the  walls,  were  convened  into  the  trenches.  These 
arrangements  being  completed  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  13th,  the  signaJ  was  made,  and  four  storming  parties  jumped 
out  of  the  trenches ;  two  made  fi>r  the  Carmen,  one  against  the 
Magdalen,  and  one  moved  close  by  the  river,  and  the  Spaniards 
being  at  this  moment  preparing  a  sally  to  retake  the  hom-work  of 
Fort  Grarden,  did  so  little  expect  this  assault,  that  they  suffered  the 
French  to  mount  the  breaches  without  opposition;  but  then  rally- 
ing, poured  such  a  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  upon  the  heads  of 
the  principal  columns,  that  the  latter  staggered  and  would  have 
yielded  if  Habert  had  not  revived  their  courage,  and  led  them  into 
the  town,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left, 
having  also  forced  their  way,  turned  all  the  retrenchments  in  the 
streets.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river.  General  Harispe  carried 
the  bridge,  and  Suchet  himself,  with  the  reserve,  followed  close 
upon  the  steps  of  the  storming  parties;  the  Spaniards  were  thus 
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OTerpoirerMi,  and  the  regnlar  tz<oopt  oonunsnoed  a  i«tre«t  into  tbe 

citadeL 

It  was  now  that  the  French  General  put  his  design  mfo  ezeco- 
tion.*  Harispe's  brigade,  passing  the  bridge,  made  for  the  gate  of 
St.  AnthoDjy  looking  towards  Fort  Garden,  and  thos  eat  cff  sJl 
egress  from  the  town ;  this  done,  the  French  columns  adTanced  from 
every  side,  in  a  concentric  direction,  upon  the  citadel,  and,  with 
shouts,  and  stabs,  and  musketiy,  drove  men,  women  and  ddldrrai 
before  them,  while  the  guns  of  the  castle  smote  friends  and  foes 
alike.  Then  fljring  up  the  ascent,  the  shrieking  and  temfied 
crowds  rushed  into  the  fortaress  with  the  retiring  garrison,  and 
crowded  on  the  summit  of  the  rock;  but  all  that  night,  the  French 
shells  fell  amongst  the  hapless  multitude,  and,  at  ihijlight,  the  fire 
was  redoubled,  and  the  carnage  swelled,  until  Garcia  Gmde,  over- 
powered bj  the  cries  and  sufferings  of  the  miserable  people,  hoisted 
the  white  flag.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  horrible  scene  terminated. 
The  capitulation  that  followed  was  honorable  in  terms  to  the  be* 
sieged,  but  Fort  Garden  being  ^nduded,  Suchet  became  master  of 
Lerida,  with  its  immense  stores  and  near  dght  thousand  prisoners 
for  the  whole  loss  of  the  garrison  had  been  only  twelve  hundred 
men. 

Thus  suddenly  was  this  powerful  fortress  reduced,  by  a  proceed- 
ing, politic  indeed,  but  scarcely  to  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
civilized  warfare.  For,  though  a  town  taken  by  assault  be  coo* 
sidered  the  lawM  prey  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  this  remnant  of  bar- 
barism, disgracing  the  military  profession,  does  not  warrant  the 
driving  of  unarmed  helpless  people  into  a  situation  where  diey 
must  perish  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  unless  the  governor  fail  in 
his  duty.  Suchet  justifies  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  thus  spared  a 
great  efiusion  of  blood  which  must  necessarily  have  attended  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  and  the  fact  is  true.  But  this  is  to  spare  soldiers' 
blood  at  the  expense  of  women's  and  children's,  anc^  had  Garcia 
Conde's  nature  been  stem,  he,  too,  might  have  pleaded  ezpediencyy 
and  the  victory  would  have  fallen  to  him  who  could  longest  have 
sustained  the  sight  of  mangled  infants  and  despairing  mothers. 

«  Sachet's  Memoit*. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Beflections  on  that  act— Laain  enters  Aloe&ltz,  but  is  driven  oat  by  the  Frenoh 
— Colonel  Petit  taken  with  a  conToy  by  Villa  Campa,  and  aasaeeinated  after 
the  aetion-^iege  of  He^ninenza— rail  of  that  place— Morella  taken— Sachet 
prepares  to  enter  Catalon]*--8trength  and  resonrees  of  that  province. 

Whbn  Lerida  fell,  Conde  was  accused  of  treacheiy,  bat  there 
seems  no  foundation  lor  the  charge ;  the  cause  stated  by  Suchet 
was  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  jet  the  defence  was  veiy  unskilfuL 
The  walls  on  the  side  of  the  attack  could  not  be  expected  to,  and 
scarcely  did,  offer  an  impediment  to  the  French  Grenend ;  hence 
the  citadel  should  have  been  the  better  prepared,  and,  as  the  be* 
siegers'  force,  the  corps  of  obsenration  being  deducted,  did  not 
exceed  the  garrison  in  number,  it  might  have  baffled  Suchet's 
utmost  efforts.  Engineers  require  that  the  relative  strength  of 
besiegers  and  besieged  should  not  be  less  than  four  to  one ;  yet 
here,  the  French  invested  a  force  equal  to  themselves,  and  in  a 
short  time  reduced  a  great  fortress  in  the  midst  <^  succoring  armies : 
for  Lerida  had  communications,  1 .  With  the  armed  population  of 
the  high  valleys ;  2.  With  O'Donnell's  corps  of  fourteen  thousand ; 
8.  With  Gervera,  where  Gampo  Verde  was  posted  with  four  thou- 
sand men ;  4.  With  Tortosa,  where  the  Marquis  of  Lazan,  now 
released  from  his  imprisonment,  commanded  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand ;  5.  With  Valencia,  in  which  province  there  was  a  disposable 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  regular  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
irregular  soldiers. 

It  is  evident  that  if  all  these  forces  had  been  directed  with  skill 
and  concert  upon  X<erida,  not  only  the  siege  would  have  been  raised, 
but  the  very  safety  of  the  third  corps  endangered ;  and  it  was  to 
obviate  this  danger  that  Napoleon  directed  Sie  seventh  corps  to 
take  such  a  position  on  the  lower  Ebro  as  would  keep  both  (yDon- 
nell  and  the  Valencians  in  check.  Augereau,  as  we  have  seen, 
failed  to  do  this ;  and  8t.  Cyr  asserts  that  the  seventh  corps  could 
never  safely  venture  to  pass  the  mountains  and  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro.  On  the  other  hand,  Suchet  affirms  that  Napoleon's  in- 
structions could  have  been  obeyed  without  difficulty.  St.  Cyr 
himself,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  blockaded  Tarra- 
gona for  a  month ;  Augereau,  who  had  more  troops  and  fewer  ene- 
mies, might  have  done  ^e  same,  and  yet  spared  six  thousand  men  to 
pass  the  mountains ;  Suchet  would  then  have  been  tranquil  with 
respect  to  (yDonneU^  would  have  had  a  covering  army  to  protect 
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the  mege,  and  the  saooon,  fed  from  the  resources  of  Aragoo,  would 
have  relieved  Catakmuu 

Angereao  has  been  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  blockade  of 
Hostabrich  would  bare  been  raised  while  he  was  <hi  the  Ebro.  The 
dinger  of  this  could  not  have  escaped  the  Emperor,  jet  his  mili- 
tary judgment,  unerring  in  principle,  was  oflon  &lse  in  application, 
beoftuse  men  measure  difficulUes  bj  the  standard  of  their  own  capa- 
city, and  Napoleon's  standard  Cfolj  suited  the  heroic  proportions. 
One  thing  is  however  certain,  that  Catalonia  presented  the  most 
extraordinary  difficulties  to  the  invaders.  The  powerful  military 
organization  of  the  Migueletes  and  Somatenes, — the  well-arranged 
system  of  fortresses, — the  ruggedness  and  sterility  of  the  country, 
— the  ingenuity  and  readiness  of  a  manufacturing  population  Ihrown 
out  of  work,  and,  finally,  the  aid  of  an  English  fleet,  combined  to 
render  the  conquest  of  this  province  a  gigantic  task.  Neverthe- 
less, the  French  made  progress ;  each  step  planted,  slowly  indeed, 
and  with  pain,  but  firmly,  and  insuring  the  power  of  making  an- 
other. 

Hostalrich  and  Lerida  fell  on  the  same  day.  The  acquisition  of 
the  first  consolidated  the  French  line  of  communication  with  Bar- 
celona ;  and,  by  the  capture  of  the  second,  Suchet  obtained  large 
magazines,  stores  of  powder,  ten  thousand  muskets,  the  command 
of  several  dangerous  rivers,  easy  access  to  the  higher  valleys,  and 
a  firm  footing  in  the  midst  of  the  Catalonian  strongholds ;  and  he 
had  taken  or  killed  fifteen  thousand  Spanish  solcQers.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  prelude  to  greater  struggles.  The  Migueletes  supplied 
CyDonneU  with  abundance  of  men,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  his 
abilities  were  at  fault  Urgel,  Cardona,  Bei^a,  Cervera,  Mequi- 
nenza,  Tarragona,  San  Felippe,  Balaguer,  and  Tortosa,  the  link  of 
connection  between  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  were  still  to  be  sub- 
dued, and,  during  every  great  operation,  the  partisans  being  unmo- 
lested, recovered  strength.  Thus  during  the  siege  of  Lerida,  the 
Marquis  of  Lazan  entered  the  town  of  Alcaflitz  with  five  thousand 
men,  and  would  have  carried  the  castle,  but  that  Greneral  Laval 
despatched  two  thousand  men  irom  Zaragoza  to  its  succor,  when 
the  Spaniards,  after  a  skirmish  in  the  streets,  retired;  and,  while 
this  was  passing  at  Alcaflitz,  Villa  Campa  intercepted  four  hundred 
men  conducting  a  convoy  of  provisions  ftom  Calatayud  to  Zaragoza. 
Colonel  Petit,  the  commander,  being  attacked  in  the  defile  of 
Frasno,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  convoy,  and,  under  a  continued 
fire,  to  fight  his  way  for  ten  miles,  until  his  detachment,  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded  men,  passed  the  Xalon  river,  and 
at  the  village  of  Arandiza  finally  repulsed  the  assailants.  The 
remainder  of  this  desperate  band  were  taken  or  killed,  and  Petit 
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himself,  wounded,  a  prisoner,  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of  several 
Spanish  officers,  was  baselj  mnrdered  the  evening  after  the  action. 
YiUa  Campa  put  ^e  assassin  to  death,  but  at  the  same  time  suf- 
fered the  troops  to  bum  alive  an  old  man,  the  Alcalde  of  Frasno, 
who  was  taken  among  the  French. 

This  action  happened  the  daj  Lerida  fell,  and  the  next  day 
Chlopiski,  following  Villa  Campa's  march  fiom  Daroca,  reached 
Frasno,  but  the  Spaniards  were  no  longer  there ;  Chli^iski,  then 
dividing  his  forces,  pursued  them  by  the  routes  of  CahUayud  and 
Xarava  to  Molina,  where  he  destroyed  a  manufiictory  for  arms, 
and  so  pressed  the  Spanish  General  that  his  troops  disbanded,  and 
several  hundred  retired  to  their  homes.  At  the  same  time,  an 
attack  made  finmi  the  side  of  Navarre,  on  the  garrison  of  Ayerbe, 
was  repulsed. 

These  petty  events,  while  they  evinced  the  perseverance  of  the 
Spaniards,  proved  also  the  stability  of  Suchet's  power  in  Aragon. 
His  system  was  gradually  sapping  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  that 
province.  In  Lerida  his  conduct  was  as  gentle  and  moderate  as 
the  nature  of  this  unjust  war  would  permit;  and  however  question- 
able the  morality  of  the  proceeding  by  which  he  reduced  the  cita- 
del, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  situation  required  most 
decided  measures,  for  the  retreat  of  the  seventh  corps  set  free  not 
only  CyDonnell's  aimy,  but  Campo  Verde's  and  all  the  irregular 
bands.  The  Somatenes  of  the  high  valleys  appeared  in  force  on  the 
upper  Segre  the  very  day  of  the  assault ;  eight  hundred  Migueletes 
attcu^ed  Venasque  three  days  after,  and  Campo  Verde,  marching 
ftx>m  Cervera  by  Aramunt,  took  post  m  the  mountains  of  Lliniana, 
above  Talam  and  Tremp,  where  great  bodies  of  the  Somatenes 
also  assembled. 

Their  plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  &11  of  Lerida;  the 
Migueletes  were  repulsed  from  Venasque;  the  Somatenes  de- 
feated at  Tremp ;  and  General  Habert,  marching  ftom  Balaguer, 
cut  dS  Ounpo  Verde  from  Cervera,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  upon 
Cardona.  If  the  citadel  of  Lerida  had  held  out,  and  CDonnell, 
less  hasty,  had  combined  his  march  at  a  later  period  with  these 
Somatenes  and  with  Campo  Verde,  the  third  corps  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  a  disaster ;  whereas,  now  the  plain  of  Urgel  and  all 
the  fertile  valleys  opening  upon  Lerida  fell  to  the  French,  and 
Suchet,  after  taking  measures  to  secure  them,  turned  his  arms 
against  Mequinenza.  This  place,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Segre  and  the  Ebro,  just  where  the  latter  begins  to  be  navigable, 
was  tlie  key  to  further  operations.  The  French  General  could  not 
advance  in  force  against  Tortosa,  nor  avail  himself  of  the  water- 
carriage,  until  Mequinenza  should  fall ;  and  such  wsp  his  activity 
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that  one  detodunent,  sent  the  daj  after  the  aflsaalt  of  Lerida,  bj 
the  left  bank  of  the  Segre,  was  alreadj  before  the  phK»;  and  Mus- 
mar's  division,  descen^g  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  drove  in 
some  of  the  outposts  and  eommenrad  the  investment  <hi  the  20th  of 
May. 

Meqoinenxa,  built  on  an  elbow  of  land  formed  bj  the  meeting 
of  the  Segre  and  £bro^  was  fortified  bj  an  old  Moorish  wijl,  and 
strengthened  bj  modem  batteries,  especiallj  on  the  Fraga  road, 
the  only  route  by  which  artillery  could  approach.  A  shoot  from 
the  Sierra  de  Alcubierre  filled  the  space  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  narrowing  as  they  dosed,  ended  in  a  craggy  rock,  seven  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  overhanging  the  town,  whkh  was  Inult  between 
its  base  and  the  water.  This  rock  was  crowned  by  a  castle,  with  a 
rampart,  which  being  inaccessible  on  two  sides  from  the  ste^ness, 
and  covered  on  a  third  by  the  town,  could  only  be  assailed,  on  the 
fourth,  along  a  high  neck  of  land,  three  hundred  yards  wide,  that 
joined  the  rock  to  the  parent  hills :  and  the  rampart  on  that  side 
was  bastioned,  lined  with  masonry,  and  protected  by  a  ditch,  coun- 
terscarpf  and  covered  way  with  palisades.  No  guns  could  be 
brought  against  the  castle,  until  the  country  people,  employed  by 
Suchet,  had  opened  a  way  from  Torriente,  over  the  hills,  and  this 
occupied  the  engineers  until  the  Ist  of  June ;  and  meanwhile  the 
brigade,  which  had  defeated  Lacan  at  Alca&itz,  arrived  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  completed  the  investment.  The  80th 
of  May,  General  Bogniat,  coming  from  France,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  engineer-officers,  and  several  companies  of  sappers  and 
miners,  also  reached  the  camp,  when,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
works,  he  contracted  the  circle  of  investment,  and  commenced 
active  operations. 

SIEGE   OP  MEQUINENZA. 

The  Spaniards  made  an  ineffectual  sally  the  Slst;  and,  the  2d 
of  June,  the  French  artillery,  consisting  of  eighteen  pieces,  of 
which  six  were  twenty-four  pounders,  being  brought  over  ih»  hills, 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Spaniards  were  driven  into  the  castle. 
During  the  night,  ground  was  broken  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
place,  under  a  destructive  fire  of  grape,  and  while  tins  was  passing 
on  the  height,  approaches  were  made  against  the  town,  in  the  nar- 
row space  between  the  Ebro  and  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Strong  in- 
fantiy  posts  were  also  intrenched,  dose  to  the  water,  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  to  prevent  the  navigation,  but  of  eleven  bcMts 
freighted  with  inhabitants  and  their  property,  nine  effected  their 
escape. 

In  the  night  of  the  dd  the  parallels  on  the  rock  were  pw^ 
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fected,  tlie  hreufhing^Mitteriea  were  ecMiimeneed,  and  parapets  of 
aand-bagB  were  nused,  from  behind  whicb  the  Fr^ch  infimtrj 
plied  the  embrasures  of  the  castle  with  musketrj;  the  works 
against  the  town  were  also  advanced,  but  in  both  places,  the  nature 
of  the  ground  greatly  impeded  the  operations.  The  trenches  above, 
being  in  a  rockj  s(h1,  were  (^>ened  ddefl  j  by  blasting ;  those  be- 
low were  in  a  space  too  narrow  for  batteries,  and,  moreover, 
searched  by  a  plunging  fire,  both  from  the  castk,  and  from  a  gun 
mounted  on  a  high  tower  in  the  town  wall.  The  troops  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  however,  opened  their  musketry  with  such 
effect  on  the  wall,  that  the  garrison  could  not  stop,  and  both  the 
wall  and  tower  were  then  escaiaded  without  difficulty,  the  Spaniards 
all  retiring  to  the  castle.  The  French  placed  a  battalion  in  the 
houses,  and  put  those  next  the  rock  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and 
although  the  garrison  of  the  castle  rolled  down  large  stones  from 
above,  they  k£Ued  more  of  the  inhabitants  than  of  the  enemy. 

The  6tl^  the  French  batteries  on  the  rock,  three  in  number,  were 
completed ;  and,  in  the  night,  forty  grenadiers  carried  by  storm  a 
small  outwork  called  the  horsenshoe.  The  7th,  Suchet,  who  had 
been  at  Zaragoza,  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  8th,  sixteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  of  which  four  were  mortars,  opened  on  the 
castle.  The  Spaniards  answered  with  such  vigor,  that  three  French 
guns  were  dismounted,  yet  the  besiegers  acquired  the  superiority, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  place  was  nearly  silenced, 
and  the  rampart  broken  in  two  places.  The  Spaniards  endeavored 
to  keep  up  the  defence  with  musketry,  while  they  mounted  fresh 
guns,  but  the  intaior  of  the  castle  was  so  severely  searched  by 
the  bombardment,  that,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  governor  capitulated. 
Fourteen  hundred  men  became  prisoners  of  war ;  forty-five  guns, 
and  large  stores  of  powder  and  of  cast  iron  were  captured,  and 
provisions  for  three  months  were  found  in  the  magazines. 

Two  hours  after  the  &11  of  Mequinenza,  Greneral  Mont-Marie, 
commanding  the  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  £bro,  marched 
against  Morella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Vidiencia,  and  took  it  on  the 
Idth  of  June ;  for  the  Spaniards,  with  a  wonderful  n^ligence,  had 
left  that  important  fort,  commanding  one  of  the  principal  entrances 
into  the  kii^om  of  Valencia,  without  arms  or  a  garrison.  When 
it  was  lost,  General  (XDoncju,  wiUi  a  division  of  the  Yalencian 
army,  advanced  to  retake  it,  but  Mont*Marie  defeated  him.  The 
works  were  then  repaired,  and  Morella  became  a  strong  and  im- 
portant place  of  arms. 

By  these  rapid  and  successful  operations  Suchet  secured,  1.  A 
fortified  frontier  against  the  regular  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Va* 
laocia  i  2.  SoUd  bases  for  offensive  operations,  and  free  entnoice 
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to  tfaoee  pfoviaoes ;  3.  Hie  ecmiinand  of  fleveral  fertile  tracts  of 
country  and  of  the  navigation  of  tbe  Ebro ;  4.  The  co-operaticm 
of  ih»  seventh-  corps,  which,  by  the  fall  of  Lerida,  could  safelj 
engage  beyond  the  LlobregaL  iBut,  to  effect  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  Catolonia,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  its  oommunicationa  by 
land  with  Valencia,  and  to  destroy  (yDonndl's  base.  The  first 
could  only  be  effected  by  taking  Tortosa,  the  second  by  capturing 
Tarragona.  Hence  the  inunediate  sieges  of  those  two  great  places, 
the  one  by  the  third,  and  the  other  by  the  seventh  corps,  were 
ordered  by  the  Emperor. 

8uohet  was  ready  to  commence  his  part,  but  many  and  great 
obstacles  arose :  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  in  the  eastern 
region  of  Catalonia  was  incr^ised  by  O'Donnell's  measures,  and 
that  General,  still  commanding  above  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
neither  daunted  by  past  defeats,  nor  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  his  position.  His  harsh  manners  and  stem  sway  rendered  him 
hateful  to  the  people ;  but  he  was  watchftil  to  confirm  the  courage 
and  excito  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  by  conferring  rewards  and 
honors  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  being  of  singular  intrepidity  him- 
self, his  exhortations  had  more  effect  Two  years  of  incessant  war- 
fare had  also  formed  several  good  officers,  and  the  full  strength  and 
importance  of  every  position  and  town  were,  by  dint  of  experience, 
becoming  known.  With  these  helps  O'Donnell  long  prevented  the 
siege  of  Tortosa,  and  found  full  employment  for  the  enemy  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  conquest  of  Cata- 
lonia advanced,  and  the  fortified  places  fell  one  after  another,  each 
serving,  by  its  fall,  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  French,  in  the 
same  proporticMi  that  it  had  before  impeded  their  progress. 

The  foundations  of  military  power  were,  however,  deeply  cast  in 
Catalonia.  There  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  ten  thousand  British  soldiers,  hovering  on  the  coast,  ready  to 
land  on  the  rear  of  the  French,  or  to  join  the  Catalans  in  an  action, 
could  at  any  period  of  1809  and  1810  have  paralyzed  the  operar 
tions  of  the  seventh  corps,  and  saved  Gerona,  Hostalrich,  Tortosa, 
Tarragona,  and  even  Lerida.  While  those  places  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  hopes  were  high,  Fnglish  troops 
from  Sicily  were  reducing  the  Ionian  islands  or  loitering  on  the 
coast  of  Italy ;  but  when  all  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia  had  £edlen, 
when  the  regular  armies  were  nearly  destroyed,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple were  worn  out  with  suffering,  a  British  army  which  could  have 
been  beneficiaUy  employed  elsewhere,  appeared,  as  if  in  scorn  of 
common  sense,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  years  of  hosdHty  with  France,  the  English  ministers 
were  sttli  ignorant  of  every  military  principle,  and  yet  too  am>- 
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gant  to  ask  adyiee  of  professional  men ;  for  it  was  not  until  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  PeroeTal,  and  when  the  dedsive  victory  of  Sala- 
manca  showed  the  giant  in  his  foU  proportbns,  that  even  Welling- 
ton himself  was  permitted  the  £ree  exercise  of  his  jadgment,  al- 
though he  was  more  than  once  reminded  hj  Mr*  Perceyal,  whose 
narrow  views  continuallj  clogged  the  operations,  that  the  whole 
respoDsibilitj  of  fieulure  would  rest  on  his  head. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Operatioitt  in  Andalmia-^Blookade  of  Cadis— DesertionB  in  that  city— Be^noy 
formed— Alboqoerqae  aent  to  England—Dies  there— Begenoy  oonaent  to  ad- 
mit British  troope— -General  Colin  Campbell  obtains  leave  to  put  a  garrison  in 
Centa,  and  to  destroy  the  Spanish  lines  at  San  Roqae — General  Wiluam  Stew- 
art arrives  at  Cadiz— Seiaes  Matagorda— Tempest  destroys  many  vessels — Mr. 
Henry  Wellesley  and  General  Graham  arrive  at  Cadiz— Apathy  of  the  Span- 
iards—Gallant defence  of  Matagorda — Heroic  oondnot  of  a-  sei^ant^s  wife — 
General  Campbell  sends  a  detachment  to  occupy  Tarifii^ — ^French  prisoners  cut 
the  cables  of  the  prison-hulks,  and  drift  dunng  a  tompest— General  Lacy's 
expedition  to  the  Bondar— His  bad  conduct— Betums  to  Cadiz— Beflections  on 
the  state  bfaflkirs. 

StrcHsr's  preparations  equally  menaced  Valencia  and  Catalonia, 
and  the  aathorities  in  the  former  province,  perceiving,  although  too 
late,  that  an  exclusive  and  selfish  policy  would  'flnsJlj  bring  the 
enemy  to  their  own  doors,  resolved  to  co-operate  with  the  CatalO' 
nians,  while  the  Murcians,  now  under  the  direction  of  Blake,  waged 
war  on  the  side  of  Granada,  and  made  excursions  against  the  fourth 
corps.  The  acts  of  the  Yalencians  shall  be  treated  of  when  the 
course  of  the  history  leads  me  back  to  Catalonia ;  those  of  the  Mur- 
cian  army  belong  to  the 

OPEBATIONS   IN  ANDALUSIA. 

During  the  month  of  February,  the  first  corps  was  before  Cadiz, 
the  four£  in  Granada,  DessoUes'  division  at  Cordoba,  Jaen,  aqd 
TJbeda,  and  the  fifth  corps  (with  the  exception  of  six  battalions  and 
some  horse  left  at  Seville)  in  Estremadura.  The  King,  accompa- 
nied by  Marshal  Soult,  moved  with  his  guards  and  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  different  points,  and  received  from  all  the  great  towns 
assurances  of  their  adhesion  to  his  cause.  But  as  the  necessities 
of  the  army  demanded  immediate  and  heavy  contributions,  both  of 
money  and  provisions,  movable  columns  were  employed  to  collect 
them,  especially  for  the  fourth  corps,  and  with  so  little  attention  to 
discipline  as  soon  to  verify  the  observation  of  St.  Cyr,  that  they 
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were  better  calcalaied  to  create  tiian  to'snppress  insmrectioiis. 
The  people,  exasperated  bj  disorders  and  Tiolenoe,  and  at  the  same 
time  excited  by  the  agents  of  their  own  and  the  British  goyemment, 
suddenly  rose  in  arms,  and  Andalusia,  like  other  parts  of  Spain, 
became  the  theatre  of  a  petty  and  harassing  warfare.* 

The  Granadans  of  the  Alpuxaras  were  the  first  to  resist,  and 
this  insurrection,  spreading  on  the  one  hand  through  tbe  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  and  on  the  other  towards  Murcia,  received  succors  from 
Gibraltar,  and  was  aided  by  the  troops  and  armed  peasantiy  under 
the  command  of  Blake.  The  communication  between  the  first  and 
fourth  corps,  across  the  Sierra  de  Bonda,  was  maintained  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  former,  posted  at  Meclina  Sidonia,  and  by  some  infantry 
and  hussars  of  the  latter  quartered  in  the  town  of  Ronda.  From 
the  latter  place,  the  insurgents,  principally  smugglers,  drove  the 
French,  while  at  thie  other  extremity  Blake,  marching  from  Almeira, 
took  Arda  and  Motril,  and  at  the  same  time  the  mountaineers  of 
Jaen  and  Cordoba  interrupted  DessoUes'  communications  with  La 
Bfancha. 

These  movements  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the 
King  and  Soult  being  then  in  the  ci^r  of  Granada,  sent  one  column 
across  the  mountain  by  Orgiva  to  rail  upon  the  flank  of  Blake  at 
Motril,  while  a  second,  moving  by  Guadix  and  Ohanes  upon  Almeira, 
cut  off  his  retreat.  This  obliged  the  Murdans  to  disperse,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Dessolles  defeated  the  insurgents  on  the  side  of 
Ubeda ;  and  the  garrison  of  Malaga,  consisting  of  three  battalions, 
marched  to  restore  the  communications  with  the  first  corps.  Being 
joined  by  the  detachment  beaten  at  Ronda,  they  retook  that  post  on 
the  21st  of  March;  but  during  their  absence  the  people  from  the 
Alpuxaras  entered  Malaga,  killed  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  favor- 
ers of  the  enemy,  and  would  have  done  more,  but  that  another 
column  from  Granada  came  down  on  them,  and  the  insurrection 
was  thus  strangled  in  its  birth.  It  had,  however,  sufficed  to  prevent 
the  march  of  the  troops  designed  to  co-operate  with  Suchet  at  Va- 
lencia, and  it  was  of  so  threatening  a  character,  that  the  fifth  corps 
was  recalled  from  Estremadura,  and  all  the  French  troops  at  Ma- 
drid, consisting  of  the  garrison  and  a  part  of  the  second  corps,  were 
directed  upon  Almagro  in  La  Mancha,  the  capital  itself  being  left 
in  charge  of  some  Spanish  battalions  in  the  invader's  serviccf 
The  King,  who  feared  the  Yalencian  and  Murcian  armies  would 
invade  La  Mancha,  repaired  thither,  and  after  a  time  returned  to 
Madrid.  The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  then  remained  chief  commander 
of  Andalusia,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  system  of  administration 

*  Kinff  Joseph^s  Correspondence,  captured  at  VittorU,  MS. 
t  Mr.  BtaarTs  Coirespoiidakoe,  MS. 
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flo  eAcacioiis,  thai  neitlier  the  eflbrts  of  the  Spanish  gOTernmenti 
nor  a£  the  annj  in  Cadiz,  nor  the  perpetual  incnrsions  of  Spanish 
troops  issuing  from  Portugal,  and  supported  by  British  corps  on 
that  frontier,  could  seriously  shake  his  hold:  but  this  will  be  better 
shown  hereafter ;  at  present,  it  is  more  convenient  to  notice 

THE  BLOCKADB  OV  CADIZ. 

Marshal  Victor,  having  declined  an  assault  on  the  Isla,  spread  his 
mmj  round  the  margin  of  the  bay,  and  commenced  works  of  con* 
travallation  on  an  extent  of  not  less  than  twentj-five  miles.  The 
towns,  the  isbinds,  castles,  harbors,  and  rivers  he  thus  inclosed  are 
too  numerous,  and  in  their  relative  bearings  too  intricate,  for  minute 
description ;  yet,  looking  as  it  were  from  the  French  camps,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  leading  features. 

The  blockade  was  maintained  in  three  grand  divisions  or  in- 
trenched positions,  namely,  Chiclana,  Puerto  Real,  and  Santa 
Maria.  The  first,  liaving  its  left  on  the  sea^x>ast  near  the  Torre 
Bermeja,  was  from  thence  carried  across  the  Almanza  and  the 
Chiclana  rivers,  to  the  Zuraque,  on  a  line  of  eight  miles,  traced 
along  a  range  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  and  bordering  a  marsh  from 
one  to  three  miles  broad.  This  marsh,  traversed  in  its  breadth  by 
the  above-mentioned  rivers,  and  by  a  number  of  navigable  water- 
courses or  creeks,  was  also  cut  in  its  whole  length  by  the  Santi 
Petri,  a  natural  channel  connecting  the  upper  harbor  of  Cadiz  with 
the  open  sea.  The  Santi  Petri,  nine  miles  long,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide,  and  of  depth  to  float  a  seventy-four,  received 
the  waters  of  all  the  creeks  crossing  the  marsh,  and  was  the  first 
Spanish  line  of  defence.  In  the  centre,  the  bridge  of  Zuaro,  by 
which  the  only  road  to  Cadiz  passes,  was  broken  and  defended  by 
batteries  on  both  sides.  On  the  right  hand,  the  Caraccas,  or  Royal 
Arsenal,  situated  on  an  island  just  in  the  harbor  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel, and  on  account  of  the  nuirsh  inattackable,  save  by  water  or  by 
bombardment,  was  covered  with  strong  batteries  and  served  as  an 
advanced  post.  On  the  left  hand,  the  castle  of  Santi  Petri,  also 
built  on  an  island,  defended  the  sea  mouth  of  the  channel. 

Beyond  the  Santi  Petri  was  the  Isla  de  Leon,  in  form  a  triangle, 
the  base  of  whieh  rested  on  the  channel,  the  right  side  on  the  har- 
bor, the  left  on  the  open  sea,  and  the  apex  pointing  towards  Cadiz. 
All  this  island  was  a  salt  marsh,  except  one  high  and  strong  ridge 
in  the  centre,  about  four  miles  long,  up<m  which  the  large  town  of 
La  Isla  stands,  and  which,  being  within  cannon  shot  of  the  Santi 
Petri,  offered  the  second  line  of  defence. 

From  the  apex,  called  the  Torre  Gardo,  a  low  and  narrow  isth- 
mus about  five  miles  long  onmected  the  island  with  the  rocks  upon 
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which  Cadiz  stood,  and  across  the  centre  oC  this  narrow  isthmus,  a 
cut  called  the  Cortadura,  defended  by  the  large  unfinished  fort  of 
Fernando,  offered  a  third  line  of  defence.  The  fourth  and  final 
line  was  the  land  front  of  the  citj  itself,  regularly  and  completely 
fortified. 

On  the  Ghiclana  side  therefore,  the  hostile  forces  were  only  sep* 
arated  by  the  marsh ;  and  although  the  Spaniards  commanded  the 
Santi  Petri,  the  French,  having  their  chief  ddp6t8  in  the  town  of 
Ghiclana,  could  always  acquire  the  mastery  in  the  marsh  and  might 
force  the  passage  of  the  chajinel ;  because  the  Ghiclana,  Zuraque, 
and  Almanza  creeks  were  navigable  above  the  lines  of  oontraval- 
lation.  The  thick  woods  behind  afforded  the  means  of  construct- 
ing an  armed  flotilla ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
bordering  the  Santi  Petri  itself  on  both  sides,  that  off  the  high  road 
it  could  only  be  approached  by  water,  or  by  narrow  foot-paths, 
leading  between  the  salt-pans  of  the  marsh. 

The  central  French  or  Puerto  Real  division,  exten^ng  from  the 
Zuraque  on  the  left  to  the  San  Pedro,  a  navigable  branch  of  the 
Guadalete  on  the  right,  measured  about  seven  miles.  From  the 
Zuraque  to  the  town  of  Puerto  Real,  the  line  was  traced  along  a 
ridge  skirting  the  marsh,  so  as  to  form,  with  the  position  of  Ghi- 
clana, a  half  circle.  Puerto  Real  itself  was  intrenched,  but  a  tongue 
of  land  four  miles  long  projected  from  thence  perpendicularly  on 
to  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Gadiz.  This  tongue,  cloven  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  creek  or  canal  of  Troocadero,  separated  the  inner 
from  the  outer  harbor,  and  at  its  extreme  points  stood  the  village 
of  Troccadero  and  the  fort  of  Matagorda,  opposed  to  which  there 
was  on  the  isthmus  of  Gadiz  a  powerful  bcittery  called  the  Punta- 
les.  From  Matagorda  to  the  city  was  above  four  thousand  yards, 
but  across  the  channel  to  Puntales  was  only  twelve  hundred ;  it 
was  therefore  the  nearest  point  to  Gadiz  and  to  the  isthmus,  and 
was  infinitely  the  most  important  post  of  offence.  From  thence  the 
French  could  search  the  upper  harbor  with  their  fire,  and  throw 
shells  into  the  Garaccas  and  the  fort  of  Fernando,  while  their  flotilla, 
safely  moored  in  the  Troccadero  creek,  could  make  a  descent  upon 
the  isthmus,  and  thus  turn  the  Isla,  and  all  the  works  between  it 
and  the  city.  Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  dismantled  and  aban- 
doned Matagorda. 

The  third,  or  Santa  Maria  division  of  blockade,  followed  the 
sweep  of  the  bay,  and  reckoning  &om  the  San  Pedro  on  the  left  to  the 
castle  of  Santa  Gatalina,  the  extreme  point  of  the  outer  harbor  on 
the  right,  was  about  five  miles.  The  town  of  Santa  Maria,  built  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  in  the  centre  of  this  line,  was  in- 
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trenched)  and  the  ground  ahout  Santa  Catalina  was  extremely 
rugged.  * 

Besides  these  lines  of  blockade,  which  were  connected  by  a  cov- 
ered way  concealed  by  thick  woods,  and  when  finished  armed  with 
three  hundred  guns,  the  towns  of  Rota  and  San  Lucar  de  Bara- 
xneda  were  occupied.  The  first,  situated  on  a  cape  of  land  opposite 
to  Cadiz,  was  the  northern  point  of  the  great  bay  or  roadstead ;  the 
second  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Gruadalquivir.  Behind  the 
line  of  blockade,  Latour  Maubourg,  with  a  covering  division,  took 
post  at  Medina  Sidonia,  his  left  being  upon  the  upper  Guadalete, 
and  his  advanced  posts  watching  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  first  corps.  I  shall  now  relate  the 
progress  of  events  within  the  blockaded  city. 

The  fall  of  the  Central  Junta,  the  appointment  of  the  Regency, 
and  the  proclamation  for  convoking  the  National  Cortes  have  been 
already  touched  upon.  Albuquerque,  hauled  as  a  deliverer,  elected 
governor,  commander-in-chiei^  and  president  of  the  Junta,  appeared 
to  have  unlimited  power,  but  in  reality  possessed  no  authority,  ex- 
cept over  his  own  soldiers,  and  did  not  meddle  with  administration. 
The  Regency,  appointed  provisionally,  and  composed  of  men  with- 
out personal  energy  or  local  influence,  was  obliged  to  bend  and 
truckle  to  the  Junta  of  Cadiz ;  and  that  imperious  body,  without 
honor,  talents,  or  patriotism,  sought  only  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  public  revenue  for  dishonest  puiposes,  and  meanwhile  privately 
trafficked  with  the  public  stores.* 

Albuquerque's  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state ;  the  whole  had 
been  long  without  pay,  and  the  greater  part  were  without  arms, 
accoutrements,  ammunition,  or  ck>thes.t  When  he  demanded  sup- 
plies, the  Junta  declared  that  they  could  not  furnish  them ;  but  the 
Duke  affirming  this  to  be  untrue,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Re- 
gency, and  the  latter,  anxious  to  render  the  Junta  odious,  yet  fear- 
ing openly  to  attack  them,  persuaded  Albuquerque  to  publish  his 
memorial.  The  Junta  replied  by  an  exposition,  false  as  to  facts, 
base  and  ridiculous  in  reasoning;  for  although  they  had  elected 
the  Duke  president  of  their  own  body,  they  accused  him,  amongst 
other  things,  wiUi  retreating  from  Carmona  too  quickly ;  and  they 
finished  with  a  menacing  intimation  that,  supported  by  the  populace 
of  Cadiz,  they  were  able  and  ready  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
all  enemies.  Matters  being  thus  brought  to  a  crisis,  both  Albu- 
querque and  the  Regency  gave  way,  and  the  former  being  sent 
ambassador  to  England,  it  was  thought  he  meant  to  go  to  South 
America  but  he  died  in  London  some  months  after,  of  a  phrensy, 

*  Albuquerqne^B  Manifeflto. 

t  FliTato  CoiTMp<md«ii<»  of  Ofictn  from  Cadis,  1810,  MS. 
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brougbt  oo,  M  it  18  Sftid,  b^  grief  and  passion,  at  the  an  worthy 
treatment  he  received.  He  was  judged  to  be  a  brave  and  gener- 
ous man,  but  weak  and  hasty,  and  easj  to  be  duped. 

The  misery  of  the  troops,  the  great  extent  of  the  positions,  the 
discontent  of  the  seamen,  the  venal  spirit  of  the  Junta,  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  the  feebleness  of  the  Regency,  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  machinaticMis  of  the  French,  who  had  many  favorers, 
and  those  amongst  the  men  in  power,  all  combined  to  place  Cadiz 
in  the  greatest  jeopardy ;  and  this  state  of  affaurs  would  have  led 
to  a  surrender,  if  England  had  not  again  filled  the  Spanish  store* 
houses,  and  if  the  Regency  had  not  consented  to  receive  British 
troops  into  the  city.  Their  entrance  saved  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
General  Colin  Campbell  (who  had  succeeded  Sir  John  Cradock  as 
governor  of  Gibraltar)  performed  a  great  service  to  his  country, 
for  by  persevering  negotiation,  he  obtained  that  an  English  garri- 
son should  likewise  enter  Ceuta,  and  that  the  Spanish  lines  of  San 
Roque  and  the  forts  round  the  harbor  of  Algesiras  should  be  de- 
molished.* Both  measures  were  very  essential  to  the  present  and 
prmanent  interests  of  England,  and  the  last  especially  so,  because 
It  deared  the  neighborhood  of  the  fortress,  and  gave  it  a  secure 
harbor.  Gibraltar  at  this  time  contained  a  mixed  and  disaffected 
population  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons,  and  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  two  millions  sterling,  which  could  have  been  easily 
destroyed  by  bombardment  Ceuta,  which  was  chiefly  garrisoned 
by  condemned  troops,  and  filled  with  gaUey^laves,  and  its  works 
miserably  neglected,  had  only  six  days'  provisions,  was  at  the 
mercy  ot  the  first  thousand  French  that  could  cross  the  straits ; 
and  the  possession  of  it  would  have  availed  the  enemy  in  many 
ScL^?^**"^  ""  obtaining  provisions  from  Barbary,  where  his 
emissaries  w^re  exceedingly  active.  ^ 

rn^^'^J^uT'^T  ^^^"^  "^^«^  ^  Cadia  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ffiC  .iH^?'''''?°f  ""^"^  *  thousand  more  joined  him  from, 
mov^d^i.^  ^^"^  whole  were  received  with  an  enthuiasm  that 
^^fr^tluVM  perception  to  have  been  just,  and  that 

prevent^  '  S       management  of  the  Central  Junta  had  alone 

war,  the  EuthaUon  andUnd^^ff^^  ""  .^'°?"  *^^^^ '  *^^  ^^^  ^^ 
miUionsof  ^^;Tdl^^^J^\^^^  ^^"^  Mexico  with  six 
artillery,  and  mor;  nati^^"^"^^  ^'}^^on  a  detachment  of 
whole  force  assembled  behind^  toving  joined  the  garrison,  the 

«ie  banti  Petn  was  not  less  than 
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four  thoiuand  Aoglo-Portagaese,  and  fourteen  thousand  Spaidaids.* 
Yet  there  was  litUe  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  latter ;  and  in  all 
this  time,  not  a  man  among  the  citizens  had  been  enrolled  or  armed, 
or  had  volnnteered,  either  to  labor  or  to  fight  The  ^ips  recovered 
at  Ferrol  had  been  transferred  to  Cadiz,  so  there  were  in  the  baj 
twenty-three  men  of  war,  of  which  four  of  the  line  and  three  fri- 
gates were  British ;  and  thus,  money,  troops,  and  a  fleet,  in  fine,  all 
things  necessary  to  render  Cadiz  formidable,  were  collected,  yet  to 
little  purpose,  because  procrastination,  jealousy,  ostentation,  and  a 
thousand  absurdities  were  the  invarii^le  attendants  of  Spanish 
armies  and  governments. 

Grenend  Stew&rt's  first  measure  was  to  recover  Matagorda,  the 
error  of  abandoning  which  was  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  Admiral 
Purvis  as  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  night  of  the  22d,  a  detachment 
consisting  of  fifty  seamen  and  marines,  twenty-five  artillery-men, 
and  sixty-«even  of  the  ninety-fourth  regiment,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Captain  M'Lean,  pushed  across  the  channel  durii^  a 
storm,  and  taking  possession  of  the  dismantled  fort,  before  morning 
effected  a  solid  lodgment ;  and  althou^  the  French  cannonaded  the 
work  with  field  artillery  all  the  next  day,  the  garrison,  supported 
by  the  fire  of  Puntales,  was  immovable. 

The  remainder  of  February  passed  without  any  event  of  import 
tance,  yet  the  people  suffered  from  the  want  of  provisions,  especially 
£resh  meat ;  and  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  of  March,  a  continued 
tempest,  baiting  upon  the  coast,  drove  three  Spanish  and  one  Por- 
tuguese sail  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
merchantmen,  on  shore,  between  San  Lucar  and  St.  Maiys.  One 
ship  of  the  line  was  taken,  the  others  burnt  and  part  of  the  crews 
brought  off  by  boats  from  the  fleet ;  but  many  men,  and  amongst 
others  a  part  of  the  fourth  English  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  together  with  an  immense  booty. 

Early  in  March,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  minister  plenipotentiary, 
arrived,  and  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  General  Graham  coming 
from  England  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  British,  and  im- 
mediately caused  an  exact  military  survey  of  the  Isla  to  be  made. 
It  then  appeared,  that  the  force  hitherto  assigned  for  its  defence 
was  quite  inadequate,  and  that  to  secure  it  against  the  utmost  efforts 
of  the  enemy,  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  system  of  redoubts 
and  batteries,  requiring  the  labor  of  four  thousand  men  for  three 
months,  were  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  the  Spaniards  had  only 
worked  beyond  the  Santi  Petri,  and  that  without  judgment ;  thw 
batteries  in  the  marsh  were  ill-placed,  their  intrenchments  on  the 
tongue  of  land  at  the  sea  mouth  of  that  channel  were  of  contempt- 

*  Offidal  Abatraot  of  Operations  at  OmUi,  ISIO,  MB. 
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M9  etrengiht  and  the  Garaocas,  whkh  thej  had  anned  with  one 
hundred  and  fiftj  guns,  being  full  of  dry  timber,  could  be  easily 
burned  bj  carcasses.  The  interior  defences  of  the  Isla  were  quite 
neglected,  and  while  they  had  abandoned  the  important  posts  of 
Matagorda  and  the  Troccadero,  they  had  pushed  their  advanced 
batteries  to  the  junction  of  the  Qiichina  road  with  the  royal 
causeway,  in  the  marsh,  that  is  to  say,  one  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
the  bridge  of  Zuaso,  and  consequently  exposed,  without  support,  to 
flank  attocks  both  by  water  and  land. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  English  engineers  presented  plans,  and 
o£fered  to  constrnct  the  works ;  the  Spaniards  would  never  consent 
to  pull  down  a  house,  or  destroy  a  garden ;  the2r  procrastination 
pandyzed  their  allies,  and  would  have  lost  the  place,  had  the  French 
been  prepared  to  press  it  vigorously.  They  were  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and,  to  use  Grenend  Graham's  expression, 
they  wished  the  English  would  drive  away  the  French,  thai  they 
might  go  and  eat  Mtrawherries  at  Ghidancu  Nor  were  the  British 
works  (when  the  Spaniards  would  permit  any  to  be  constructed) 
well  and  rapidly  completed,  for  the  Junta  furnished  bad  materials, 
there  was  a  paucity  of  engineer-officers,  and,  from  the  habitual 
negligence  of  the  ministerial  departmants  at  home,  neither  the  pro- 
per stores  nor  implements  had  been  sent  out.  Indeed,  an  exact 
history,  drawn  from  the  private  journals  of  commanders  of  British 
expeditions,  during  the  war  with  France,  would  show  an  incredible 
carelessness  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  different  cabinets. 
The  generals  were  always  e^iected  to  ^  make  bricks  without  straw,** 
and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  British  army  were  for  many  years 
blighted.  Even  in  Eygpt,  the  success  €i  the  venerable  hero, 
Abercrombie,  was  due  more  to  his  perseverance  and  unconqnera- 
ble  enei^  before  the  descent^  than  to  his  daring  operations  after- 
wards. 

Additional  reinforcements  reached  Cadiz  on  the  dlst,  and  both 
sides  continued  to  labor,  but  the  allies  slowly  and  without  harmony, 
and  the  supplies  being  interrupted,  scarcity  increased ;  many  per- 
sons were  forced  to  quit  Cadiz,  two  thousand  men  were  sent  to  Aya* 
monte  to  collect  provisions  on  the  Ghuadiana ;  and  notwithstanding 
this,  so  strange  a  people  were  the  Junta,  that  they  deceived  Mr. 
Wellesley  by  assurances  that  the  magazines  were  full,  and  thus 
induced  him  to  suffer  them  to  send  wheat  and  flour  away  from  the 
city,  which  was  actually  done,  at  the  very  tune  they  were  thus 
pressed  by  want  !♦ 

But  now  Matagorda,  which,  though  frequently  cann<maded,  had 
been  held  fifty-five  days,  impeded  the  completion  of  the  enemy's 

*  G«iMnl  Oraham^s  Correspondenoe,  MS. 
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works  at  the  Tioocadeio  point  This  small  fort,  of  a  square  form, 
with  one  angle  projecting  towards  the  land,  without  a  ditch,  and 
without  bomb-pioo&  sufficient  for  the  garrison,  was  little  calculated 
for  resistance ;» and,  as  it  could  only  bring  seven  guns  to  bear,  a 
Spanish  seventy-four  and  an  armed  flotilla  were  moored  on  the 
fianks,  to  co-operate  in  the  defence.  The  French  had  however 
raised  great  batteries  behind  s<»ne  houses  on  the  Troccadero,  and, 
as  dajUght  broke  on  the  21st  of  April,  a  hissing  shower  of  heated 
shot,  falling  on  the  seventy-four,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flotilla, 
obliged  them  to  cut  their  oibles  and  take  shelter  under  the  wotks 
of  Cadiz.  Then  the  fire  of  forty-eight  guns  and  mortars,  of  the 
largest  size,  was  concentrated  upon  the  litde  fort  of  Matagorda,  and 
the  feeble  parapet  disappeared  .in  a  moment  before  this  crashing 
flight  of  metaL  The  naked  rampart  and  the  undaunted  hearts  of 
the  garrison  remained,  but  the  troops  fell  fast,  the  enemy  shot  quick 
and  dose,  a  staff,  bearing  the  Spanish  flag,  was  broken  six  times 
in  an  hour,  and  the  colors  were  at  last  fastened  to  the  angle  of  the* 
work  itself,  while  the  men,  especially  the  sailors,  besought  the 
officers  to  hoist  the  British  ensign,  attributing  the  slaughter  to  their 
fighting  under  a  foreign  flag.  Thirty  hours  this  tempest  lasted, 
and  sixty-four  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  were  down,  when 
General  Graham,  finding  a  diversion  he  had  projected  impractica- 
ble, sent  boats  to  carry  off  the  survivors.  The  bastion  was  then 
blown  up,  under  the  direction  of  Mi^or  Lefebre,  an  engineer  of 
great  promise,  but  he  also  fell,  the  last  man  whose  blood  wetted  the 
ruins  thus  abandoned.  Here  I  must  record  an  action  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  were  most  feminine  or  heroic.  A  ser- 
geant's wife,  named  Retson,  was  in  a  casemate  with  the  wounded 
men,when  a  very  young  drummer  was  ordered  to  fetch  water  from  the 
well  of  the  fort ;  seeing  the  child  hesitate,  she  snatched  the  vessel 
frcHoa  his  hand,  braved  the  terrible  cannonade  herself,  and  although 
a  shot  cut  the  bucket-cord  from  her  hand,  she  recovered  it,  and  ful- 
filled her  mission.* 

After  the  evacuation  of  Matagorda,  the  war  languished  at  Cadiz, 
but  Sebastiani's  cavalry  infested  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar,  and 
he  himself  entered  the  capital  of  Murcia  on  the  23d,  when  Blake 
retired  upon  AUcant  and  Carthagena.  Meanwhile  the  French 
covered  Matagorda  point  with  batteries ;  but  they  were  pressed  for 
provisions,  and  Grcneral  Campbell,  throwing  a  detachment  into 
Tarifa,  drove  their  foragers  from  that  vicinity,  which  abounds  with 

*  An  interestiiur  acoonnt  of  this  noble-miDded  woman  is  to  be  ibiind  ia  a 
small  volnme,  ODtitled  *'  Sketehet  of  a  Soldier'a  Life  in  Ireland,^''  hj  the  author 
of  *'  The  Evewtfid  L^%  iff  a  SUdi^:^  This  last  work  was  erroneously  designated, 
in  the  fonner  part  of  this  work,  aa  "  T%e  Life  qf  a  SergmiU." 
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cattle.*  The  Spaiuaids  at  San  Boqoe  proouMd  to  ranforoe  tins 
detachment,  jet  bj  their  taidineiB  enabled  the  enemj  to  return  with 
fear  hundred  foot  and  some  cavaliy,  and  although  the  Ibrmer  wert 
repulMd,  the  horse  foraged  the  country,  and  drove  off  eeTeral  herds 
of  cattle  daring  the  action.  General  Campbell  then  increased  the 
detachment  to  Atc  hundred  men,  with  some  guns,  and  placed  the 
whole  under  the  command  of  Mi^  Brown  of  the  28th. 

In  Maj,  the  Frendi  prisoners,  cutting  the  cables  of  two  hnlks, 
drifted  in  a  heavy  gale  to  the  French  side  of  the  bay ;  and  the 
boats  sent  against  them  beii^  beat  off  by  throwing  cold  shot  from 
the  decks,  aboTe  fifleen  hundred  men  saved  themselves  in  despite 
of  the  fire  from  the  boats  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  from  the  batteries, 
which  was  continued  after  the  vessels  had  grounded ;  although  Uie 
miserable  creatures,  thus  strug^ing  for  life,  had  been  treated  with 
horrible  cruelty,  and,  being  all  of  Dopont's  or  YedeFs  corps,  were 
prisoners  only  by  a  dishonorable  breach  of  ftith !  Meuiwhile,  in 
Cadiz,  disorder  was  daily  increasing.  The  B^;ency  having  recalled 
Cuesta  to  their  military  councils,  he  puUished  an  attack  on  the 
deposed  Central  Junta,  and  was  answered  so  as  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  course  of  all  parties  had  been  equally  detrimental 
to  the  state.  Thus  fresh  troubles  were  excited.  The  English 
Greneral  was  hampered  by  the  perverse  spirit  of  the  authorities, 
and  the  Spanish  troops  were  daily  getting  more  inefficient  from 
neglect,  when  the  departure  of  Albuquerque  enabled  Blake  to  take 
the  chief  command  in  the  Isla,  and  his  presence  produced  some 
amelioration  in  the  condition  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  At  his 
instance,  also,  the  Municipal  Junta  consented,  although  reluctantly, 
that  the  British  engineers  should  commence  a  regular  system  of 
redoubts  for  the  defence  of  the  Isla. 

English  reinforcements  continued  to  arrive^  and  four  thousand 
Spaniards  from  Murcia  joined  the  garrison,  or  rather  army,  now 
within  the  lines ;  yet  such  was  the  state  of  tiie  troops,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  plans,  that  hitherto  the  taking  of  Mata- 
gorda had  been  the  only  chedc  given  to  the  enemy's  works.  It 
was,  however,  necessary  to  do  something ;  and,  after  some  ill-judged 
plans  of  the  Regency  had  been  rejected  by  Graham,  General  Lacy 
was  embarked,  with  three  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  cav- 
alry, to  aid  the  armed  peasants,  or  Seranos,  of  the  Bonda.t  These 
people  had  been  excited  to  arms,  and  their  operations  successfullj 
directed  by  Captain  Cowley  and  Mr.  Mitchel,  two  British  artillery- 
officers,  oent  from  Gibraltar.  Greneral  Campbell  also  offered  to 
reinforce  Lacy,  flrom  Gibraltar,  if  he  would  attack  Mtdaga,  where 

*  OeaeTBl  OimpbeU'B  Correfpondenoe,  MS. 
t  Qenenl  Onham'a  DetpatohM,  MS. 
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there  were  twenty  thousand  males  fit  to  carry  arms,  and  the  French 
were  only  two  thousand,  and  cooped  in  the  citadel,  a  Moorish  castle, 
containing  but  twelve  guns,  and  dependent  for  water  on  the  town, 
which  was  itself  only  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  without*  Lacy 
rejected  this  enterprise,  and  demanded  that  eight  hundred  men 
from  Gibraltar  should  make  a  diversion  to  the  eastward,  while  he, 
landing  at  Algesiras,  moved  on  Ronda ;  this  being  assented  to,  the 
English  armament  sailed  under  the  command  of  General  Bowes. 

Lacy  made  good  his  movement  upon  Ronda  the  18th  of  June ; 
but  the  French,  having  fortified  it,  were  too  strong  at  that  point, 
or  rather  Lacy,  a  man  of  no  enterprise,  durst  not  act,  and,  when 
he  was  joined  by  many  thousand  mountaineers,  he  arrested  their 
leaders  for  some  ofience,  which  so  disgusted  the  men  that  they  dis- 
banded. The  enemy,  alarmed  by  these  operations,  which  were 
seconded  from  the  side  of  Murcia,  and  by  an  insurrection  at  Baeza, 
put  all  their  disposable  troops  in  motion ;  the  insurrection  at  Baeza 
was  quickly  crushed,  and  General  Rey,  marching  from  SeviUe 
against  Lacy,  entirely  defeated  and  cut  him  off  from  Gibraltar,  so 
that- he  was  forced  to  re-embark  with  a  few  men  at  Estipona,  and 
returned  to  Cadiz  in  July.  Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  on 
the  little  use  made  of  the  naval  power,  and  the  misapplication  of 
the  military  strength  in  the  southern  parts  of  Spain.  The  British, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  soldiers  at  Cadiz  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, 80,000,  the  British  in  Gibraltar  5000,  in  Sicily  16,000,  form- 
ing a  total  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  effective  troops,  aided  by  a 
great  navy,  and  favorably  placed  for  harassing  that  immense,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yalencian  and  Murcian  coasts,  uninter- 
rupted French  line  of  operations,  which  extended  from  the  south 
of  Italy  to  Cadiz ;  for,  even  from  the  bottom  of  Calabria,  troops 
and  stores  were  brought  to  Spain.  Yet  a  Neapolitan  rabble,  under 
Murat,  in  Calabria,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  French 
around  Cadiz,  were  allowed  to  paralyze  this  mighty  power. 

It  is  true  that  vigilance,  temper,  and  arrangement,  and  favorable 
localities,  are  all  required,  in  the  combined  operations  of  a  fleet 
and  army,  and  troops  disembarking  also  require  time  tp  equip  for 
service.  But  Minorca  offered  a  central  station,  and  a  place  of  arms 
for  the  army,  and  a  spacious  port  for  the  fleet;  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia  is  so  pacific  and  safe,  that  seldom  or  never  does 
a  gale  blow  on  shore;  the  operations  would  always  have  been 
short,  and  independent  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  Lord  Col- 
lingwood  was  fitted,  by  his  talents,  discretion,  zeal,  experience,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  those  coasts,  successfully  to  direct  such  a 
floating  armament.  What  ooast-eiege,  undertaken  by  the  seventh 
or  third  corps,  could  have  been  suceessAilly  prosecuted,  if  the  gar- 
VOL.  n.  14 
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1*1000  had  been  sttddenlj  angmented  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men  from  the  ocean  ?  After  one  or  two  sncoessiiil  descents,  the 
very  appearance  of  a  ship  of  war  would  have  checked  the  operar 
tions  of  a  siege,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  concentrate :  whereas, 
the  slight  expc^tions  of  this  period  were  generally  disconcerted 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  French  companies. 

In  July  the  British  force  in  Cadiz  was  increased  to  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  and  Sir  Richard  Keats  arrived  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet  The  enemy,  intent  upon  completing  his 
lines,  and  constructing  flotillas  at  Chiclana,  Santa  Maria,  and  San 
Lucar  de  Barameda,  made  no  attacks,  and  his  works  have  been 
much  censured,  as  ostentatiously  extended,  and  leading  to  nothing. 
This  is  however  a  rash  criticism ;  for  the  Chiclana  camp  was  ne- 
cessary to  blockade  the  Isla,  and,  as  the  true  point  for  offensive 
operations  was  at  the  Troccadero,  the  lines  of  Puerto  Real  and 
Sisuita  Maria  were  necessary  to  protect  that  position,  to  harass  the 
fleet,  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  good  water,  which  in  ordinary  times 
was  fetched  fiY>m  Puerto  Maria,  and  fina^y  to  enable  the  flotilla 
constructing  at  San  Lucar,  to  creep  round  the  coast  The  chances 
from  storms,  as  experience  proved,  ahnost  repaid  the  labor,  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  Soult  contemplated  a  serious  attack  upon 
Cadiz,  not  with  a  single  corps,  generally  weaker  than  the  bl<>ckaded 
troops,  but,  when  time  should  ripen,  with  a  powerful  army.  Events 
in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  first  impeded,  and  finally  fhistrated 
this  intention,  yet  the  lines  were,  in  this  view,  not  Unnecessary  or 
ostentations. 

Neither  was  it  a  slight  political  advantage,  that  the  Duke  of 
Dahnatia  should  hold  sway  in  Seville  for  the  usurper^s  government^ 
while  the  National  Cortes,  and  the  Regency,  were  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  comer  of  the  province.  Moreover,  the  preparations  at 
Matagorda  constantly  and  seriously  menaced  Cadiz,  and  a  British 
division  was  necessarily  kept  there,  for  the  English  generals  were 
well  assured,  that  otherwise,  some  fatal  disaster  would  befall  the 
Spaniards.  Now  if  a  single  camp  of  observation  at  Chiclana  had 
constituted  all  the  French  works,  no  mischief  could  have  been  ap- 
prehended, and  Graham's  division,  consisting  of  excellent  soldiers, 
would  have  been  set  free,  instead  of  being  cooped  up,  without  any 
counterbalance  in  the  number  of  the  French  troops  at  the  blockade ; 
for  the  latter  aided  indirectly,  and  at  times  directly,  in  securing  the 
submission  of  Andalusia,  and  if  not  at  Cadiz,  they  must  have  been 
covering  Seville  as  long  as  there  was  an  army  in  the  Isla» 
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CHAPTER  VL 

GonUnaatidn  of  the  operations  in  Andslusiiir— I>eBeriptaon  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portngneee  lines  of  position  soath  of  the  Togus-^itnation  of  the  annies  in  Bi* 
tremaduia— Complex  operationa  in  that  provinoe— Sonlt's  policy. 

While  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  proceeded,  Seville  was  guarded  by 
a  few  thousand  men  of  the  fifth  corps,  left  by  Mortier  when  he  ad- 
vanced against  Badajos ;  and  even  from  this  small  body  six  hundred 
infantry,  under  General  Bemond,  and  two  hundred  cavalry,'  were 
sent  to  attack  the  Viscount  De  Gand,  who  was  still  at  Ayamonte, 
vainly  demanding  a  refuge  in  PortugaL  The  latter  had  four  thou- 
sand troops,  but  declining  an  engagement,  passed  by  his  left  through 
Gibraleon  into  the  Sierra  de  Aroche,  bordering  on  the  Condado  de  . 
Niebla,  and  the  French  immediately  occupied  Moguer  and  Huelva, 
towns  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Odiel  and  Tinto  rivers,  irom 
whence  Cadiz  hitd  hitherto  drawn  supplies.  Meanwhile  the  Vis- 
count, returning  to  Ayamonte,  sailed  with  his  troops  to  Cadiz,  and 
was  replaced  by  General  Copons,  who  came  with  two  thousand 
men  to  gather  provisions  on  the  lower  Guadiana,  and  in  the  Tinto 
and  Odiel  districts. 

On  the  other  side  of  Seville,  Sebastiani  had  an  uneasy  task. 
The  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  and  of  the  Murcian  army,  the  continued 
descents  on  the  coast,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  Moorish  blood,  ren- 
dered Granada  the  most  disturbed  portion  of  Andalusia ;  a  great 
part  of  that  fine  province,  visited  by  the  horrors  of  insurrectional 
war,  was  ravaged  and  laid  waste. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Andalusia,  about  Jaen  and  Cordoba, 
DessoUes  reduced  the  struggle  to  a  trifling  guerilla  warfare ;  but 
it  was  diiSerent  in  La  Mancfaa,  where  the  partidas  became  so  nume- 
rous and  the  war  so  onerous,  that  one  of  Joseph's  ministers,  writing 
to  a  friend,  described  that  province  as  peopled  with  beggars  and 
brigands.  It  remains  to  speak  of  £stremadura,  which  was  become 
the  scene  of  various  complicated  movements  and  combats,  produc- 
ing no  great  results,  indeed,  but  important  as  being  connected  with 
and  bearing  on  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  line  of  frontier  south  of  the  Tagds 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 

1.  From  the  Tagus  to  Badiyos  on  the  Guadiana.  2.  From  Ba- 
dajos to  the  Morena.  8.  From  the  Morena  to  the  sea.  Each  of 
these  divisions  is  about  sixty  miles.  Along  the  first,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  mountainous  and  one-third  unduladng  plains  and  thick 
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woods,  a  double  chain  of  fortresses  guard  the  respective  frontiers. 
Alcantara,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Albuquerque,  and  Badajos  are 
the  Spanish ;  Montalvao,  CasteUo  de'  Vide,  Marvao,  Aronches, 
Campo  Mayor,  and  Elvas,  the  principal  Portuguese  places.  The 
three  first  on  either  side  are  in  the  mountains,  the  others  in  the 
open  country,  which  spread  from  the  Guadiana  to  Portalegre,  a 
central  point,  from  whence  roads  lead  to  all  the  above-named  fbr- 
tresses. 

From  Badajos  to  the  Morena  forms  the  second  division  of  the 
country ;  it  is  rugged,  and  the  chain  of  fortresses  continued.  On 
the  Portuguese  side,  Juramenha,  Mourao  and  Moura ;  on  the  Span- 
ish, Olivenza  (formerly  Portuguese),  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  and 
Aroche. 

From  the  Morena  to  the  sea,  the  lower  Guadiana  separates  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Spanish  side,  extremely  rugged,  contained 
the  fortresses  of  San  Lucar  de  Guadiana,  Lepe,  and  Ayamonte ; 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  Serpa,  Mertola,  Alcontin,  and  Castro 
Marin ;  and,  although  the  greater  number  of  these  places  were  dis- 
mantled, the  walls  of  all  were  standing,  some  in  good  repair,  and 
those  of  Portugal  for  the  most  part  garrisoned  by  militia  and 
ordenanza. 

When  Mortier  attempted  Badajos,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
Romana  was  near  Truxillo,  and  the  place  was  so  ill  provided,  that 
a  fortnight's  blockade  would  have  reduced  it;*  but  the  French 
General,  who  had  only  brought  up  eight  thousand  infantry  and  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  could  not  invest  it  in  face  of  the  troops  assem- 
bling in  the  vicinity,  and  therefore  retired  to  Zafra,  leaving  his 
horsemen  near  Olivenza.  In  this  position  he  remained  until  the 
19th  of  February,  when  his  cavahy  was  surprised  at  Valverde,  and 
the  commander  Beauregard  slain.  Romana  then  returned  to  Ba- 
dajos the  20th ;  and  the  27th^  Mortier,  leaving  some  troops  in 
Zafra,  marched  to  Merida,  to  connect  himself  with  the  second  corps, 
which  had  arrived  at  Montijo,  on  the  Guadiana. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  corps,  commanded  by  Greneral 
Mermet,  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  in  its  whole  length  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Andalusia,  and  communicating  with  the  sixth 
corps  through  the  pass  of  Bafios  formed  an  intermediate  reserve 
between  Mortier  and  Kellcrmann.  The  latter  was  at  Bejar  and 
Miranda  de  Castanar,  watching  the  Duke  Del  Parque,  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  but  withdrew  to  Salamanca  when  the  British  army 
arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego.  The  Duke  Del  Parque 
then  left  Martin  Carrera  with  a  weak  division  in  the  Sierra  de 
Gata,  marched,  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  through  the  pass  of 

*  Mr.  Staart'i  Correspondence,  MS. 
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Perales,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Barca  de  Alconete  on  the  10th  of 
Fel>raar7,  and  on  the  12th,  the  day  Mortier  summoned  Badajos, 
was  in  position  with  his  right  at  Albuquerque  and  his  lefl  on  the 
Guadiana. 

When  Mermet,  whose  advanced  guard  was  at  Placentia,  knew  of 
this  movement,  he  first  detached  three  thousand  men  across  the 
Tagus,  by  Seradillo,  to  observe  Del  Parque,  and  soon  afterwards 
Sovdt*s  brother,  with  four  thousand  men  fix>m  Talavera,  crossed  the 
bridge  of  Arzobispo,  advanced  by  Caceres,  surprised  some  Spanish 
troops  at  Yilla  del  Rey,  and  reaching  Montijo,  pushed  patrols  close 
to  Badajos.  The  remainder  of  the  second  corps  arrived  at  Caceres 
by  degrees ;  General  Reynier  took  the  command,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  was  joined  by  Mortier,  who  immediately  commenced  defensive 
works  at  Merida,  and  prepared  gabions  and  fiiscines  as  if  to  besiege 
Badajos. 

These  demonstrations  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Hill,  who 
advanced  with  ten  thousand  men  from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre;  and 
then  Romana,  finding  himself,  by  the  junction  of  the  Duke  Del 
Parque's  army,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  resolved  to 
act  against  the  communications  of  the  French.  His  first  division, 
commanded  by  Charles  O'Donnell,  brother  to  the  Catalan  General, 
occupied  Albuquerque.  The  second,  under  Mendizabel,  was  posted 
near  Castello  de  Yide.  The  third,  consisting  of  ^ve  thousand  As- 
turians,  was  sent  under  BaUesteros  to  Olivenza,  and  the  fourth 
remained  at  Badajos.  The  fifth,  under  Contreras,  was  detached 
to  Monasterio,  with  orders  to  interrupt  Mortier's  communications 
with  Seville. 

Contreras  reached  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  the  1st  of  March,  but 
a  detachment  from  Zafra  soon  drove  him  thence,  and  Romana 
retired  to  Campo  Mayor  with  three  divisions,  leaving  Ballesteros 
with  the  fourth  at  Olivenza.  On  the  other  hand,  Mortier,  uneasy 
about  Contreras'  movements,  repaired  to  Zafra,  leaving  the  second 
corps  at  Merida.  The  10th,  Romana  advanced  again  towards  Albu- 
querque, and  having  pushed  a  detachment  beyond  the  Salor  river, 
it  was  surprised  by  General  Foy.  The  14th,  O'Donnell  endeavored 
to  surprise  Foy  in  return,  but  the  latter,  with  very  inferior  numbers, 
fought  his  way  through  the  Puerto  de  Trasquiilon,  and  the  Span- 
iards took  possession  of  Caceres. 

At  this  period  the  insurrections  in  Granada,  the  movements  of 
the  Murcian  army,  and  the  general  excitement  of  Valencia,  in  con- 
sequence of  Suchet's  retreat,  caused  Joseph  to  recall  Mortier  for  the 
defence  of  Andalusia;  wherefore  the  latter,  afler  holding  a  council 
of  war  with  Reynier,  destroyed  the  works  at  Merida  on  the  19th, 
and  retired  to  Seville,  leaving  Gasao's  division  at  Monasteria 
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Reynier  having  sent  bis  stores  to  Traxillo  drove  the  Spaniards  out 
of  Caceres  the  20th,  and  followed  them  to  the  Salor,  bat  aflenrards 
took  post  at  Torremocha,  and  CKDonnell  returned  to  Caceres. 

There  are  two  routes  leading  from  Merida  and  Badajos  to  Seville: 
1.  The  Royal  Causeway,  which  passes  the  Morena  by  Zafra,  Los 
Santos,  Monasterio,  and  Bonquillo.  2.  A  shorter,  but  more  difficolt 
road,  which,  running  westward  of  the  causeway,  passes  the  moun- 
tains by  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  Fregenal,  and  Araoena.  .  These 
parallel  routes  have  no  cross  communications  in  the  Morena,  but 
on  the  Efltremaduran  side,  a  road  runs  from  Xeres  de  los  Cavalle- 
ros to  Zafra,  and  on  the  Andalusian  side,  there  is  one  from  Araoena 
to  Ronquillo.  Now  when  Mortier  retired,  Ballesteros  marched  frT>m 
Olivenza  to  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  and  being  joined  by  Contreras, 
their  united  corps,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  gained  the  Royal 
Causeway  by  Zafra,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  coming  up 
with  Gazan,  fought  an  undecided  action;  the  next  day  it  was  re- 
newed, and  the  Spaniards  having  the  worst,  Ballesteros  retired  to 
Araceaa  and  Contreras  to  the  high  mountains  above  Ronquillo. 
From  Aracefia,  Ballesteros  marched  to  Huerva,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Seville,  but  Girard  drove  him  back  again  to  Aracena,  yet  again 
entering  the  Condado  de  Neibla,  he  established  himself  at  Zalamea 
de  Real  on  the  Tinto  river. 

Meanwhile,  Romana  detached  a  force  to  seize  Merida,  and  cut 
the  communicati(m  of  the  fifth  corps  with  Reynier;  but  that  Gen- 
eral marched  with  eight  thousand  men  from  Torremocha,  passed 
through  to  Medellin  before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  and  pushed  troops^ 
the  2d  of  April,  into  the  Morena,  intending  to  take  Contreras  in 
rear,  while  Gazan  attacked  him  in  frt)nt;  and  this  would  have  hap- 
pened, but  that  O'Donnell  immediately  threatened  Merida,  and  so 
drew  Reynier  back.  Nevertheless,  Contreras  was  attacked  by 
Gazan,  at  Pedroche,  and  so  completely  defeated,  that  he  regained 
Zafra  in  the  night  of  the  14th,  with  only  two  thousand  men ;  Balles- 
teros also,  assailed  by  a  detachment  from  Seville,  retired  to  Aracena. 

The  20th,  Reynier  marched  to  Montijo,  and  O'Donnell  retired 
from  Caceres,  but  his  rear-guard  was  defeated  at  La  Rocca  the 
21st,  and  his  division  would  have  been  lost,  if  Mendizabel,  and  Hill 
also,  had  not  come  to  his  aid,  whereupon  Reynier,  declining  a  gen- 
eral action,  retired  to  Merida.  The  insurrection  in  the  Alpuxaras 
was  now  quelled,  the  Yalendans  remained  inactive,  Joseph  re- 
entered Madrid,  Soult  assumed  the  government  of  Andalusia,  and 
Mortier  returned  to  Estremadura.  On  the  Spanish  side,  Contreras 
was  displaced,  and  Lnas,  his  successor,  advanced  to  Ronquilk)^  in 
Mortier^s  rear;  Ballesteros  remained  at  Aroche;  Hill  returned  to 
Portalegre,  and  Romana  encampedi  with  fourteen  thousand  men, 
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near  Badsyos,  where  a  Spanish  plot  was  fermed  to  assassinate  him. 
It  was  discovered,  but  the  villain  who  was  to  have  executed  the 
atrocious  deed  escaped.* 

Notwithstanding  Romaua's  presence,  Bejnier  and  the  jounger 
Soult  passed  the  Guadiana  below  Badsgos,  with  ooly  four  hundred 
cavalry,  and  closely  examined  the  works  of  that  fortress,  in  despite 
of  the  whole  Spanish  army;  at  the  same  time  Mortier's  advanced 
guards  arrived  on  the  Guadiana,  and  a  reinforcement  of  four  thou- 
sand men  joined  the  second  corps  from  Toledo;  however  the  want 
of  provisions  would  not  permit  the  French  to  remain  concentrated, 
and  Mortier  returned  to  the  Morena,  to  watch  Imas.  The  14th  of 
May  a  French  detachment  again  came  close  up  to  Badajos,  then 
took  the  road  to  Olivenza,  and  would  have  cut  oflf  Ballesteros,  if 
Hill  had  not  by  a  sudden  march  to  Elvas  arrested  its  movement. 
Meanwhile,  Ballesteros  again  menaced  Seville,  and  was  again  driven 
back  upon  Aroche,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  men. 

To  check  these  frequent  incursions,  the  French  threatened  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  by  the  lower  Guadiana,  sometimes  appearing 
at  Gibraleon  and  Villa  Blanca,  sometimes  towards  Serpa,  the  pos- 
session of  which  would  have  lamed  Ballesteros'  movements;  yet  the 
advantages  were  still  chequered.  A  Portuguese  flotilla  intercepted, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  a  convoy  of  provisions  going  to  the 
first  corps ;  and  O'Donnell  having  made  an  attempt,  during  Reynier's 
absence,  to  surprise  Truxillo,  was  repulsed,  and  regained  Albuquer- 
que with  great  difficulty.  It  would  be  perplexing  to  trace  farther  and 
in  detail  all  the  movements  on  the  line  from  Badsgos  to  Ayamonte, 
yet  two  circumstances  there  were,  of  historical  importance.  In  the 
beginning  of  July,  Itsusy  being  in  the  Sierra  de  Bonda,  Ballesteros 
near  Aroche,  and  Copons  in  the  Condado  Neibla,  the  French  marched 
against  Lacy,  leaving  Seville  garrisoned  solely  by  Spaniards  in 
Joseph's  service;  and  while  this  example  was  furnished  by  the 
enemy,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier,  com- 
plaining, the  one  of  inhospitality,  the  other  of  robbery  and  violence, 
would,  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  British  authorities,  have  com- 
menced a  regular  war,  and  their  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred  was 
extended  to  the  governments  on  both  sides. 

Hitherto,  Hill  had  not  meddled  in  the  Spanish  operations,  save 
when  Romana  was  hardly  pressed,  but  the  latter's  demands  for  aid 
were  continual,  and  most  of  his  projects  were  ill-judged,  and  con- 
traiy  to  Lord  Wellington's  advice.  On  the  26th  of  June,  however, 
Reynier,  passing  the  Guadiana,  foraged  all  the  country  about 
Campo  Mayor,  and  then  turned  by  Montijo  to  Merida;  it  was 
known  also  that  his  corps  belonged  to  the  jBirmy  assembling  in  Cas- 

*  Mr.  Stuart's  Corre^xMideiioo,  MS. 
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tile  for  the  Invasioii  oi  Portagal,  that  he  had  collected  moles  and 
other  means  of  transport  in  Estremadura ;  and  the  spies  asserted 
that  he  was  going  to  cross  the  Tagus.  Hill  therefore  gathered  his 
divisions  well  in  hand,  ready  to  move  as  ReTnier  moved,  to  cross 
the  Tagus  if  he  crossed  it,  and  bj  parallel  operations  to  guard  the 
frontier  of  Beira.  The  march  of  the  second  corps  was,  however, 
postponed,  and  the  after  operations,  belonging  to  greater  combina- 
tions, will  be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

1.  Although  apparently  complicated,  the  movements  in  Estre-  ~ 
madura  were  simple  in  principle.  The  valley  of  the  Gnadiana,  aa 
far  as  Badajos,  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  by  a 
range  of  heights,  connecting  the  Guadalupe  mountains  with  thoae 
of  Albuquerque ;  and  the  country  between  those  hills  and  the 
Tagus  contained  fertile  valleys,  and  considerable  towns,  such  as 
Valencia  de  Alcantara  and  Caceres.  To  profit  from  their  re- 
sources was  an  object  to  both  parties.  Reynier,  whose  base  was  at 
Truxillo,  could  easily  make  incursions  as  far  as  Caceres,  but 
beyond  that  town,  the  Salor  presented  a  barrier,  from  behind 
which  iiie  Spaniards,  supported  by  the  fort  of  Albuquerque,  could 
observe  whether  the  incursion  was  made  in  force,  and  act  accord- 
ingly ;  hence  O'Donnell's  frequent  advances  and  retreats. 

2.  Reynier  could  not  operate  seriously,  unless  in  unis<m  with 
the  fifth  corps,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana,  and  Merida,  on 
account  of  its  stone  bridge,  was  the  key  of  his  movements.  But 
Mortier's  base  of  operations  being  in  Andalusia,  his  front  was 
spread  frt>m  Zafra  to  Merida,  to  cover  his  line  of  retreat,  and  to 
draw  provisions  from  about  Lerena ;  now  the  road  of  Xeres  de  los 
Cavalleros  was  always  open  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  frequent  ad- 
vances of  Ballesteros  and  Contreras  were  to  harass  Mortier's  line 
of  communication.  Wherefore  the  clue  of  affairs  was  this:  Ro- 
mana,  holding  Badajos,  and  being  supported  by  Hill,  acted  on 
both  flanks  of  the  French,  and  the  Portuguese  frontier  furnished  a 
retreat  from  every  part  of  his  lines  of  operation ;  but,  as  his  pro- 
jects were .  generally  vague  and  injudicious.  Lord  Wellington 
forbade  Hill  to  assist,  except  for  definite  and  approved  objects. 

d.  To  stop  Romana's  movements,  Mortier  had  only  to  unite  the 
2d  and  5th  corps  and  give  battle,  or,  if  that  was  refused,  to  beside 
Badajos,  which,  from  its  influence,  situation,  and  the  advantage  of 
its  stone  bridge,  was  the  key  to  the  Alemtejo ;  and  this  he  ardently 
desired.  Soult,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  any 
decisive  operation  while  Andalusia  was  exposed  to  sudden  insur- 
rections and  descents  from  Cadiz ;  and  to  say  that  either  Marshal 
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WB3  wrong  would  be  rash,  because  two  great  interests  clashed. 
Mortier  and  Re3rnier  united  could  have  furnished  twenty  thousand 
infantry,  fiflj  guns,  and  more  than  three  thousand  cavalry,  all 
excellent  troops.  Bomana,  haying  garrisoned  Badajos,  Olivenza, 
and  Albuquerque,  could  not  bring  more  than  fifteen  thousand  men 
into  line,  and  must  have  joined  Hill.  But  with  a  mixed  force  and 
divided  command,  the  latter  could  not  have  ventured  a  battle  in  the 
plain  country  beyond  Portalegre.  A  defeat  would  have  opened 
Lisbon  to  the  victor,  and  Lord  Wellington  must  then  have  detached 
largely  from  the  north ;  the  Eiing  and  Soult  could  have  reinforced 
Mortier,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  are  not  to  be  assumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Soult,  judging  that  ere  future  conquests  were 
attempted,  the  great  province  of  Andalusia  should  be  rendered  a 
strong  hold,  and  independent  of  extraneous  events,  bent  all  his 
attention  to  that  object  An  exact  and  economical  arrangement 
provided  for  the  current  consumption  of  his  troops,  and  vast  reserve 
magazines  were  filled  without  overwhelming  tiie  people.  The 
native  municipal  authorities,  recognized  and  supported  in  matters 
of  police  and  supply,  acted  zealously,  yet  without  any  imputation 
upon  their  patriotism;  for  those  who  see  and  feel  the  miseries 
flowing  from  disorderly  and  wasting  armies,  may  honestly  assist  a 
general  laboring  to  preserve  regularity.  All  this  could  not  be  the 
work  of  a  day,  and  meanwhile  the  marshals  under  Soult's  orders, 
being  employed  only  in  a  military  capacity,  desired  the  entire 
control  of  their  own  corps,  and  to  ^e  engaged  in  great  field  opera- 
tions, because  thus  only  could  they  be  distinguished.  But  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia,  while  contributing  to  the  final  subjugation  of 
Spain,  by  concentrating  the  elements  of  permanent  strength  in 
Ajidalusia,  was  also  well  assured  that,  in  fixing  a  solid  foundation 
for  future  military  operations,  be  should  obtain  reputation  as  an 
able  administrator  and  pacificator  of  a  conquered  country. 

4.  Soult's  views,  however,  clashed,  not  more  with  those  of  the 
generals,  than  with  the  wishes  of  the  King,  whose  poverty  forced 
him  to  grasp  at  all  the  revenues  of  Andalusia,  and  who  having  led 
the  army  in  person  across  the  Morena,  claimed  both  as  monarch 
and  conqueror.  He  who  wields  the  sword  will  always  be  first 
served.  Soult,  guided  'by  the  secret  orders  of  Napoleon,  resisted 
the  King's  demands,  and  thus  excited  the  monarch's  hatred  to  an 
incredible  degree ;  nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  never  lost 
the  Emperor^s  confidence,  and  his  province,  reference  being  had  to 
the  nature  of  the  war,  was  admirably  well  governed.  The  people 
were  gradually  tranquillized,  the  milita^  resources  of  the  country 
drawn  forth,  and  considerable  bodies  of  native  troops  raised,  and 
even  suooessfiilly  employed,  to  repress  the  efibrts  of  the  partisaa 
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chiefs.  The  arsenal  of  oonstmctioo  at  Serille  v«s  put  into  foil 
mrtirkj ;  the  mines  of  lead  at  Lenares  were  worked ;  the  copper 
of  the  rirer  Tinto  gathered  for  the  snpplj  of  the  foQodries,  and 
ereiy  provision  for  the  use  of  a  lar^e  armj  ooDected ;  privateers 
aUo  were  fitted  oat;  a  commerce  was  commenced  with  neotral 
nations  in  the  ports  of  Granada ;  and  finaDj,  a  secret,  but  consider- 
able traffic,  carried  on  with  Lisbon  itseU^  demonstrated  the  admin- 
istrative talents  of  Soalt*  Andalasia  soon  became  the  most 
powerful  establishment  of  the  French  in  Spain. 

5.  Both  Marshals  appear  to  have  entertained  sonnd  views,  and  the 
advantages  of  either  plan  being  considered,  leads  to  the  reflection 
that  thej  might  have  been  reconciled.  A  reinforcement  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  in  Estremadura  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  would  have  left  scarcely  a  shadow  of  defence  for  Portugal; 
and  it  would  seem  that  Napoleon  had  an  eye  to  this,  as  we  find  him 
directing  Suchet  in  July  to  co-operate  with  fifteen  thousand  men 
in  llassena's  invasion  whenever  Tortosa  should  falL  The  appli- 
cation of  this  reasoning  will,  however,  be  better  understood  as  the 
narrative  advances ;  and  whether  Napoleon's  recent  marriage  with 
the  Austrian  princess  drew  him  away  fit>m  business ;  or  that,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  other  many  and  great  interests  of  his  empire,  he 
neglected  Spanish  affairs ;  or  whether,  deceived  by  exaggerated 
accounts  of  successes,  he  thought  the  necessity  for  more  troops  less 
than  it  really  was,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Neither  can 
I  find  any  good  reason  why  the  «King,  whose  army  was  increased  to 
twenty  thousand  men  before  the  end  of  June,  made  no  movement  to 
favor  the  attack  on  Portugal  It  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary 
to  seek  any  other  cause  than  the  inevitable  errors  that  mar  idl 
great  military  combinations  not  directed  by  a  single  hand. 

*  Mr.  Stuart's  Correspondence,  MS. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Bitiution  of  the  annies  north  of  the  Ta^pu— Operations  in  old  OMtile  and  the 
Astorias — Nev  moDacea  Ciadod  Sodngo — Loiaon  repolaad  from  Aatoxsa — 
Kellermann  ofaaaea  Garrera  from  tho  Gata  mountainB>--Ol>scurit7  of  the  French 
projeotB— 43ieffe  of  Aatorgar-Mahi  driven  into  Gallioia— Spaniards  defeated  at 
Mombue^ — Ney  concentrates  the  sixth  oorpa  at  Salamanca— The  ninth  oorps 
and  the  imperial  guards  enter  Spain — Massena  assame  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Portugal  and  of  the  northern  provinces— Ney  commences  the  tnt 
Bie|pe  of  Cindad  BodrifO— JnUan  Sanchez  breaka  ont  of  the  town— Masaena 
arrives  and  alters  the  ^an  of  attack— Darinff  action  of  three  French  soldiers — 
Place  snrrendors — Andreas  Herrasti — His  fine  condnot— Beflections  npon  the 
Spanish  oharaoter. 

The  operations  south  of  the  Tagas  having  been  described,  those 
which  occurred  north  of  that  river  shall  now  be  traced ;  for  previ- 
ous  to  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  the  French  stretched  in  one  great 
line  across  the  Peninsula  from  Cadiz  to  Gihon,  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussed the  remnants  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  Del  Parque  left  Martin 
Carrera  in  the  Gata  mountains  to  interrupt  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Salamanca  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  Julian 
Sanchez  also,  issuing  from  time  to  time  out  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  cut 
oS  the  French  foragers  in  the  open  country  between  the  il^eda 
and  the  Douro ;  and  beyond  the  Douro  the  Gallician  army,  under 
Garcia,  (in  number  about  ten  thousand,)  occupied  Puebla  de  8e- 
nabria,  Puente  Ferrada,  Villa  Franca,  and  Astorga,  menacing  the 
right  flank  and  rear  of  the  sixth  corps.  Mabi  was  organizing  a 
second  army  at  Lugo^  and  in  the  Afiturias  the  Captain-General 
D'Arco  commanded  seven  thousand  men,  three  thousand  of  which 
were  posted  at  Comellana,  under  GrenersJ  Ponte.  Thus  an  irreg- 
ular Une  of  defence,  six  hundred  miles  long,  was  offered  to  the 
invaders,  but  without  depth  or  substance,  save  at  Badijos  and  Ciu- 
dad Bodrigo,  behind  which  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops  were 
lying. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  the  French,*  holding  the  interior  line,  kept 
their  masses  only  on  the  principal  routes,  communicating  by  mov- 
able columns,  and  thus  menaced  all  the  impcNrtant  points  without 
scattering  their  forces.  The  influx  of  fresh  troops  from  France 
continually  added  to  their  solidity,  especially  in  Old  Castile,  where 
Ney  had  resumed  the  command,  being  suppoi;ted  by  Kellermann 
with  the  force  o£  his  government^  and  by  an  eighth  corps  under  the 
Duke  of  Abrantes. 

The  invasion  of  Andalusia  was  the  signal  for  a  general  move- 
ment of  all  the  French  in  Spain;  and  while  Victor  and  Mortier 
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menaced  Cadiz  and  Badajos,  Nej  Bammoned  Ciadad  Kodrigo^  and 
BiHinet,  entering  the  Astoriasy  threatened  Gallida  hj  the  Gondja 
d'Ibas.  At  the  same  time,  Loison,  with  eight  thousand  fresh  men, 
occupied  Leon  and  Medina  del  Campo,  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  eighth  corps  passed  Yalladolid.  Loison  gave  out  that  he  would 
invade  Gallicia  bj  Puebbi  de  Senabria,  and  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary his  cavalry  cut  to  pieces  ^re  hundred  Spanish  troops  a^  Alca- 
nizas,  but  he  finally  marched  against  Astorga,  and  at  the  same  time 
Bonnet  destroyed  JPonte's  force  at  Potes  de  Sierra,  and  advanced  to 
Nava  de  Suama.  ^hese  movements  alaimed  the  Spaniards.  Gar- 
cia, menaced  at  once  by  Bonnet  and  by  Loison,  and  fearing  equallj 
for  Astorga  and  Lugo,  threw  two-thirds  of  his  army  into  the  for- 
mer, and  carried  the  remainder  to  Villa  Franca  to  support  Mahi. 

Ney,  however,  made  only  a  feint  of  escahuling  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  Loison,  although  supported  by  the  men  from  Leon  who  ad- 
vanced to  Puente  Orbijo,  was  repulsed  from  Astorga.  Junot  then 
concentrated  the  eighth  corps  at  Benevente,  intending  to  besiege 
Astoi^  in  form ;  but  ho  was  suddenly  called  towards  Madrid,  lest 
disorders  should  arise  in  the  capital  during  the  Eing^s  absence. 
Mahi  and  Garcia  being  apprised  of  this,  immediately  brought  up 
the  new  levies  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  thinking  to  relieve  the 
Asturians  by  threatening  an  irruption  into  the  plains  of  Leon ;  but 
as  Loison  still  remained  at  Benevente,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
their  object,  and  after  drawing  off  five  thousand  men  from  Astorga, 
retired  to  Villa  Franca. 

Bonnet  did  not  pass  Nava  de  Suama,  and  when  General  Arco 
had  rallied  the  Asturian  fugitives  at  Louarca,  Garcia,  leaving  Mahi 
to  command  in  Gallicia,  marched  himself  with  the  remnant  of  the 
old  army  of  the  left,  to  join  Romana  at  Badajos.  Meanwhile  Kel- 
lermann  advanced  to  Alba  de  Tonnes,  and  detachments  from  his 
and  Ne/s  force  chased  Carrera  from  the  Gata  and  Bejar  moun- 
tams,  driving  him  sometimes  over  the  Alagon,  sometimes  into  Por- 
^  ^^  ^*  unnecessary  to  trace  all  these  movements,  because  the 

French,  while  preparing  for  greater  operations,  were  continually 
^^^^^  .  reports,  and  making  demonstrations  in  various 
du^ections,  to  mislead  the  allies  and  to  cover  their  own  projects. 
^{JnT^Z^'^^t  T®'®  "^  ^"*  obscure.  It  is  certain  that  the  inva- 
untilll^!  ^^"^i"^  ^^"^  northern  line  was  not  finally  arranged 
S  aL^nL^!!?"!'  ^n  If.  '.^"^  P~^^We,  that  while  BDmiet  d^w 
Abr^^H  ^o-  J^!  ^^^^  *™y  to^«^«  I'^go,  the  Duke  of 
^n^?o„S!T^  ^  ^'"'''^  ^y  ^««*>^  Senabrik;  not  as  Loi- 
Uo^^T^  ^'  Tk'^T'''''  ^^  ^^^^  l>»*  to  ton^  the  Tras  os 

Ney^lni  J^LY  "^^  T'l''^  ^*^^««  "P<">  Oporto,  while 
A^ey,  caUmg  the  second  corps  to  the  aid  of  the  sSth,  should  invest 
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Ciudad  Ilodrigo*  Whatever  designs  might  have  been  contemplated, 
thej  were  frustrated,  partlj  by  the  insurrection  in  Granada  and 
the  failure  of  Sachet  against  Valencia,  partlj  by  disunion  amongst 
the  generals,  for  here  idso  Ney  and  Junot  complained  redprocaliy ; 
and  everywhere  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  French  corps  d'arm^e, 
however  formidable  in  themselves,  would  not,  in  the  absence  of 
Napoleon,  act  cordially  in  the  general  system. 

When  the  commotions  in  the  south  subsided,  Junot  returned  to 
Old  Castile ;  Loison  joined  the  sixth  corps  on  the  Tormes ;  Keller* 
mann  retired  to  Valladolid;  detachments  placed  on  the  Douro 
maintained  the  communications  between  Ney  and  Junot ;  and  the 
latter,  having  drawn  a  reinforcement  from  Bonnet,  invested  Astorga 
with  ten  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  eighteen  field- 
guns,  six  twenty-four  pounders,  and  two  mortars.  His  covering 
divisions  were  placed,  one  at  Benevente,  to  watch  the  road  to 
Mombuey,  one  near  Puebla  de  Senabria,  and  one  at  Puente  Fer^ 
rada.  Mahi  immediately  concentrated  the  Gallician  army  at  Villa 
Franca  and  Foncebadon,  and  detached  fifteen  hundred  men,  under 
Echevaria,  to  Mombuey  and  Puebla,  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  investing  army ;  yet  his  force  was  weak ;  the  Gallician  au- 
thorities had  frequently  assured  Lord  Wellington  that  it  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  well-organized  troops ;  it  now  appeared  that 
only  eight  thousand  were  in  the  field,  and  those  ill  provided,  and 
prone  to  desertion.* 

SIEGE   OF  ABTOROA. 

Santocildes,  the  governor,  was  an  officer  of  courage ;  his  garrison 
consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  infantry,  besides  cannoneers 
and  armed  peasantry,  and  the  Moorish  ramparts  had  been  strength- 
ened by  fresh  works ;  but  there  was  little  ammunition,  scarcely 
twenty  days'  rations,  and  nothing  outside  ^he  walls  capable  of 
seriously  disturbing  the  enemy.  The  town  stood  in  an  open  plain, 
and  had  three  suburbs :  Puerto  de  Hierro  to  the  north,  St.  An- 
dreas to  the  east,  and  Betebia  to  the  west.  On  the  two  last  Junot 
made  false  attacks,  and  conducted  his  real  approaches  against  the 
front  between  Puerto  de  Hierro  and  Betebia. 

The  place  was  invested  the  22d,  and  Puerto  de  Hierro  was  car- 
ried by  storm,  two  sallies  were  repulsed,  and  the  trenches  opened, 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  breach  was  tlftn  conmienced,  but 
the  battering  guns  soon  became  unserviceable,  and  the  line  of  ap- 
proach was  flanked  by  the  houses  of  Betebia,  which  were  filled 
with  Spanish  infantry.  Nevertheless,  the  town  sufiered  from 
shells,  ^e  wall  was  broken  on  the  20th  of  April,  an  assault  was 

*  Mr.  Stuart's  Corrospondeiioe,  MS. 
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ordered,  and  altlumgli  a  preyionB  attack  on  Betebia  had  fidkd,  San- 
tocildes  was  so  distressed  for  ammuniticMi,  tliat  he  offered  to  capit- 
ulate. 

Jonot  refused  ihe  terms  demanded,  and,  at  fire  o'clock  in  the 
erening  of  the  21st,  some  picked  troops  ran  up  to  the  breach, 
which  was  well  retrenched  and  stockaded,  and  defended  with  great 
obstinacy,  while  the  flank  fire  from  Retebia  stopped  the  supporting 
columns.  The  storming  party,  thus  abandoned  to  its  own  exer- 
tions, was  held  at  bay  (m  the  summit  of  the  breach ;  and  being 
plied  on  both  flanks  and  in  front  with  shot  from  the  houses  of  the 
town,  and  in  rear  by  the  musketry  from  Retebia,  it  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed,  but  for  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  which 
paralyzed  the  Spanish  defence.  Three  hundred  French  are  said 
to  have  fallen  on  the  breach  itself,  bnt  the  remainder  finally  effected 
a  lodgment  in  the  ruins.  During  the  night,  a  second  attack  on 
Retebia  proving  successful,  a  communication  was  opened  from  the 
parallels  to  the  lodgment,  and  strong  working  parties  were  sent 
forward,  who  cut  through  the  stockade  into  the  town,  when  the 
governor  surrendered. 

Mahi,  who  had  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains,  as  if  he 
would  have  succored  the  place,  hearing  of  this  event,  retired  to 
Bembibre,  where  his  rear  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  General 
Clausel  on  the  24th.  He  then  fell  back  to  Lugo,  and  recalled  his 
detachment  from  Mombuey  ;  but  the  French  from  Benevente  were 
already  in  that  quarter,  and,  on  the  25tb,  totally  defeated  Echo- 
varia  at  Castro  Contrijo.  Meanwhile,  Junot  placed  garrisons  in 
Astorga  and  Leon,  and  restored  Bonnet  his  division.  That  Gene- 
ral, who  had  retired  to  Santander  during  the  siege,  then  reoccupied 
Oviedo  and  Gihon,  defeated  the  Asturians,  and  once  more  men- 
aced Gallicia  by  the  road  of  Concija,  and  by  that  of  Sales ;  several 
slight  actions  ensued ;  the  French  p^etrated  no  fiEirther,  and  the 
Junta  of  Gallicia  reinforced  the  Asturians  with  three  thousand 
men. 

During  the  siege  of  Astorga,  the  sixth  corps  was  concentrated 
at  Salamanca ;  a  strong  detachment  of  Eellermann's  tro<^  seized 
the  pass  of  Bafios ;  and  Martin  Carrera,  quitting  the  hills,  joined 
the  English  light  division  near  Almeida.  In  fine,  the  great  opera- 
tions were  commencing,  and  the  line  of  communication  with  France 
was  encumbered  With  the  advancing  reinforcements.  A  large  bat- 
tering train,  collected  from  Segovia,  Burgos,  and  Pampeluna,  ar- 
rived at  Salamanca ;  General  Martineau,  with  ten  thousand  men  for 
the  eighth  corps,  reached  Valladolid ;  General  Drouet  passed  the 
Pyrenees  with  a  ninth  corps,  composed  of  the  fourth  battalious  of 
regiments  already  in  Spain ;  and  these  were  foUowed  by  sev^iteen 
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thousand  of  the  imperial  guards,  whose  presence  gave  force  to  the 
rumor  that  the  Empermr  himself  was  coming  to  take  the  chief 
command. 

Fortunately  for  the  allies,  this  report,  although  rife  amongst  all 
parties,  and  credited  both  by  Joseph's  ministers  and  the  French 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  proved  groundless ;  a  leader  for  the  pro- 
jected operations  was  still  to  be  named.  I  have  been  informed 
that  Marshal  Nej  resumed  the  oonunand  of  the  sixth  corps,  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  conduct  the  enterprise  against  Portu- 
gal ;  that  the  intrigues  of  Marshal  Berthier,  to  whom  he  was  ob- 
noxious, frustrated  his  hopes;  that  Napoleon,  fatigued  with  the 
disputes  of  his  lieutenants,  had  resolved  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
Peninsula ;  that  his  marriage,  and  some  important  political  affairs, 
diverted  him  from  that  object,  and  that  Massena,  Prince  of  £sling, 
was  finally  chosen,  partly  for  his  great  .name  in  arms,  partly  that 
he  was  of  higher  rank  than  the  other  Marshals,  and  a  stranger  to 
all  the  jealousies  and  disputes  in  the  Peninsula.  His  arrival  was 
known  in  May  amongst  the  allies,  and  Lord  Wellington  had  no 
longer  to  dread  the  formidable  presence  of  the  French  Emperor. 

That  Massena's  base  of  operations  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
interference  olf  any  other  authority  in  Spain,  the  four  military 
governments  of  Salamanca,  Valladolid,  Asturias,  and  Santander 
were  placed  under  his  temporary  authority,  which  thus  became 
absolute  in  the  northern  provinces.  But  previous  to  taking  the 
coiomand  of  the  troops,  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  to  confer  with  the 
King,  and  it  would  seem  that  some  hesitation  as  to  the  line  of  in- 
vasion still  prevailed  in  the  French  councils ;  because  in  the  im- 
perial muster-rolls,  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Portugal  are 
marked  as  being  at  Caoeres  in  Estremadura,  and  the  imperial 
guards  are  returned  as  part  of  that  army,  yet  during  the  month  of 
April  only ;  a  cirumstance  strongly  indicating  Napoleon's  intention 
to  assume  the  command  himself.  The  northern  line  was,  however, 
definitively  adopted,  and  while  the  Prince  of  Esling  was  still  in 
the  ci^itid  the  eighth  corps  passed  the  Tonnes,  and  Ney  com- 
menced the 

FIRST   SIEGE   OF   CIUDAD  BODRIGO. 

The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  this  fortress  had  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  i^[>peared  so  suspicious,  that  Lord  Wellington  de- 
manded, his  removal.*  Don  Andreas  Herrasti,  the  actual  gov- 
ernor, was  a  veteran  of  fifty  years'  service,  whose  silver  hairs, 
dignified  countenance,  and  courteous  manners  excited  respect ;  and 
whose  courage,  talents,  and  honors  were  worthy  of  his  venerable 
*  Lord  WeUingto&*B  Oomspondonoe,  MB. 
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appearance.  Hia  garriBon  amounted  to  six  thousand  figbting  men, 
besides  the  citizens ;  and  the  place,  built  on  a  a  height  overhang- 
ing the  northern  bank  of  the  Agneda  river,  was  amply  supplied 
with  artillery  and  stores  of  ail  kinds.  The  works  were,  however, 
weak,  consisting  of  an  old  rampart,  neariy  circular,  about  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  without  other  flanks  than  a  few  projections  con- 
taining some  light  guns :  a  second  wall,  about  twelve  feet  higfa, 
called  a  ^^fau9$e  braie^*  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way,  surrounded 
the  first,  yet  was  placed  so  low  on  the  hill  as  scarcely  to  offer  any 
cover  to  the  upper  rampart  There  were  no  bomb-proois,  even  for 
the  magazine,  and  Herrasti  was  forced  to  place  his  powder  in  &e 
church,  which  he  secured  as  he  might 

Beyond  the  walls,  and  totally  severed  from  the  town,  the  suburb 
of  Francisco,  defended  by  an  earthen  intrenchment,  and  strength- 
ened by  two  large  convents,  formed  an  outwork  to  the  north-east 
of  the  place.  The  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  served  a  like  purpose 
on  the  north-west ;  and  between  these  posts  there  was  a  ridge  called 
the  Little  Teson,  which,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  to  the  town, 
was  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  body  of  the  place. 
There  was  also  a  greater  Teson,  which,  rising  behind  the  lesser  at 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards  from  the  waUs,  overiooked  the 
ramparts,  and  saw  into  the  bc^m  of  the  ditch. 

The  country  immediately  about  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  although  wooded, 
was  easy  for  troops ;  especially  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  to 
which  the  garrison  had  access  by  a  stone  bridge  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  castle-gate.  The  Agueda  itself,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de 
Francia,  and  running  into  the  Douro,  is  subject  to  great  and  sudden 
floods ;  and  six  or  seven  miles  bek>w  the  town,  near  San  Felices, 
the  channel  deepens  into  one  continued  and  frightful  chasm,  many 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  overhung  with  huge  desolate  rocks. 

During  February  and  March,  the  French  departed  as  lightly  as 
they  had  advanced  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  but,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  a  camp  was  pitched  upon  a  lofty  ridge  five  miles  eastward 
of  the  city ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  arose ; 
and  these  portentous  clouds  continued  to  gather  on  the  hills  until 
June,  when  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  came  down  into  the  plain, 
and  throwing  two  bridges  over  the  Agueda,  begirt  the  fortress. 

This  multitude,  composed  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  corps,  and  a 
reserve  of  cavalry,  was  led  by  Ney,  Junot,  and  Montbrun.  The 
sixth  corps  invested  the  place,  the  eighth  occupied  San  Felices 
Grande  and  other  points,  the  cavalry  swarmed  on  both  sides.of  the 
river,  but  the  battering  train  with  a  great  escort  was  still  two  days' 
march  in  the  rear,  for  the  rains  inundating  the  flat  country  between 
the  Agueda  and  the  Tonnes  rendered  tli^  roads  impassable.    The 
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bridges  were  established  on  the  2d  and  7th  of  Jane,  the  one  above, 
the  other  below  the  town,  and  on  the  ISth,  ground  was  broken  on 
the  Greater  Teson.  The  22d,  the  artillery  arrived,  and  preparar 
lions  were  made  to  contract  the  circle  of  investment  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Agueda,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  slightly  watched. 
That  night  Julian  Sanchez,  with  two  hundred  horsemen,  passed 
silentlj  ou^  of  the  castle-gate,  and  crossing  the  river,  fell  lipon  the 
nearest  French  posts,  pierced  their  line  in  a  moment,  and  reached 
the  English  light  division,  then  behind  the  Azava,  six  miles  from 
Ciudad  Bodrigo.  This  event  induced  Ney  to  reinforce  his  troops 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  movement,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  was 
directed  against  General  Crawfurd  the  25th,  on  which  daj,  also,  the 
French  batteries  opened.^ 

Ney's  plan  was  to  breach  the  body  of  the  place,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  Spanish  fire,  and  salvos  from  forty-six  guns,  constantly 
directed  on  one  point,  soon  broke  the  old  mUsonry  of  the  ramparts ; 
nevertheless  the  besieged,  who  could  bring  twenty-four  guns  to 
bear  on  the  Teson,  shot  so  well  that  three  magazines  blew  up  at 
once  in  the  trenches,  and  killed  above  a  hundred  of  the  assailants. 
On  the  27th  the  Prince  of  Esling  arriving  in  the  camp,  summoned 
the  governor  to  surrender,  and  Herrasti  answered  in  the  manner  to 
be  expected  from  so  good  a  soldier.  The  fire  was  then  resumed 
until  the  first  of  July,  when  Massena,  sensible  that  the  mode  of  at- 
tack was  faulty,  directed  the  engineers  to  raise  counter-batteries,  to 
push  their  parallels  to  the  Lesser  Teson,  work  regularly  forward, 
blow  in  the  counterscarp,  and  pass  the  ditch  in  form.*  Meanwhile, 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  new  works,  the  convent  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  right  fiank,  was  carried  after  a  fierce  resistance ;  and, 
on  the  left,  the  suburb  was  attacked,  taken,  and  retaken  by  a  sally, 
in  which  great  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  French.  Howbeit,  the 
latter  remained  masters  of  everything  beyond  the  walls. 

During  the  cessation  of  fire,  consequent  upon  the  change  in  the 
French  dispositions,  Herrasti  removed  the  ruins  from  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  and  strengthened  his  fiank  defences.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  the  besiegers'  batteries,  being  established  on  the  Lesser  Teson, 
re-opened  with  a  terrible  effect.  In  twenty-four  hours,  the  fire  of 
the  Spanish  guns  was  nearly  silenced,  part  of  the  town  was  in 
fiames,  a  reserve  magazine  exploded  on  the  walls,  the  counterscarp 
was  blown  in  by  a  mine  on  an  extent  of  thirty-six  feet,  the  ditdi 
was  filled  by  the  ruins,  and  a  broad  way  made  into  the  place. 
Three  French  soldiers,  of  heroic  courage,  then  rushed  out  of  the 
ranks,  mounted  the  breach,  looked  into  the  town,  and  having  thus, 
in  broad  daylight,  proved  the  state  of  affairs,  discharged  theif 

*  Intercepted  French  Ooireepondence,  liS. 
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muskets,  and,  with  matchless  fortune,  retired  unhurt  to  their 
comrades. 

The  columns  of  assault  immediately  assembled.  The  troops, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  Nej,  and  excited  by  the  example  of 
the  three  men  who  had  so  gallantly  proved  the  breach,  were  impar 
tient  for  the  signal,  and  a  few  moments  would  have  sent  them  rag- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  city,  when  the  white  flag  suddenly  waved 
on  the  rampart,  and  the  venerable  governor  was  seen  standing  alone 
on  the  ruins,  and  signifying,  by  his  gestures,  that  he  desired  to  ca- 
pitulate. He  had  stricken  manfully,  while  reason  warranted  hope, 
and  it  was  no  dishonor  to  his  silver  hairs,  that  he  surrendered  when 
resistance  could  only  lead  to  massacre  and  devastation. 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  French,  resuming  the  plan 
of  conquest  interrupted  by  the  Austrian  war  and  by  the  operations 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  had  retaken  the  offensive.  Battle  after 
battle  they  had  gained,  fortress  after  fortress  they  had  taken,  and 
sent  the  Spanish  forces,  broken  and  scattered,  to  seek  for  refuge  in 
the  most  obscure  parts :  solid  resistance  there  was  none,  and  the 
only  hope  of  deliverance  for  the  Peninsula  rested  upon  the  British 
GreneraL  How  he  realized  that  hope  shall  be  related  in  the  next 
book.  Meanwhile,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  multi- 
farious actions  related  in  the  foregoing  chapters  were  contempora- 
neous, and  that  he  has  been  led,  as  it  were,  round  the  margin  of  a 
lake,  whose  turbulent  waters  spread  on  every  side.  Tedious  to 
read,  and  trifling  many  of  the  circumstances  must  appear,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  they  form  what  has  been  called  the  Spanish  military  policy ; 
and  without  accurate  notions  on  that  head,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  {^predate  the  capacity  of  the  man,  who,  like  Milton's  phantom, 
paved  a  broad  way  through  their  chaotic  warfare. 

I  have  been  charged  with  incompetence  to  understand,  and  most 
unjustly,  with  a  desire  to  underrate  the  Spanish  resistance ;  but  it 
is  the  province  of  history  to  record  foolish  as  well  as  glorious  deeds, 
that  posterity  may  profit  from  all,  and  neither  will  I  mislead  those 
who  read  my  work,  nor  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  my  country's 
arms  to  shallow  declamation  upon  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. To  expose  the  errors  is  not  to  undervalue  the  forti- 
tude of  a  noble  people.  In  their  constancy,  in  the  unexampled 
patience  with  which  they  bore  the  ills  inflicted  alike  by  a  ruthless 
enemy  and  by  their  own  sordid  governments,  the  Spaniards  were 
truly  noble:  but  shall  I  say  that  they  were  victorious  in  their 
battles,  or  faithful  in  their  compacts ;  that  they  treated  their  pris- 
oners with  humanity;  that  their  Juntas  were  honest  or  wise ;  their 
generals  skilful;  their  soldiers  firm?  I  speak  but  the  bare  truth, 
when  I  assert,  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending  their  own 
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cause !  Every  action,  every  correspondence,  every  proceeding  of 
the  six  years  that  the  war  lasted,  rise  up  in  support  of  this  fact ; 
and  to  assume  that  an  insurrection  so  conducted  did,  or  could  pos- 
sibly haffle  the  prodigious  power  of  Napoleon,  is  an  illusion.  Spain 
baffle  him !  Her  eiSbrts  were  amongst  the  very  smallest  causes  of 
his  failure.  Portugal  has  far  greater  claims  to  that  glory.  Spain 
furnished  the  opportunity ;  but  it  was  England,  Austria,  Russia,  or 
rather  fortune,  that  struck  down  that  wonderful  man.  The  English, 
more  powerful,  more  rich,  more  profuse,  perhaps  more  brave  than 
the  ancient  Romans ;  the  English,  with  a  fleet,  for  grandeur  and 
re^l  force,  never  matched ;  with  a  general  equal  to  any  emergency, 
fought  as  if  for  their  own  existence.  The  Austrians  brought  four 
hundred  thousand  good  troops  to  arrest  the  oonqueror^s  progress ; 
the  snows  of  Russia  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  best 
soldiers ;  and  finally,  when  he  had  lost  half  a  million  of  veterans, 
not  one  of  whom  died  on  Spanish  ground,  Europe,  in  one  vast 
combination,  could  only  tear  the  Peninsula  from  him,  by  tearing 
France  along  with  it.  What  weakness,  then,  what  incredible  delu- 
sion to  point  to  Spain,  with  all  her  follies,  and  her  never-ending 
defeats,  as  a  proof  that  a  people  fighting  for  independence  must  be 
victorious.  She  was  invaded,  because  she  adhered  to  the  great 
European  aristocracy ;  she  was  delivered,  because  England  enabled 
that  aristocracy  to  triumph,  for  a  moment,  over  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution. 
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Lord  Wellinffton^s  policy-— Orange  of  administration  in  England— Dael  between 
Lord  Caatlereaf^h  and  Mr.  Canning — Lord  Wellesley  joins  the  new  ministiy 
— Debates  in  Parliament — Faotioos  violence  on  both  sides — Lord  Wellington's 
sa^city  and  flrrauess  vindicated — His  views  for  the  defence  of  Portugal — 
Ministers  accede  to  his  demands — Grandeur  of  NapoIeon^s  desij^s  against  tlie 
Peninsnla-^Lord  Wellington  enters  into  fresh  explanation  with  the  English 
Ministers— Discusses  the  state  of  the  war — Similarity  of  his  views  with  those  of 
Sir  John  Moore— His  reasons  for  not  advancing  into  Spain  explained  and  vin- 
dicated. 

The  defence  of  Portugal  was  not  the  result  of  any  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  nor  was  Lord  Wellington  mored 
thereto  by  any  hasty  ambition  to  magnify  his  own  reputation,  but 
calmly  and  deliberately  formed  his  resolution,  after  a  laborious  and 
cautious  estimate  of  the  difficulties  and  chances  of  success.  Revert- 
ing then  to  the  period  when,  by  retreating  upon  Badajos,  he  di- 
vorced his  operations  from  the  folly  of  Spain,  I  shall  succinctly 
trace  his  military  and  political  proceedings  up  to  the  moment  when^ 
confident  in  the  soundness  of  his  calculations,  he  commenced  his 
project,  unmoved  by  the  power  of  his  enemy,  the  timidity  of  his 
friends,  the  imprudence  of  his  subordinates,  or  the  intrigues  of 
discontented  men  who  secretly,  and  with  malignant  perseverance, 
labored  to  thwart  his  measures  and  to  ruin  his  designs. 

After  the  retreat  from  Spain  in  1809,  he  repaired  to  Seville, 
partly  to  negotiate  with  the  Central  Junta  upon  matters  touching 
the  war,  but  principally  to  confer  with  his  brother,  ere  the  latter 
quitted  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Wellesley's  departure  was  caused  by 
the  state  of  politics  in  England,  where  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion was  about  to  take  place ;  a  change,  sudden  indeed,  but  not 
unexpected,  because  the  ineptitude  of  the  government  was,  in  pri- 
vate, acknowledged  by  many  of  its  members,  and  the  &ilure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition  was  only  the  signal  for  a  public  avowal  of 
jealousies  and  wretched  personal  intrigues,  which  had  rendered  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's  the  most  inefficient^  Spain  excepted,  of  any 
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in  Europe.  Mr.  Canning,  the  principal  mover  of  those  intrigues, 
had  secretlj  denounced  Lord  Castler»^agh  to  his  colleagues,  as  a 
man  inci^able  of  conducting  the  public  affairs,  and  exacted  from 
them  a  promise  to  dismiss  him.*  Nevertheless,  he  permitted  that 
nobleman,  ignorant  of  the  imputation  on  his  abilities,  to  plan  and 
conduct  the  fitting  out  of  the  most  powerful  armament  that  ever 
quitted  England.!  When  it  became  evident  that  loss  and  ruin 
waited  on  this  unhappj  expedition,  Mr.  Canning  claimed  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  and  the  intrigue,  thus  becoming  known  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  was  by  him  characterized  as  ^  a  breach  of  every 
principle  of  goodfcdth^  both  public  and  private,"  This  was  followed 
by  a  duel !  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval and  Lord  Liverpool  being  then  empowered  to  form  another 
Cabinet,  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Grenville,  assumed  the  lead  themselves,  and  offered  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  to  Lord  Welleslej. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  he  accepted  it  His  brother 
liad  opened  to  him  those  great  views  for  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
which  were  afterwards  so  gloriously  realized ;  but  which  could  never 
have  been  undertaken  with  confidence  by  that  General,  unless  secure 
of  some  powerful  friend  in  the  administration,  imbued  with  the  same 
sentiments,  bound  by  common  interest,  and  resolute,  to  support  him 
when  the  crisis  of  danger  arrived.  It  was  therefore  wise  and  com- 
mendable in  Lord  Wellesley  to  sacrifice  sometlung  of  his  own  per- 
sonal pretensions,  to  be  enabled  to  forward  projects  promising  so 
much  glory  to  the  country  and  his  own  family ;  and  the  first  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  justified  his  policy. 

Previous  to  the  change  in  the  Cabinet,  Sir  Arthur  Welledey 
had  been  created  Baron  Douio,  and  Viscount  Wellington;  but 
those  honors,  although  well  deserved,  were  undoubtedly  conferred 
as  much  from  party  as  from  patriotic  feeling,  and  greatly  excited 
the  anger  of  the  opposition  members,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
assailed  the  Q^ieral  personally,  and  with  an  acrimony  not  to  be 
justified.  His  merits,  they  said,  were  nought ;  his  actions  silly, 
presumptuous,  rash ;  his  campaign  one  deserving  not  reward,  but 
punishment.1  Yet  he  had  delivered  Portugal,  cleared  Gallicia  and 
Estremadura,  and  obliged  one  hundred  thousand  French  veterans 
to  abandon  the  (tensive  and  concentrate  about  Madrid  I 

Lord  Grey,  opposing  his  own  crude  military  notions  to  the  prac- 
tised skill  of  Sir  Arthur,  petulantly  censured  the  latter^s  disposi- 
sions  at  Talavera ;  others  denied  that  he  was  successful  in  that 

*  Lord  CaRtlereagfl^s  Btatement. 
t  Mr.  Canning's  statement. 
X  See  ParliaiBentary  Debates. 
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acdon :  and  fiome,  forgetting  that  they  were  amenable  to  Idstorj, 
even  proposed  to  leave  his  name  out  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
armj  I  That  battle,  so  sternly  fought,  so  hardly  won,  they  would 
have  set  aside  with  respect  to  the  commander  as  not  warranting 
admission  to  a  peerage  always  open  to  venal  orators ;  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Douro,  so  promptly,  so  daringly,  so  skilfully,  so  suooess- 
fully  executed,  that  it  seemed  rather  the  result  of  inspiration  than 
of  natural  judgment,  they  would  have  cast  away  as  a  thing  of  no 
worth! 

This  spirit  of  fiMStion  was,  however,  not  eonfined  to  one  side : 
there  was  a  ministerial  person  at  this  time,  who  in  his  dread  of  the 
opposition,  wrote  to  Lonl  Wellington  complaining  of  his  inaction, 
and  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  that  would  excite  a  public  sen- 
sation :  antfthtng  pravided  blood  tcere  spilt !  A  calm  but  severe 
rebuke,  and  the  cessation  of  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the  writer, 
discovered  the  General's  abhorrence  of  this  detestable  policy.  When 
such  passions  were  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  WeUesley's 
accession  to  the  government  was  essential  to  the  success  of  Loid 
Wellington's  projects. 

Those  projects  delivered  the  Peninsula  and  changed  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  eveiy  step  made  towards  their  accomplishment  merits 
attention,  as  much  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject,  as  that 
it  has  been  common  to  attribute  his  success  to  good  fortune  and  to 
the  strenuous  support  he  received  from  the  Cabinet  at  home.  Now 
it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  the  great  influence  of  fortune 
in  war,  or  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  always  been  ohe  of  her 
peculiar  favorites ;  but  I  will  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  if  he  met 
with  great  success,  he  had  previously  anticipated  it,  and  upon  solid 
ground ;  that  the  Cabinet  ^d  not  so  much  support  him  as  it  was 
supported  by  him ;  and  finally,  that  his  prudence,  foresight,  and 
firainess  were  at  least  as  efficient  causes  as  any  others  that  can  be 
adduced. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  from  Jaraceijo,  and  while  the  min- 
isters were  yet  unchanged.  Lord  Castlereagh,  brought  by  continual 
reverses  to  a  more  sober  method  of  planning  military  affairs,  had 
demanded  Lord  Wellington's  opinion  upon  the  expediency,  the 
chance  of  success,  and  the  expense  of  defending  Portugal.  This 
letter  reached  the  General  on  the  14th  of  September,  1809 ;  but 
the  subject  required  many  previous  inquiries  and  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  country ;  and  at  that  period,  any  plan  for  the  defence 
of  Portugal  was  necessarily  to  be  modified,  according  to  the  energy 
or  feebleness  of  the  Spaniards  in  Andalusia.  Hence  it  was  not 
until  afler  his  return  from  Seville,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  de- 
feat at  Ocafia,  that  Lord  Wellington  replied  to  Lord  Liverpool^  who. 
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during  the  interval,  had  succeeded  Lord  Gasilereagh  in  the  war 
department. 

Adverting  to  the  actual  state  of  the  French  troops  in  the  Penin- 
sula, he  ohserved,  that  unless  the  Spanish  armies  met  with  some 
great  disaster,  the  former  eatdd  not  then  make  an  attack  upon  Por^ 
tugal ;  jet,  if  events  should  enable  them  to  do  so,  that  the  forces  at 
that  moment  in  the  latter  might  defend  it.*  ^  But  the  peace  in 
Grermanj,"  he  said,  ^  might  enable  France  to  reinforce  her  armies  in 
Spain  largely,  when  the  means  of  invading  Portugal  would  be  in- 
creased, not  only  in  proportion  to  the  additional  troops  then  poured 
in,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  effect  which  such  a  display  of 
additional  strength  would  necessarily  have  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
Spaniards.  Even  in  that  case,  untU  Spain  should  ham  been  con^ 
quered  and  rendered  tubmUsive^  the  French  would  find  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  possession  of  Portugal,  provided  Eng- 
land  employed  her  armies  in  defence  of  that  country ^  and  that  the 
JPortuyuese  military  service  was  orycmized  to  the  fuU  extent  of  which 
it  was  capable.  But  the  number  of  British  foroes*employed  should 
not  be  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  although  the  Portu- 
guese regular  £)rce,  actually  enrolled,  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
thousand  infantry,  three  thousand  artillery,  and  three  thousaand 
cavalry,  and  the  militia  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand,  exclusive 
of  the  ordenanzas." 

The  next  point  of  consideration  was  the  probable  expense. 
^  The  actual  yearly  cost  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  exclusive 
of  the  hire  of  transport  vessels,  was  about  £1,800,000,  being  only 
half  a  million  sterling  more  than  they  would  cost  if  employed  in 
England.  Hence  the  most  important  consideration  was  the  expense 
of  renovating  and  supporting  the  Portuguese  military  and  civil 
services.  The  British  government  had  already  subsidized  the  Por- 
tuguese Regency,  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  being  the  expense  of  twenty  thousand  men,  which  the  latter 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  place  at  tiie  service  <^  the  English  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

^  But  this  was  far  from  sufficient  to  render  the  Portuguese  army 
efficient  for  the  impending  ccntest  The  revenue  of  Portugal  was 
between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars,  the  expenses  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  millions,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  more  than  six 
millions  of  dollars.  Hence,  for  that  year  the  most  pressing  only 
of  the  civil  and  military  demands  had  been  paid,  and  the  public 
debt  and  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  were  in  arrear.  The 
advances  already  made  by  Great  Britain  amounted  to  two  millions 
of  dollars ;  there  remained  a  deficiency  of  four  millions  of  dollars, 
*  Lord  WellingtoD  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Bftdigos,  14th  Nov.  1809,  MB. 
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which,  after  a  careful  inquirj,  it  appeared  could  not  be  made  good 
bj  Portugal ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  administration  would, 
when  distressed,  gradually  appropriate  the  subsidy  to  support  the 
civil  authorities  to  the  detriment  of  the  military  service.  Nay, 
already  money  from  the  £nglish  military  chest  had  been  advanced 
to  prevent  the  Portuguese  army  Arom  disbanding  from  want  of 
food. 

^  It  was  impossible  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Regency, 
and  yet  the  French  invasion  and  the  emigration  to  the  Brazik  had 
so  impoverished  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to  raise  the 
revenue  or  to  obtain  money  by  loans.  The  people  were  unable  to 
pay  the  taxes  already  imposed,  and  the  customs,  which  formed  the 
principal  branch  of  Portuguese  revenue,  were  reduced  to  nothing 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Brazilian  trade  from  the  mother-country  to 
Great  Britain.  This  transfer,  so  profitable  to  the  latter,  was  ruin- 
ous to  Portugal,  and  therefore  justice  as  well  as  policy  required 
that  England  should  afford  pecuniaiy  assistance  to  the  Regency. 

^  Without  it,  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  Portuguese 
army.  The  ofiicers  of  that  army  had  for  many  years  done  no  duty, 
partly  that  their  country  having  been,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
at  peace  nearly  half  a  century,  they  had  continued  in  the  same 
garrisons,  and  lived  with  their  families ;  and  to  these  advantages, 
added  others  arising  from  abuses  in  the  service.  Now  the  severe 
but  necessary  discipline  introduced  hj  Marshal  Beresfbrd,  had 
placed  the  Portuguese  officers  in  a  miserable  situation.  All  abuses 
had  been  extirpated,  additional  expenses  had  been  inflicted,  and 
the  regular  pay  was  not  only  insufficient  to  support  them  in  a  coun- 
try where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  enormously  dear,  but  it 
was  far  below  the  pay  of  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French  officers, 
with  whom  or  against  whom  they  were  to  flght 

^Jff  therefore,  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  advisable  to 
grant  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  yearly, 
to  enable  the  Regency  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Portuguese  officers; 
and  to  this  sum,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  should  be  added 
a  further  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  supply  the 
actual  defldency  in  the  Portuguese  revenues.  Or,  if  the  English 
Cabinet  preferred  it,  they  might  take  ten  thousand  more  Portuguese 
troops  into  pay,  which  could  be  done  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  With  such  assistance  the  difficulties  of 
the  moment  might  be  overcome;  but,  without  it,  he,  Lord  Welling- 
ton, felt  assured,  that  the  whole  Qnancial  and  military  system  of  the 
Portuguese  would  break  down  at  once;  all  the  expense  hitherto 
incurml  would  be  east  away,  and  all  hopes  of  defending  the  coun- 
try extinguished,    It  was  for  the  ministers  to  decide. 
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^  There  remidiied  two  other  points  to  consider — ^the  re-embarka- 
tion of  the  British  army,  in  the  event  of  failure,  and  the  chances 
of  the  Portuguese  nation  continuing  the  contest  alone.  As  to  the 
first,  he  could  carry  off  everything  safely,  except  the  horses  of  the 
cavaby  and  artillery ;  those  could  not  be  carried  off,  if  the  embarka- 
tion took  place  afler  a  lost  battle;  and,  if  under  other  circumstances, 
the  expense  of  horse  transports  would  be  more  than  the  worth  of 
the  animals.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  the  British  army  evacuated 
Portugal,  under  any  circumstances,  he  could  not  give  hopes  that 
the  contest  could  be  prolonged  effectually  by  the  natives.  Although 
I,"  he  said,  ^^  consider  the  Portuguese  government  and  army  as  Sie 
principals  in  the  contest  for  their  ovm  ifidependencCy  and  that  their 
success  or  failure  must  depend  principally  upon  their  own  exertions 
and  the  bravery  of  their  army^  and  that  lam  sanguine  in  my  expec- 
tations of  both,  when  excited  by  the  example  of  British  officers  and 
troops;  I  have  no  hope  of  either ,  if  his  Majesty  shoiddnow  withdraw 
the  army  from  the  Peninsula^  or  if  it  should  be  obliged  to  evacuate 
it  by  dtfeai.  There  is  no  douht  that  the  immediate  consequences  wiU 
he  the  possession  of  Lisbon  by  the  enemy ^  probably  without  a  contest; 
and  other  consequences  will  follow,  <ifficting  Jthe  state  of  the  war,  not 
onfy  in  Portugal,  but  Spain.  If,  therefore,  it  should  be  thought  ad- 
visable now  to  withdraw,  or  if,  eventually,  the  British  army  should 
be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Portugal,  I  would  recommend  a  con- 
sideration of  the  means  of  carrying  away  such  of  the  Portuguese 
military  as  should  be  desirous  of  emigrating,  rather  than  continue 
by  their  means  the  contest  in  this  country.** 

^eniche  and  Setuval  offered  secure  points  of  embarkation  in 
the  event  of  failure,  but  neither  was  likely  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  operations,  and  Lord  Wellington's  opinion  as  to  the 
facility  of  carrying  off  the  army  from  Lisbon  was  founded  chiefly 
upon  Admiral  Berkeley's  assurances  that  the  embarkation  would 
not  take  longer  than  four  hours,  during  which  time,  even  though 
the  left  bank  of  that  river  should  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the 
ships  of  war  could  sustain  the  Are  and  at  the  same  time  sweep  with 
their  own  guns  all  the  ground  above  Passo  d'Arcos,  which,  from 
the  cii*cumstance  of  its  having  no  surf,  was  thought  preferable  to 
St  Julian's  for  an  embarkation.  But  the  Admiral's  views,  as  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  were  erroneous;  the  fleet 
could  not  remain  in  the  Tagus,  for  the  purpose  of  an  embarkation, 
if  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  lefl  bank.    '^■ 

Although  alarmed  at  the  number  of  men  demanded,  a  number 
which,  from  the  recent  loss  sustained  in  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
they  truly  observed,  would,  in  case  of  disaster,  endanger  the  safety 
of  England,  the  ministers  assented  to  Lord  Wellington's  proposals; 

VOL,  II.  15 
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fhej  undertook  to  paj  ten  thousand  additional  Portuguese  troops, 
and  to  advance  monej  for  the  increased  stipends  to  the  officers ;  and 
being  now  pledged  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  nearly  one  million,  they 
with  justice  required  that  the  Portuguese  Regency,  under  pain  of 
the  subsidy  being  stopped,  should  keep  all  that  part  of  the  military 
establishment  which  remained  under  their  own  direction  in  a  state 
of  complete  efficiency. 

Thus  supported.  Lord  Wellington  proceeded  with  vigorous  intel- 
ligence to  meet  the  impending  contest.  His  troops,  removed  from 
the  Guadiana,  took  healthy  cantonments  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier of  Portugal.  He  expected  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand 
infantry  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  from  England,  smaller  detach- 
ments had  already  reached  him,  and  the  army  when  it  commenced 
its  march  from  the  Guadiana  was  numerically  thirty  thousand 
strong;  but  those  actually  under  arms  scarcely  amounted  to  twen^ 
thousand,  for  nine  thousand  were  in  hospital,  and  many  in  the  ranks 
were  still  tottering  from  the  effects  of  past  illness. 

The  20th  of  January,  the  head-quarters  and  the  artilleiy  pare 
were  established  at  Viseu,  in  Upper  Beira.  The  cavalry  was  quar- 
tered, by  single  regiments,  at  Golegao,  Punhete,  Torres  Novas, 
Celerico,  and  Santarem.  General  Hill  was  left  with  five  thousand 
British,  and  a  like  number  of  Portuguese,  at  Abrantes;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  infantry  (one  regiment,  forming  the  garrison  of 
Lisbon,  excepted)  was  distributed  along  the  valley  of  the  Mond^a 
The  plans  of  the  English  General  were,  at  first,  grounded  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  French  would  follow  the  right  or  northern 
line,  in  preference  to  the  centre  or  southern  line  of  operations 
^inst  the  Peninsula,  that  is,  Mack  Portugal  from  the  side  of  Old 
Cfcirtife,  rather  than  Andalusia  fr'om  the  side  of  La  Afancha.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken.  The  movements  were  again  directed  by 
JNapoleon;  his  views  were  as  usual  gigantic,  and  not  Andalusia 
alone,  but  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  was  destmed  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  arms.  Fresh  troops,  flushed  wHh  their  recent  German 
^*^7Ln^^TT  ^'^^^g  into  Spain,  reinforcing  the  corps  to  their 
SStefP^f  i^V^'*,™^  ^he  main  communications,  and  foltowing  the 

w  d^fv  Xri?u^"^  .^^°^'  ^^«  operations  against  Andalusia 
^X^hf^^J^'^r  o^I^^rtugal  that,o:rSe  8l8t  of  Jan- 
ton  demandedSSZi!^-''^  ^P^^"S  ^"^  ^"^  ^"*  ^^^E' 
Portugal  shouldh^  JIf^'^'''''^\'^^'^^^''S  ^^  question,  whether 
ting  ^fof  thS  ctf^"^^  "^  ^'  ^«^  *^  *^«  «««  time  tninsmit- 

great  enterprise-  stof!™  •  ™?^^^  previous  to  undertaking  any 
K  leipnse,  statements  in  which,  showing  the  bearings  of  past 
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and  present  events,  and  drawing  conclusions  as  to  tlie  future  with 
a  wonderful  aocnracj,  he  has  given  irrefragable  proofs,  that  envious 
£oXfy  has  attributed  to  fortune,  and  the  favor  of  the  Cabinet,  suc- 
cesses which  were  the  result  of  his  own  sagacily  and  unalterable 
firmness. 

^The  enemy,"  he  said,  ^auned  at  conquering  the  south;  he 
would  no  doubt  obtain  Seville  with  all  its  resources;  and  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armi^  would  be  the  consequences 
of  any  action,  in  which  either  their  imprudence  or  necessity,  or  even 
expediency,  might  engage  them.  The  armies  might,  however,  be 
lost  and  the  authorities  dispersed,  but  the  war  of  partisans  swould 
continue.  Gadiz  might  possibly  hold  out,  and  the  Central  Junta 
even  exist  within  its  walls,  but  it  would  be  without  authority,  be- 
cause the  French  would  possess  all  the  provinces.  This  state  o£ 
aifiiirs  left  Portugal  untouched;  yet  it  was  chiefly  to  that  countiy 
he  wished  to  draw  the  ministers'  attention. 

^They  already  knew  its  military  situation  and  resources.  If 
arms  could  be  si]^plied  to  the  militia,  a  gross  force  of  ninety  thou- 
sand men,  regularly  organized,  could  be  calculated  upon,  exclusive 
of  the  armed  population  and  of  the  British  army.  Much  had  been 
done  within  Uie  last  nine  months,  for  the  enrolment,  organization, 
and  equipment  of  this  great  force;  but  much  remained  to  be  done, 
and  with  very  insu£Elcient  means,  before  the  fifty  thousand  men, 
composing  the  militia,  could  possibly  contend  with  the  enemy;  and 
although  this  should  be  effected,  the  whole  army  would  still  want 
that  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  officers,  which  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  military  experience. 

'^When  the  affairs  of  Spain  should,  as  before  supposed,  be 
brought  to  that  pass,  ihtU  a  r^ffular  rensUmce  would  cea$e^  nopos^ 
wibUUy  existed  of  the  contest  in  thai  country  being  renewed  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  afford  a  chance  of  success,  although  the  possession  of 
each  part  might  he  precarious,  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
French  force  holding  it,  and  that  the  whole  might  prove  a  hurthen 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  French  government*  Thence  arose 
this  question.  Will  the  continuation  of  the  contest  in  Portugal 
afibrd  any  reasonable  prospect  c^  advantage  against  the  conunon 
enemy,  or  of  benefit  to  the  allies  ? 

^  It  was  impossible  to  calculate  upon  any  certain  grounds  the 
degree  of  assistance  to  be  expected  frcm  Uie  Portuguese  troops. 
For  the  regulars  eveiything  that  discipline  could  effect  had  b^n 
done,  and  they  had  been  anned  and  equipped  as  far  as  the  means 
of  the  country  would  go.  The  militia  also  had  been  improved  to 
the  extent  which  the  expense  of  keeping  them  embodied  would 
permit    The  Portuguese  had  confidence  in  the  British  nation  and 
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army;  they  were  loyal  to  their  Prince;  detested  the  French 
government,  and  were  indiyidnally  determined  to  do  everything 
for  the  cause.  Still  they  were  not  to  be  certainly  calculated  upon 
until  inured  to  war,  because  the  majority  of  their  officers  were  of 
an  inferior  description  and  inexperienced  in  militaty  affairs."* 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  adverting  to  the  approaddng  tub- 
Jectian  of  Spain,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  ^  the  enemyj  bend- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  his  farce  against  Portugal^  that  country 
should  be  defended^  or  measures  taken  to  evacuate  it,  carrying  off  all 
persons,  military  and  others,  for  whose  eowoeyance  meaoM  could  be 
found.  But  under  any  circumstances,  (he  said,)  the  British  army 
could  always  be  embarked  in  despite  of  the  enemy." 

Such  being  the  view  taken  of  this  important  subject  by  Lord 
Wellington,  it  may  seem  proper  here  to  notice  an  argument  which, 
with  equal  ignorance  and  malice,  has  often  been  thrust  forward  in 
disparagement  of  Sir  John  Moore,  namely,  that  he  declared  Por- 
tugal could  not  be  defended,  whereas  Lord  Wellington  did  defend 
that  country .f  The  fonner  General,  premising  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  observed,  that 
the  frontier  being,  although  rugged,  open,  could  not  be  defended 
against  a  superior  force ;  yet  that  Almeida,  Guarda,  Belmonte, 
Baracal,  Celerico,  and  Yiseu,  might  be  occupied  as  temporary  posi- 
tions to  check  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  and  cover  the  embarkation 
of  stores,  &c,  which  could  only  be  made  at  Lisbon.  That  the 
Portuguese  in  their  own  mountains  would  be  of  much  use,  and  that 
he  hoped  that  they  could  alone  defend  the  Tras  os  Montes.  That, 
if  the  French  succeeded  in  Spain,  it  would  be  vain  to  resist  them 
in  Portugal,  ^  because  the  latter  was  without  a  military  forced  and 
if  it  were  otherwise,  from  the  experience  of  Bori^a  and  Yimiero, 
^o  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  their  troops.  This  opinion,  hastily 
given,  had  reference  only  to  the  sM»  of  affairs  existing  at  that 
moment,  being  expressly  founded  on  the  miserable  condition  and 
unpromising  character  of  the  Portuguese  military,  Spain  also  being 
supposed  conquered, 

^ow  Lord  Wellington,  after  two  campaigns  in  the  country ;  after 
the  termination  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  during  Sir  John 
Cradock's  time  ;  after  immense  subsidies  had  been  granted  to  Por- 
tugal, her  whole  military  force  reorganized,  and  her  regular  troops 
disciplined,  paid,  and  officered  by  England ;  after  the  war  in  Ger- 
many had  cost  Ni^leon  fifty  thousand  men,  the  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula  at  least  fifty  thousand  more ;  in  fine,  after  nmture  consid- 
eration, and  when  Spain  was  still  fighting ;  when  Andalusia,  Cat* 

*  Lord  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  8l8t  Jan.  1810,  MS. 
t  Mr.  James  liUK>re^B  Narrative. 
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alonia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  Gallicia,  and  the  Astarias  were  still  un- 
inTaded ;  when  Oiudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  most  important  posts 
'with  reference  to  this  question,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  prepared  for  defence ;  Lord  Wellington,  I  say,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Portugal  might  he  defended  against  the  army 
then  in  the  Peninsula,  provided  an  enormau*  additional  subtitfy  and 
a  pawerftd  auxiliaTy  army  were  fumiehed  hy  England^  and  thai 
one  earrHest  and  devoted  effort  was  made  hy  the  whole  Portuguese 
fUEtion.*  And  when  Andalusia  fell,  he  warned  his  government 
that,  although  success  coidd  only  be  expected  from  the  devotion  and 
ardor  of  the  Portuguese,  their  army  could  not  even  then  be  implicitly 
tntsted.'f  Lishon,  also,  he  considered  as  the  only  secure  point  of 
resistance,  and  he  occupied  V iseu,  Guarda,  Almeida,  Belmonte,  and 
Celerico,  as  temporary  posts. 

But,  in  all  things  concerning  this  war,  there  was  between  those 
generals  a  remarkable  similarity  of  opinion  and  plan  of  action. 

«  The  French;'  said  Sir  John  Moore, ""  will  find  the  Spaniards 
troublesome  subjects,  but  in  the  first  instance  they  will  have  little 
more  than  a  march  to  subdue  the  countryJ'X 

^  The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  armies  will  be,**  said 
Ix>rd  Wellington,  ^  the  probable  consequence  of  any  action  in  which 
either  imprudence,  necessity,  or  even  expediency,  may  lead  them  to 
engage.  The  armies  mw  be  lost,  the  authorities  dispersed,  but  the 
war  (ff  partisans  toill  probably  continue  "i 

And  when  the  edge  of  the  sword  was,  in  1810,  as  in  1808,  de- 
scending on  the  unguarded  front  of  Andalusia,  Lord  Wellington, 
on  the  first  indication  of  Joseph's  march,  designed  to  make  a  move- 
ment similar  in  principle  to  that  executed  by  Sir  John  Moore  on  a 
like  occasion ;  that  is,  by  an  irruption  into  Castile,  to  threaten  the 
enemy's  rear,  in  such  sort  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  from 
Andaiusia  or  suffer  his  forces  in  Castile  to  be  beaten.  Nor  was  he 
at  first  deterred  from  this  project  by  the  knowledge  that  fresh 
troops  were  entering  Spain.  The  Junta,  indeed,  assured  him  that 
only  eight  thousand  men  had  reinforced  the  French ;  but,  although 
circumstances  led  him  to  doubt  this  assertion,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  to  effect  his  purpose  before  the  reinforcements,  whatever 
they  might  be,  could  come  into  Une.  He  had  even  malured  his 
plan,  as  far  as  regarded  the  direction  of  the  march,  when  other 
considerations  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it,  and  these  shall  be  here 
examined,  because  French  and  Spanish  writers  then,  and  since, 

•  Letter  to  Lord  livcTpool,  Nov.  14, 1809,  MS. 

flbid,  Jan.  81. 1810,  life. 

i  Mr.  James  Moore's  Nafrative. 

S  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpoo],  Jan.  81, 1810,  MS. 
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have  accused  him  of  looking  on  with  indifferenee,  if  not  with  satis- 
faction, at  the  rain  of  the  Central  Junta's  operations,  as  if  it  onlj 
depended  upon  him  to  render  them  successful. 

Why  he  refused  to  join  in  the  Spanish  projects  has  been  already 
explained.     He  abandoned  his  own — 

1.  Because  the  five  thousand  men  promised  from  England  had 
not  arrived,  and  his  hospitals  being  ^11,  he  could  not,  including 
Hill's  division,  bring  more  than  twenty  thousand  British  soldiers 
into  the  field.  Hill's  division,  however,  could  not  be  moved  with- 
out leaving  the  rear  of  the  army  exposed  to  the  Frendi  in  the 
south, — a  danger  which  success  in  OEhstile,  by  recalling  the  latter 
from  Andalusia,  would  only  increase. 

2.  The  Portuguese  had  suffered  cruelly  during  the  winter  from 
hunger  and  nakedness,  the  result  of  the  scarcity  of  money  before 
mentioned.*  To  bring  them  into  line,  was  to  risk  a  total  disorgani- 
zation, destructive  alike  of  present  and  future  advantages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  in  Castile,  consisting  of  the  sixth  corps  and 
the  troops  of  Kellermann's  government,  Lord  Wellington  knew  to 
be  at  least  thirty  thousand  strong,  of  which  twenty  thousand  were  in 
one  mass;  and,  although  the  rest  were  dispersed  from  Burgos  to 
Avila,  from  Zamora  to  Valladolid,  they  could  easily  have  concen- 
trated in  time  to  give  battle,  and  would  have  proved  too  powerfuL 
That  this  reasoning  was  sound  shall  now  be  shown. 

Mortier's  march  from  Seville  would  not  have  terminated  at  Bada- 
jos,  if  the  British  force  at  Abrantes,  instead  of  advancing  to  Portale- 
gre,  had  been  employed  in  Castile.  The  invasion  of  Andalusia  was 
only  part  of  a  general  system  throughout  Spain  ;  and  when  the 
King  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  force  the  Morena, 
Kellermann  marched  from  Salamanca  to  Miranda  del  Castanar  and 
Bejar,  with  the  sixth  corps,  and  thus  secured  the  defiles  leading 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  second  corps, 
coming  down  that  valley,  communicated  with  the  sixth  by  the  pass 
of  Bafios,  and  with  the  fifth  by  Seradillo  and  Caceres.  Hence, 
without  losing  hold  of  Andalusia,  three  carps  d'atTnSe,  namely,  the 
sixth,  second,  and  fifth,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  could,  on 
an  emergency,  be  brought  together  to  oppose  any  offensive  move- 
ment of  Lord  Wellington's.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  the  French 
combinations ;  in  rear  of  all  these  forces.  Napoleon  was  crowding 
the  Peninsula  with  fresh  armies,  and  not  eight  thousand,  as  the 
Central  Junta  asserted,  but  one  hundred  thousand  men,  rendered 
disposable  by  the  peace  with  Austria  and  the  evacuation  of  Wal- 
cheren,  were  crossing,  or  to  cross,  the  Western  Pyrenees-f 

*  Lord  Wellington^B  oorrespondeuoe,  MS. 
t  Bolls  oi  the  Fronoh  army. 
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Of  these,  the  first  detachments  reinforced  the  diyisioiis  in  the 
field,  but  the  succeeding  troops  formed  an  eighth  and  ninth  corps, 
and  the  former,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Abrantes,  ad- 
vancing gradually  through  Old  Castile,  was  actually  in  the  plains  of 
VaDadolid,  and  would,  in  conjunction  with  Kellermann,  have  over- 
vhelmed  the  British  army,  but  for  that  sxigacity  which  the  French, 
-with  derisive  but  natural  anger,  and  the  Spaniards,  with  ingratitude, 
have  termed  "  the  selfish  caution  of  the  English  system^ 

Truly,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing,  to  use  so  noble  and  costly  a 
machine  as  a  British  army,  with  all  its  national  reputation  to  sup- 
port, as  lightly  as  those  Spanish  multitudes,  collected  in  a  day, 
dispersed  in  an  hour,  reassembled  again  without  difficulty,  and  inca- 
pable of  attaining,  and  consequently  incapable  of  losing,  any  military 
reputation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Qreatness  of  Lord  Wellinffton's  plans—^ltiuition  of  the  belligerents  described- 
State  of  the  French — Character  of  Joseph — Of  his  mmistem— Disputes  with 
the  Marshals — Napoleon's  policy — Military  governments — Almenara  scut  to 
Paris-^Cnrions  deception  executed  by  the  Mutmis  of  Komana,  Mr.  Stuart  and 
the  historian  Cabsnes — ^Prodigious  force  of  the  French  army— ^tate  of  SpaiiH^ 
Inertness  of  Gallicia — Secret  plan  of  the  Begency  for  encouraging  the  Gue- 
rillas— Operations  of  those  bands— Injustice  and  absurdity  of  the  Kegency,  with 
respecttoSouthAmerica— England— State  of  parties — Factious  injustice  on  both 
sides — Difficulty  of  raising  money—Bullion  Committee — Wm.  Cobbett— Lord 
King — Mr.  Vansittart — Extravagance  of  the  Ministers— State  of  Portugal — ^Par- 
ties in  that  country— Intrigues  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Souzas — Mr.  Stuart  is 
appointed  Plenipotentiary— His  firmness— Princess  Oarlotta  claims  the  Regen- 
cy of  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

The  greatness  of  the  French  reinforcements  having  dispelled 
the  idea  of  offensive  operations,  Lord  Wellington  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  Portugal,  and  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  change 
of  circumstances,  the  ministers  consented  that  he  should  undertake 
its  defence ;  yet  the  majority  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  brother 
rather  than  to  their  own  conviction  of  its  practicability,  and  threw 
the  responsibility  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  General.  The 
deep  designs,  the  vast  combinations,  the  mighty  efforts  by  which  he 
worked  out  the  deliverance  of  that  country,  were  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  their  policy ;  and  even  now,  it  is  easier  to  admire  than  to 
comprehend  the  moral  intrepidity  which  sustained  him  under  so 
many  difficulties,  and  the  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  overcome 
them ;  for  he  had  an  enemy  with  a  sharp  sword  to  fight,  the  follies 
and  fears  of  several  weak  cabinets  to  correct,  the  snares  of  unprin- 
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cipled  politicians  to  guard  against,  and  finally  to  oppose  pubHo 
opinion.  Failure  was  everywhere  anticipated,  and  there  were  but 
few  who  even  thought  him  serious  in  his  undertaking. 

But  having  now  brought  the  story  of  the  war  down  to  that 
period  when  England,  setting  Portugal  and  Spain  as  it  were  aside, 
undertook  the  contest  with  France,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  respective  conditions  and  plans  of  the  belligerents ;  and  to 
show  how  great  the  preparations,  how  prodigious  the  forces  on 
both  sides,  and  with  what  a  power  each  was  impelled  forward  to 
the  shock. 

StcUe  of  the  French. — France,  victorious,  and  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  prosperity,  could  with  ease  furnish  the  number  of  men  re* 
quired  to  maintain  the  struggle  in  the  Peninsula  for  many  years. 
The  utmost  strength  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  proved,  and  it  was 
evident  that  if  the  French  could  crush  the  British  armies,  disorder 
and  confusion  might  indeed  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years,  yet  no 
effectual  resistance  made;  and  as  in  the  war  of  succession,  the 
people  would  gradually  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
change  of  dynasty,  especially  as  the  little  worth  of  Ferdinand  was 
now  fully  demonstrated  by  an  effort  to  effect  his  release.  For 
when  Baron  Eolli,  the  agent  employed  on  this  occasion,  was 
detected  and  his  place  supplied  by  one  of  the  French  police  to 
ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  captive  King,  the  latter,  influenced 
bi^  personal  fears  alone,  not  only  refused  to  make  the  attempt,  but 
dishonorably  denounced  Kolli  to  the  French  government  The 
only  real  obstacles  then  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Peninsula 
were  Cadiz  and  PortugaL  The  strength  of  the  former  was  pre- 
carious, and  the  enormous  forces  assembled  to  subdue  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  task.  Yet  in  war  there  are  always 
circumstances  which,  though  extraneous  to  the  military  move- 
ments, influence  them  as  much  as  the  wind  influences  the  sailing  of 
a  ship ;  and  amongst  the  most  important  of  these,  must  be  reckoned 
the  conduct  of  the  intrusive  King. 

Joseph  was  a  man  of  so  amiable  a  nature,  that  even  the 
Spaniards  never  accused  him  of  anything  worse  than  being  too 
convivial ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  unequal  to  his  task,  and 
mistook  his  true  situation,  when,  resisting  Napoleon's  policy,  he 
claimed  the  treatment  of  an  independent  King.  He  should  have 
known  that  he  was  a  tool,  and  in  Spain  could  only  be  a  tool  of  the 
Emperor's.  To  have  refused  a  crown  like  his  brother  Lucien, 
would  have  been  heroic  firmness,  but  like  his  brother  Louis,  first  to 
accept  and  then  to  resist  the  hand  that  conferred  it,  was  a  folly  that, 
without  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Spaniards,  threw  fatal 
obstacles  in  Napoleon's  path.    Joseph^s  object  was  to  create  a 
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Spanish  party  for  himself  by  gentle  and  just  means,  but  the  scales 
fell  from  the  hands  of  justice  when  the  French  first  entered  the 
Peninsula,  and  while  the  EngUsh  supported  Spain,  it  was  absurd 
to  expect  even  a  sullen  submission,  much  less  attachment,  from  a 
nation  so  abused ;  neither  was  it  possible  to  recast  public  feeling 
untU  the  people  had  passed  through  the  furnace  of  war.  The 
French  soldiers  were  in  Spain  for  conquest,  and  without  them  the 
intrusive  monarch  could  not  keep  his  throne. 

Now  Joseph's  Spanish  ministers  were  men  who  joined  him  upon 
principle,  and  who,  far  from  showing  a  renegado  zeal  in  favor  of 
the  French,  were  as  ardently  attached  to  their  own  country  as  any 
of  those  who  shouted  for  Ferdinand  YII. ;  and  whenever  Spanish 
interests  clashed  (and  that  was  constantly)  with  those  of  the  French 
armies,  they  as  well  as  the  King  invariably  supported  the  former ; 
and  so  strenuously,  that  in  Paris  it  was  even  supposed  that  they 
intended  to  fall  on  the  Fmperor^s  troops.  Thus  civil  contention 
weakened  the  military  operations,  and  obliged  Napoleon  either  to 
take  the  command  in  person,  or  to  adopt  a  policy  which,  however 
defective,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  have  been  the  best  adapted  to 
the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

He  suffiSfed,  or  as  some,  eager  to  lower  a  great  man's  genius  to 
their  own  level,  have  asserted  he  fomented  disputes  between  the 
marshals  and  the  King ;  but  the  true  question  is,  could  he  prevent 
those  disputes  ?  A  wise  policy  does  not  consist  in  pushing  any 
<me  point  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible, 
but  in  regulating  and  balancing  opposing  interests,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  greatest  benefit  shall  arise  from  the  working  of  the 
whole.  To  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  of  Napoleon's  measures, 
therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  all  the  various  interests 
of  his  political  position,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  materials  yet 
before  the  world  to  do  this  correctly ;  yet  we  may  be  certain  that 
his  situation,  with  respect  both  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
required  extraordinary  management.  It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  not  merely  a  conqueror ;  he  was  also  the  founder 
of  a  political  structure  too  much  exposed  to  storms  without,  to 
bear  any  tampering  with  its  internal  supports.  If  money  be  the 
sinew  of  war,  it  is  also  the  vital  stream  of  peace,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  Napoleon's  policy  than  the  care  with 
which  he  handled  financial  matters,  avoiding  as  he  would  the  plague 
that  fictitious  system  of  public  credit,  so  fatuitously  cherished  in  Eng- 
land. He  could  not,  without  hurting  France,  transmit  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  to  Spain,  and  the  only  resource  left  was  to  make  *^  the 
war  tnaintadn  the  iror."  Now  Joseph's  desire  of  popularity,  and 
the  feelings  of  his  ministers,  were  opposed  to  this  system ;  nor  were 
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the  proceeds  of  tlie  ooDtribatioiiB  always  appfied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  troops.  This  demanded  a  remedy ;  yet  openly  to  declare  the 
King  of  no  consideration  wovld  hare  been  impolitic  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  Emperor  adopted  an  intermediate  course,  and  formed 
what  were  called  ** particular  imKUay  g<tvemmenU^  each  as  Na- 
Tarre,  Aragon,  Catalonia  and  Andalusia,  in  which  the  marshakor 
general  named  governor  possessed  both  the  civil  and  military 
power ;  in  short,  he  created  viceroys  as  he  threatened  to  do  when 
at  Madrid,  and,  thoogh  many  disadvantages  attended  this  arrange- 
ment, it  appean  to  have  beon  wise  and  consistent  with  the  long 
reach  which  distinguishes  all  Napoleon's  measures. 

The  principal  disadvantages  were,  that  it  mortally  offended  the 
King,  by  thwarting  his  plans  for  establishing  a  national  party ;  that 
many  of  the  governors  were  wantonly  oppressive,  and  attentive 
only  to  their  own  situation,  without  reganiing  the  general  objects 
of  the  war ;  that  both  the  Spanish  ministers  and  the  people  regarded 
it  as  a  step  towards  dismembering  Spain,  and  especially  with  re- 
spect to  tlve  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro;  and,  ind^d,  the  annexmg 
those  parts  to  France,  if  not  resolved  upon,  was  at  one  time  con- 
templated by  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  proved 
that  Joseph  was  not  a  general  equal  to  the  times.  Na{fBleon  him- 
self admits  that,  at  this  period,  the  marauding  system  necessary  to 
obtain  supplies,  joined  to  the  guerilla  warfare,  had  relaxed  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  French  armies,  and  introduced  a  horrible  license, 
while  the  military  movements  were  feebly  pushed.*  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  only  effectual  means  to  obtain  the  resources  of  Spain  for 
the  troops,  with  least  devastation,  was  to  make  the  success  of 
each  ^  corps  d*armie,'*  and  the  reputation  of  its  commander,  depend- 
ent upon  the  welfare  of  the  province  in  which  it  was  fighting. 
And,  although  some  of  the  governors  had  neither  the  sense  nor 
the  justice  to  fulfil  this  expectation,  others,  such  as  Soult  and 
Suchet,  did  tranquillize  the  people,  and  yet  provided  all  necessary 
things  for  their  own  troops ;  results  which  would  certainly  not  have 
been  attained  under  the  supreme  government  of  the  King,  because 
he  knew  little  of  war,  loved  pleasure,  was  of  an  easy  obliging  dispo- 
sition, and  had  a  court  to  form  and  maintain. 

I  am  aware  that  the  first  named  generals,  especially  Soult,  were 
included  by  Joseph  amongst  those  who,  by  oppressing  the  people, 
extended  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  but  this  accusation  was  the  result 
of  personal  enmity,  and  facts,  derived  from  less  interested  quarters, 
as  well  as  the  final  results,  prove  that  those  officers  had  a  longer 
reach  in  their  policy  than  the  King  could  understand. 

There  is  yet  another  view  in  which  the  matter  may  be  consld- 

*  M^moirM  do  Bt.  Heldne. 
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ered.  Napoleon  says  he  left  many  provinces  of  Italy  under  the 
harsh  government  of  Austria,  that  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  common  to 
the  small  states  of  that  country,  might  he  broken,  and  the  whole 
rendered  amenable  and  ready  to  assimilate,  when  he  judged  the  time 
ripe  to  re-form  one  great  kingdom.  Now  the  same  policy  may  be 
traced  in  the  military  governments  of  Spain.  The  marshal's  sway, 
however  wisely  adapted  to  circumstances,  being  still  the  offspring  <^ 
war  and  violence,  was  of  necessity  onerous  and  harsh ;  but  the 
Peninsula  once  subdued,  this  system  would  have  been  replaced  by 
the  peaceful  government  of  the  King,  who  would  then  have  been 
regarded  as  a  deliverer.  Something  of  this  nature  was  also  neces* 
sary  to  sweep  away  the  peculiar  privileges  which  many  provinces 
possessed,  and  of  which  they^ere  extremely  tenacious;  and  the 
iron  hand  of  war^  only,  could  introduce  that  equality  whidi  was  the 
principal  aim  and  scope  of  the  constitution  of  Bayonne. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  effects  of  the  decree  establishing  this  sys- 
tem were  injurious  to  the  French  cause.*  Fresh  contributions 
were  exacted  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  cessation 
of  succors  from  France ;  and,  to  avoid  these,  men,  who  would  other* 
wise  have  submitted  tranquilly,  fled  from  the  military  governments. 
The  partidas  also  suddenly  and  greatly  increased,  and  a  fresh  diffi- 
culty arose  about  their  treatment  when  prisoners.  These  bodies, 
although  regardless  of  the  laws  of  war  themselves,  claimed  all  the 
rights  of  soldiers  from  their  adversaries,  and  their  claim  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Spanish  government  Thus,  when  Soult,  as  M^jor- 
Greneral  for  the  King,  proclaimed  that  military  execution  would  be 
done  on  the  bands  in  Andalusia,  as  assassins,  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  military  law,  the  Regency  answered  by  a  retaliatory  dedaration; 
and  both  parties  had  strong  grounds  for  what  they  did:  the  Junta, 
because  the  defence  of  the  country  now  rested  chiefly  on  the  par- 
tidas ;  Joseph,  because  the  latter,  while  claiming  the  usages  of 
war,  did  not  act  upon  them,  and  were,  by  the  Junta,  encouraged  in 
assassination.  Mina,  and  indeed  all  the  chiefs,  put  their  prisoners 
to  death  whenever  it  became  inconvenient  to  keep  them ;  and  Sa- 
raza  publicly  announced  his  hope  of  being  able  to  capture  Madame 
Suchet  when  she  was  pregnant,  that  he  might  destroy  the  mother 
and  the  infant  together  If  And  such  things  were  common  during 
this  terrible  war.  The  difficulties  occurring  in  argument  were,  how- 
ever, overcome  in  practice ;  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners was  generally  decided  by  granting  no  quarter  on  either  side. 

Joseph,  incensed  at  the  edict  establishing  the  governments,  sent 
the  Marquis  of  Ahnenara  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  with  his  brother, 

*  Kins  JoBeph^s  Correspondence,  MS. 
t  Suonet*!  liemoirs. 
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and  to  complain  of  the  violence  and  the  injustice  of  the  French 
generals,  especially  Nej  and  Kellermann ;  and  he  denounced  one 
act  of  the  latter,  which  betrajed  the  most  wanton  contempt  of  jus- 
tice and  propriety ;  namely,  the  seizure  of  the  national  archives  at 
Simancas,  by  which  infinite  confusion  was  produced,  and  the  utmost 
indignation  excited,  without  obtaining  the  slightest  benefit,  political 
or  military.  Another  object  of  Almenara's  mission  was  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  really  any  intention  of  seizing  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Ebro ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  curious  intrigue ;  for 
his  correspondence,  being  intercepted,  was  brought  to  Mr.  Stuart, 
the  British  envoy,  and  he,  in  concert  with  Romana,  and  Cabanes 
the  Spanish  historian,  simulating  the  style  and  manner  of  Napoleon's 
state  papers,  composed  a  counterfeit  ^  senaius  conttdtam  "  and  de- 
cree for  annexing  the  provinces  beyond  the  Ebro  to  France,  and 
transmitted  them  to  Joseph,  whose  discontent  and  fears  were  thereby 
greatly  increased.  Meanwhile,  his  distress  for  money  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  his  ministers  were  at  Umes  actually  destitute  of  food. 

These  political  affairs  impeded  the  action  of  the  armies,  but  the 
intrinsic  strength  of  the  latter  was  truly  formidable;  for,  reckoning 
the  King's  French  guards,  the  force  in  the  Peninsula  was  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eeventy  thousand  men,  and  eighty  thousand 
horses.  Of  these,  forty-eight  thousand  men  were  in  hospital,  four 
thousand  prisoners,  and  twenty-nine  thousand  detached;  leaving 
nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  actually  under 
arms,  ready  either  for  battle  or  siege :  and  moreover,  a  fresh  reserve 
eighteen  thousand  strong  was  in  march  to  enter  Spain.  In  May, 
this  prodigious  force  had  been  re-organized ;  and  in  July  was  thus 
distributed : — 

OoMnMnenU  or  ArmUt  if»  M«  S<f  JUim. 

ToUlf 


1.  OaUlonIa SerenUi  oorpi JDokc  of  Tarento...  65,617 

%.  Aragon Third  corps Oen.Socbtt SSiiOOT 

8  Nayarre ]  ^*^WoI2ri£^^**';^?'?.'*' **      .\^^'  >^« ^^^'^ 

4.  Blicay Detaebmenta . .  .V.'.V.',*.*.'.'.*.*.'.*.".'.  .V.V.V. .  .Gen.  CaflkreW tjm 

*sS"Sfei?"j'"^X.^  ^^^ 

6.  VaUadolld,4o...'.\.DeUehinenti Gen.  Ketlermaon..    6,474 

7.  Aitorias j,...0ne  dtvition Qen.  Bonnet 9,898 

Total  for  the  gOTemmenli 148,736 

Armie$  in  IKe  l«l  Line, 
Srmf  <^ths  BoiMih^  oompoaed  of  the  flrrt,  fourth,  and  ftfUi  oorpe,  under  the  com- 

mand  of  Soult 78,769 

Army  of  the  Centre^  oompoaed  of  the  Royal  Oaarda,  tiro  dlvlelonf  of  inftintiy ,'  and' 

two  of  cavalry,  noder  the  personal  oomroand  of  the  King 94,187 

Army  t^Portugaly  oompoaed  of  a  resenro  of  caralr/and  the  aeeood,  aixth,  and 

eighth  corpa,  onder  the  command  of  Maasena 86,896 

The  ninth  corpa,  commanded  hy  General  Dronet,  diatributed  by  diyialona  along  the 

great  line  of  oommonleation  from  Vittorta  to  VaDadolld 98,815 

A  diTlalon  onder  General  Serraa,  employed  aa  a  moTable  oolomn  to  protect  the  rear 

of  the  army  of  Portugal 10,606 
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Thus  the  plan  of  invasion  was  determined  in  three  distinct  lines, 
namelj,  the  third  and  seventh  corps  on  the  left;  the  armj  of 
the  south  in  the  centre ;  the  army  of  Portugal  on  the  right.  But 
the  interior  circle  was  still  held  hy  the  French,  and  their  lines  of 
communication  were  crowded  with  troops. 

State  of  Spain, — On  the  right,  the  armies  of  Valencia  and  Cata- 
lonia were  opposed  to  the  third  and  seventh  corps ;  and  their  ut- 
most efforts  could  only  retard,  not  prevent  the  sieges  of  Tarragona 
and  Tortosa.  In  the  centre,  the  Murcian  troops,  and  those  assem- 
bled at  Cadiz,  were  only  formidable  by  the  assistance  of  the  British 
force  under  General  Graham.  On  the  left,  Romana,  supported  by 
the  frontier  fortresses,  maintained  a  partisan  warfare  from  Albu- 
querque to  Ayamonte,  but  looked  to  Hill  for  safety,  and  to  Portugal 
for  refuge.  In  the  north,  the  united  forces  of  Gallicia  and  Asturia 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  Mahi  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  retiring  to  CoruOa  if  Bonnet  advanced  beyond  the  frontiers. 
Indeed,  the  Gallidans  were  so  backward  to  join  the  armies,  that, 
at  a  later  period,  Contreras  was  used  to  send  through  the  country 
movable  columns,  attended  by  an  executioner,  to  oblige  the  villages 
to  fhmish  their  quota  of  men.*  Yet,  with  all  this  severity,  and 
with  money  and  arms  continually  furnished  by  England,  Gallicia 
never  was  of  any  signal  service  to  the  British  operations. 

But,  as  in  the  h^man  body  livid  spots  and  blotches  appear  as  the 
vital  strength  decays,  so,  in  Spain,  the  partidas  suddenly  and  sur- 
prisingly increased  as  the  regular  armies  disappeared.  Many 
persons  joined  these  bands,  as  a  refuge  from  starvation ;  others 
from  a  desire  to  revenge  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  marauding 
French  columns;  and,  finally,  the  Regency,  desirous  of  pushing 
the  system  to  its  utmost  extent,  established  secret  guerilla  juntas 
in  each  province,  enjoining  them  dUigently  to  collect  stores  and 
provisions  in  secure  places.  District  inspectors  and  paymasters, 
selected  by  the  nearest  general  officer  in  command  of  regular 
troops,  were  also  appointed,  as  superintendents  of  details  relative 
to  the  discipline  and  payment  of  the  partidas,  and  particular  tracts 
were  charged  with  the  supplies,  each  according  to  its  means.t 
Lastly,  every  province  was  divided  into  three  parts,  each  part,  fol- 
lowing its  population,  being  to  furnish  seven,  eight,  or  nine  squadrons 
of  this  irregular  force ;  and  the  whole,  whenever  circumstances 
required  it,  to  unite  and  act  in  mass. 

The  first  burst  of  these  bands  occasioned  the  French  consider- 
able loss,  impeded  their  communications,  and  created  great  alarm. 
It  was  a  second  insurrection  of  the  whole  country.     The  Murcians, 

*  Memoirs  of  Contreras,  pablished  by  himself. 
t  Mr.  Btuart's  Papers,  MS. 
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in  concert  with  the  peasants  of  Granada  and  Jaen,  waged  war  in 
the  mountains  of  Andalusia.  Franquisetto  and  Palarea  beset  the 
neighborhood  of  Ciudad  Real  and  Toledo  in  La  Mancha.  £1 
Principe,  Saomil,  Temprano,  and  Juan  Abril,  keeping  the  circuit 
of  the  Carpentino  mountains,  from  the  Somosierra  to  Avila,  and 
descending  sometimes  on  the  side  of  New,  sometimes  on  the  side  of 
Old  Castile,  sometimes  in  Estremadura,  carried  off  small  French 
posts  even  dose  to  the  capital,  and  slew  the  governor  of  Segovia, 
at  the  very  gates  of  that  town.  On  the  other  side  of  Madrid, 
Duran  with  two  thousand  men,  and  the  Empecinado  with  twelve 
hundred  cavalry  and  iniantry,  kept  the  hills  above  GuadaJaxara, 
as  far  as  Cuen^a,  and  ventured  sometimes  to  give  battle  in  the 
plain.  Espoz  y  !Mina  was  formidable  in  Navarre.  Longa  and 
Campillo,  at  the  head  of  more  than  two  thousand  men,  harassed 
Biscay  and  the  neighborhood  of  Vittoria,  and  the  chain  of  com- 
munication between  these  great  bands  and  the  Empecinado  was 
maintidned  by  Amor,  Merino,  and  the  Friar  Sapia ;  the  two  first 
acting  about  Burgos,  and  the  third  holding  the  mountains  above 
Soria.  In  the  Asturias,  Escaidron,  continually  hanging  upon  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  Bonnet,  between  Santander  and  Oviedo,  acted  in 
concert  with  Campillo  on  one  side,  and  with  Porlier  on  the  other, 
and  this  last  chief,  sometimes  throwing  himself  into  the  moun- 
tains on  the  borders  of  Gallicia,  and  sometimes  sailing  from  Coruna, 
constantly  troubled  the  Asturias  by  his  enterprises.  To  curb 
these  bands,  the  French  fortified  all  their  own  posts  of  communi- 
cation and  correspondence,  and  slew  numbers  of  the  guerillas,  many 
of  whom  were  robbers  that,  under  pretence  of  acting  against  the 
enemy,  merely  harassed  their  own  countrymen ;  few  were  really  for- 
midable, though  all  were  vexatious.  Enough  has  been  said  upon 
this  point 

But,  while  reduced  to  this  irregular  warfare  for  preventing  the 
entire  submission  of  Old  Spain,  the  Regency,  with  inconceivable 
folly  and  injustice,  were  alienating  the  i^ections  of  their  colonies, 
and  provoking  civil  war,  as  if  the  terrible  struggle  in  the  Peninsula 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  independ- 
ence of  Spsdn  was  with  them  of  subordinate  interest  to  the  continu- 
ance of  oppression  in  South  America.  Money,  arms,  and  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  to  subdue  the  so-called  rebel- 
lious colonilts ;  nor  was  any  reflection  made  on  the  inconsistency 
of  expecting  Napoleon's  innumerable  hosts  to  be  •beaten  close  to 
their  own  doors  by  guerilla  operations,  and  yet  attempting  with  a 
few  divisions  to  crush  whole  nations  acting  in  the  same  manner  at 
three  thousand  miles  distance.     Such  being  the  state  of  French  and 
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Spanish  affairs,  it  remains  to  examine  tbe  oonditi<»i  of  England  and 
Portugal,  as  affecting  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

England. — ^The  contentions  of  party  were  vehement,  and  the 
mmisters'  policy  resolved  itself  into  three  principal  points :  1.  The 
fostering  the  public  iDclination  for  the  war;  2.  The  furnishing 
money  for  the  expenses ;  3.  The  recruiting  of  the  armies.  The 
last  was  provided  for  by  an  act  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1809, 
which  offered  eleven  guineas  bounty  to  men  passing  from  the  mili- 
tia to  the  line,  and  ten  guineas  bounty  to  recruits  for  the  militia ; 
this  was  found  to  furnish  about  twenty-four  thousand  men  in  the 
year ;  but  the  other  points  were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The 
opposition  in  Parliament  was  powerful,  eloquent,  and  not  very  scru* 
pulous.  The  desperate  shifts  which  formed  the  system  of  the  min- 
isters were  indeed  justly  attacked,  but  when  particulars  touching 
the  contest  in  Portugal  were  discussed,  facti<m  was  apparent.  The 
accuracy  of  Beresford's  report  of  the  numbars  and  efficiency  of  the 
native  forces  was  most  unjustly  questioned,  and  the  notion  of  sue* 
cessful  resistance  assailed  by  arguments  and  by  ridicule,  until  gloom 
and  doubt  were  widely  spread  in  England,  and  disaffection  wonder- 
fully encouraged  in  Portugal ;  nor  was  tiie  m^chief  thus  caused 
one  of  the  smallest  difficulties  encountered  by  the  English  GreneraL 

On  tbe  other  side,  the  ministers,  trusting  to  their  majorities  in 
Parliament,  reasoned  feebly  and  ignorantly,  yet  wilfully,  and  like 
men  expecting  that  fortune  would  befriend  them,  they  knew  not 
why  or  wherefore ;  and  they  dealt  also  more  largely  than  their  ad- 
versaries in  misrepresentations  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  Eveiy 
treasury  newspaper  teemed  with  accounts  (^  battles  which  were 
never  fought,  phms  which  were  never  arranged,  places  taken  which 
were  never  attacked,  and  victories  gained  where  no  armies  were* 
The  plains  of  the  Peninsula  could  scarcely  contain  the  innumera- 
ble forces  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  cowardice,  weak- 
ness, treachery,  and  violence  were  the  only  attributes  of  the  enemy ; 
if  a  battle  was  expected,  his  numbers  were  contemptible,  if  a  vic- 
tory was  gained,  his  host  was  countless.  Members  of  Parliament 
related  stories  of  the  enemy  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  and 
nothing  that  consummate  art  of  intrigue  could  bring  to  aid  party 
spirit  and  to  stifle  reason,  was  neglected. 

But  the  great  and  permanent  difficulty  was  to  raise  money.  The 
country,  inundated  with  bank  notes,  was  destitute  of  gold.  Napo- 
leon's continental  system  burthened  commerce,  the  exchanges  were 
oontinually  rising  against  England,  and  all  the  evils  which  sooner 
or  later  are  the  inevitable  result  of  a  factitious  currency,  were  too 
perceptible  to  be  k>nger  disregarded  in  Parliament.  A  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  made  early  in  the  session  of 
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1810  a  report  in  which  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  and  the 
causes  of  the  depreciation  were  elaborately  treated,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  cash  payments  enforced ;  but  the  authors  did 
not  perceive,  or  at  least  did  not  touch  upon  the  injustice  and  the 
ruin  attending  a  full  payment  in  coin  of  sterling  value,  of  debts 
contracted  in  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  celebrated  writer, 
William  Cobbett,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  point  out  this  very  clearly, 
and  subsequent  experience  has  confinned  his  views.*  The  gov- 
ernment at  first  endeavored  to  stave  off  the  bullion  question ;  bat 
finding  that  they  must  either  abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula  or  deny  the  facts  adduced  by  the  committee, 
adopted  the  latter.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  house 
voted  in  substance  that  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  were  equal  in 
value  to  a  golden  guinea  of  full  weight,  although  light  guineas  were 
then  openly  sold  at  twenty-eight  shillings  each.  Lord  King,  by 
demanding  gold  from  those  of  his  tenants  whose  leases  were  drawn 
before  the  depreciation  of  bank  notes,  exposed  all  the  fraud  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  ministers'  system ;  and  the  vote  of  the  Ck>m* 
mons,  although  well  calculated  to  convince  the  ministers'  opponents 
that  no  propositioivcould  be  too  base  or  absurd  to  meet  with  sup* 
port  in  the  existing  Parliament,  did  not  remove  the  difficulties  ci 
raising  money ;  hence  no  resource  remained  but  that  of  the  despe- 
rate spendthrift,  who,  never  intending  to  pay,  cares  not  on  what 
terms  he  supplies  his  present  necessities.  The  peculiar  circum* 
stances  of  the  war  had,  however,  given  England  a  monopoly  of 
the  world's  commerce  by  sea,  and  the  ministers,  affirming  that  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity,  began  a  career 
of  expense,  the  like  of  which  no  age  or  nation  hsid  ever  seen ;  yet 
without  one  sound  or  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  ultimate 
success,  save  the  genius  of  their  General,  which  they  but  half  ap- 
preciated, and  which  the  first  bullet  might  have  extinguished  for- 
ever. 

State  of  PortugaL — ^In  this  country  three  parties  were  apparent : 
— ^that  of  the  people,  ready  to  peril  body  and  goods  for  independ- 
ence,— ^that  of  the  Jidalgos,  who  thought  to  profit  from  the  nation's 
energy  without  any  diminution  of  ancient  abuses, — ^that  of  the  <2i#- 
affectedj  who  desii^  the  success  of  the  French,  some  as  thinking 
that  an  ameliorated  government  must  follow,  some  from  mere  base- 
ness of  nature.  This  party  looked  to  have  Aloma,  Pamplona,  and 
Gomez  Freire,  as  chiefe  if  the  enemy  triumphed.  Those  noble- 
men, in  common  with  many  others,  had  entered  the  French  service 
in  Junot's  time,  under  the  authority  of  the  Prince  Regent's  edict  to 
that  effect;  Freire,  more  honorable  than  his  companions,  refused 

*  Paper  ngunflt  Gold. 
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to  bear  armg  against  his  country ;  the  two  others  had  no  scruples, 
and  Pamplona  even  sketched  a  plan  of  invasion,  which  is  at  this 
daj  in  the  military  archives  at  Paris. 

The  great  body  of  the  people,  despising  both  their  civil  govern- 
ors and  military  chiefs,  relied  on  the  British  General  and  army ; 
but  the  fidalgos  or  cast  of  nobles,  working  in  unison  with,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Begency,  were  a  power^  body,  and  their  political 
proceedings  after  the  departure  of  Sir  John  Cradock  demand  no- 
tice. The  Patriarch,  formerly  Bishop  of  Oporto,  the  Marquis  de 
Olhao  Conteiro  Mor,  and  the  Marquis  of  Das  Minas,  composed 
the  Begency  ;  and  they,  and  every  other  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  .jealous  of  each  other,  exceedingly  afraid  of  their  supe- 
riors in  the  Brazils,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary, 
Miguel  Forjas,  unanimous  in  support  of  abuses.  As  the  military 
organization  carried  on  by  Beresford  was  only  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  it  was  necessarily  hateful  to  the 
Begency,  and  to  the  fidalgos,  who  profited  by  its  degeneracy.  The 
opposition  of  these  people,  joined  to  unavoidable  difficulties  in 
finance  and  other  matters,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  regular 
army  towards  efficiency  during  1809,  and  rendered  the  effi:>rts  to 
organize  the  militia  and  ordenanza  nearly  nugatory.  Neverthe- 
less, the  energy  of  Lord  Wellington  and  of  Beresford,  and  the  com- 
paratively zealous  proceedings  of  Forjas,  proved  so  disagreeable  to 
Das  Minas,  who  was  in  bad  health,  that  he  resigned,  and  immedi- 
ately became  a  centre,  round  which  all  discontented  persons,  and 
they  were  neither  few  nor  inactive,  gathered.  As  the  times  obliged 
the  government  to  permit  an  unususJ  freedom  of  discussion  in  Lis- 
bon, it  naturally  followed  that  the  opinions  of  designing  persons 
were  most  obtruded,  and  those  opinions  being  repeat^  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  were  printed  in  the  English  newspapers,  and  re- 
echoed in  Lisbon.  Thus  a  picture  of  affi^irs  was  painted  in  the 
most  glaring  colors  of  misrepresentation  at  the  moment  when  the 
safety  of  the  country  depended  upon  the  devoted  submission  of  the 
people. 

After  Das  Minas'  resignation,  Mr.  Stuart  and  three  Portuguese, 
namely,  Antonio,  called  Principal  Souza,  the  Conde  de  Bedondo, 
and  Doctor  Noguiera,  were  added  to  the  Begency  by  an  intrigue 
which  shall  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  last  was  a  man  of  honesty, 
talent  and  discretion,  but  Souza,  daring,  restless,  irritable,  indefati- 
gable, and  a  consummate  intriguer,  created  the  utmost  disorder. 
Seeking  constantly  to  thwart  the  proceedings  of  the  British  generals, 
he  was  strenuously  assisted  by  the  Patriarch,  whose  violence  and 
ambition  were  no  way  dimini8hed,%nd  whose  infiuence  amongst  the 
people  was  still  very  considerable.    An  exceedingly  powerful  cabal 
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wag  thus  formed,  whooe  object  was  to  obtain  tbe  soprerae  direction 
of  the  civil  and  military  affairs,  and  to  oontiol  both  Wellington  and 
BeresfonL  The  Conde  Linhares,  head  of  the  Souza  family,  was 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Brazils ;  the  Principal  was  in  the  Kegency 
at  Lisbon ;  the  Chevalier  Souza  was  envoy  at  the  British  Court, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  family,  Don  Pedro  de  Souza,  was  in  a  like 
situation  near  the  Spanish  Regency ;  playing  into  each  others' 
hands,  and  guided  by  the  subtle  PrincipsJ,  they  concocted  very 
dangerous  intrigues,  and  their  proceedings,  as  might  be  expected, 
were  at  first  supported  with  a  high  hand  by  the  cabinet  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Lord  Wellesley's  energetic  interference  reduced  the  lat- 
ter indeed  to  a  reasonable  disposition,  yet  the  cabal  secretly  con- 
tinued their  machinations,  and  what  they  durst  not  attempt  by  force 
they  sought  to  attain  by  artifice. 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809,  Mr.  ViUiers  had,  fortunately 
for  the  cause,  been  replaced  as  envoy  by  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  and 
this  gentleman,  well  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
disdaining  the  petty  jealousies  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  principal  political  agents  with  the  generals,  imme- 
diately applied  his  masculine  understanding  and  resolute  temper 
to  forward  the  views  of  I^ord  Wellington.  It  is  undoubted  that 
the  dangerous  political  crisis  which  followed  his  arrival,  could  not 
have  been  sustained,  if  a  diplomatist  less  firm,  less  able,  or  less 
willing  to  support  the  plans  of  the  commander,  had  been  employed. 

To  resist  the  French  was  the  desire  of  two  of  the  three  parties 
in  Portugal,  but  with  the  fidalgos  it  was  a  question  of  interest 
more  than  of  patriotism.  Yet  less  sagacious  than  the  clergy,  the 
great  body  of  which,  perceiving  at  once  that  they  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  English  army,  heartily  aided  the  cause,  the  fidalgos 
clung  rather  to  the  Regency.  Now  the  caballers  in  that  body,  who 
were  the  same  people  that  had  opposed  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  hoped 
not  only  to  beat  the  enemy,  but  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
northern  provinces  (of  which  they  themselves  were  the  lords)  in 
the  administration  of  the  country,  and  would  therefore  consent  to 
no  operations  militating  against  this  design.  Moreover  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  people,  being  fostered  by  the  negligence  and  fears 
of  the  Regency,  rendered  it  most  difficult  to  obtain  the  execution  of 
any  work  or  the  fulfilment  of  any  agreement  in  which  the  Portu- 
guese government  or  the  civil  authorities  were  concerned. 

Another  spring  of  political  action  was  the  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  Spain  common  to  the  whole  Portuguese  nation.  It  creat^ 
difficulties  during  the  military  operations,  but  it  had  a  visibly  ad- 
vantageous effect  upon  the  peofrie,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
British.     For  when  the  Spaniards  showed  a  distrust  of  their  allies, 
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the  Fortugaese  were  more  minded  to  rely  implicitlj  on  the  latter, 
to  prove  that  thej  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  their  neighbors. 
Tet  notwithstanding  this  mutaal  dislike,  the  Princess  Carlotta,  wife 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  sister  to  Ferdinand,  claimed  not  only 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  the  event  of  her  brother's 
death  or  perpetual  captivity,  but  the  immediate  government  of  the 
vrhole  Peninsula  as  hereditary  Regent ;  and  to  persuade  the  Span- 
ish tribunals  to  acknowledge  her  claims,  was  the  object  of  Pedro 
Souza's  mission  to  Cadiz. 

Although  the  Council  of  Castile,  always  ready  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  Regency,  readily  recognized  Carlotta's  pretensions  in  vir- 
tue of  the  decision  of  the  secret  Cortes  of  1789  which  abolished 
the  Salique  law  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  regents  would  pay  no  at- 
tention to  them ;  yet  Souza,  renewing  his  intrigues  when  the  Cortes 
assembled,  by  corruption  obtained  from  the  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers a  secret  acknowledgment  of  the  Princess's  claim.  His  fur- 
ther progress  was  however  promptly  arrested  by  Lord  Wellington, 
who  foresaw  that  his  success  would  affect,  not  only  the  military 
operations  in  Portugal,  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  the 
Spanish  government,  but  the  policy  of  England  afterwards,  if 
power  over  the  whole  Peninsula  was  suffered  thus  to  centre  in  one 
family.  Moreover,  although  at  first  he  thought  it  might  prove 
beneficial  in  the  event  of  the  Peninsula  being  conquered,  he  soon 
judged  it  a  scheme  concocted  at  Rio  Janeiro  to  embarrass  himself 
and  Beresford ;  for  it  was  at  first  kept  secret  from  the  British 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  Princess  should  reside  at 
Madeira,  where,  surrounded  by  the  contrivers  of  the  plan,  she 
could  only  have  acted  luder  their  directions.  Thus  it  is  plain  that 
arrogance,  deceit,  negligence  in  business,  and  personal  intrigues 
were  common  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  governments ;  and 
why  they  did  not  produce  the  same  fittal  effects  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other  country,  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

Lord  Wellington's  scheme  for  the  defence  of  Portugal— VMtness  or  nis  designs 
—Number  of  his  troops— Description  of  the  coimtry— PIaq  of  defence  analysed 
— Difficulty  of  Biip]>lylng  the  army — Resources  of  the  belligerents  compared— 
Character  of  the  British  soldier. 

When  Lord  Wellington  required  thirty  thousand  British  troops 
to  defend  Portugal,  he  oonsidered  the  number  that  could  be  fed 
and  managed  with  such  an  inexperienced  staff  and  civil  administra- 
tion as  that  of  the  £nglish  armj,  rather  than  what  was  necessary 
to  fight  the  enemy ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  declared  success 
would  depend  upon  the  exertions  and  devotion  of  the  native  forces. 
Yet  knowing  from  his  experience  in  Spain  how  passions,  preju- 
dices, and  abuses  would  meet  him  at  every  turn,  he  would  trust 
neither  the  simple  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  nor  the  free  promises 
of  their  governors,  and  insisted  that  his  own  authority  as  Marthal" 
General  of  Portugal  should  be  independent  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  absolute  over  all  arrangements  concerning  the  English 
and  Portuguese  forces,  whether  regulars,  militia,  or  **  ordenanzas ;" 
for  his  designs  were  vast,  and  such  as  could  only  be  effected  by 
extraordinary  means. 

Armed  with  this  power,  and  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
money  supplied  by  England,  he  first  called  upon  the  Regency  to 
revive  and  enforce  the  ancient  jnilitary  laws  of  the  realm,  by  which 
all  men  were  to  be  enrolled  and  bear  arms«  That  effected,  he 
demanded  that  the  people  should  be  warned  and  commanded  to 
destroy  their  mills,  to  remove  their  boats,  break  down  their  bridges, 
lay  waste  their  fields,  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  carry  off  their 
property,  on  whatever  line  the  invaders  should  penetrate  ;  and  that 
this  might  be  deliberately  and  effectually  performed,  he  designed, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  allied  regular  forces,  to  front  the  enemy  in 
such  sort,  that  without  bringing  on  a  decisive  battle,  the  latter 
should  yet  be  obliged  to  keep  constantly  in  a  mass,  while  the  whole 
population,  converted  into  soldiers  and  closing  on  the  rear  and 
flanks,  should  cut  off  all  resources,  save  those  carried  in  the  midst 
of  the  troops. 

But  it  was  evident  that  if  the  French  could  find  or  carry  supplies 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  until  the  British  commander, 
forced  back  upon  the  sea,  should  embark,  or  giving  battle  be 
defeated,  the  whole  of  this  system  must  necessarily  f^  to  pieces, 
and  the  miserable  ruined  people  submit  without  further  struggle. 
To  avoid  such  a  calamitous  termination,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
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pofiition  covering  Lisbon  where  the  allied  forces  could  neither  be 
turned  bj  the  flanks,  nor  forced  in  front  bj  ntimbers,  nor  reduced 
by  famine,  and  from  which  a  free  communication  could  be  kept  up 
with  the  irregular  troops  closing  round  the  enemj.  The  mountains 
filling  the  tongue  of  land  upon  which  Lisbon  is  situated,  furnished 
this  keystone  to  the  arch  of  defence.  Accurate  plans  of  all  the 
positions  had  been  made  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
in  1799,  and,  together  with  the  French  Colonel  Vincent's  minutes, 
showing  how  they  covered  Lisbon,  were  in  Lord  Wellington's  pos- 
session. From  these  documents  the  original  notion  of  the  cele- 
brated lines  of  Torres  Yedras  are  said  to  have  been  derived ;  but 
the  above  named  officers  only  contemplated  such  a  defence  as  might 
be  made  by  an  army  in  movement  before  an  equal  or  a  greater 
force.  It  was  Lord  Wellington  who  first  conceived  the  design  of 
turning  those  vast  mountains  into  one  stupendous  and  impregnable 
-  citadel,  wherein  to  deposit  the  independence  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 

Hereafter  the  lines  shall  be  described  more  minutely ;  at  present 
it  must  suffice  to  observe,  that  intrenchments,  inundations  and 
redoubts  secured  more  than  five  hundred  square  miles  of  mountain- 
ous coimtry  lying  between  the  Tagus  and  Uie  ocean.  Nor  was  this 
the  most  gigantic  part  of  the  English  Greneral's  undertaking.  He 
was  a  foreigner,  ill  supported  by  his  own  government,  and  holding 
power  under  tbat  of  Portugal  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  he  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  local  authorities,  by  the  ministers,  and 
by  the  nobility  of  that  country ;  yet,  in  this  apparently  weak  posi- 
tion, he  undertook  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  overcome  the 
abuses  engendered  by  centuries  of  misgovemment,  and  to  oblige  a 
whole  people  sunk  in  sloth  to  arise  in  arms,  to  devastate  their  own 
lands,  and  to  follow  him  to  battle  against  the  most  formidable 
power  of  modem  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Regency,  andH>f  the 
fdalgoSy  the  ancient  military  laws  were  revived,  and  so  efiectually, 
that  the  returns  for  the  month  of  May  gave  a  gross  number  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  in  arms,  of  which 
about  fifty  thousand  were  regular  troops,  fifty-five  thousand  militia, 
and  the  remainder  ^' ordcnanzas ;"  but  this  multitude  was  neces- 
sarily subject  to  many  deductions.  The  ^ ccepitans  moTj*  or  chiefs 
of  districts,  were  at  first  exceedingly  remiss  in  their  duty,  the 
fidalgos  evaded  service  by  the  connivance  of  the  government,  and 
the  total  number  of  ^^ordenanzas"  really  assembled  fell  far  short 
of  the  returns,  and  all  were  ill-armed.  This  also  was  the  case  with 
the  militia,  only  thirty-two  thousand  of  which  had  muskets  and 
bayonets ;  and  deserters  were  so  numerous,  and  the  native  authori- 
ties connived  at  absence  under  false  pretences,  to  such  an  extent. 
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that  sctfceljT  twenty-six  thousand  men  ever  remained  with  their 
ooloTB.  Of  the  nl^]ar  troops  the  whole  were  in  good  condition ; 
thirty  thousand  being  in  the  pay  of  England,  were  completely 
equipped,  clothed,  disciplined,  and  for  the  most  part  command^ 
by  British  oflkxrs;  but,  deduction  being  made  for  sick  men  and 
recruits,  the  actual  number  under  arms  did  not  exceed  twenty-four 
Uiousand  infantry,  three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry,  and  three 
thousand  artiUery.  Thus  the  disposable  native  force  was  about 
fifiy-six 'thousand  men,  one  half  of  which  were  militia. 

At  this  period,  the  British  troops  employed  in  the  Peninsula, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  somewhat  exceeded  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  which  six  thousand  were  in 
hospital  or  detached,  and  above  seven  thousand  were  in  Cadiz. 
The  latter  city  was  protected  by  an  allied  force  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men,  while  the  army  on  whose  exertions  the  fate  of  the 
Peninsula  rested,  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  thousand  British, 
such  was  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  for  this  was  the  minis- 
ters' and  not  the  general's  arrangement.  The  ordenanzas  being 
set  aside,  the  actual  force  at  the  disposition  of  Lord  Wellington 
cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the 
frontier  to  defend,  reckoning  from  Braganza  to  Ayamonte,  four 
hundred  miles  long.  The  great  military  features,  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  of  defence,  shall  now  be  described. 

The  Portuguese  land  frontier  presents  four  great  divisions  open 
to  invasion : 

1.  The  northern  line  of  the  Entre  Minho  and  the  Tras  os 
Montes,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  to  Miranda  on 
the  Douro. 

2.  The  eastern  line  of  the  Tras  os  Montes,  following  the  course 
of  the  Douro  from  Miranda  to  Castel  Bodrigo. 

8.  The  fh}ntier  of  Beira  from  Castel  Rodrigo  to  Rosaminhal  on 
the  Tagus. 

4.  The  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarve  frontiers,  stretching  in  one 
line  from  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gnadiana. 

But  these  divisions  may  be  simplified  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  the  country ;  for  Lisbon  taken  as  the  centre,  and  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Oporto  as  the  radius,  a  sweep  of  the  com- 
pass to  Rosaminhal  will  trace  the  frontier  of  Beira ;  and  the  space 
lying  between  this  arc,  the  Tagus,  and  the  sea-coast,  furnished  the 
'  ipain  body  of  the  defence.  The  southern  and  northern  provinces 
being  considered  as  the  wings,  were  rendered  subservient  to  the 
defence  of  the  whole ;  but  each  had  a  separate  system  for  itself, 
based  on  the  one  general  principle,  that  the  country  should  bo 
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wasted,  and  the  best  troops  opposed  to  the  enemj  without  risking  a 
decisive  action,  while  the  irregular  forces  closed  round  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  invaders. 

The  northern  and  southern  provinces  have  been  already  described. 
Beira  remains  to  be  noticed.  Separated  bj  the  Douio  from  the 
Entre  Minho  and  Tras  os  Montes,  it  cannot  well  be  invaded  on 
that  line,  except  one  or  both  of  those  provinces  be  first  subdued; 
but  from  Castel  Bodrigo  to  Rosaminhal,  that  is,  from  the  Donro  to 
the  Tagu8«  the  frontier  touches  upon  Spain,  and  perhaps  the  clearest 
method  to  describe  the  conformation  of  the  country  wiU  be  to  enter 
the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

An  invading  army,  then,  would  assemble  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  or 
at  Goria,  or  at  both  those  places.  In  the  latter  case,  the  communi- 
cations could  be  maintained,  directly  over  the  Gata  mountains  by 
the  pass  of  Perales,  or  circuitously,  by  Placentia  and  the  pass  of 
Banos;  and  the  distance  being  by  Perales  not  more  than  two 
marches,  the  corps  could  either  advance  simultaneously,  or  unite  and 
force  their  way  at  one  point  only.  In  this  situation,  the  frontier 
of  Beira  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus  would  offer  them  an 
opening  of  ninety  miles  against  which  to  operate.  But  in  the  cen- 
tre, the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  lifting  its  snowy  peaks  to  the  clouds  and 
stretching  out  its  gigantic  arms,  would  seem  to  grasp  and  claim  the 
whole  space ;  the  suoomit  is  impassable,  and  streaming  down  on 
either  hand,  numerous  rivers  cleaving  deeply,  amidst  ravines  and 
bristled  ridges,  continually  oppose  the  progress  of  an  army.  Never- 
theless, the  invad^^  cotdd  penetrate  to  the  right  and  left  of  this 
mountain  in  the  following  directions : 

Fnrm  Oiudad  Rodrigo. — 1.  By  the  valley  of  the  Douro;  2.  By 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego;  3.  By  the  valley  of  the  Zezere. 

From  Coria* — 1.  By  Castello  Branco  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus ;  and,  2.  By  the  mountains  of  Sobreira  Formosa. 

To  advance  by  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  would  be  a  flank  move- 
ment through  ah  extremely  difficult  country,  and  would  belong 
rather  to  an  invasion  of  the  northern  provinces  than  of  Beira,  be- 
cause a  fresh  base  must  be  established  at  Lamego  or  Oporto,  before 
the  movement  could  be  prosecuted  against  Lisbon. 

To  gain  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  there  are  three  routes — ^the 
first  passing  by  Almeida  and  Celerico,  the  second  by  Trancoso  and 
Viseu,  the  third  by  Alfayat^  and  Guarda  over  the  high  ridges  of 
the  Estrella.  To  gain  the  valley  of  the  Zezere,  the  march  is  by 
AHayates,  Sabugal,  and  Belmonte,  and  whether  to  the  Zezere  or 
the  Mondego,  these  routes,  although  rugged,  are  practicable  for 
artillery;  but  between  Guarda  and  Belmonte  some  high  table-land 
offers  a  position  where  a  large  army  (for  a  small  one  it  is  danger- 
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oiu)  could  «eal  tlie  pMsace  oa  ^tlier  side  of  the  momitaiiiy  except 
bj  the  Tnucoflo  roiuL  In  &cly  the  positioD  of  Gnarda  maj  be 
called  the  breast-plate  of  the  Estrella. 

On  the  side  of  Coriay  an  inyading  army  moat  first  ^ane  or  turn 
the  passages  of  the  Elgaand  Pon^nl  rivers,  to  reach  Castello  Branco, 
and  that  done,  proceed  to  Abrantes  bj  the  vallej  of  the  Tagiis  or 
oyer  the  savage  mountain  of  Sobreira  Formosa.  But  the  latter  is 
impracticable  for  heavj  artillery,  even  in  summer,  the  ways  broken 
and  tormented  by  the  deep  dumcels  of  the  winter  torrents,  the 
country  desert,  and  the  positions,  if  defended,  neariy  impr^nable. 
Nor  is  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  to  be  followed,  save  by  light  corps, 
for  the  villages  are  few,  the  ridges  not  less  steep  than  thoee  of 
Sobreira,  and  the  road  quite  impracticable  for  artillery  of  any 
calibre. 

Such,  and  so  difficult,  being  the  lines  of  invasion  through  Beira, 
it  would  seem  that  a  superior  enemy  might  be  met  with  advantage 
on  the  threshold  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  not  sa  For,  first,  the 
defending  army  must  occupy  all  the  positions  on  this  line  of  ninety 
miles,  while  the  enemy,  posted  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Coria,  could, 
in  two  marches,  unite  and  attack  on  the  centre,  or  at  either  ex- 
tremity, with  an  overwhelming  force.  Secondly,  the  weakness  of 
the  Beira  frontier  consists  in  tkis:  the  Toffus  along  iU  fohole  cowne 
»#,  from  Jtau  till  December^  fordahU  a$  low  down  cu  ScUoatierra^ 
eioie  under  the  Unee*  A  march  through  the  Alemtejo  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  at  any  place  below  Abrantes  would  therefore 
render  all  the  frontier  positions  useless;  and  although  there  were 
no  enemy  on  the  borders  of  the  Alemtejo  itself,  the  march  from 
Gudad  Bodrigo  by  Perales,  Coria,  and  Alcantara,  and  thence  by 
the  southern  bank  to  the  lowest  ford  in  the  river,  would  be  little 
longer  than  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  or  that  of  the 
Zezere.  For  these  reasons  the  fronHer  of  Portugal  muai  be  alwags 
yielded  to  superior  numbers. 

Both  the  conformation  of  the  country,  and  the  actual  situation 
of  the  French  corps,  led  Lord  Wellington  to  expect  that  the  prin- 
cipal attacks  would  be  by  the  north  of  Beira  and  by  the  Alemtejo, 
while  an  intermediate  connecting  corps  would  move  by  Castro 
Branco  upon  Abrantes ;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  made  the 
following  dispositions.  Elvas,  Almeida,  and  Valen^a,  in  the  first, 
and  Peniche,  Abrantes,  and  Setuval,-  in  the  second  line  of  fortresses, 
were  garrisoned  with  native  troops,  part  regulars,  part  militia. 

General  Baocellar,  having  SUveira  and  the  British  Colonels 
Trant,  Miller,  and  J.  Wilson,  under  his  orders,  occupied  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Douro,  with  twenty-one  regiments  of  militia, 
including  the  garrison  of  Valen^a,  on  Uie  Minhou 
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The  oonntrj  between  Penamaoor  and  the  Tagus,  that  is  to  say, 
the  lines  of  the  £lga  and  the  Pon9ul,  was  guarded  hj  ten  regiments 
of  militia,  a  regiment  of  native  eavalrj,  and  die  Lusitanian  legion. 
In  the  Alemtejo,  including  the  garrisons,  four  regiments  of  militia 
were  stationed,  and  three  regimeffts  held  the  ibrtresses  of  the  Al- 
garves.  There  remained  in  reserve  twelve  regiments  ci  the  fifty 
composing  the  whole  militia  forc<e,  and  these  were  distributed  in 
Bstremadttra  on  both  sides  of  th^  Tagus,  but  principally  about  Setu^ 
tal.  The  regular  Portuguese  troops,  deducting  those  in  garrison 
at  Almeida,  Elvas  and  Cadiz,  were  at  ThOmar  and  Abrantes. 

The  British,  organized  in  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  were  distributed  as  follows: '' 

•  ■  '     Mm. 

•  :Ut Dlrlaion  . .,.>,., QtntrtX  Spenecr,  about  6,000  Vls«a. 

M  ^gi^SalloSl"*'^'  ^*  [ General  HttI,  "      6»000  Abrmntes  and  Portalegre. 

S4  nWision General  Plcton,  "      8,000  Celerlco. 

4iliDiriston General  Cole,  **  4,000  Qoarda. 

Ugbk DiTlsIo&: Bobert  Crawford,    **  S,400  Ptnhel. 

The  CaTalr J General  Cotton,  **  8,000  Vallej  of  Hondego. 

Total 38,400  ond^r  ami. 

Thus  the  wings  of  the  defence  were  composed  solely  of  militia 
and  ordeiianza,  and  the  whole  of  the  regular  fiirce  wad  in  the  centre. 
The  Portuguese  at  Thomar,  and  the  four  British  divisions  of  infim- 
try  posted  at  Yiseu,  Guarda,  Pinhel,  and  Celerioo,  formed  a  body 
of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  coidd,  in 
two  marches,  be  United  either  at  Guaida  or  between  that  positicm 
and  the  Douro.  On  the  other  side  Beresfbrd  and  Hill  ootrid,  in  aa 
altort'a  jperiod,  unite  by  the  boat-bridge  of  Abrantes,  and  thus  thirty- 
two  thousand  men  would  be  concentrated  on  that  line.  If  the  enemy 
should  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Elga  eithei*  direct  from  Goria,  or 
by  a  fiank  movement  of  the  second  ctorps  fh>m  Estremadora,  across 
the  Tagus,  Beresford  could  succor  the  militia  by  moving  over  the 
Sobreira  Formosa  to  Caiftello  Branco,  while  Hill  conld  reach  that 
place  much  quicker  thiln  General  Reynier,  in  consequece  of  an 
arrangement  which  merits  particulto  attention. 

It  has  been  'already  skid  that  the  taiait^  from  Abrantes  to  Cas- 
tello  Branco  is  over  difficult  mountains,  and  to  have  repaired  the 
roads  betv^een  these  places  would  havie  been  more  nsef^il  to  the 
enemy  than  to  the  allies,  as  facilitating  a  passage  for  superior  num- 
bers to  penetrate  by  the  shortest  line  to  Lisbon*  But  Lord  Wel- 
lington, after  throwing  boat-bridges  ovfer  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere, 
and  fortifying  Abrantes,  established  between  the  latter  and  Castello 
Branco  a  line  of  communication  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
through  Ni«a,  to  the  pass  of  Villa  Velha,  Where,  by  a  f^ing  btidge, 
VOL.  n.  16 
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the  irrer  was  re-eroesed,  and  from  thenoe  a  good  road  led  to  Cas- 
teDo  Branco.  Now  the  pass  of  ViUa  Velha  is  prodigiooslj  strong 
for  defence,  and  the  distance  from  Abrantes  to  Castello  Branoo 
being  nearly  the  same  bj  Nixa  as  bj  the  other  bank  of  the  river, 
the  march  of  troops  was  jet  much  accelerated,  ibr  the  road  near 
Villa  Velha,  being  reoonstmcted  by  the  engineers,  was  excellent. 

Thos  all  the  obstacles  to  an  enemy's  nuirch  by  the  north  bank 
were  preserved.  The  line  by  Villa  Velha  enabled  Hill  to  pass 
from  Portalegre,  or  Abrantes,  to  Castello  Branco  by  a  flank  move- 
ment in  less  time  than  Reynier ;  and  abo  provided  a  lateral  oom- 
monication  for  the  whole  army,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  of 
vital  importance  in  the  combinations  of  the  English  General,  sup- 
plying the  loss  of  the  road  by  Alcantara  and  the  pass  oi  Perales, 
which  otherwise  wonld  have  been  adopted.  The  French,  also^  in 
defaalt  of  a  direct  line  oi  communication  between  Estremadura 
and  the  Ciodad  Rodrigo  coantry,  were  finally  (breed  to  adopt  the 
drcnitons  road  oi  Almaraz  and  the  pass  of  Bancs,  and  it  was  in 
allosion  to  this  inconvenience  that  I  said  both  parties  sighed  over 
the  rains  of  Alcantara. 

Notwithstanding  this  fadHty  of  movement  and  of  eoncentntifM], 
the  allies  coald  not  deliver  a  decisive  battle  near  the  frontier,  be- 
cause the  enemy  coald  nnite  an  overwhelming  force  in  the  Alem* 
tejo,  before  the  troops  from  the  north  coald  reach  that  province, 
and  a  battle  lost  there  woald,  in  the  dry  season,  decide  the  fato  of 
Lisbon.  To  have  concentrated  the  whcie  army  in  the  south,  would 
have  been  to  resign  half  the  kingdom  and  all  its  resources  to  the 
enemy;  bnt  to  save  those  resources  for  himself,  or  to  destroy  them, 
was  Uie  very  basis  of  Lord  Wellington's  defence,  and  all  his  dis- 
positions were  made  to  oblige  the  ^ench  to  move  in  mastes,  and  to 
^n  time  kimedf;  time  to  secure  the  harvests,  time  to  complete 
his  lines,  time  to  perfect  the  disciplme  of  the  native  troops,  and  to 
give  foil  effect  to  the  arming  and  organisation  of  the  ordenansa: 
above  all  things,  time  to  consolidate  tliAt  m<»al  ascendency  over  the 
public  mind  which  he  was  daily  acquiring.  A  closer  examination 
of  his  combinations  will  show  that  they  were  well  adapted  to  e£fect 
these  objects. 

1.  The  enemy  dared  not  advance,  except  with  concentrated 
memee^  because,  on  the  weakest  line  of  resistanoej  he  was  sure  to 
encounter  above  twenty  thousand  men. 

2.  If,  choosing  the  Alemtojo,  he  suddenly  dispersed  Romana's 
troops  and  even  forced  back  Hill's,  the  latter,  passing  the  Tagus  at 
Abrantes,  and  uniting  with  Beresford,  could  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  Tagus  until  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  the  north ;  and  no 
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regukr  and  sustained  attempt  could  be  mdde  on  that  side  Tiithout 
first  besieging  Badi^os  or  EWas  to  form  a  place  of  arms. 

3.  A  principal  attack  on  the  central  line  oonld  not  be  made 
without  sufficient  notice  being  given  by  the  collection  of  magazines 
at  Coriat  and  bj  the  passage  of  the  Elga  and  Pon^ul ;  Bc^esford 
and  Hill  could  then  occupy  the  Sobr^ra  Formosa.  But  an  inva- 
sion on  this  line,  save  by  a  light  corps  in  connection  with  other 
attacks,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  for,  although  the  enemy  should 
force  the  Sobreira,  and  reach  Abrantes,  he  could  not  besiege  the 
latter,  in  default  of  heavy  artiUery.  The  Zezere,  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  riv^,  with  rugged  banks,  would  be  in  hu  fitmt^  the 
Tagus  on  his  left,  the  mountains  of  Sobreira  in  his  rear,  and  the 
troops  from  Guarda  and  the  valley  of  the  Mondego  would  have 
time  to  fall  back. 

4.  An  attack  on  Guarda  could  always  be  resisted  long  enough 
to  gain  time  for  the  orderly  retread  of  the  troops  near  Almeida,  to 
the  vaUey  of  the  Mondego ;  the  road  from  Belmonte  towards  Tho- 
mar  by  the  valley  of  the  Zezere  was  purposely  broken  and  ob* 
Btructed,  and  that  from  Thomar  by  Espinal  to  the  Ponte  de  Muiw 
oella  was  repaired  and  widened ;  thus  the  inner  and  shorter  line 
vras  render^  easy  for  the  allies,  while  the  outward  and  longer  line 
was  rendered  difficult  for  the  enemy,  and  to  secure  quick  reports 
telegraphs  were  established  from  Lisbon  to  Elvas,  to  Abrantes,  and 
to  Almeida. 

The  space  between  Guarda  and  the  Douro,  an  opening  of  about 
thirty  miles  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  remains  to  be 
examined.  Across  this  line  of  invasion,  the  Agueda,  the  Coa,  and 
the  Pinel  run,  in  almost  parallel  directions  from  the  Sierra  de 
Franda  and  Sierra  de  Estrella,  into  the  Douro,  all  having  this 
peculiarity,  that  as  they  approach  the  Douro  their  channels  invari- 
ably deepen  into  prc^ound  and  gloomy  chasms ;  and  there  are  few 
bridges.  But  the  principal  obstacles  were  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad 
Bodngo  and  Almeida,  both  of  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  take  be- 
fore an  invading  army  could  establish  a  solid  base  of  invasion.  After 
this  the  lines  of  the  Douro  and  of  the  Mondego  would  be  open. 
If  the  French  adopted  the  second,  they  could  reach  it  by  Guarda, 
by  Alverca,  and  by  Trancoso,  concentrating  at  Celerico^  where  they 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  right  and  the  left  bank.  In  the 
latter  case,  they  must  march  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Estrella 
mountains,  until  they  readied  the  Alva,  a  river  falling  at  right 
angles  into  the  Mondego,  behind  which  they  would  find  the  allied 
army  in  a  position  of  surprising  stroogth.  If,  to  avoid  that,  they 
marohed  by  the  right  of  the  Mondego  upon  Cknmbra,  there  were 
other  obstacles  to  be  hereafter  noticed ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  allied 
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forces,  haTing  int&rhr  Kfus'ofedmmwuealicn^  oonld,  as  kmg  as  iht 
Belmonte  road  was  sealed,  conoentrate  in  time  behind  the  AlTa,  or 
in  1h>nt  of  CoiubmL  Hence  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Aleralejo 
that  danger  was  most  to  be  apprehended,  and  it  bdioved  Grenend 
Hill  to  watch  vigilantly  and  act  dedsively  in  oppositiatitD  Q«&ei«l 
Reynier.  For  the  latter,  having  necessaiiij  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ments, might,  by  skitful  evolntioaB  and  rapid  marches^  either  join 
the  sixth  and  eighth  eorps  before  Hill  was  awax^  of  his  design,  and 
thas  overwhelm  the  allied  divisions  on  the  Mondego  $  or  drawing 
him  across  the  Tagus,  furnish  an  opportonity  for  a  eorpa  fiom  An- 
dalusia to  penetrate  by  the  mnthembonk  oi  that  Hver. 

In  these  dispositions  the  £nglish  General  had  regard  only  4o  the 
enemy's  actual  situation,  and  ezpeetitig^  the  invasion  t4  be  in  anm- 
mer,  but  in  the  winter  season  the  rivers  and  torrents  being  full^  and 
the  roads  det^<NPated,  the'defbnee  wtoold  have  been  dSlftj^eot ;  fewer 
troops  would  then  suffice  to  guard  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere,  the 
Sobreira  Formosa  would  be  nMrly  impassable,  a  greater  nomber 
of  the  allied  troops  Muld  be  collected  about  Guarda,  aMl  «  move 
iStabbdni  i^i^iance  ttade  on  the  northern  Hse^ 

Every  probable  movement^being  thm  previously  well  considered^ 
Lord  Wellington  trusted  that  bis  own  military  quickness^  and  the 
valor  of  thei  BHtish  soldiers,  could  baffie  any  unibHsseen  acrohes 
duHng  thb'  retreat,  alid  otice  wi<hin  the  Ihaes,  (Uie  Fortugoese 
people  and  the  government  doing  their  part,)  he  looked  confidently 
to  the  final  result  •  He  judged  that  in  a  wasted- country,  and  with 
thiity  regiinents  of  militia  in  the  mountains  on  the  flank  and  reat* 
of  the  entomy,  thto  lattsr  OMild  not  long  remain  before  the  hues, 
ahd'his  retreat  would  be  equivalent'  to  a  victory  for  Ithe  allieB. 
Thefe  t»«ye,  however,  mahyhazahis. :  The  Engli^  cmmaander, 
sanguine  a&d  confident  as  he  was,  knew  well  how  many  odonter- 
combinations  were  to  be  expe^t^ ;  in  fine^  how  much  fertune  was 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  contest  with-  eighty  thousand  French  vaCenss 
haviAg  a  competent  general  at  their  head;  Hence^  to  secure  etti- 
barhation  in  the  event  of^^yMster,  a  diird  line^of  inlrenchiiieafa 
WM  prepared,  and  twenty-four  thousand^  tonsof*  sUipping  were 
<ton«tantly  kept  in  the  river  to  receive  the  British  fbreea ;  measures 
we^'  also  taken  to  procttro  a  like  quantity  for  the  i^septioaf -of  the 
Portuguese  trdops,  and  such  of  the  citixenrf  as  might  wish  to  emi- 
gmte.    It  only  remained  to  feed  the  army.*  ' 

Iti  the  Peninsula  generally,  the  supplies  were  stall  times  a 
source  of  infinite  trouble'  on  both  sides^  and  this,  not  as  6<Mne  have 
supposed,  becMise  Spain  is  incapable  ef  supplying  lai^^  anasies; 
thefe  was  thty>ughout  th»  war  an  abundantte  or  feod  in  thiat  country, 

*  lioid  Weffingtoii*8  CorrettKnidenee,  M. 
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but  it  WM  uneven] J  distributed,  difficult  to  get  »t,  aad  tbe  people 
are  of  a  nature  to  render  it  impoesiUe  to  depend  upon  eoniracts 
even  where  they  are  friendly ;  some  places  were  exhausted^  otben 
overflowing ;  tbe  difficulty  was  to  transport  provisions^  and  in  this 
the  allies  ei\|oyed  a  great  advantage ;  their  eonvoys  could  pass  unr 
molested,  whereas  the  French  always  required  strong  guards^  first 
to  collect  food,  and  then  to  bring  it  up  to  their  armies*  In  Portugal 
there  was  however  a  real  deficiency,  even  for  the  cousumption  of 
the  people ;  after  a  time  scarcely  any  food  lor  man  or  beast  (some 
cattle  and  straw  from  the  northern  provinces  excepted)  was  to  be 
obtained  in  that  country:  nay,  the  whole  nation  was  at  last  in  a 
manner  fed  by  England.  Svery  part  of  the  world  accessible  to 
ships  and  money  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  cravings  of  this 
insatiable  war,  and  yet  it  was  c^n  a  doubtful  and  a  painful  strug- 
gle against  famine,  even  near  the  sea ;  but  at  adistance  from  that 
nurse  of  British  annies,  the  means  of  transport  neoessarily  regulated 
the  extent  of  the  supfdy.  Now  wheelTcarriage  was  scarce  and  bad 
in  Portugal,  and  for  the  most  part  the  roads  forbade  its  use ;  hence 
the  <mly  resource  for  the  conveyance  of  stores  was  water-carriage, 
So  a  certain  distance,  and.  after  wards  beasts  of  burthen. 
.  Lisbon,  Abrantes,  and  Belem  Castle,  on  the  Tagus ;  Figueras 
and  Baiva  de  Pena  Cova,  on  the  Mondegp^  and,  finally,  Oporto  and 
Liamegov  on  the  Douits,  were  the  prin<»pal  d4p6ts  formed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  and  his.  magazines  of  consumption  were  established  at 
Yiseu,  Celerico,  Omdeixa,  Leiria,  Thomar,  and  Almeida.  From 
those  points  four  hundred  uMserable  bullock  cars,  and  about  twelve 
thousand  hired  mules,  oi;ganizedin  brigades  of  sixty  each,  conveyed 
the  necessary  warlike  stores  and  provisions  to  the  armies ;.  when 
additional  succors  could  be  obtained^  it  was  eagerly  seiaed»  but  this 
was  the  ordinary  lunount  of.  transport,  and  all  his  magazines  in 
advance  of  Ljabon  were  so  limited  sod  nnranged  that  he  could 
easily  cany  them  off  or  destroy  :tbem  before  the  enemy»  . 

With  such  means  and  with  such  pr^>arations  was  the  defence  of 
P<»tugal  qndeitsken,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial 
observer,  that  amidst  so  many  difficulties,  and  with  such  a  number 
of  intricate  qombinations,  Xiord  Wellington's  situation  was. not  one 
in  which  a  General  could  sleep ;  and  that,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  fortune,iit  is  puerile  to  attribute  the  sucoess  to  aught  but 
his  talents  and  steel-hardened  resokitif^t 

In  the  foregoing  expoeition  of  the  political  and  military  force  of 
the  powers  brou^  into  hostile  contact,  I  have  only  touched^  and 
Ugbtly,  upon  the  points  of  most  importmoe^  designing  no  more^than 
to  indicate  the  sound  and  the  diseased  parts  of  eadi.  The  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  for  France  would  appear  to  be  the  absence 
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of  the  Emperor^ — the  erroneous  views  of  the  King^ — the  riraliy  of 
the  marshals^ — the  impediments  to  correspondence, — the  neoessitj 
of  frequently  dtspersmg  from  the  want  of  magazines^ — ^the  iniquitj 
of  the  cause,  and  the  disgust  of  the  French  officers,  who  ibr  the 
most  part,  spmled  by  a  rapid  course  of  victories  on  the  continent, 
could  not  patiently  endure  a  service  replete  with  personal  dangers 
over  and  ahove  the  ordinary  mishaps  of  war,  and  promising  little 
ultimate  reward. 

For  the  English,  the  quicksands  were— -the  memory  of  fonner 
failures  on  the  continent,— the  financial  drain, — ^a  powerful  and 
eloquent  opposition,  pressing  a  cabinet  so  timid  and  selfish  that  the 
General  dared  not  risk  a  single  brigade,  lest  an  accident  should 
lead  to  a  panic  amongst  the  ministers  which  all  Lord  Wellesley's 
vigor  would  be  unable  to  stem, — ^the  intrigues  of  the  Souza  party, 
and  the  necessity  of  persuading  the  Portuguese  to  devastate  their 
country  for  the  sake  of  defending  a  European  ctnuey — fiinally,  the 
babbling  of  the  English  newspi4>ers,  from  whose  columns  the  ene- 
my constantly  drew  the  most  certain  information  of  the  strength  and 
situation  of  the  army.  On  the  other  side,  France  had  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  while  her 
enormous  army  threatened  to  crush  every  <^ponent,  she  offered  a 
constitution,  and  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  people  that  it  was 
but  a  change  of  one  French  dynasty  for  another.  The  church 
started  from  her  touch,  but  the  educated  classes  did  not  shrink  less 
from  the  British  government's  known  hostility  to  all  free  institu- 
tions. What,  then,  remained  for  England  to  calculate  upon  ?  The 
extreme  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  invaders,  arising  from  the 
excesses  and  oppressions  of  the  armies,  the  chances  of  another  con- 
tinental war, — the  complete  dominion  of  the  ocean  with  all  its  at- 
tendant advantages, — the  recruiting  through  the  militia,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  conscription  with  two  links  in  the  chain  instead  of  one ; 
lastiy,  the  ardcH*  of  the  troops  to  measnro  themselves  with  the  c(m- 
querors  of  Europe,  and  to  raise  a  rival  to  the  French  Emperor. 
And  here,  as  General  Foy  has  been  at  some  pains  to  misrepresent 
the  character  of  the  British  soldiers,  I  -will  set  down  what  many 
years'  experiaace  gives  me  the  right  to  say  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
his  dreams. 

That  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  mora  robust  than  the  soldier 
of  any  other  nation,  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who,  in  1815, 
observed  his  powerful  frame,  distinguished  amidst  the  united  armies 
of  Europe ;  and  notwithstanding  his  habitual  excess  in  drinking, 
he  fiilistains  fatigue  and  wet,  and  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  witii 
incredible  vigor.  When  completely  disciplined, — and  three  years 
are  required  to  accomplish  this,^— his  port  is  lofty  «»d  his  movements 
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free ;  the  whole  world  cannot  produce  a  nobler  specimen  of  military 
bearing,  nor  is  the  mind  unworthy  of  the  outward  man.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  possess  that  presumptuoos  vivacity  which  would  lead 
him  to  dictate  to  his  commanders,  or  even  to  censure  real  errors, 
although  he  may  perceive  them ;  but  he  is  observant,  and  quick  to 
comprehend  his  orders,  full  of  resources  under  difficulties,  calm  and 
resolute  in  danger,  and  more  than  usually  obedient  and  careful  of 
his  officers  in  moments  of  imminent  peril. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness  in  battle  is  the 
result  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution  uninspired  by  moral  feeling. 
"Never  was  a  more  stupid  calumny  uttered!  Napoleon's  troops 
fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some  beams  of 
glory,  but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy;  no  honors  awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his 
name  to  the  applauses  of  his  countrymen ;  his  life  of  danger  and 
hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his 
heart  sink  therefore  ?  Did  he  not  endure  with  surpassing  fortitude 
the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults  in  battle  unmoved^ 
overthrow,  with  incredible  energy,  every  opponent,  and  at  all  times 
prove  that,,  while  no  physical  military  qualification  was  wanting, 
the  fount  or  honor  was  also  full  and  fresh  within  him? 

The  result  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  united  testimony  of 
impartial  writers  of  difierent  nations  have  given  the  first  place 
amongst  the  European  infantry  to  the  British ;  bat  in  a  comparison 
between  the  troops  of  France  and  England,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  admit  that  the  cavahy  of  the  former  stands  higher  in  the  estimsr 
tion  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


CbftTiMstar  of  Miguel  Al«Ya— Poitaipieso  goTemrnotit  demand  more  Snirli'li 
troopB— Lord  Wellington  reAiaes,  and  reproaches  the  Regency— The  fiietiooa 
conanct  of  the  latter— Character  of  the  Ilgnt  division — General  CrawAird  panaea 
the  Cofr— Hia  activity  and  akilfyil  arranffcmentfr-^lB  joined  by  Carrera— Skii^ 
miah  at  Barba  del  Pnerco— Carrera  invitea  Ney  to  deaert—Bomana  arrives  at 
head-quarters — Lord  Wellington  refnees  to  suooor  Ciudad  Bodriffo^Hia 
dedsion  vindicated — Crawi^ird^s  ability  and  obetinacy — He  maintains  ma  po- 
sition—Skirmish at  Alameda— Captain  KraQkenbeiig^s  gallantry— Skirmish  at 
Villa  de  Pueroo— Colonel  Talbot  killed— Gallantry  of  the  mnch  Captain 
Guaohe— Combat  of  the  Coa— Comparison  between  General  Picton  and  Gene- 
ral Crawford. 

In  resuming  the  thread  of  military  events,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  year,  because  the  British  opera- 
tioiis  on  the  frontier  of  Beira  were  connected,  although  not  con- 
ducted in  actual  concert  with  those  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  here  I 
deem  it  right  to  notice  the  conduct  of  Miguel  Alava,  that  brave, 
generous  and  disinterested  Spaniard,  through  whom  this  connection 
was  kept  up.  Attached  to  the  British  head-quarters,  as  the  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  Junta,  he  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  zealously  seconding  the  English  General.  But  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  he  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  as  he  was  too  frank  and  honest  for  intrigues,  his  inter- 
course was  always  honorable  to  himself  and  advantageous  to  both 
nations. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  February,  Ney  threatened  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  at  the  same  time  that  Mortier  menaced  Badajos,  and  that 
Hill  advanced  from  Abrantes  to  Portalegre.  Lord  Wellington 
immediately  reinforced  the  line  between  Pinhel  and  Guarda,  and 
sent  the  light  division  across  the  Coa,  to  observe  the  enemy's  pro- 
ceedings. The  Portuguese  Regency  were  alarmed,  and  demanded 
more  British  troops ;  but  Lord  Wellington  replied  that  the  numbers 
already  fixed  would  be  as  great  as  he  could  feed,  and  he  took  that 
occasion  to  point  out,  that  the  measures  agreed  upon  with  respect 
to  the  native  forces  were  neither  executed  with  vigor  nor  impar- 
tiality ;  and  that  the  carriages  and  other  assistance,  required  for  the 
support  of  the  British  soldiers  then  in  the  country,  were  not  supplied. 
These  matters  he  urgently  advised  them  to  amend  before  they 
asked  for  more  troops ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Regency,  in 
the  hope  of  rendering  him  unpopular  with  the  natives,  intimated  a 
wish  that  he  should  take  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  into  his 
own  hands,  he  informed  them  that,  although  he  advised  the  adop- 
tion of  severe  measures,  he  would  not  be  made  the  despotic  punisher 
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of  the  people,  while  th».  actaal  laws  were  suffidbent  for  the  pur* 
pose. 

When  Nej  first  appeared  before  Ciudad  IBodrigo,  aod  the  second 
corps  under  Mermet  was  at  Plaeeutia»  Lord  Wellington  was  oou' 
siderablj  embarrassed;  the  French  might  have  pfused  from  PW 
centia  across  the  Tagus  and  pushed  between  Hill  and  the  ariny.  in 
Beirayor  even  between  the  latter  and  Lisbon,  seeing  that  the  Por- 
tuguese government;  had  with  their  usual  apathy  neglected  the 
works  projected  for  opening  the  road  frxmx  Thoinar  to  Espinal ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  being  within  three  or  four  noarches  of  ih^  Tagus, 
Lord  Wellington  was  nine  marches  distaat  He  waa,  therefore;, 
forced  to  keep  a  keen. watch  upon  the  motion4  of  the  second  corps, 
and  to  have  his  own  troops  in  hand  to  withdraw  from  the  frontier, 
lest  the.  French  should  suddenly  cross  the  Tagps  ^  for  the  want  of 
good  information  was  now  and  for  a  long  time  auer  severely  felt. 
This  was  in  February ;  but  when  Del  Parque's  movement  from 
Qata  to  Badajos  occupied  the  attention  of  Mermet,*  and  that  Junot 
commei^ced  the  siege  of  Astorga,  the  repairs  of  the  road  to  Espinal 
being  also  in  a  forward  state^  his  situation  was  diiBTerent ;  the  Poi> 
tuguese  army  was  brought  up  to  Cea  and  Yiseu,  and  the  militia  in 
ihe  northern  provinces  were  ordered  to  concentrate  »t  Bi^aga  to 
guard  the  Tras  os  Monies. 

Ciudad  Bodrigo  being  soon  after  seriously  menaced,  Lord  Weir 
lington  sent  a  brigade ;  of  heavy  cavalry  to  Belmontc^  and  trans- 
ferred his  own  quarters  to  Cejerieo ;  for  he  contemplated  a  sudden 
incursion  into  Castile  with  his,  whole  army,  intending  to  strike  at  the 
French .  magazii^es  in  Salamanca.  But  when  he  considered  the 
fer^e  they  had  in  his  front,  which  could  be  also  reinforced  by  Kel- 
lermann's  and  Junot's  corps,  and  would  therefore  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Tormes,  he  relinquished  this  prqject,  and  confined  hia 
views  to  the  succor  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  if  occasion  should  offer 
without  detriment  to  the  general  plan  ^defending  Portugal  in  the 
lines.  The  conduct  of  both  the  Britiah  and  the  Portuguese  gov* 
elements  cramped  his  ezertionsn  The  resources  of  the  country 
were  not  brought  forward,  and  the  English  Creneral.  could  scarcely 
Qiaintain  his  actual  position,  much  less  advance ;  and  yet  the  Be- 
gency  treated  his  remonstrances  lightly,  exactly  following  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Spanish  CentralJunta  during  the  campaign  of  Talavera. 

Indignant  at  their  conduct^  he  told  them  that  ^  their  proceedings 
were  evaaive.and  fnyolous;  that  the  army  could  neither  move  for- 
ward nor  remain  without  food;  that  the  time  was  one  which  would 
not  admit  of  idle  or  bpllow  proeeedings^or  partiality,  or  neglect  of 
public  or  private  interests ;  that  the  resources  were  in.the  country, 
could  be  drawn  forth,  and  must  be  so  if  the  assistance  of  England 
»tl7. 
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i  desired ;  finally,  that  punishment  should  follow  disobedience, 
and,  to  be  effectual,  must  begin  with  the  higher  classes."  Then, 
issuing  a  proclamation,  he  pointed  out  the  duties  and  the  omissions 
of  both  magistrates  and  people,  and  bj  this  vigorous  inteiference 
procured  some  inmiediate  relief  for  his  troops. 

Meanwhile,  General  Crawfurd  had  commenced  a  series  of  re- 
markable operations  with  the  light  diyision.  His  three  regiments 
of  infantry  were  singularly  fitted  for  any  difficult  service ;  they  had 
been  for  several  years  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and,  being  carefully 
disciplined  in  the  peculiar  school  of  that  great  man,  came  to  the 
field  with  such  a  knowledge  of  arms,  that,  in  six  years  of  real  war- 
fare,  no  weakness  could  be  detected  in  their  system. 

As  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  Agueda  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  light  division  to  remain  without  cavalry  beyond  the  Coa  unless 
some  support  was  at  hand  nearer  than  Guarda  or  Celerico,  Craw- 
furd proposed  that,  while  he  advanced  to  the  Agueda,  Cole,  with 
the  fourth  division,  should  take  up  the  line  of  the  Coa.  But  that 
General  would  not  quit  his* own  position  at  Guarda;  and  Lord 
Wellington  approving,  and  yet  desirous  to  secure  the  line  of  the 
Coa  with  a  view  to  succor  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  brought  up  the  third 
division  to  Pinhel )  and  then  reinforcing  Crawfurd  with  the  first 
German  hussars,  (four  hundred  excellent  and  experienced  solders,) 
and  with  a  superb  troop  of  horse-artillery,  commanded  by  Captain 
Boss,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  outposts,  and  ordered  Pic- 
ton  and  Cole  to  support  him,  if  called  upon. 

In  the  middle  of  March  Crawfurd  lined  the  bank  of  the  Agueda 
with  his  hussars,  from  Escalhon  on  the  left  to  Navas  Frias  on  the 
right,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  following  the  course  of  the 
river.  The  infantry  were  disposed  in  small  parties  in  the  villages 
between  Almeida  and  the  lower  Agueda ;  the  artillery  was  at  Fort 
Conception,  and  two  battalions  of  Portuguese  ca^adores  which  soon 
afterwards  arrived,  were  placed  in  reserve,  making  a  total  of  four 
thousand  men  and  six  guns. 

The  French  at  this  period  were  extended  in  divisions  from  San 
Felices  to  Ledesma  and  Salamanca,  but  as  they  did  not  occupy  the 
pass  of  Perales,  Carrera's  Spanish  division  being  at  Coria,  was  in 
communication  with  Crawfurd,  whose  line,  although  extended,  was 
very  advantageous.  For  from  Navas  Frias  to  the  Douro,  the  Ague- 
da was  rendered  unfordable  by  heavy  rain,  and  only  four  bridges 
crossed  it  on  that  whole  extent,  namely,  one  at  Navas  Frias ;  one 
at  Villar,  about  a  league  below  the  first ;  one  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
and  one  at  San  Felices,  called  the  bridge  of  Barba  del  Puerco. 
While,  therefore,  the  hussars  kept  a  good  watch  at  the  two  first 
bridges  which  were  distant,  the  troops  could  always  conoentrato 
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under  Almeida  before  the  enemj  could  reach  them  from  that  side ; 
and  on  the  side  of  Barba  del  Puerco,  the  ravine  was  so  profound 
that  a  few  companies  of  the  ninety-fifth  were  considered  capable  of 
opposing  any  numbers.  This  arrangement  sufficed  while  the  Agueda 
was  swollen ;  but  that  river  was  capricious,  often  falling  many  feet 
in  a  night  without  apparent  reason.  When  it  was  fordable,  Craw- 
furd  always  withdrew  his  outposts,  and  concentrated  his  division, 
and  his  situation  demanded  a  quickness  and  intelligence  in  the 
troops,  the  like  of  which  has  seldom  been  known.  Seven  minutes 
sufficed  for  the  division  to  get  under  arms  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  night  or  day,  to  bring  it  in  order 
of  battle  to  the  alarm-posts,  with  the  baggage  loaded  and  assembled 
at  a  convenient  distance  in  the  rear ;  and  this  not  upon  a  concerted 
signal,  or  as  a  trial,  but  at  aU  times  and  certain. 

The  19th,  General  Ferey,  a  bold  officer,  desiring  either  to  create 
a  fear  of  French  enterprise  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
or  thinking  to  surprise  the  division,  collected  six  hundred  grena* 
diers  close  to  the  bridge  of  San  FeKces ;  and,  just  as  the  moon, 
rising  behind  him,  cast  long  shadows  from  the  xx>cks,  and  rendered 
the  lx>ttom  of  the  chasm  dark,  he  silently  passed  the  bridge  and, 
with  incredible  speed  ascending  the  opposite  side,  bayoneted  the 
sentries,  and  fell  upon  the  piquet  so  fiercely,  that  friends  and  ene- 
mies went  fighting  into  the  village  of  Barba  del  Puerco  while  the 
first  shout  was  still  echoing:  in  the  gulf  below.  So  sudden  was  the 
attack,  and  so  great  the  confusion,  that  the  British  companies 
could  not  form,  but  each  soldier  encountering  the  nearest  enemy, 
fought  hand  to  hand,  and  their  Colonel,  Sydney  Beckwith,  conspi- 
cuous by  his  lofiy  stature  and  daring  actions,  a  man  capable  of  ral- 
lying a  whole  army  in  fiight,  urged  the  contest  with  such  vigor  that 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  French  column  was  bcnne  back  and 
pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  descent. 

This  skirmish  proved  that  while  the  Agueda  was  swollen,  the 
enemy  could  gain  nothing  by  slight  operations ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  in  advance  of  the  (>>a,  because  the  want  of  money  had  re- 
duced the  whole  army  to  straits,  and  Crawfurd,  notwithstanding 
his  prodigious  activity,  was  unable  to  feed  his  division ;  wherefore, 
giving  the  reins  to  hia  fiery  temper,  he  seized  some  church-plate, 
with  a  view  to  the  purchasing  of  com.  For  this  rash  act  he  was 
rebuked,  and  such  redress  granted  that  no  mischief  followed ;  and 
fortunately  the  proceeding  itself  had  some  efiect  in  procuring  sup- 
plies, as  it  convinced  the  priests  that  the  distress  was  not  feigned. 

When  the  sixth  corps  agdn  approached  Ciudad  Bodrigo  in  the 
latter  end  of  April,  Lord  Wellington,  as  I  have  before  said,  moved 
Us  head<4|narter8  to  Oelerico,  and  Ganexa  took  post  at  St.  Martin 
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Trebcja,  ooeapyii^  the  pasa  of  Perales ;  bat  beiog  there  menaoed 
by  Kellermaan's  txxMips,  he  came  down  in  May  from  the  biUa  to 
Ituero  on  the  Asava  mer^  and  connected  his  left  with  the  light 
diyiaion,  which  was  then  posted. at  Gallegos  Espeja  and  Barba  del 
Pueroo.  Crawfurd  and  Jie  then  agreed  that,  if  attacked^  the  British 
should  concentrate  in  the  wood  behind  Espeja,  and  if  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  there,  should  unite  with  the  Spaniards  at  Nava 
d'Aver,  and  finally  retire  to  Villa  Mayor^  a  village  covering  the 
passage  of  the  Coa  by  the  bridge  oi  Seceira,  from  whence  there 
was  a  sure  retreat  to  Guarda. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Massena's, .  arrival  in  Spain  became 
known  to  the  allies ;  the  deserters,  for  the  first  time,  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  Emperor's  oomman^og  in  person,  and  all  agreed  tjiat 
serious  operations  would  soon .  commence*  No  good  information 
eottld  be  obtained ;  but,  as  the  river  continued  unfordable,  Craw- 
ford maintained  his  iposition  until  the  end  of  May,  when  certain 
advice  ci  ti^e  march  of  the  French  battering-train  was  received 
through  Andreas  Herrasta ;  and  the  1st  (^  June,  Ney,  descending 
upon  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  threw  a  bridge  on  trestles  over  the  Agneda 
at  the  eonveatof  Caridad,  two  miles  above,  and  a,  few  days  after- 
wards, a  second  at  Carboneras,  four  miles  below  the  fortress*  This 
concentration  of  the  French  troops. relieved  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal  from  danger ;  sixteen  regiments  of  militia  were  im- 
mediately brought  down  fix>m  Braganza  to  the  lower  Douro ;  pro* 
visions  came  by  water  to  Lsunego ;  the  army  was  enabled  to  subsist^ 
and  the  military  horizon  began  to  dear. 

The  8th,  four  thousand  French,  cavalry  having  crossed  the 
Agueda,  Crawfurd  concentrated  his  ibroes  at  Gallegos  and  Eapeja, 
and  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  wood  behind. the  last-named  vil- 
lage ;  and  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  Spain  was  overwhelmed, 
and  when  the  eye  could  scarcely  command  the  interminable  lines 
of  French  in  his  immediate  front,  that  Martin  Cart^xa  thought  fit 
to  invite  Marshal  .Ney  to  desert  I 

Nothing  coald  be  more  critical  than  Crawfurd's  position.  From 
the  Agueda  to  the  Coa  the  whole  country,  although  studded  with 
woods  and  scooped  into  hollows,  was  free  for  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  there  were  at  least  six  thousand  horsemen  andfifly  guns  within 
an  hour's  march  of  his  position.  His  right  was  at  Espcga,  where 
thick  woods  rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  an  enemy  until  dose 
upon  the  village,  while  wide  plains  behind  almost  precluded  hope 
in  a  retreat  before  the  multitude  of  French  cavah^  and  artillery. 
The  confluence  of  the  Azava.  with  the  Agueda  offered  indeed  some 
security  to  his  left,  because  the  channel  of  the  former  river  there 
bacame  a  chasm,  and  the  ground  rose  high  and  rugged  af  each  side 
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of  the  bridge  of  Marialvay  two  xoiles  in  front  <^  Grallegos.  Never* 
thel^ss,  the  bank  on  the  enemj'B  side  was  highest,  and  to  obtain  a 
good  prospect,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  posts  beyond  the  Azava ; 
moreover  the  bridge  of  Marialva  could  li«  turned  by  a  ford  below 
the  ^eonfluence  of  the  streams. 

The  10th,  the  Agueda  became  fordahle  in  all  parts,  but,  as  ^e 
enemy  occupied  himself  with  the  ^raising  o£  redoubts,  to  secure  his 
bridge  at  Carboneras,  and  with  other  preparations,  for  the  siege  of 
BodrigOj  Crawfiird,  trusting  to  his  own  admirable  arrangements,  and 
to  the  eurprising  discipline  of  his  troops,  still  maintained  his  danger- 
ous position.  He  thus  encouraged  the  garrison  oi  Cindad  Bodngo, 
and  protected  the  villages  in  the  plain  between  the  Azava  and  the 
Coa  firom  the  enemy's  foraging  parties. 

.  On  the  18th,  the  eigh&  corps  was  seen  to  take  post  at  San 
Felices  and  other  points,  and  aU  the  villages,  from  the  Sierra  de 
Francia  to  the  Douro,  were  occupied  by  the  French  aimj.  The 
2dd,  Julian  Sanchez,  breaking  out  of  Ciudad,  «ame  into  Gallegos* 
The  25th,  the  French  batteries  opened  against  the  fortress,  their 
cavalry  closed  ^upon  the  Azava^  and  Crawfiird  withdrew  his  outposts 
to  the  left  bank.  The  26th,  it  was  known  that  Herrasti  had  lost 
one  hundred  and  My  killed,  and  five  hundred  wounded;  and  the 
29th  a  Spaniard,  passing  the  French  posts,  brought  Carrera  a  note, 
containing  these  words:  ^ 0  venir  lue^o  /  Jutgol  lutgol  aseoarror 
estaplazaJ^  (^0^1  come,  now!,  now  I  now  I  to  the  succor  of  this 
place.")  On  the  Ist  of  July  the  gallant  old  man  repeated  his 
^Luego^  hiego^  luego,  por  idiimo  vez" 

•  MeanwhUe,  Lord.  Welhagton,  still  hoping  that  the  enemy,  by 
detaching  troops,  would  furnish  an  opportunity  <^  relieving  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  lemforced  Crawfurd  with  the  14th  and  I6th  light  dragoons, 
and  transferred  his  own  quarters  to  Alverca,  a  village  half-way 
between  Almeida  and  Gelerioo.  The  Spaniards  supposed  he  would 
attack,  and  Bomana,  quitting  Badc^s,  came  to  propose  a  combined 
movement  for  carrying  off  the  garrison.  This  was  a  trying  moment  I 
The  English  General  had  come  from  the  Guadiana  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  securing  Bodrigo^  he  had,  in  a  manner,  pledged  him^ 
self  to  make  it  a  point  in  Ms  own  operations;  hia  army  was  dose 
at  hand,  the  garrison  brave  and  distressed,  the  governor  honorably 
fulfilling  his  part.  To  permit  such  a  place  to  fall  without  a  blow 
struck,  would  be  a  grievous  disaster,  and  a  more  grievous  dishonor 
to  the  British  arms;  the  troops  desired  the  enterprise;  the  Span- 
iards demanded  it,  as  a  proof  of  good  faith;  the  Portuguese  to  keep 
the  war  away  from  their  own  country;  finally,  policy  seemed  to  call 
for  this  effort,  lest  the  world  might  deem  the  promised  defence  of 
Portugal  a  heartless  and  a  hollow  boast.    Nevertheless,  Bonuma 
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returned  without  hia  object  Lord  WeUington  absoltttety  refused 
to  venture  even  a  brigade,  aod  thua  proyed  himself  a  truly  great 
oommander,  and  of  a  steadfast  mind. 

It  was  not  a  single  campaign  but  a  terrible  war  that  he  had 
undertaken.  If  he  lost  but  five  thousand  men,  his  own  gOTemment 
would  abandon  the  contest ;  if  he  lost  fifteen,  he  must  abandon  it 
himself.  His  whole  disposable  force  did  not  exceed  fifty-six  thou* 
sand  men ;  of  these,  twelve  thousand  were  with  Hill,  and  one-half 
of  the  remainder  were  untried  and  raw.  But  this  included  all,  even 
to  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and  garrisons.  All  could  not,  however, 
be  brought  into  line,  because  Beynier,  acting  in  concert  with  Mas* 
sena,  had,  at  this  period,  collected  boats,  and  made  demonstrations 
to  pass  the  Tagus  and  move  upon  Ooria;  French  troops  were  also 
crossing  the  Morena,  in  march  towards  Estremadura,  which  obliged 
Lord  Wellington  to  detach  eight  thousand  Portuguese  to  Thomar, 
as  a  reserve ;  and  these  and  Hill*s  corps  being  deducted,  not  quite 
twenty*five  thousand  men  were  available  to  carry  off  the  garrison 
in  the  fiioe  of  sixty  thousand  French  veterans.  This  ^iterprise 
would  also  have  taken  the  army  two  marches  from  Gruarda,  and 
Coria  was  scarcely  more  distant  from  that  place:  hence,  a  division 
must  have  been  left  at  Gkiarda,  lest  Reynier,  deceiving  Hill,  should 
reach  it  first. 

Twenty  thousand  men  of  aU  arms  remained,  and  there  were  two 
modes  of  using  them :  1.  In  an  open  advance  and  battle ;  2.  In  a 
secret  movement  and  surprise.  To  effect  the  last,  the  army  might 
have  assembled  in  the  night  upon  the  Azava,  and  filed  over  the 
single  bridge  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  with  a  view  of  capturing  the  bat- 
tering train,  by  a  sally,  or  of  bringing  off  the  garrison.  But,  with* 
out  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  Massena's  information  was  so  good 
that  he  knew,  in  two  days  after  it  occurred,  the  object  of  Romana'a 
visit,  such  a  movement  could  scarcely  have  been  made  unobserved, 
even  in  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  and  certainly  not  towards  the 
end,  when  the  enemy  were  on  the  Azava. 

An  open  battle  a  madman  only  would  have  ventured.  The  army, 
passing  over  a  plain,  in  the  face  of  nearly  three  times  its  own  num* 
bers,  must  have  exposed  its  fianks  to  the  enemy's  bridges  on  the 
Agueda,  because  the  fortress  was  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bend  of  the  river,  and  the  French  were  on  the  convex  side.  What 
hope  then  for  twenty  thousand  mixed  soldiers  cooped  up  between 
two  rivers,  when  eight  thousand  cavalry  and  eighty  guns  should 
come  pouring  over  the  bridges  on  their  fianks,  and  fifty  thousand 
infantry  would  have  followed  to  the  attack?  What  would  even  a 
momentary  success  have  availed?  Five  thousand  undisciplined 
men  brought  off  firom  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  would  have  ill  supplied  the 
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ten  or  twelve  tlionsand  good  troops  lost  in'the  battle,  and  the  tem« 
porary  relief  of  the  fortress  vould  have  been  a  poor  oomp^uation 
for  the  loss  of  Portugal.  For  what  was  the  actual  state  of  afiaiis 
in  that  countiy?  The  militia  deserting  in  crowds  to  the  harvest, 
the  Regency  in  full  opposition  to  the  General,  the  measures  for  lay^ 
ing  waste  the  countiy  not  perfected,  and  the  public  mind  despond- 
ing I  The  enemy  would  soon  have  united  his  whole  force  and 
advanced  to  retrieve  his  honor,  and  who  was  to  have  withstood 
him? 

Massena,  sagacious  and  well  understanding  his  business,  <Hily 
desired  that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  He  held  back  his  troops, . 
appeared  careless,  and  in  his  proclamations  taunted  the  English 
General,  that  he  ^as  afraid! — ^that  the  sails  were  flapping  on  the 
ships  prepared  to  carry  him  away — ^that  he  was  a  man  who,  insen- 
sible to  military  honor,  permitted  his  alljr's  towns  to  fall  without 
risking  a  shot  to  save  them,  or  to  redeem  his  plighted  word!  But 
all  this  subtlety  failed;  Lord  Wellington  was  unmoved,  and  abided 
his  own  time.  ''If  thou  art  a  great  general,  Marius,  come  down 
and  fight!  If  thou  art  a  great  general,  Silo,  make  me  come  down 
and  fight!" 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  left  to  its  fate,  held  out  yet  a  little  longer,  and 
meanwhile  the  enemy  pushed  infantry  on  to  the  Azava;  Carrera 
retired  to  the  Dos  Gasas  river;  and  Crawfurd,  reinfi>rced  with  the 
sixteenth  and  fourteenth  light  dragoons,  placed  his  cavalry  at  Gri^ 
legos,  and  concentrated  his  infantry  in  the  wood  of  Alameda,  two 
miles  in  rear,  from  whence  he  could  fall  back,  either  to  the  bridge 
of  Almeida  by  San  Pedro,  or  to  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom  by  Villa 
Formosa.  Obsthiate  however  not  to  relinquish  a  foot  of  ground 
that  he  could  keep  either  by  art  or  force,  he  disposed  his  troops  in 
single  ranks  on  the  rising  grounds,  in  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  July, 
and  then  sending  some  horsemen  to  the  rear  to  raise  the  dust» 
marched  the  ranks  of  infantry  in  succession,  and  slowly,  within 
sight  of  the  enemy,  hoping  that  the  latter  would  imagine  the  whole 
army  was  come  up  to  succor  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  He  thus  gained 
two  days,  but  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy 
assembled  at  Marialva,  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  crossing  the  ford 
below  the  bridge,  pushed  at  full  speed  towards  Gallegos,  driving 
back  the  piquets;  the  enemy  then  passed  the  river,  and  the  British 
retired  skirmishing  upon  Alameda,  leaving  two  guns,  a  troop  of  the 
16th  and  a  troop  of  German  hussars  to  cover  the  movement  This 
rear-guard  was  scarcely  drawn  up  on  a  hill  half-cannon  shot  from 
a  streamlet  with  marshy  banks,  which  crossed  the  road  to  Alameda, 
when  a  column  of  French  horsemen  was  observed  coming  on  at  a 
charging  pace,  diminishing  its  firont  as  it  approached  the  bridge 
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but  resolute  to  pM6y  Mid  pfeserriBg  the  nuMt  perfect  ord^r,  noC- 
witlutaiMling  Bome  iwelKdirected  shots  iixwi  the  guns.  Oipteia 
Kraoehenberg,  of  the  hussars,  ftropoeed  to  ehai^  those  who  fizst 
came  orer,  bnt  the  English  officer  did  not  conceive  his  orders  wai^ 
ranted  it,  and  the  gallant  Gierman,  riding  fiill  speed  against  the  head 
of  the  advaneing  colomns  with  his  single  troop,  killpd  the  leading 
officers,  overthrew  the  front  ranks,  and  drove  the  whole  ba<^ 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  crossed  tiie  stream  at  other  points^  and  a 
squadron  coming  close  up  to  Alameda  was  drivoi  off  by  a  vottey 
iitMB  the  third  ca^adoros. 

This  skirmish  not  being  followed  up  by  the  enemy,  Crawfbid 
took  a  fresh  post  with  his  infimtry  and  guns  in  a  wood  near  F<^ 
Conception ;  his  eaHmliy,  reinforced  by  Julian  £i|mdiez  and  Carre- 
ra's  divisions,  were  disposed  higher  up  .on  the  Dos  Oasas,  and  the 
French  withdrew  behind  the  Azava,  leaving  only  a  piquet  at  Gair 
legos.  Their  marauding  parties,  however,  enterad  th^  villages  of 
Barquillo  and  Villa  de  Puareo  for  three  nights  successively,  and 
Crawfurd,  thinking  to  cut  them  ofl^  fonned  two  ambuscades,  one 
near  Villa  de  Pueroo  with  six  squadrons,  another  of  three  sqpiad* 
rons  near  Barquillo ;  he  also  placed  his  artillery,  five  companies  of 
the  ninety-fifth  and  the  third  ca^ores  in  reserve,  for  the  enemy 
were  again  in  force  at  Gallegos,  and  even  m  advance  of  it 

A  little  aiier  daybreak,  on  the  11th,  two  Flinch  parties  were 
observed,  the  one  of  infontry  near  Villa  de  Pueroo,  the  other  of 
cavalry  at  Barquillo,  and  the  open  country  on  the  right  would 
have  enabled  the  six  squadrons  to  get  between  the  infantry  in  ViOa 
de  Puerco  and  their  point  of  retreat ;  but  this  was  circuitous,  and 
Crawford  preferred  pushing  stra^bt  through  a  stone  indosure  as 
the  shortest  road.  The  inclosure  proved  difficult,  the  squadrons 
were  separated,  and  the  French,  two  hundred  strong,  had  time  to 
draw  up  in  square  on  a  rather  steep  rise  of  land,  yet  so  for  from 
the  edge  as  not  to  be  seen  until  the  ascent  was  gained.  The  two 
squadrons  which  first  arrived  galloped  in  upon  them,  and  the  chai^ 
was  rough  and  pushed  home^  but  foiled ;  the  troopers  received  the 
fire  of  the  square  in  front  and  on  both  sides,  and  in  passing  saw 
and  heard  the  French  Captain,  Gruache,  and  hissei^geant^najor 
exhorting  the  men  to  shoot  carefolly*  Scarcely  was  this  charge 
over  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  out  of  Barquillo,  and  the 
two  British  squadrons  having  re-formed,  rode  against  it,  and  made 
twenty-nine  men  and  two  officers  prisoners,  a  few  being  also  wound- 
ed. Meanwhile  Colonel  Talbot,  mounting  the  hill  wi<£  four  squad- 
rons of  the  fourteenth  dragoons,  bore  gallantly  in  upon  Ci^tain 
Guache ;  but  the  latter  again  q»ened  such  a  fire,  that  Talbot  hin^ 
self  and  fourteen  men  went  down  dose  to  the  bayonets,  and  the 
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Btout  Frenefamwi  made  |;oo<)  his  retreat  Crawfiird  tlien  retarned 
to  the  camp,  lu^ying  W^  thirty-two  tro<^>ers,  besides  the  Colonel, 
killed  or  wounided.in  this  unfortonate  affair. 

That  day  Ciudad  Bodrigo  Barrendered,  and  the  Spanish  troops, 
grieyed  and  irritated,  separated  from  the  light  division,  and  march- 
ing by  the  pass  of  Perales,  rejoined  Bomaaa.  Crawford  the  nas- 
sumed  a  fresh  po^dition^  a  ndle  and  a  half  from  Almeida,  and 
demanded  a  reinforcement  of  two  battalions.  Lord  Wellington 
replied  that  he  would  give  him  two  divisions  if  he  oould  hold  his 
ground,  but  that  he  oould  not  do  so,  and  knowing  the  temper  of  the 
man,  he  repeated  his  former  orders  not  to  fi^  he^fond  the  Coct, 

On  the  21st,  the  eoemj's  cayaliy  again  advanced.  Fort  Concept 
tion  was  blown  up,  and  Crawfurd  fell  back  to  Almeida,  apparentlj 
disposed  to  cross  the  Coa,  but  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 
Braving  the  whole  French  army,  he,  had  kept  with  a  weak  division 
for  three  months,  within  two  hours'  march  (^  sixty  thousand  men, 
appropriating,  the  resources  of  the  pkuns  entirely  to  himself;  and 
this  exploit,  only  to  be  appreciated  by  military  men,  did  not  satisfy 
}iis  fevei-fth  thirst  of  di^^etion.  Hitherto  he  had  safely  affronted 
a  superior  power,  and  forgetting  that  his  stay  beyond  the  Coa  was  a 
matter  of  sufferance,  not  real  strength,  with  headstrong  ambition, 
he  resolved,  in  defiance  of  reason  andc^  the  reiterated  orders  of  his 
General,  to  fight  on  the  right  bank. 

The  British  force  under  arms  now  consisted  of  four  thousand  in- 
&ntry,  eleven  hundred  cavalry,  and  six  guns,  and  his  position,  one 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  extended  in  an  oUiqae  line  towards  the 
Coa.  The  ci^valry  piquets  were  upon  the  plain  in  his  front,  liis 
right  was  on  some  broken  ground,  juid  his  left,  resting  on  an  unfin- 
ished tower  eight  hundred  yards^  from  Almeida,  was  defended  by 
the  guns  of  that  fortress ;  but  his  back  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
ravine  forming  the  channel  of  the  Coa,  and  the  bridge  was  more 
than  a  mile  distant  in  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

COMBAT   OF   THE   COA. 

A  stonny  night  ushered  in  the  24th  of  July.  The  troops, 
drenched  with  rain,  were  under  arms  before  daylight,  expecting  to 
retire,  when  a  few  pistol  shots  in  front,  followed  by  an  order  for 
the  cavalry  reserves  and  the  guns  to  advance,  gave  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach  i  and  as  the  morning  cleared,  twenty-four  thou- 
sand French  infantry,  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery  were  observed  in  march  beyond  the  Turones.  The  British 
line  was  immediatjaly  contracted  and  brought  under  the  edge  of  the 
ravine ;  but  meanwhile  Ney,  who  had  observed  Crawfurd's  false  dis- 
position, came  down  with  the  swoop  of  an  eagle*    Four  thousand 
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horsemen  and  a  powerful  artillery  swept  the  plaii ,  che  aSied  caTaliy 
gave  back,  and  Loison's  diTision,  coming  up  at  a  chaining  pace, 
made  towards  the  centre  and  left  of  the  position. 

While  die  French  were  thus  pouring  onward,  several  ill-judged 
changes  were  made  on  the  £nglish  side ;  part  of  the  troops  were 
advanoed,  others  drawn  hack,  and  the  forty-third  regiment  most 
unaccountably  placed  within  an  inclosure  of  solid  masonry,  at  least 
ten  feet  high,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road,  about  half-musket 
•hot  down  the  ravine,  and  having  but  one  narrow  outlet.  While 
thus  imprisoned,  the  firing  in  front  redoubled,  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  and  the  ca^adores  successively  passed  by  in  retreat,  and 
the  shiurp  dang  of  the  ninety-fiiUi  rifle  was  heard  along  the  edge 
of  the  plain  above.  A  few  moments  later,  and  the  forty-third  would 
have  been  surrounded,  if  here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  this  field, 
the  quickness  and  knowledge  of  the  battalion  officers  had  not 
remedied  the  faults  of  the  General.  One  minute  sufficed  to  loosen 
some  large  stones,  a  powerfiil  effort  burst  the  indosure,  and  the 
regiment,  re-formed  in  column  of  companies,  was  the  next  instant 
up  with  the  riflemen.  There  was  no  room  to  array  the  line,  no  time 
for  anything  but  battle ;  every  captain  carried  off  his  company  as  an 
independent  body,  and  joining  as  he  could  with  the  ninety-fiHh  or 
fifty-second,  the  whole  presented  a  mass  of  skirmishers,  acting  in 
small  parties  and  under  no  regular  command,  yet  each  confident  in 
the  courage  and  disdpline  of  those  on  his  right  and  left  i  and  all 
regulating  their  movements  by  a  common  discretion,  and  keeping 
together  with  surprising  vigor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  first  burst  of  French  soldiers. 
It  is  well  known  with  what  gallantry  the  officers  lead,  vrith  what 
vehemence  the  troops  follow,  and  with  what  a  storm  of  fire  they 
waste  a  fidd  of  battle.  At  this  moment,  with  the  advantage  cf 
ground  and  numbers,  they  were  breaking  over  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  their  guns,  ranged  along  the  sunmiit,  played  hotly  with 
grape,  and  their  hussars,  galloping  over  the  glacis  of  Almeida, 
poured  down  the  road  sabring  everything  in  their  way.  Ney,  de- 
sirous that  Montbrun  should  follow  this  movement  with  the  whole 
of  the  French  cavalry,  and  so  cut  off  the  troops  from  the  bridge, 
sent  five  officers  in  succession  to  urge  him  on ;  and  indeed,  so 
mixed  were  friends  and  enemies  at  the  moment,  that  only  a  few  guns 
of  the  fortress  durst  open,  and  no  courage  could  have  availed 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers.  But  Montbum  enjoyed  an 
independent  conunand,  and  as  the  attack  was  made  without  Masse- 
na's  knowledge,  he  would  not  stir.  Then  the  British  regiments, 
with  singular  intelligence  and  discipline,  extricated  themsdves 
from  their  perilous  situation*    Falling  back  slowly,  and  yet  stop* 
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ping  and  figbting  whenever  opportnnitj  offered,  thej  made  their 
way  through  a  rugged  country  tangled  with  vineyardfl,  in  despite 
of  their  enemies,  who  were  so  fierce  and  eager,  that  even  the  horse- 
men rode  in  amongst  the  inclosares,  striking  at  the  soldiers  as  thej 
mounted  the  walls  or  scrambled  over  the  rocks* 

As  the  retreating  troops  approached  the  river,  they  came  upon 
a  more  open  space ;  but  the  left  wing  being  harder  pressed,  and 
having  the  shortest  distance,  arrived  while  the  bridge  was  still 
crowded  and  some  of  the  right  wing  distant  Major  M'Leod  of 
the  forty-third,  seeing  this,  rallied  four  companies  on  a  hill  just  in 
front  of  the  passage,  and  was  immediately  joined  by  a  party  of  the 
ninety-fiflh ;  and  at  the  same  time,  two  other  companies  were  posted 
by  Brigade  Major  Rowan  on  another  hiU  flanking  the  road.  These 
posts  were  maintained  until  the  enemy,  gathering  in  great  numbers, 
made  a  second  burst,  when  the  companies  fell  back ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  right  wing  of  the  fifty-second  was  seen  marching  to- 
wards the  bridge,  which  was  stiU  crowded  with  the  passing  troops. 
M'Leod,  a  very  young  man,  but  with  a  natural  genius  for  war, 
inunediately  turned  his  horse  round,  called  to  the  troops  to  follow, 
and  taking  off  his  cap,  rode  with  a  shout  towards  the  enemy. 
The  suddenness  of  the  thing,  and  the  distinguished  action  of  the 
man,  produced  the  effect  he  designed ;  a  mob  of  soldiers  rushed 
after  him,  cheering  and  charging  as  ^  a  whole  army  had  been 
at  their  backs,  and  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  astonished  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  stopped  short  Before  they  could  re- 
cover from  their  surprise,  the  fifty-eecond  crossed  the  river,  and 
M'Leod,  following  at  full  speed,  also  gained  the  other  tide  without 
a  disaster. 

As  the  regiments  passed  the  bridge,  they  planted  themselves  in 
loose  order  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  artillery  drew  up 
on  the  summit,  and  the  cavalry  were  disposed  in  parties  on  the 
roads  to  the  right,  because  two  mike  higher  up  the  stream  there 
were  fords,  and  beyond  them  the  bridge  of  Castello  Bom ;  and  it 
was  to  be  apprehended  that,  while  the  sixth  corps  was  in  front,  the 
reserves,  and  a  division  of  the  eighth  corps,  then  on  the  Agueda, 
might  pass  at  those  places  and  get  between  the  division  and  Celerieo. 
The  river  was,  however,  rising  fast  from  the  rains,  and  it  was  im- 
possible  to  retreat  farther. 

The  French  skirmishers,  swarming  on  the  right  bank,  opened  a 
biting  fire,  which  was  returned  as  bitterly ;  the  artillery  on  both 
sides  played  across  the  ravine,  the  sounds  were  repeated  by  num- 
berless echoes,  and  the  smoke,  rising  slowly,  resolved  itself  into  an 
immense  arch,  spanning  the  whole  chasm,  and  sparkling  with  the 
whirling  fuses  of  the  flying  shells.    The  enemy  gather^!  fiuit  and 
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thiekl  J,  hifl  eolninns  were  disooyered  fonning  behind  the  high  rodL«y 
and  a  dragoon  was  sees  to  try  the  depth  of  the  etream  above ;  b«t 
two  shots  from  the  fifljHseoond  killed  horse  and  maoi  aad  the.caiv 
casses,  floating  between  the  hostile  bands,  showed  that  the  river 
was  impassable.  The  raonotonoiie  tones  of  a  French  druni  wene 
then  h^uxl.  The  next  instant,  the  head  of  a  noble  column  dark- 
ened the  long  narrow  bridge,  a  drummer  and  an  officer  in  a  splendid 
uniform  leaped  forward  together,  and  the  whole  rushed  on  with 
loud  cries.  The  depth  of  the  ravine  at  first  deceived  the  English 
soldiers'  aim,  and  two-thirds  of  the  passage  was  won  ere  a  shot 
had  brought  down  an  enemy ;  yet  a  few  paces  onwards  the  line 
of  death  was  traced,  and  the  whole  of  the  leading  French  section 
fell  as  one  man !  Still  the  gallant  column  pressed  forward,  biit.no 
foot  could  pass  that  terrible  line ;  the  killed  «id  wounded  rolled 
together,  until  the  heap  rose  nearly  even  with  the  parapet^  and  the 
living  mass  behind  melted  away  rather  than  gave  back. 

The  shouts  of  the  British  now  rose  loudly,  but  they  were  o^qfi- 
dently  answ^^d,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  a  second  columx^  more 
nujoeroua  than  the  first,  again  crowded  the  bridge.  This  time, 
however,  the  range  was  better  judged,  and  ere  half  the  distance  was 
won,  the.  multitude  was  again  torn,  shattered,  dispersed  and  slain ; 
ten  or  twelve  men  only  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  took  shelter 
under  the  rocks  at  the  brink  of  the  river.  The  skirmishii^  was 
then  renewed,  and  a  French  surgeon  coming  down  to  the  veiy  foot 
of  the  bridge,  merely  waved  his  handke^hief  and  commenced 
dressing  the  wounded  under  the  hottest  fire ;  nor  was  this  touching 
appeal  unheeded— every  musket  tamed  from  him,  although  his  stall 
undaunted  countrymen  were  preparing  for  a  third  attempt  The 
impossilMlity  of  forcing  the  passage  was,  however,  become  too  ap- 
parent, and  thb  last  effort,  made  with  feebler  numbers  and  less 
energy,  fisdled  almost  as  soon  as  it  a>nimenced-  i 

Nevertheless,  the  con^bat  was  unnecessarily  continued.  By  the 
French  aa  a  point  a£  honor,  to  cover  the  escape  of  thfise  who  bad 
passed  the  bridge.  By  the  English,  from  ignorance  of  their  objept 
One  of  the  enemy's  guns  was  dismantled,  a  powdernnagazine  blew 
up,  and  many  continued  to  £ftll  on  both  sides  until  about  four,  o'clock, 
when  a  heavy  rain  causing. a  momentary  cessation  of  fire,  the  men 
amongst  the  rocks  returned,  unmolested^  to  their  own  party,  the 
fight  ceased^  and  Craw^ird  retired  behind  the  Pinhel  river.  Forty- 
four  Portuguese,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  British,  including 
twenty-eight  officers,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  and  it  was  at 
first  supposed  that  Lieutenant  Dawscm  and  half  a  oon^any  of  the 
fiffy-seoond,  which  had  been  posted  in  the  unfinished  tower,  were 
also  captured;  but  that  officer  kept  close  until  the  evening  and 
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then,  with  great  iiitelligeneet  passed  all  the  enemy's  posts,  and 
crossing  the  Coa  at  a  ford,  rejoined  his  regiment. 

In  this  action  the'  French  lost  libove  a  tibonsand  men,  the  slang- 
ier at  the  bridge  was  fearfdl  to  behold ;  bnt  Massena  claimed  to 
have  taken  two  pieces  of  artillery^  and  it  was  trde,  for  the  gtins 
intended  to  arm  the  unfinished  tower,  near  Almeida,  were  lying  ' 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  buOding.  They,  however,  belonged 
to  the  garrison  of  Almeida,  not  to  the  light  division.  That  they 
were  not  mounted  and  the  tower  garrisoned,  was  certainly  a  great 
negligence ;  the  enemy's  cavaliy  could  not  otherwise  have  faUen 
so  dangerously  on  the  lefl  of  the  position,  and  the  after-investment 
of  Almeida  would  have  been  retarded.  In  other  respects,  ^e 
governor,  severely  censured  by  Crawfurd,  at  the  time,  ibr  not  open- 
ing his  fire  sooner  and  more  vigorously,  was  unblamable;  the 
whole  affair  had  been  so  mismanaged  by  the  General  himself,  that 
friends  and  enemies  were  mingled  tc^ether  from  the  first,  and  the 
shots  from  the  fortress  would  have  killed  both. 

During  the  fight.  General  Picton  came  up  alcme  from  PinheU 
Crawfurd  desired  the  support  of  the  third  division ;  it  was  refused, 
and  exdted  by  some  previous  disputes,  the  Grenerals  separated 
after  a  sharp  altercation.  Picton  was  decidedly  wrong,  because 
Crawfurd's  situation  was  one  of  extreme  danger ;  he  could  not 
retire,  and  Massena  might  undoubtedly  have  thrown  his  reserves, 
by  the  bridge  of  OssteUo  Bom,  upon  the  right  fiank  of  the  division, 
and  destroyed  it  between  the  Coa  and  the  Pinhel  rivers.  Picton 
and  Oawfnrd  were,  however,  not  formed  by  nature  to  act  cor- 
dially together.  The  stem  countenance,  robust  frame,  saturnine 
complexion,  caustic  speech,  and  austere  demeanor  of  the  first,  pro- 
mised little  sympathy  with  the  short  thick  figure,  dark  flashing 
ayes^qnick moyements;  and  fiery  temper  of  the  second;  nor  did 
they  ofien  meet  without  a  quarreL  Nevertheless,  they  had  many 
points  of  ressemblance  in  their  characters  and  fortunes.  Both  were 
inclined  to  harshness,  and  rigid  in  command;  both  prone  to  dis- 
obedience^ yet  exacting  entire  subnussion  from  inferiors ;  aind  they 
were  alike  ambitious  and  ci^aving  of  glory.  They  both  possessed 
decided  military  talents,  wer^  enterprising  and  intrepid,  yet  neither 
was  remarkable  for  skiU  in  handling  troops  under  fire.  This  also 
they  had  in  common,  that  bdth,  after  distinguished  services,  perished 
in'  arms,  fighting  gallantly,  and  being  cekbrated  as  genends  of 
division  while  living,  have,  since  their  death,  been  injudiciously 
spoken  of  as  rivalling  their  great  leader  in  weir. 

That  they  were  officers  of  mark  and  pretension  is  unquestionable, 
and  Crawlbrd  more  so  than  Picton,  because  th^  latter  never  had  a 
s^Murate  ctomnumd,  and  his  opportunities  were  necessarily  more  dr- 
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oniDscribed;  bat  to  oompara  eidier  to  the  Duke  of  Welliiigton 
displays  ignorance  of  the  men  and  of  the  art  they  profemed.  If 
they  had  even  comprehended  the  profonnd  military  and  political 
oombioations  he  was  then  condaoting,  dieonewonld  have  carefully 
avoided  fighting  on  the  Coa,  and  the  other,  fiw  from  refhsing,  wonkL 
have  eagerly  proffered  his  support. 


CHAPTER  V. 

8Hg:bt  openUons  in  OaUiola,  Cvtile.  the  AstniiM,  Sitremadiini,  and  AndalnM 
— B«yiuer  pcsses  the  Tagn^ia— Hill  makes  a  parallel  movement— Bomaiyi 
epreads  hia  troops  over  Estremadnra — Lord  Welling^ton  assembles  a  reserve 
•t  Thomai^^Critical  sitnatiou  of  Silveinir— Gaptaree  a  Bwiaa  battalion  at  Pnebla 
de  Senabrift— Romana's  1»>opa  defeated  at  Benveaid^^Lascy  and  Cntain 
Cockbam  land  troops  at  Mogtier,  bat  are  foroed  to  re-embark— Lord  'Welling 
ton^s  plan — How  thwarted-^ieffs  of  Almeida— Allies  advance  to  Frezadas — 
The  maffasine  of  Almeida  explodes— Treacherr  of  Bareiroa-^Town  sorrendeiB 
— Theifllies  withdraw  behind  the  Mondego— Fort  of  Aibaquerqne  rained  by 
an  explosion- Revnier  marches  on  Sabngal^  bnt  retnms  to  2«araa  Major — 
Napoleon  direots  Massena  to  advance — ^Description  of  the  coantry — Erroneous 
noUons  of  Lord  Wellington's  views  entertained  by  both  annies. 

Dviimo  the  siege  of  Qodad  Rodrigo,  an  expeditbn  sailing  from 
Conifia,  under  Porlier,  seized  Santona,  and  dismantled  that  and 
other  points  on  the  coast.  At  the  same  time  Mahi,  ccHuing  down 
from  the  Gallidan  mountains,  menaoed  Astorga>  and  a  detaidmient 
of  his  army  under  Toboado  Gil  occupied  Pueble  de  Senabria, 
acting  in  concert  with  Silveira.  Mahi's  movements  could  not  be 
well  opposed  by  either  Eellermann  or  Serras,  during  the  siege,  be- 
cause the  former  had  a  strong  detachment  in  Banos,  and  the  troops 
of  the  latter  were  spread  oyer  too  great  an  extent  of  ground ;  hot, 
when  the  place  fell,  the  eighth  ocMrps,  being  detached  beyond  the 
Tormes,  to  gather  provisions,  enabled  Serras  to  act  against  the 
Gallicians,  The  latter  were  then  driven  into  the  mountains,  and 
Toboado  Gil,  removing  his  stores  &om  Puebla  Senabria,  drew 
closer  to  Silveira,  in  expectadon  of  an  attack ;  but  Serras,  only 
placing  a  Swiss  battalion  and  six^  dragoons  at  Puebla,  fell  back  to 
Zamora,  and  the  eighth  corps  re-occupied  the  country  between  the 
Tonnes  and  the  Agueda. 

Meanwhile  Bonnet  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Sales,  and  entered 
Castropol,  on  the  frontier  of  Gallicia,  but  returned  to  Oviedo,  on 
hearing  of  the  expedition  to  Santona.  The  Spaniards  then  re-em- 
barked  for  Corufia ;  the  project  of  a  larger  anuament,  to  be  directed 
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against  Saatander  itself,  was  adopted,  and  Mahi  affirmed  that,  if 
more  ana  and  ammunition  were  sent  to  him  from  England,  he 
would  dear  the  plains  of  Leon,  as  far  as  the  £sla  river.  His  de- 
mands were  complied  with ;  Sir  H(Hne  Popham  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  naval  expeditions  against  the  coast  of  the  Astorias 
and  Biscay,  and  a  serious  interruption  of  the  French  communications 
was  planned,  but  never  realized. 

General  Rejnier  now  passed  the  Tagus  with  the  second  corps, 
but  it  appears  that  this  movement  should  have  been  executed  in 
June,  for  boats  were  collected  at  Barca  de  Alconete,  in  the  middle 
of  that  month ;  and  the  French  only  waited  for  a  detachment  from 
Andalusia,  when  Mendizabel,  taking  the  road  of  2^afra,  attacked 
that  detachment,  at  Los  Santos,  on  the  2dd,  and  Bejnier  immedi- 
ately moved  to  its  succor,  with  one  division  of  infantry  and  all  his 
cavalry.  At  this  period  the  insurrection  caused  by  Lascy's  expe- 
dition to  the  Ronda,  had  drawn  all  the  troops  of  the  fifth  corps  from 
Seville  to  that  side,  the  Duke  of  Aremberg  and  General  Remond 
had  fallen  back  behind  the  river  Tinto,  and  Copons  had  advanced 
to  collect  provisions  on  the  Odiel.  In  this  threatening  state  of 
affairs,  instead  of  returning  to  Merida,  Beynier  endeavored  to  sur- 
prise Imas,  at  Xeres  do  los  Cavalleroe,  and  failing  in  that,  pushed 
across  the  Morena  against  Ballesteros,  and  the  latter  being  at 
Campo  Frio,  beyond  Aracena,  and  ignorant  that  Imas  had  retreated, 
oould  only  save  himself  by  a  hasty  flight  across  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal. Meanwhile,  Lasc^  being  beaten  in  the  Bonda,  the  fiilhocHps 
retired  to  Seville,  D' Aremberg  and  Remond  re-occupied  Hnelva 
and  Moguer,  and  Beynier,  going  back  to  Merida,  reisumed  his  de- 
sign of  passing  the  Tagus.  His  boats  were  still  at  Alconete,  for 
the  Spaniards  had  neglected  this  opportunity  of  desti'oying  them ; 
but)  as  it  was  necessary  to  cover  die  operations  both  from  HilFs 
division  which  was  concentrated  at  Campo  Mayor,  and  from  the 
Portuguese  troops  behind  the  £lga  river,  a  strong  rear-guard  was 
placed  on  the  Ssdor  to  watcli  the  former,  and  the  French  division  at 
BaQos  advanced  to  Coria  to  awe  the  latter.  Reynier  then  quitting 
Merida  the  10th  of  July,  marched,  by  Tnixillo  and  Caceres,  upon 
Alconete  and  Almaraz,  and  effected  the  passage,  his  rear-guard  fol- 
lowing on  the  16th.  This  cautious  operation  saved  him  from  an 
attack  mediti^d  by  Hill,  who  had  received  orders  to  unite  with 
Romana,  and  drive  the  second  corps  bade,  with  a  view  to  gather  the 
harvest  for  the  victualling  of  Bad^jos  and  the  other  frontier  for- 
tresses. The  passage  of  the  Tagus  being  thus  effected  by  the 
French,  G^eral  HiU  made  a  parallel  movement,  which,  on  his  part, 
only. required  thirty-eix  hours;  and  meanwhile,  Lord  Wellington 
assembled  a  reserve  at  Thomar,  under  the  oommand  of  General 
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Leith,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  Portuguese  and  two  thousand 
British  infantry,  just  arriyed  from  England. 

Reynier  having  reached  Goria,  detached  a  force,  bj  Peralesi, 
upon  Sabugal,  but  recalled  it  when  he  found  that  Hill,  having 
crossed  the  Tagus  by  Villa  Velha,  was  at  Castello  Branco  on  the 
21st.  The  two  Generals  then  fao6d  eadh  other.  HiO,  joined  by  a 
strong  body  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  under  General  Fane,  encamped, 
with  sixteen  thousand  men  and  -eighteen  guns,  at  Sansedas,  just  in 
front  of  the  Sdbreira  Fonnosa ;  his  advanced  guard  was  in  C^tello 
Branco,  his  horsemen  on  the  line  of  the  Pto^ul ;  and  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese  infantry  was  posted  at  Fundao,  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication with  Guarda,  and  to  eoVer  the  Estrada  Nova.  Behind 
Hill,  Leith  occupied  the  line  of  the  Ze^ere,  and  thus  twenty^ir 
thousand  men,  besides  the  militia,  were  in  observation  between  the 
Estrella  and  the  Tagus. 

Beynier  first  made  dettionstratlons  on  the  sidiB  of  Salvatierra, 
but  being  repulsed  by  some  Portuguese  cavalry,  divided  his  forces 
between  Penamaoor  and  Zarza  Mayor ;  he  also  established  a  poet 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near 
the  mouUi  of  the  Rio  del  Monte ;  and,  by  continued  movements, 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  repass  the  'T^tgus,  or  to 
advance  upon  Sarceda^  or  to  join  Massena.  Meanwhile,  Ballech 
teros  returned  to  Atacena;  Imas  to  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros; 
O'Donnell  entered  Truxillo,  and  Oailod  de  Espafia  cut  off  the 
French  post  on  the  Bio  del  Monte.  Bomana  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  concentrate  his  troops  again,  for  Mortier  was  on  the  Gua* 
dalquivir,  with  a  view  to  re-enter  Estahemadura.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  armies  in  the  beginning*  of  August ;  but  Massena, 
when  assured  that  Beynier  had  crossed  the  Tc^s,  directed  ihe 
sixth  corps  and  the  cavalry  upon  Almeida,  which  led,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  combat  on  tiie  Coa,  during  whichr  Loison,  imagining 
the  governor  to  be  a  native,  pressed  him  to  desert  the  cause  of  the 
English — ^  that  vile  pwpkj  whose  obfett  toot  to  enslave  the  Poriu-' 


Lord  Wellington's  ^iuation  was  now  ciiticaL  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
furnished  the  French  with  a  place  of  arms :  they  might  disregard 
Almeida,  and  their  tardy  investment  of  it^  viewed  in  conjunction 
with  the  great  magazines  coUdcting  at  Ciudad  Bo^go,  indicated 
an  intention  of  so  doing.  Massena's  di8po6itk>ns  were  sudi  as 
rendered  his  true  designs  difficult  to  be  discovered.  The  sixth! 
corps  and  the  reserve  cavalry  were,  indeed,  arbutid  Almeida,  but; 
by  telegn^hic  intercourse  with  the  garrison,  it  was  known  that  the 
investment  was  not  real,  and  the  h^s  of  the  coltimns  pointed  Uv 
wards  Celerico.    Loison's  advanced  guard  was  in  Pinhdi  the  day 
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after  Grawfttrd's  aetion ;  the  second  corps,  divided  between  Zarza 
Major  and  Penanacor,  and  with  boats,  near  Alcantara,  on  the 
Tagus,  menaced  equally  the  line  of  that  river  and  the  line  of  the 
Zezere ;  and  it  was  as  likely  that  Massena  would  join  Beynier  as 
that  Beynier  would  join  Massena.  It  was  known  by  an  intercepted 
letter,  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  Beynier  to  invade  by  the  line  of 
Abrantes  while  the  fifth  corps  entered  the  Alemetejo,  and  Mas* 
sena  acted  by  the  valley  of  the  Mondego ;  but  as  Beynier  was  by 
the  same  letter  placed  under  Massena's  command,  and  the  fifth 
corps  was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  move  against  the  Alemtejo,  no 
certain  notion  of  the  enemy's  intention  could  1^  formed.  The  eighth 
corps  and  the  division  of  Serras  and  Kellermann,  being  between 
the  Tonnes  and  the  Esia,  might  break  into  the  northern  provinces 
of  Portugal,  while  the  sixth  and  second  corps  should  hold  the  allies 
in  check,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  sui^est  course ;  because  the 
taking  of  Oporto  would  have  furnished  many  resources,  stricken 
the  natives  with  terror,  dispersed  the  northern  militia,  opened  the 
great  coast-road  to  Lisbon,  and  enabled  Massena  to  avoid  all  the 
difficult  country  about  the  Mondega  The  English  General  must 
then  have  retired  before  tke  second  and  sixth  corps,  unless  he 
attacked  Ney ;  an  unpromising  measure,  because  of  the  enemy's 
strength  in  horse:  in  fine,  alt^ugh  Massena  was  dilatory,  he  had 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  men  and  the  mitiai  opwations 
in  his  power,  and  hard  Wellington  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  his 
movements. 

The  actual  position  of  the  allies  was  too  extended  and  too  fox^ 
ward,  yet  to  retire  at  once  would  have  seemed  timid ;  hence  Lord 
WelMngton  remained  quiet  during  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  July, 
although  the  enemy's  posts  were  thickening  on  the  Pinhel  river. 
The  2dth,  the  British  cavabry  advanced  to  Frexadas,  and  the  in- 
fantry withdrew  behind  the  Mondego,  except  the  fourth  division, 
which  remained  at  Guarda.  The  light  division  occupied  Celerico ; 
the  Other  divisions  were  posted  at  Penhancos,  Carapichina,  and 
Fomos ;  the  Portuguese  troops  were  a  day's  march  behind.  The 
sick  and  wounded  men  were  transferred  daily  to  the  rear,  and  the 
line  of  retreat  kept  free  from  encumbrance^  The  enemy  then 
made  a  demonstration  towards  St  Joa  de  Pesquera,  and  defeated 
some  militia  at  Foeboa,  on  the  Douro,  but  finally  retired  across  the 
Coa,  and,  afler  a  few  sldzmishes  with  the  garrison  on  the  Bd  of 
August,  lefl  the  communication  with  Almeida  again  free.  At  the 
same  time,  a  detachment  of  Beynier's  horse  was  encountered  at 
Atalaya,  near  Fundao,  and  beaten  by  the  Portuguese  cavalry  and 
ordenanca  with  a  loss  of  fifty  killed  or  taken,  after  which  the 
French  withdrew  from  Penfvoiacor. 
VOL.  XL  17 
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On  the  side  of  Gallicia,  KeUermaDn  adyanoed  fimn  BeneFcnte 
to  Castro  Contrijo,  and  detachments  from  Senas's  division  pene- 
trated towards  Monterey,  ordering  provisions  for  ten  thousand  men 
on  the  road  to  Braganza.  Silveira  then  marched  on  Senabria,  de- 
feated a  few  of  the  enemy's  cavahy  there  on  the  sixth ;  invested 
the  Swiss  on  the  7th ;  and^  on  the  10th,  obliged  them  to  capitnlale 
at  the  moment  when  Serras,  who  had  fbolishlj  left  them  there  and 
neglected  to  succor  them  in  time,  was  tardilj  coming  to  their 
reUe£  Five  hundred  men  and  an  eagle  were  takoi,  and  Silveira, 
who  did  not  lose  a  man,  thought  of  giving  battle  to  Senas,  bat 
Beresford  alarmed  at  ^  such  rashness  sent  him  imperative  orders  to 
retreat ;  an  operation  he  performed  by  abandoning  his  rear-guard, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  J.  Wilson,  and  which, 
being  closely  pressed,  was  saved  by  that  oflioer  under  circumstances 
of  -such  difficulty  that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Mar- 
shal. 

This  advantage  in  the  north  was  balanced  by  a  disaster  in  Estre- 
madura.  The  Spanish  generals,  never  much  disposed  to  respect 
Lord  Wellington's  counsels,  were  now  less  so  than  before,  from  the 
discontent  engendered  by  the  fidl  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo-  He  had 
pressed  upon  Bomana  the  policy  of  avoiding  battles ;  had  proenred 
permission  that  Campo  Mayor  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  place 
of  arms,  with  leave  to  retire  into  Portugal  when  overmatched  by 
the  enemy ;  and  he  had  shown  him  that  Hill's  departure  greatly 
augmented  the  necessity  of  caution.  Nevertheless,  Bomana  joined 
Ballesteros,  and,  as  their  united  force  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
sand in&ntiT  and  two  thousand  cavalry  besides  partidas,  the  Eng- 
lish Oeneral  immediately  foresaw  that  they  would  offer  battle,  be 
defeated,  and  lay  open  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Alemtejo ;  he, 
therefore,  directed  Hill  to  send  Madden's  brigade  of  Portuguese 
cavalry  to  their  assistance. 

Madden  reached  Campo  Mayor  the  14th,  but  Bomana's  ad- 
vanced guard  under  Mendizabel  had  been  defeated  on  the  11th  at 
Benvenida,  and  having  lost  six  hundred  men,  was  going  to  lay 
down  its  arms,  when  fortunately  Carrera  arrived  with  the  Spanish 
cavalry  and  disengaged  it;  the  whole  then  retreated  across  the 
Morena,  the'Monte  Molin  and  Fregenal,  but  the  French  pursued 
and  slew  or  took  four  hundred  more.*  The  following  day  Mortier 
entered  Zafra,  and  Bomana  retired  to  Almendralejos.  The  enemy 
did  not,  however,  press  this  advantage,  because  Lascy  with  three 
thousand  men  from  Cadiz,  convoyed  by  Ci^itain  Cockbum  of  the 
British  navy,  had  landed  near  Moguer  and  driven  the  Duke  of 
Aremberg  towards  Seville,  while  Copons  drove  Bem<md  npon  Za- 

*  Otptun  OMToPft  Detpatolieii. 
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lamea ;  and  although  the  French  soon  rallied  and  obliged  Las'cj  to 
re-embark,  Morder  was  withdrawn  towards  the  Morena,  and  Ro* 
mana  again  advanced  to  Zafra.  This  affair  at  Moguer  was  very 
contemptible,  but  the  tumid  nature  of  Cockbum's  despatches  on 
the  occasion  obtained  for  it  a  momentary  celebrity. 

It  would  appear  that  Massena  had  been  waiting  for  Mortier's 
movements  to  develop  his  own  plans,  for  on  the  day  that  the  latter 
entered  Zafra,  the  sixth  corps  formally  invested  Almeida,  and  Lord 
Wellington  immediately  bringing  up  the  Portuguese,  recrossed  the 
McMidego ;  the  British  being  at  Pinhel,  Frexadas,  and  Guarda,  and 
the  Portuguese  at  Gelerioo,  Govea,  Melho,  and  Trancoso.  Li  this 
situation,  expecting  a  vigorous  defence  from  Almeida,  he  had  good 
hopes  to  delay  the  enemy  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  when  the 
rains  setting  in  would  give  him  additional  advantages  in  the  defence 
of  the  country.  He  had  intended  to  keep  the  light  division  on  the 
Gabe^a  Negro  overhanging  the  bridge  of  the  C^  and  thus  secure 
a  communication  with  the  garrison,  or  force  the  French  to  invest 
the  place  with  their  whole  army.  Grawfurd's  rashness  marred  this 
plan,  and  he  himself  was  so  dispirited  by  the  action  on  the  24th, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  renew  the 
project  Yet  Massena's  tardiness,  and  the  small  force  with  which 
he  finally  invested  the  place,  led  Lord  Wellington  to  think  of 
assembling  secretly  a  large  and  chosen  body  of  men  behind  the 
Gabe^a  Negro,  with  the  view  of  suddenly  forcing  the  bridge  and 
the  fords,  and  taking  the  French  battering  train,  or  at  least  bring- 
ing off  the  garrison ;  but  while  revolving  this  great  stroke  in  his 
mind,  an  unexpected  and  terrible  disaster  broke  his  measures. 

SIEGB   OF  ALMEIDA. 

This  fortress,  although  regularly  constructed  with  six  bastions, 
ravelins,  an  excellent  ditch,  and  covered  way,  was  extremely  de- 
fective. The  ramparts  were  too  high  for  the  glacis,  and  firom  some 
near  ground,  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
might  be  seen.  An  old  square  castle,  built  on  a  mound  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  contained  three  bomb-proofs,  the  doors  of  which 
were  not  secure ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  damp  casemates 
in  one  bastion,  there  was  no  other  magazine  for  the  powder.  Gol- 
onel  Gox  was  governor,  and  his  garrison,  composed  of  one  regular 
and  two  militia  regiments,  a  body  of  artillery  and  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  men.* 

On  Uie  Idth,  the  trenches  were  begun  under  cover  of  a  false 
attack,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  (the  second  parallel  being 
commenced)  sixty-five  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  in  ten  batteries 

•  Oo1<mm1  Ck>s>s  Kazrative. 
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opened  at  onee.  Many  houses  were  soon  in  flames,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  unable  to  extinguish  them  ;  the  counter  fire  was,  how* 
ever,  brisltly  maintained,  and  little  military  damage  was  sustained. 
Towards  evening  the  cannonade  slackened  on  both  sides ;  but  jmt 
after  dark  the  ground  suddenly  trembled,  the  castle,  burBting  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  gave  vent  to  a  column  of  smoke  and  fire,  and 
with  a  prodigious  noise  the  whole  town  sunk  into  a  shapeless  min  I 
Treason  or  accident  had  caused  the  magazines  to  explode,  and  the 
devastation  was  incredible.  The  ramparts  were  breached,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  guns  thrown  into  the  ditch,  five  hundred  people 
were  struck  dead  on  the  instant,  and  only  six  houses  left  standing; 
the  stones  thrown  out  hurt  forty  of  the  besiegers  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  surviving  garrison,  aghast  at  the  horrid  oommotioa,  dis- 
regarded all  exhortations  to  rally.  Fearing  that  the  enemy  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  storm  the  ramparts,  the  governor  beat  to 
arms,  and,  running  to  the  walls,  with  the  help  of  an  artillery  offioer, 
fired  off  the  few  guns  that  remained ;  but  the  Frendi  shells  lell 
thickly  all  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  two  officers 
appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  with  a  letter  from  Maasena, 
offering  terms. 

Cox,  sensible  that  further  resistance  was  impossible,  stiU  hoped 
that  the  army  would  make  a  movement  to  relieve  him,  if  he  ccmld 
impose  upon  the  enemy  for  two  or  three  days ;  and  he  was  in  act 
of  refusing  the  Prince  of  Esling^s  offer,  when  a  mutiny,  headed 
openly  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  one  Bernardo  Costa,  aikl  secretly 
by  Jos6  Bareiros,  the  diief  of  artillery,  who  had  been  for  some 
time,  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  French,  obliged  him  to  yiekL 
The  remainder  of  the  native  officers,  disturbed  by  fear,  or  swayed 
by  the  influence  of  those  two,  were  more  willing  to  follow  than  to 
oppose  their  dishonorable  proceedings,  and  Costa  expressed  his 
resolution  to  hoist  the  white  flag.  The  governor,  seeing  no  ^medy 
by  force,  endeavored  to  procrastinate,  and,  being  ignorant  of  Ba- 
reiros' treason,  sent  him  to  the  enemy  with  counter  propositions. 
Bareiros  immediately  informed  Massena  of  the  true  state  of  the 
garrison,  and  never  returned ;  and  the  final  result  was  a  surrender 
upon  agreement  that  the  militia  should  retire  to  their  homes,  and 
the  regulars  remain  prisoners  of  war. 

While  the  treaty  was  pending,  and  even  after  the  signature  of 
the  articles,  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  the  French  bombarded  the 
place.  This  act,  unjustifiable,  and  strange  because  Massena's  aide- 
de-camp,  Colonel  Pelet,  was  actually  within  the  walls  when  the 
firing  commenced,  was  excused,  on  the  ground  of  an  errot  in  the 
transmission  of  orders ;  it,  however,  lasted  during  the  whole  nig^t, 
and  Cox  also  asserts  that  the  terms  of  the  capitnktion  with  respect 
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to  the  militia  were  violated.*  Pelet  indtgnantlj  denies  this,  affirm- 
ing  that  when  the  garrison,  still  amounting  to  three  thousand  men, 
perceived  the  Marquis  d'Aloma  amongst  the  French  generals,  the 
peatest  part  immediately  demanded  service,  and  formed  a  brigade 
under  General  Pamplona,t  and  the  truth  of  this  account  is  con- 
firmed by  two  facts,  namely,  that  the  arganil  militia  were  sent  in 
by  Masaena  the  next  day,  and  the  24th  Portuguese  regiment  did 
certainly  take  service  with  the  enemy  in  a  body,}  Yet,  so  easily 
are  men's  minds  moved  by  present  circumstances,  that  the  greater 
number  deserted  again,  when  they  afterwards  saw  the  allied  ar- 


Bareiros,  having  joined  the  enemy,  escaped  punishment,  but  De 
Costa,  being  tried,  was  afterwards  shot  as  a  traitor,  by  the  orders 
of  Marshal  Beresford.  His  cowardice  and  mutiny  merited  this 
chastiaement,  yet  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned  was  an 
explanatory  letter,  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  by  Cox,  while  a  pris- 
oner at  Verdun. 

The  explosion,  the  disappearance  of  the  steeple,  and  cessation 
of  fire,  proclaimed  the  misfortune  of  Almeida  in  the  allied  camp, 
but  the  surrender  was  first  ascertained  bv  Lord  Wellington  on  the 
29th,  when,  with  a  telescope,  he  observea  many  French  officers  on 
the  glacis  of  the  place.  The  army  then  withdrew  to  its  former 
position  behind  the  Mondego ;  and  while  these  things  were  passing 
on  the  Coa,  the  powder  magazine  in  Albuquerque,  being  struck 
with  lightning,  also  exploded  and  killed  four  hundred  men.  Key- 
nier,  after  several  demonstrations  towards  Castello  Branco,  in  one 
of  which  he  lost  a  squadron  of  horse,  now  suddenly  reached  Sabu- 
gal  the  1st  of  September ;  and  as  the  British  piquets  oh  the  Finhel 
were  attacked  the  following  day  by  the  horsemen  of  the  sixth  corps, 
the  enemy's  plans  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  execution.  Lord  Wel- 
lington therefore  transferred  his  quarters  to  Govea,  withdrew  his 
inf^try  behind  Celerico,  and  fixed  his  cavalry  at  that  place  with 
posts  of  observation  at  Guarda  and  at  Trancoso.  Reynier,  how- 
ever, suddenly  returned  to  Zarza  Mayor,  and,  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  again  involved  the  French  projects 
in  obscurity. 

Massena  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  feeding  his  forces, 
and  he  seemed  at  first  either  disinclined  to  commence  £he  invasion 
or  undecided  as  to  the  mode.  Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
surrender  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Almeida  had  only  resisted  for  ten 
days,  the  French  army  was  still  behind  the  Coa,  and  it  would  seem 

*  Justifioation  of  Colonel  W.  Cox. 
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by  a  second  intercepted  letter,  dictated  by  Napoleon,  in  September, 
that  he  expected  ftirther  inaction.  "Lord  Wellington,"  he  ob- 
served to  Massena,  "  has  only  eighteen  thousand  men.  Hill  has  only 
six  thousand ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  English  can  balance  sixty  thousand  French,  if  the 
latter  do  not  trifle,  but  fall  boldly  on  after  having  well  oburved  where 
the  Now  mojf  be  given.  You  have  twelve  thousand  cavalry,  and 
four  times  as  much  artillery  as  is  necessary  for  Portugal  Leave 
six  thousand  cavalry  and  a  proportion  of  guns  between  Ciudad  Ro- 
rigo,  Alcantara  and  Salamanca,  and  with  the  rest  oonmience  opera- 
tions. The  Emperor  is  too  distant,  and'  the  positions  of  the  enemy 
change  too  often,  to  direct  how  you  should  attack ;  but  it  is  certain 
that^the  utmost  force  the  English  can  muster,  including  the  troops 
at  Cadiz,  will  be  twenty-eight  thousand  men."  This  letter  was 
accurate  as  to  the  numbers  oif  the  English  army,  but  Napoleon  was' 
ignorant  how  strongly  Lord  Wellington  was  thrusting  Portugal  for- 
ward in  the  press. 

Massena  had  commenced  the  invasion  before  these  instructions 
reached  him ;  and  to  understand  his  operations  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  conducted. 
The  advanced  positions  of  the  allies  extended  from  Almeida  over 
the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  by  Guarda  to  Fundao,  Sarzedas  and  Castello 
Branco ;  no  enemy  could  penetrate  that  line  unless  by  force,  and  a 
serious  attack  on  any  one  point  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  gradual 
retreat  of  the  whole,  in  concentric  directions,  towards  the  Lines. 
But,  if  Guarda  were  evacuated,  the  enemy  while  menacing  Celerico, 
could  move  either  by  Belmonte  or  Covilhao  and  separate  Greneral 
Hill  ftt>m  Lord  Wellington,  the  distance  between  those  generals 
being  twice  as  great  as  the  enemy's  perpendicular  line  of  march 
would  be.  To  balance  this  disadvantage,  the  road  from  Covilhao 
was  broken  up,  a  Portuguese  brigade  was  placed  in  Fundao,  and 
Greneral  Leith's  corps  were  stationed  at  Thomar,  between  two 
intrenched  positions,  which  formed  the  second  temporary  line  of 
resistance.  The  fii^t  of  those  positions  was  behind  the  Zezere, 
extending  from  the  Barca  de'  Codies  to  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Tagus ;  the  second  behind  the  Alva,  a  strong  and  swift 
stream  descending  from  the  Estrella  and  falling  into  the  Mondego 
some  miles  above  Coimbra.  Both  were  strong,  the  rivers  deep  and 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  Sierra  de  Murcello  closely  hugs  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alva. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  Portuguese  militia,  now  form- 
ing the  second  line  of  Zezere  under  Leith,  had  been  kept  in  winter 
quarters,  although  with  danger  to  the  defence  of  the  country ;  but 
Uie  destitute  state,  with  respect  to  money,  in  which  the  English 
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ministers  kept  Lord  Wellingtony  prevented  him  from  being  able  to 
bring  these  troops  into  the  field  until  the  last  moment. 

Hill's  line  of  retreat  from  Sarzedas  to  the  Zezere  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  from  that  river  to  the  Alva,  there  was  a  military 
road  constructed  through  the  mountains  to  EspinhaL  But  the 
country  from  Gelerioo  to  the  Murcella,  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles,  is  one  long  defile,  lying  between  the  Sierra  Estrella  and  the 
Mondego ;  and  the  ridge  upon  which  Celerico  stands,  being  a  shoot 
from  the  Estrella,  and  encircled  by  a  sweep  of  the  Mondego,  closes 
this  defile  in  front.  In  like  manner  the  Sierra  Murcella,  covered 
by  the  Alva  river,  closes  it  in  the  rear,  and  the  intermediate  parts 
are  but  a  succession  of  smaller  streams  and  lower  ridges.  The 
principal  road  was  repaired  and  joined  to  the  road  of  Espinhal,  and 
a  branch  was  also  carried  across  the  Mondego  to  Ck>imbra.  Thus 
an  internal  communication  was  established  for  the  junction  of  aU 
the  corps.  Nevertheless,  between  Celerico  and  the  Alva,  the  coun- 
try was  not  permanently  tenable  ;  because,  from  Guarda  and  Co- 
vilhao,  there  were  roads  over  the  Estrella  to  Gouvea,  Cea,  and 
Gallices,  towns  in  rear  of  Celerico ;  and  the  enemy  could  also  turn 
the  whole  tract  by  moving  through  Trancoso  and  Yiseu,  and  so 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego  to  Coimbra. 

Lord  Wellington  keeping  the  head  of  his  army  one  march  behind 
Celerico,  in  observation  of  the  routes  over  the  Estrella,  and  his 
rear  dose  to  the  Alva,  was  master  of  this  line  of  retreat ;  and  as 
the  Mondego  was  fordable  in  summer  and  bridged  at  several  points, 
he  could  pass  it  by  a  fiank  movement  in  a  few  hours.  Now  the 
right  bank  was  also  one  great  defile,  lying  between  the  river  and 
the  Sierra  de  Alcoba  or  Caramula.  This  mountain,  stretching  with 
some  breaks  from  the  Douro  to  Coimbra,  separates  the  valley  of  the 
Mondego  from  the  coast  line ;  and  in  approaching  Coimbra  it  sends 
out  a  lofty  transverse  shoot,  called  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  exactly  in 
a  line  with  the  Sierra  de  Murcella,  and  barring  the  way  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mondego  in  the  same  manner  that  the  latter 
Sierra  bars  it  on  the  left  bank.  Moreover  this  route  to  Coimbra 
was  the  worst  in  Portugal,  and  crossed  by  several  deep  tributaries 
of  the  Mondego,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the  Crtz  and 
Dao.  The  Vouga,  however,  opened  a  passage  through  the  Alcoba 
near  Yiseu,  and  that  way  the  French  could  gain  ^e  great  road 
from  Oporto^  and  so  continue  their  movement  upon  Coimbra. 

Such  being  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego,  the  weak- 
est point  was  obviously  towards  the  Estrella,  and  Lord  Wellington 
kept  the  mass  of  his  forces  there.  Massena  was  ill-acquainted  with 
the  military  features,  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras;  indeed,  so  secretly  and  drcumspecUy  had  those  works 
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been  carried  on,  that  onlj  vagiie  mmon  of  their  existence  readied 
the  bulk  of  the  English  arm j.  Nay,  the  Portngnese  goTemment 
and  British  euToy,  although  aware  dc^nsive  woi^  were  oonstruckr 
ing,  knew  not  their  nature,  and  imagined,  until  the  last  moment, 
that  the  intrenchments  immediatelj  round  Lisbon  were  the  lines  I 
Many  British  officers  laughed  at  the  noti<m  of  remaining  in  Portu- 
gal, and  the  major  part  supposed  the  campaign  on  the  frantier  to 
be  only  a  decent  doak  to  coyer  the  shame  of  an  embarication.  In 
England  the  opposition  asserted  that  Lord  Wellington  would  em- 
bark ;  the  Portuguese  dreaded  it;  the  French  army  universally 
believed  it ;  and  the  British  ministers  seem  to  have  entertained  the 
same  opinion,  for  at  this  time  an  officer  of  engineers  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon, whose  instructions,  received  personally  from  Lord  Liverpool, 
were  unknown  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  commenced  thus : — **  Am  ii 
iiprobaUe  that  the  arm^  mU  embark  in  Sq^tember." 
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THIBD  INYASIOK  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Masbena's  command  extended  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  Almeida  to  Burgos ;  and  the  number  of  his 
troops  present  under  anns  exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men.  From  these,  however,  must  be  deducted  thirteen  thousand 
in  the  Asturias  and  proTinoe  of  Santander,  four  thousand  in  the 
govemm^t  of  Yalladolid,  eight  thousand  under  Serras  at  Zamora 
and  Benevente,  and  lastly,  the  reserve  of  Bayonne  under  General 
Drouet,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  which,  organised  as  a  ninth  corps, 
entered  Spain  in  August,  and  was  replaced  at  Bayonne  by  a  fr^ 
reserve  under  Genentl  Gafiarelli.  Thus,  the  active  army  of  inva- 
sion did  not  much  exceed  seventy  thousand;  and  as  eveiy  man, 
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combatant  or  non-combatant^  is  borne  on  the  strength  of  a  French 
army,  not  more  than  My-fiye  thousand  infantry  and  about  eight  thou- 
sand horsemen  were  with  the  eagles.  The  ninth  corps  had,  how- 
ever, orders  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  Prince  of  Esling,  and  the 
void  thus  left  at  Burgos  and  Yalladolid  was  supplied  by  sixteen 
thousand  of  the  Young  Guard. 

This  arrangement  shows  how  absurdly  Napoleon  has  been 
called  a  rash  warrior,  and  one  never  thinking  of  retreat  No  man 
ever  made  bolder  marches,  but  no  man  ever  secured  his  base  with 
more  care.  Here,  he  would  not  suffer  any  advance  to  fresh  con- 
quests until  his  line  of  communication  had  been  strengthened  with 
three  additional  fortresses,  namely,  Astorga,  Ciudad,  and  Almeida ; 
and  while  he  employed  sixty-five  thousand  men  in  the  invasion  of 
Portugal,  he  kept  more  thim  eighty  thousand  in  reserve.  Thus, 
even  Uie  total  loss  of  the  army  destined  to  make  what  is  technically 
termed  a  "  point "  upon  Lisbon,  would,  as  a  mere  military  disaster, 
have  scarcely  shaken  his  hold  of  Spain. 

Massena's  instructions  were  to  convert  Ciudad  Bodrigp  and  Al- 
meida into  places  of  arms  for  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  and  to  move 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus  against  Lisbon  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. But  either  thinking  his  force  too  weak  to  act  upon  two 
lines  at  the  same  time,  or  trusting  to  the  co-operation  of  Soult's 
army  from  Andalusia,  he  relinquished  the  Alemtejo,  looking  only 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus ;  and  hence,  as  the  experience 
of  Junot's  march  in  1807  warned  him  of  the  Sobreira  mountains, 
his  views  were  confined  to  the  three  roads  of  BeUnonte,  Celerico, 
and  Yiseu. 

The  strength  of  the  positions  about  the  Alva  was  known  to  him, 
as  were  also  the  measures  taken  to  impede  a  descent  from  Covil- 
hao  to  £spinhal ;  but  Aloma,  Pamplona,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
in  the  French  camp,  with  a  singular  ignorance,  asserted  that  the 
road  by  Yiseu  and  Coimbra  was  easy,  and  that  no  important  posi- 
tion covered  the  latter  town.*  The  French  Greneral,  thus  deceived, 
resolved  suddenly  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  distribute  thirteen 
days'  bread  to  the  soldiers,  and  pour  in  one  solid  mass  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  not  doubting  to  reach  Coimbra  before 
General  Hill  could  join  Lord  Wellington. 

In  pursuance  of  this  project  the  three  corps  were  directed  to 
concentrate  on  the  16th  of  September ;  ReyniePs  at  Guarda,  Ney's 
and  the  heavy  cavalry  at  Ma^al  da  Chao,  and  Junot's  at  Pinhel. 
By  this  disposition  all  three  roads  were  alike  menaced,  and  the 
alUes  being  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  ultimate  object,  Massena 
hoped  to  gain  one  march ;  a  great  thing,  seeing  that  from  Coimbra 

*  Not«  by  Generftl  PeUt.    Vido  Victoireg  et  Conqndtes  det  FraDQaiB,  voL  zl. 
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he  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  whereas  Hill's  distance 
from  that  town  was  longer.  To  coyer  the  real  object  with  more 
care,  and  to  keep  Hill  as  long  as  possible  at  Sarzedas,  the  French 
General  cansed  Guarda  to  be  seized  on  the  12th  by  a  detachment, 
which  withdrew  again  immediatelj,  as  if  it  were  only  a  continuation 
of  the  former  feints ;  and  meanwhile  Hejnier,  having  first  ascer- 
tained that  Mortier  was  at  Monasterio,  threatening  Estremadura, 
suddenly  destroyed  the  boat-bridge  at  Alcantara,  and  marched 
towards  Sabugal. 

On  the  13th,  the  allies  re-established  their  post  at  Guarda ;  on 
the  15th,  it  was  again  driven  awaj  bj  a  considerable  mass  of  the 
enemj,  and  retired  up  the  side  of  the  Estrella ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  cavalry  in  front  of  Celerico  was  forced  back  in  the  centre,  and 
the  post  at  Trancoso  chased  towards  Mongualde  on  the  left.  Lord 
Wellington  then  felt  assured  that  the  invasion  was  at  last  in  serious 
progress ;  and  having  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  troops 
in  Guarda  were  of  Reynier's  corps,  despatched  his  final  orders  for 
Hill  and  Leith  to  concentrate  on  the  Alva. 

On  the  16th,  Beynier  descended  from  Guarda  to  the  plains 
bordering  the  Mondego,  and  being  there  joined  by  the  sixth  corps 
and  Montbrnn's  horsemen,  the  whole  passed  the  river,  and,  push- 
ing through  Celerico,  drove  back  the  cavalry  posts  of  the  iJlies  to 
the  village  of  Gorti^o ;  but  there,  the  first  German  hussars  turning, 
overthrew  the  leading  squadrons,  and  made  some  prisoners.  Near 
CortiQo  the  road  branched  off  to  the  bridge  of  Fomos  and  to  Gou- 
vea,  and  a  French  brigade  took  the  latter  to  cover  the  march  of  the 
main  body  which  made  for  Fomos.  This  feint  was  however  closely 
watched,  for  there  is  a  custom,  peculiar  to  the  British  army,  of 
sendmg  mounted  officers  singly  to  observ6  the  enemy's  motions ; 
and  such  is  their  habit,  they  wUl  penetrate  through  the  midst  of 
his  cantonments,  cross  the  line  of  his  movement,  and  hover,  just 
out  of  musket-shot,  for  whole  days  oit  the  skirts  of  his  columns, 
until  they  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  numbers  and  the  true  direc- 
tion of  his  march.  Colonel  Waters,  one  of  these  exploring  officers, 
being  close  on  the  left  of  Reynier's  troops  during  this  day,  reported 
their  movements,  and  in  the  evening,  leading  some  of  the  German 
cavaliy  behind  the  enemy,  took  several  prisoners  and  the  baggage 
of  a  general. 

As  the  French  movements  were  now  decided,  Lord  Wellington 
directed  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  divisions  upon  the  Alva;  with- 
drew his  heavy  cavalry  from  the  front,  and  placed  the  light  divi- 
sion at  St.  Romao,  in  the  Estrella,  to  cover  the  head-quarters, 
which  were  transferred  that  night  to  Cea. 

The  17th,  the  whole  of  the  second  and  sixth  corps  were  observed 
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to  pass  the  bridge  of  Fornos,  and  the  advanced  guard  approached 
Mongualde.  But  the  eighth  corps  still  kept  the  road  leading 
towards  Oporto,  for  ten  thousand  militia  of  the  northern  provinces, 
forming  the  brigade  of  Trant,  T.  Wilson,  and  Miller,  had  been  col- 
lected upon  the  Douro  to  haittss  the  enemy's  right  flank  and  rear ; 
and  Trant,  with  about  three  thousand,  was  already  at  Moimenta 
de  Beira,  in  the  defiles  leading  through  the  hills  to  Lamego.  The 
country  between  the  Coa  and  Coimbra,  on  both  sides  the  Mondego, 
had  been  before  laid  waste,  the  mills  were  destroyed,  the  ordenanza 
were  in  arms,  and  the  helpless  population  hidden  amongst  the  high- 
est mountains. 

On  the  18th,  the  French  advanced  guard  reached  the  deserted 
city  of  Yiseu.  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  immediately  passed 
the  Mondego  at  Fosdao,  and  took  post  beyond  the  Criz;  and  Gen- 
eral Pakenham,  with  a  brigade  of  the  first  division,  entered  Coimbra 
to  protect  it  from  the  enemy's  scouting  parties.  On  the  19th,  Cap- 
tain Somers  Cocks,  a  very  gallant  and  zealoos  officer,  command- 
ing the  cavalry  post  which  had  been  driven  from  Guarda,  came 
down  from  the  Estrella,  and  following  the  enemy  through  Celerioo, 
ascertained  that  neither  sick  men  nor  stores  were  lefl  behind ;  hence 
it  was  evident  that  Massena,  relinquishing  his  communications,  had 
thrown  his  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  pares,  baggage  and  hospital 
wagons,  in  one  mass,  upon  the  worst  road  in  PortugaL 

The  allies  were  now  in  motion  to  cross  the  Mondego^  when  a 
false  report,  that  the  enemy  was  agam  on  the  left  bank,  arrested 
the  general  movement.  The  next  day,  the  truth  being  known,  the 
third,  fourth  and  light  divisions,  and  the  British  caval^  passed  the 
river  at  Pena  Cova,  Olivarez,  and  other  places;  the  Ught  division 
moved  to  Mortagao  in  support  of  Pack;  the  third  and  fourth  entered 
the  villages  between  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  and  Mortagao,  and  the 
horsemen  occupied  a  plain  between  the  light  division  and  Pack's 
brigade.  But  the  eighth  corps  pointed  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Vouga,  and  it  was  still  doubtful  whether  Massena  would  not  that  way 
gain  the  main  road  from  Oporto  to  Coimbra.  General  Spencer,  with 
the  first  division,  therefore,  marched  upon  Milheada,  and  Trant  was 
directed  to  join  him  by  a  march  through  San  Pedro  de  Sul  to  Sardao. 
Meanwhile  Leith  arrived  on  the  Alva,  and  General  Hill  was  only 
one  march  behind;  for  having  discovered  Reynier's  movements  on 
the  12th,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  intelligence  that  all  the 
French  boats  on  the  Tagus  had  been  destroyed,  he,  with  a  ready 
decision,  anticipating  Lord  Wellington's  orders,  directed  his  artiUery 
by  Thomar,  and  putting  his  troops  in  motion  that  evening,  reached 
Espisnal  on  the  20th.  There  he  was  joined  by  General  Leoor, 
who»  with  equal  vigor  and  judgment,  had  brought  the  Portugueso 
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brigade^  bj  Icmg  marebefl,  from  Fundao.  On  the  2l8t,  Hill  arrived 
on  the  Alva,  and  poshed  his  cavalry  in  observation  bejond  that 
river.  Thaa  the  two  corps  of  the  aUied  army  were  anited  on  the 
same  day  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  entered  Yisen;  and 
although  the  French  horsemen  were  on  the  Oris,  the  bridges  had 
been  destroyed  by  Pack,  and  the  project  of  surprising  Coimbra 
was  baffled. 

Neither  had  Massena  failed  to  experience  other  evil  consequences 
from  his  fidse  movement  He  had  been  obliged  to  repair  the  road 
from  day  to  day  for  his  artillery,  and  it  was  still  twenty  miles  from 
Viseu  on  the  19th.  Trant,  aware  of  this,  formed  the  hardy  project 
of  destroying  it  Quitting  Moimenta  de  Beira  in  the  night,  with  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  two  thousand  militia,  and  five  guns,  on  the 
30th,  he  surprised  a  patrol  of  ten  men,  from  whom  he  learnt  that 
the  convoy  was  at  hand,  and  that  Montbrun's  cavalry  was  close  in 
the  rear.  Nevertheless,  as  the  defiles  were  narrow,  he  charged  the 
head  of  the  escort,  and  took  a  hundred  prisoners  and  some  baggage. 
The  convoy  then  fell  back,  and  Trant  followed,  the  ways  being  so 
narrow  that  Montbran  could  never  come  up  to  the  front  At  this 
time  a  resolute  attack  would  have  thrown  the  French  into  utter 
confusion,  but  the  militia  wero  unmanageable;  and  the  enemy, 
having  at  last  rallied  a  few  men,  and  repulsed  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  with  a  loss  of  twelve  troopers,  the  whole  got  into  disorder, 
wherefore  Trant,  seeing  nothing  moro  was  to  be  ^ected,  returned 
to  Moimenta  de  Beira,  and  from  thence  marched  to  Lamego  with 
his  prisoners*  The  French,  ignorant  of  the  number  and  quality  of 
their  assailants,  still  fell  back,  and  did  not  finally  reach  Viseu  until 
the  23d,  by  which  Massena  lost  two  most  important  days. 

While  these  events  were  passmg  in  the  valley  of  Mondego,  a 
small  expedition  from  Cadiz  again  landed  at  Moguer,  to  aid  Ck^pons 
in  collecting  provisions  on  the  Tinto.  It  was,  however,  quickly 
obliged  to  re-embark,  and  Copons  was  defeated  by  General  Remond, 
with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men,  on  the  15th.  Meanwhile, 
Bomana  attacked  the  French  posts  near  Monasterio,  pushing  his 
cavalry  towards  Seville,  whereupon  Soult  sent  the  fifth  corps  against 
him,  and  he  retired,  but  was  beaten  at  Fuente  de  Canto  on  the  same 
day  that  Copons  had  been  defeated  on  the  Tinto.  The  pursuit  was 
continued  to  Fuente  de  Maestre;  and  the  whole  army  was  like  to 
disperse  in  flight,  when  Madden's  Portuguese  cavalry  came  up,  and 
charging  the  pursuers  with  signal  gallantry,  overthrew  the  leading 
squadrons,  recovered  some  prisoners,  and  gained  time  for  the  Span- 
iards to  rally.  Nevertheless,  the  French  entered  Zafra,  and  Bo- 
mana retreated,  by  Almendralejo  and  Merida,  to  Montijo,  on  the 
Idth,  throwing  a  garrisoi)  into  Olivenza,  and  three  battalions  into 
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Baclajofl.  Being,  however,  sengible  that  the  latter  place  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist  a  serious  attack,  he  directed  the  Junta  to  repair 
to  Valenda  d' Alcantara,  and  took  refnge  himself  at  Elvas. 

Lord  Welfingtcm's  anticipations  were  thus  realized  and  the  Alem* 
tejo  laid  open.  Fortunately  for  the  allies,  Sebastiani  was  at  this 
moment  near  Carthagena  in  pursuit  of  the  Murcian  army ;  a  fresh 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  mountains  of  Granada,  and  the 
castles  of  Motril  and  Almnnecar  were  taken.  Cop<ms  also  advanced 
to  the  Tinto,  and  all  these  calls  upon  Soult  taking  place  at  one  time, 
he  was  unable  to  bring  quite  twelve  thousand  men  to  Zafira,  a  num- 
ber inadequate  to  the  invasion  of  the  Alemtejo;  because  several 
British  regiments  withdrawn  from  Cadiz,  and  others  coming  from 
England,  had  reached  Lisbon  about  this  period,  and  formed  a  reserve 
for  the  iJlies  of  more  than  five  thousand  good  troops.  Wherefore 
the  French  returned  to  Ronquillo,  the  Spaniards  agtun  advanced 
to  Xeres  de  los  Cavalleros  and  Aracefia,  and  this  dangerous  crisis 
glided  gently  away.  To  understand  its  importance,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  how  increasing  political  embarrassments  had  thwarted  the 
original  plan  of  the  English  Greneral. 

The  first  vexatious  interference  of  the  Souza  faction  had  been 
checked,  but  the  loss  of  Almeida  furnished  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  renew  their  clamorous  hostility  to  the  military  proceedings. 
Falsely  asserting  that  the  provisions  of  that  fortress  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  Engti^  commissaries,  alid  as  falsely  pretending 
that  Lord  Wellington  had  promised  to  raise  the  siege,  this  party 
hypocritically  assumed  that  his  expressions  of  sorrow  for  its  fall 
were  indications  of  an  intention  to  remove  by  a  splendid  victory 
the  public  despondency.  They  vehemently  insisted,  also,  on  a 
defence  of  the  frontier,  inveighed  against  Uie  destruction  of  the 
mills,  endeavored  to  force  their  own  friends  of  the  fidalgo  faction 
on  to  the  staff  of  Marshal  Beresford,  that  they  might  the  more 
readily  embarrass  the  operations;*  and  even  proposed  to  have  the 
fleet  and  transports  sent  away  fbmn  the  Tagus !  Meanwhile,  neg* 
lecting  or  delapng  the  measures  agreed  upon  for  laying  waste  the 
country,  they  protected  the  minor  authorities  when  disobedient, 
refrained  from  punishing  delinquents,  and  took  every  occasion  to 
mislead  the  public  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  the  enemy  com* 
menced  the  invasion.  Nor  was  there  wanting  either  accident  or 
indiscretion  to  increase  the  growing  confusion.  When  Almeida 
fell,  an  ofllcer  of  the  guards  writing  to  a  friend  at  Oporto,  indiscreetly 
asserted  that  Massena  was  advancing  in  front  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand French;  and  that  eighty  thousand  more  were  moving  in  rear 
of  the  allies  upon  Lisbon.    This  letter  being  made  public,  created 

•  Mr.  Stnnrt*!  Papen,  MS. 
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sneh  ft  panic  amongst  the  EngliBh  merchants,  that  one  and  all  tliej 
applied  for  ships  to  carry  their  fiEunilies  and  property  away,  and 
there  arose  such  a  tumult  that  Trant  was  obliged  to  quit  his  cam- 
mand  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  commotion.  To  dry  this 
source  of  mischief,  Lord  Wellington  issued  proclamations ;  and  in 
the  orders  of  the  day,  declared  that  he  would  not  seek  to  ascertain 
the  author  of  this  and  similar  letters,  being  assured  that  the  feel- 
ings and  sense  of  the  officers  would  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
hurtful  conduct 

To  the  Regency  he  addressed  himself  in  a  more  peremptory  and 
severe  manner :  he  reproved  them  for  the  false  cokmng  given  to 
his  communications;  and  informed  them  that  he  would  never  ^/mt- 
mit  ptibUc  clamor  and  panic  to  induce  kirn  to  change^  in  the  smaUut 
degree^  a  egstem  and  jian  of  operation  vfhich  he  had  adopted  aftir 
mature  eonsiderationj  and  which  dailg  experience  proved  to  be  the 
onlg  one  likeUf  to  produce  a  good  end,^  This  remonstrance  only 
increased  the  virulence  of  his  opponents ;  and  such  was  their  c(mi- 
duct,  that,  before  Lord  Wellington  reached  Busaoo,  he  was  obliged 
to  tell  them  ^  their  miserable  intrigues  must  cease  or  he  would  advise 
his  own  government  to  withdraw  the  British  armgr 

Meanwhile  their  proceedings  had  been  so  mischievously  success- 
ful, that  the  oountiy  between  the  Mondego,  the  Tagus,  and  the 
lines,  still  contained  provisions  sufficient  for  the  French  during  the 
ensuing  winter ;  and  the  people  were  alike  unprepared  to  expect 
an  enemy  or  to  attempt  a  removal  of  their  property. 

Lord  Wellington  could  but  choose,  then,  between  stopping  the 
invaders  on  the  Mondego,  or  wasting  the  country  by  force  as  he  re- 
treated. But  what  an  act  the  last  I  His  hopes  depended  upon  the 
degree  of  moral  strength  he  was  enabled  to  call  forth;  and  he 
would  have  had  to  retire  with  a  mixed  force  before  a  powerful 
army  and  an  eminent  commander,  his  rear-guard  engtiged,  and  his 
advance  driving  miserable  multitudes  before  it  to  the  ca^Mtal, 
where  nothing  was  prepared  to  save  them  from  fiunine ;  but  where 
the  violent  and  poweri^l  faction  in  the  Regency  was  ready  to  mis- 
represent every  proceeding,  and  inflame  the  people's  minds :  and 
this,  when  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro  was  discontented,  and  the 
English  ministers,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  panic-stricken 
by  the  desponding  letters  of  some  general  officers  about  the  com- 
mander-in-chief!  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  fight,  although 
Massena  had  seventy  thousand  veterans,  and  Lord  Wellington  could 
only  bring  about  fifty  thousand  men  into  line,  more  thim  half  of 
whom  were  untried  soldiers. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  battle  were  not  however  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  result  on  the  field.    The  French  General  mi^t  indeed 
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gain  everything  bj  a  victory ;  bat  if  defeated,  his  powerful  caval- 
ry and  the  superior  composition  and  experience  of  his  army  would 
prevent  it  from  being  very  injurious;  or  a  serious  check  might 
induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  from  Coimbra  towards  Oporto^ 
contenting  himself  with  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  northern  provinces,  until  more  formidable  preparationa 
should  enable  him  to  renew  his  first  design.  Nor  could  the  time 
thus  gained  by  the  allies  be  as  profitably  employed  in  the  defence. 
The  French  could  be  reinforced  to  any  amount,  whereas  the  Eng- 
lish General's  resources  could  not  be  much  improved ;  and  it  was 
very  doubtful  if  either  England  or  Portugal  would  longer  endure 
the  war,  without  some  palpable  advantage  to  balance  the  misery  and 
the  expense. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs,  when  the  allies  passed  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mondego  with  a  view  to  fight  the  battle  thus  foroed 
upon  their  Greneral.  While  the  French  remained  concentrated  at 
Yiseu,  the  first  division,  under  Spencer,  was  held  at  Milheada  in 
observation  of  the  great  road  from  Oporto ;  the  light  division  at 
Mortagao  watching  the  road  from  Yiseu ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
army  was  in  reserve  ready  to  move  to  either  side.  But  when  the 
French  advanced  guard  had  repaired  the  bridges  over  the  Criz,  and 
passed  that  river,  Lord  Wellington  recalled  the  first  division,  and 
fixed  upon  the  Sierra  de  Busaco  for  his  position  of  battle. 

This  mountain,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  abuts  to  the  right  on 
the  Mondego,  and  on  the  left  is  connected  with  the  Sierra  de  Ca- 
ramula  by  a  hilly  rugged  country,  impervious  to  the  march  of  an 
army.  A  road  along  the  crest  of  Busaoo  afforded  an  easy  commu- 
nication ;  and  at  Peiia  Gova,  just  behind  the  right-hand  extremity, 
a  ford  in  the  Mondego  permitted  the  troops  to  pass  in  a  few  hours 
to  the  Murcella  ridge,  behind  the  Alva.  The  &ce  of  Busaco  was 
steep,  rough,  and  fit  for  defence.  The  artillery  of  the  allies,  fixed 
on  certain  points,  could  play  along  the  front  freely,  and  there  was 
some  ground  on  the  summit  suitable  for  a  small  body  of  cavalry. 
Bat  neither  guns  nor  horsemen  of  the  enemy  had  a  fear  field ;  their 
infantry  were  to  contend  with  every  difficulty,  and  the  approach  to 
the  position  was  also  unfavorable  to  an  attacking  army. 

Ailer  passing  the  Criz,  a  table-land  permitted  Massena  to  march, 
in  a  wide  order  of  battle,  to  Mortagao,  but  then  a  succession  of  as- 
cending ridges  led  to  the  Sierra  Busaco,  which  was  separated  from 
the  last  by  a  chasm,  so  profound  that  the  naked  eye  could  hardly 
distinguish  the  movement  of  troops  in  the  bottom,  yet  in  parts  so 
narrow  that  twelve-pounders  could  range  to  the  salient  points  on  the 
opposite  side.  From  Mortagao  four  roads  conducted  to  Coimbra* 
The  first}  unfrequented  and  narrow,  crossed  the  Caramula  to  Boy« 
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sItb,  a  Tillage  sitaated  on  the  western  slope  of  that  sierra,  and  from 
thence  led  to  Sardao  and  Milheada.  The  other  roads,  penetrating 
through  the  rough  ground  in  front,  passed  over  the  Sierra  de  Bus*- 
CO ;  one  by  a  large  convent  on  the  right  hand  of  the  highest  point 
of  the  ridge ;  a  second  on  the  left  hand  of  this  culminating  point, 
by  a  viiiage  called  St  Antonio  de  Cantara ;  and  a  third,  which  was 
a  branch  from  the  second,  followed  the  Mbndego  to  Pefia  Cova. 

When  this  formidable  position  was  chosen,  some  officers  expressed 
their  fears  that  Massena  would  not  assail  It.  ^Buij  if  he  doeSy  I 
tkoR  beat  himj"  was  the  reply  of  the  English  Genend.  He  was 
well  assured  that  the  Prince  would  attack ;  for  his  advanced  guard 
was  already  over  the  Criz,  the  second  and  sixth  corps  were  in  mass 
on  the  other  side  of  that  river;  and  it  was  improbable  that  so  cele- 
brated a  commander  would,  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  strong  position, 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  change  all  his  dispositions,  and  adopt 
a  new  line  cSf  operations  by  the  Vonga,  which  would  be  exposed 
also  to  the  militia  under  Baocellar.  Massena  was,  indeed,  only 
anxious  for  a  battle,  and,  being  still  under  the  influence  of  Aloma's 
and  Pamplona's  false  reports  as  to  the  nature  of  the  countiy  in  his 
front,  never  doubted  that  the  allies  would  retire  before  him. 
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General  Pack,  on  the  22d,  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the 
Criz,  and  fell  back  upon  the  light  division;  but,  the  2^  the  enemy 
re-established  the  communications,  passed  the  river,  and  obliged  the 
British  horse  to  quit  the  plain,  and  take  to  the  hills  behind  Morta- 
gao.  Three  squadrons  of  light  and  one  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry 
were  retained  there  by  Lord  Wellington ;  but  the  rest  he  sent  over 
the  Sierra  de  Busaoo  to  the  low  country  about  Milheada,  whence 
lie  recalled  Spencer,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions  to  take  their  ground  on  the  position,  the  former  at 
St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  the  latter  at  the  convent  The  lif^t  divi* 
sion,  falling  back  only  a  league,  then  encamped  m  a  pine  woo^ 
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idiere  happened  one  of  those  extraordinaiy  panics  that^  in  ancient 
times,  were  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  hostile  god.  No  enemy 
was  near,  no  alarm  was  given,  jet  suddenly  the  troops,  as  if  seized 
with  a  phrensj,  started  from  sleep  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  nor  was  there  any  possibility  of  allaying  this  strange  terror, 
until  some  persons  called  out  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  anurngst 
them,  when  the  soldiers  mechanically  ran  together  in  masses,  and 
the  illusion  was  instantly  dissipated 

The  24th,  the  enemy  skirmished  with  the  piquets  in  front  of 
Mortagao ;  the  light  division,  retiring  four  miles,  occupied  very 
strong  ground,  and  in  the  evenings  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
approaching  too  dose,  were  charged  by  a  squadron  of  the  four- 
teenth dragoons,  and  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty 
men. 

Early  on  the  2dtfa,  Crawfurd  moved  down  from  his  strong  post 
to  the  front,  and  appeared  somewhat  disposed  to  renew  the  scene 
at  the  Coa.  The  enemy's  oavahry  were  gathering  in  front,  and  the 
heads  of  three  infimtry  columns  were  plainly  descried  on  the  table- 
land above  Mortagao^  coming  on  abreast,  and  with  a  most  impetu- 
ous pace,  while  heavy  clouds  of  dust,  rising  and  loading  the  atmos- 
phere for  miles  behind,  showed  that  the  whole  Frendi  army  had 
passed  the  Criz,  and  was  in  full  march  to  attack.  The  cavalry 
skirmishers  were  already  exchanging  pistol-shots,  when  Lord  Wel- 
lington arriving,  ordered  the  division  to  retire,  and  taking  the  per- 
sonal direction,  covered  the  retreat  wiUi  the  fifty-second  and  ninety- 
fifth,  the  cavalry,  and  Ross's  troop  of  horse  artillery.  Nor  was 
there  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  enemy,  with  incredible  rapidity, 
brought  up  both  infantry  and  guns,  and  fell  on  so  briskly  that  cdl 
the  d^ill  of  the  General  and  the  readiness  of  the  excellent  troops 
composing  the  rear-guard,  could  scarcely  prevent  the  division  from 
being  dangerously  engaged.  Howbeit,  a  series  of  rapid  and  beau- 
tiful movements,  a  sharp  cannonade,  and  an  hour's  march  brought 
'  everything  back  in  good  order  to  the  great  position  ;  but  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  opposite  ridge  was  crowned  by  the  masses 
of  the  sixth  corps,  the  French  batteries  opened  as  the  English 
troops  mounted  the  steep  ascent  on  which  the  convent  was  situated, 
and  Reynier,  taking  the  left-hand  route,  along  which  a  Portuguese 
battalion  had  retired,  also  arrived  at  St.  Aatonio  de  Cantara,  in 
front  of  the  third  division.  Before  three  o'clock,  forty  thousand 
French  infantry  were  embattled  on  the  two  points,  and  the  sharp 
musketry  of  the  skirmishers  arose  from  the  dark-wooded  chasms 
beneath. 

Ney,  whose  military  glance  was  magical,  perceived  in  an  instant 
diat  the  position,  a  crested  not  a  table  mountain,  could  not  hide  any 
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BtroDg  reserve,  that  it  was  scaroelj  half  oocopied,  and  that  a  great 
l>art  of  the  allied  troops  were  moving  from  one  place  to  anoliher, 
with  that  sort  of  confusion  which  generaUj  attends  the  first  taidog 
up  of  unknown  ground.  He  therefore  desired  to  make  an  earlj 
and  powerful  attack  ;  but  the  Prince  of  EsUng  was  at  likntagiKi, 
ten  miles  in  the  rear,  and  an  aide-de-camp  despatehed  to  inform  him 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  after  attending  two  hours  for  an  aodienee, 
was  (as  I  have  been  informed)  told  that  everything  most  await 
Massena's  arrival  Thus  a  most  favorable  opportunity  was  lost; 
for  the  first  division  of  the  allies,  although  close  at  hand,  was  not 
upon  the  ridge,  Leith's  troops,  now  call^  the  fiflh  division,  were 
in  the  act  of  passing  the  Mondego,  and  Hill  was  still  behind  the 
Alva.  Scarcely  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  actually  in  line, 
and  there  were  great  intervals  between  the  divisions. 

Beynier  coincided  with  Ney,  and  they  wrote  in  oonc^t  to  Mas- 
sena  on  the  26th,  intimating  their  joint  desire  to  attack.  The 
Prince  of  Esling,  however,  did  not  reach  the  field  until  twelve 
o'clock.  He  brought  with  him  the  eighth  corps,  with  which  and 
the  cavalry  he  formed  a  reserve  connecting  the  sixth  and  second 
corps,  and  then  sending  out  his  skirmishers  along  the  whole  front, 
proceeded  carefully  to  examine  the  position  fixun  left  to  right 

But  the  situation  of  the  allies  was  now  greatly  changed.  Hill's 
corps,  having  crossed  the  Mondego,  was  posted  athwart  the  road 
leading  over  the  Sierra  to  Peiia  C>)va ;  on  his  left  Leith  prolonged 
the  line  of  defence,  having  the  Lusitanian  legion  in  reserve ;  Pic- 
ton  with  the  third  division,  supported  by  Champlemond's  Portu- 
guese brigade,  was  next  to  Leith ;  and  Spencer  with  the  first 
division  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  being  between  Pie- 
ton  and  the  convent  The  fourth  division  dosed  the  extreme  left, 
covering  a  path  leading  to  Milheada,  where  the  cavahy  held  the 
fiat  country,  one  iieavy  regiment  only  being  kept  in  reserve  on  the 
summit  of  the  sierra.  Pack's  brigade  and  some  other  Portuguese 
troops  formed  a  sort  of  advanced  guard  to  the  first  division,  beii^ 
posted  half-way  down  the  mountain.  On  their  left,  the  light  divi- 
sion, supported  by  a  German  brigade,  occupied  a  tongue  of  land 
jutting  out  nearly  half  a  mile  in  front  of,  and  lower  than  the  con- 
vent, the  space  between  being  scoc^d  like  the  hollow  of  a  wave  be- 
fore it  breaks.  Ak>ng  the  whole  of  the  front  skirmishers  were  thrown 
out  on  the  mountain  side,  and  about  fifly  pieces  of  artillery  were 
disposed  upon  tlie  salient  points. 

Ney  was  averse  to  attack  afler  the  delay  which  had  taken  place, 
but  Massena  resolved  to  attempt  carrying  the  position.  Beynier 
thought  that  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  rear-guard  of  the  allies ; 
and  the  Prince,  whether  partaking  of  this  error,  or  confident  in  the 
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valor  of  his  anny,  directed  the  second  and  sixth  corps  to  fall  on  the 
next  day,  each  to  its  own  fixmt,  while  the  eighth  corps,  the  cavalrj 
and  the  artillery  remained  in  reserve.  To  facilitate  the  attack,  the 
light  troops,  dropping  hy  twos  and  threes  into  the  lowest  part  of  the 
▼alley,  endeavored  in  the  evening  to  steal  up  the  woo<led  dells  and 
hollows,  and  to  establish  themselves  unseen  dose  to  the  piquets  of 
the  light  division.  Some  companies  of  rifle  corps  and  ca^adores 
checked  this  proceeding,  but  similar  attempts  made  with  more  or 
less  success  at  different  points  of  the  position,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
night  attack,  and  excited  all  the  vigilance  of  the  troops.  Yet,  were 
it  otherwise,  none  but  veterans  tired  of  war  could  have  slept,  for 
the  weather  was  calm  and  fine,  and  the  dark  mountain  masses  ris- 
ing on  either  side  were  crowned  with  innumerable  fires,  around 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  brave  men  were  gathered. 

BATTLE   OF   BUSACO. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  French  formed  Bve  columns 
of  attack;  tluree  under  Ney,  opposite  to  the  convent,  and  two  un- 
der Reynier  at  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara,  these  points  being  about 
three  miles  asunder.  Beynier's  troops  had  comparatively  easier 
ground  before  them,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  piquets  and 
skirmishers  of  the  third  division  almost  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
perceived  to  be  in  movement.  The  allies  resisted  vigorously,  and 
aix  guns  played  along  the  ascent  with  grape,  but  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  French  were  close  upon  the  summit ;  so  swifUy  and 
with  such  astonishing  power  and  resolution  did  they  scale  the  moun- 
tain, overthrowing  everything  that  opposed  their  progress.  The 
right  of  the  third  division  was  forced  back ;  the  eighth  Portuguese 
regiment  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  hostile  masses  gained  the 
highest  part  of  the  crest,  just  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  divi- 
sions. The  leading  battations  immediately  established  themselves 
amongst  the  crowning  rocks,  and  a  confused  mass  wheeled  to  the 
right,  intending  to  sweep  the  summit  of  the  sierra ;  but  at  that 
moment  Lord  Wellington  caused  two  guns  to  open  with  grape  upon 
their  flank,  a  heavy  musketry  was  still  poured  into  their  front,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  forty-fiflh  and  the  eighty-eigth  regiments 
charged  so  furiously  that  even  fresh  men  could  not  have  withstood 
them.  The  French,  quite  spent  with  their  previous  efforts,  only 
opened  a  straggling  fire,  and  both  parties,  mingling  together,  went 
down  the  mountain  side  with  a  mighty  clamor  and  confusion.  The 
dead  and  dying  strewed  the  way  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Meanwhile  Sie  French  who  first  gained  the  crest  had  re-formed 
their  ranks  with  the  right  resting  upon  a  precipice  overhanging  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sierra ;  thus  the  position  was  in  fact  gained  if 
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any  reserve  had  been  at  hand,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  third 
division,  British  and  Portuguese,  were  fully  engaged,  and  a  mistj 
cloud  capped  the  summit  so  that  the  enemy,  thus  ensconced 
amongst  the  rocks,  could  not  be  seen  except  by  Greneral  Leith. 
That  officer  had  put  his  first  brigade  in  motion  to  his  own  left  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  vigorous  impression  made  on  the  third 
division,  and  he  was  now  coming  on  rapidly ;  but  he  had  two  miles 
of  rugged  ground  to  pass  in  a  narrow  column  before  he  could 
mingle  in  the  fight.  Keeping  the  royals  in  reserve,  he  directed  the 
thirty-eighth  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  and  as  the  precipice 
prevented  this.  Colonel  Cameron  of  the  nintii,  who  had  been  in* 
formed  by  a  staff-officer  of  the  critical  state  of  afiairs,  formed  his 
regiment  in  line  under  a  violent  fire,  and  without  returning  a  single 
shot  ran  in  upon  and  drove  the  grenadiers  from  the  rocks  with  irre* 
sistible  bravery,  plying  them  with  a  destructive  musketry  as  long 
as  they  could  be  reached,  and  yet  with  excellent  discipline  refrain- 
ing from  pursuit  lest  the  crest  of  the  position  should  be  again  lost, 
for  the  mountain  was  so  rugged  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
clearly  of  the  general  state  of  the  action.  The  victory  was,  how- 
ever, secure.  Hill's  corps  edged  in  towards  the  scene  of  action. 
Leith's  second  brigade  joined  the  first,  and  a  great  mass  of  fresh 
troops  was  thus  concentrated,  while  Reynier  had  neither  reserves 
nor  guns  to  restore  the  fight 

Ne/s  attack  had  as  little  success.  From  the  abutment  of  the 
mountain  upon  which  the  light  division  was  stationed,  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  valley  could  be  discerned.  The  ascent  was  steeper 
and  more  difficult  than  where  Rejmier  had  attacked,  and  Crawfurd, 
in  a  happy  mood  of  command,  had  made  masterly  dispositions. 
The  table-land  between  him  and  the  convent  was  sufficiently  scooped 
to  conceal  the  forty-third  and  fifty-second  regiments,  drawn  up  in 
line ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind  them,  but  on  higher  ground 
and  close  to  the  convent,  a  brigade  of  German  infiuitry  appeared 
to  be  the  only  solid  line  of  resistance  on  this  part  of  the  position* 
In  front  of  the  two  British  regiments,  some  rocks,  overhanging  the 
descent,  ftimished  natural  embrasures,  in  which  the  guns  of  the 
division  were  placed,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  was  planted 
with  the  skirmishers  of  the  rifie  corps  and  of  the  two  Portuguese 
ca^adore  battalions. 

While  it  was  yet  dark,  a  stra^ling  musketry  was  heard  in  the 
deep  hollows  separating  the  armies,  and  when  the  light  broke, 
three  divisions  of  the  sixth  corps  were  observed  entering  the  woods 
below  and  throwing  forward  a  profusion  of  skirmishers ;  soon  after- 
wards Marchand's  division  emerging  from  the  hollow,  took  the 
main  road,  as  if  to  turn  the  right  of  the  light  division,  Ixusoo't 
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made  straight  up  the  face  of  the  moantain  in  front,  and  the  thiid 
remained  in  reserve. 

General  Simon's  brigade,  which  led  Loison's  attack,  ascended 
with  a  wonderftil  alacrity,  and  though  the  light  troops  plied  it  nn- 
ceasinglj  with  musketry,  and  the  ardllerj  bidets  swept  through  it 
from  the  first  to  the  last  section,  its  order  was  never  disturbed,  nor 
its  speed  in  the  least  abated.  Boss's  guns  were  worked  with  in- 
credible quickness,  yet  their  range  was  palpably  contracted  every 
round,  and  the  enemy's  shot  came  singing  up  in  a  sharper  key,  until 
the  skirmishers,  breathless  and  begrimed  with  powder,  rushed  over 
the  edge  of  the  ascent,  the  artillery  suddenly  drew  back,  and  the 
victorious  cries  of  the  French  were  heard  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
summit.  Crawfurd,  who  standing  ak)ne  on  one  of  the  rocks,  had 
been  intently  watching  the  progress  of  this  attack,  then  turned,  and 
in  a  quick  shrill  tone  desired  the  two  regiments  in  reserve  to 
charge  1  the  next  moment  a  horrid  shout  startled  the  French  col- 
umn, and  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  went  sparkling  over 
the  brow  of  the  hilL  Yet  so  truly  brave  and  hardy  were  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  that  each  man  of  the  first  section  raised  his  musket, 
and  two  officers  and  ten  soldiers  fell  before  them.  Not  a  French- 
man had  missed  his  mark  I  They  could  do  no  more !  The  head 
of  their  column  was  violently  overturned  and  driven  upon  the  rear, 
both  fianks  were  lapped  over  by  the  £nglish  wings,  and  three  ter^ 
rible  discharges  at  five  yards'  distance  completed  the  rout.  In  a 
few  minutes  a  long  trail  of  carcasses  and  broken  arms  indicated  the 
line  of  retreat  The  main  body  of  the  British  stood  fast ;  but  sev- 
eral companies  followed  the  pursuit  down  the  mountain,  until  Ney 
moving  forward  his  reserve,  and  opening  his  guns  from  the  opposite 
height,  killed  some  men,  and  thus  warned  the  rest  to  recover  their 
own  ground.  The  Grerman  brigade  then  spread  over  the  hill,  and 
the  light  division  resumed  its  original  position. 

Loison  showed  no  disposition  to  renew  the  attack,  but  Mar- 
chand's  people,  who  had  followed  the  main  road,  broke  into  several 
masses,  gained  a  pine  wood  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  sent  a 
cloud  of  their  skirmishers  agunst  the  highest  part,  at  the  very 
,  moment  that  Simon  was  defeated  Such,  however,  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascending,  that  the  Portuguese  troops  alone  held  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  haJ£  a  mile  higher  up,  Spencer  showed  a  line  of  the 
royal  guards,  which  forbade  any  hope  of  success.  From  the  salient 
point  of  land  occupied  by  the  light  division,  Crawftird's  artillery 
also  took  the  main  body  of  the  French  in  the  wood,  in  fiank ;  and 
Ney,  who  was  there  in  person,  after  sustaining  this  murderous  fire 
for  an  hour,  relinquished  the  attack.  The  desultory  fighting  of  the 
light  troops  then  ceased,  and  before  two  o'clock,  Q«wfurd  having 
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assented  to  a  momentaiy  trbce,  parties  of  both  armies  were  mixed 
amicably  together  searching  for  the  wounded  men. 

Towards  evening,  however,  a  French  company  having,  with 
signal  audacity,  seized  a  village  within  half-musket  shot  of  the  light 
division,  refused  to  retire,  which  so  incensed  Crawfurd  that,  turn- 
ing twelve  guns  on  the  village,  he  overwhelmed  it  with  bullets  for 
hsif  an  hour.  After  paying  the  French  captain  this  distinguished 
honor,  the  English  General  recovering  his  temper,  sent  a  company 
of  the  forty-third  down,  which  cleared  the  village  in  a  few  minutes. 
Meanwhile  an  affecting  incident,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
savage  character  of  the  preceding  events,  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  day.  A  poor  orphan  Portuguese  girl,  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  very  handsome,  was  seen  coming  down  the  mountain 
and  driving  an  ass,  loaded  with  all  her  property,  through  the  midst 
of  the  French  army.  She  had  abandoned  her  dwelling  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  proclamation,  and  now  passed  over  the  field  of  battle 
with  a  childish  simplicity,  totally  unconscious  of  her  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  scarcely  understanding  which  were  the  hostile  and  which 
the  friendly  troops,  for  no  man  on  either  side  was  so  brutal  as  to 
molest  her. 

In  this  battle  of  Busaco,  the  French,  afler  astonishing  efforts  of 
valor,  were  repulsed,  in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  Ae  strength 
of  the  ground,  and  the  goodness  of  the  soldiers  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  their  loss,  although  prodigiously  exaggerated  at  the  time,  was 
great.  General  Grain-d*orge  and  about  eight  hundred  men  were 
slain;  Generals  Foy  and  Merle  wounded;  General  Simon  was 
made  prisoner.  The  whole  loss  sustained  may  be  estimated  at  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  while  that  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed 
thirteen  hundred,  because  the  musketry  and  artillery  of  the  latter 
were  brought  into  full  activity,  whereas  the  French  sought  to  gain 
the  day  by  resolution  and  audacity  rather  than  by  fire. 

Massena  now  judged  the  position  of  Busaco  impregnable,  and  to 
turn  it  by  the  Mondego  impossible,  as  the  allies  could  pass  that 
river  quicker  than  himself;  but  a  peasant  informed  him  of  the  road 
leading  from  Mortagao  over  the  Caramula  to  Boyalva,  and  he 
resolved  to  turn  Lord  Wellington's  left.  To  cover  this  movement  • 
the  skirmishing  was  renewed  with  such  vigor  on  the  28th,  that  a 
general  battle  was  for  some  time  expected.  Yet  an  ostentatious 
display  of  men,  the  disappearance  of  baggage,  and  the  throwing  up 
of  intrenchments  on  the  hill  covering  the  roads  to  Mortagao  plainly 
indicated  some  other  design.  Howbeit,  it  was  not  until  evening 
when  the  enemy's  masses  in  front  being  sensibly  diminished,  and  his 
cavajhy  descried  winding  over  the  distant  mountains,  that  the  project 
became  quite  apparent.    Hill  then  crossed  the  Mondego,  and  re- 
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tired  by  Espinhal  upon  Thomar,  while  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
army  defiled  in  the  night  by  the  other  roads  upon  Milheada.  In 
this  manner  Busaoo  was  evacuated  before  the  29th;  the  guns  fol- 
lowed the  convent  road,  and  the  light  division  furnished  the  rear- 
guard until  they  passed  Fomos,  where  the  open  country  enabled 
the  cavalry  to  relieve  them. 

Massena*8  scouts  reached  Boyalva  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and 
it  has  been  erroneously  asserted  that  Trent's  absence  from  Sardao 
alone  enabled  the  French  Greneral  to  execute  his  design.  Trant 
was  however  at  Sardao,  four  miles  from  Boyalva,  before  one  o'clock 
on  the  2dth ;  but  having,  through  a  mistake  of  Baccellar's,  marched 
from  Lamego  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Oporto,  instead  of  the  direct 
road  through  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  he  lost  men  from  fatigue  and  de- 
sertion, and  could  bring  only  fifteen  hundred  militia  into  line. 
Hence  his  absence  or  presence  could  have  produced  no  effect  what^ 
ever,  even  though  he  had,  as  Lord  Wellington  intended,  been  at 
Boyalva  itself.  Accordingly,  the  French  cavalry,  pushing  between 
him  and  the  British  horse,  on  the  29th  cut  off  one  of  his  patrols, 
and  the  next  morning  drove  him,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  men,  be-> 
bind  the  Vouga. 

When  Messena's  main  body  had  cleared  the  defiles  of  Boyalva, 
it  marched  upon  Goimbra,  and  the  allies,  crossing  the  Mondego  at 
that  dty,  commenced  the  passage  of  the  defiles  leading  upon  Con- 
deixa  and  PombaL  The  commissariat  stores,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously removed  from  Raiva  de  Pefia  Cova  to  Figueras,  were  tiien 
embarked  at  Penich6 ;  the  light  division  and  the  cavalry  remained 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego ;  and  Baccellar  was  directed  to 
bring  down  all  the  militia  of  the  northern  provinces  upon  the 
Vouga.  The  foolish  policy  of  the  native  government  now  became 
evident ;  notwithstanding  the  proclamations,  and  the  urgent,  and 
even  menacing  remonstrances  of  the  English  General,  the  Portu- 
guese Regency  had  not  wasted  the  country  behind  the  Mondego. 
During  the  few  days  that  the  enemy  was  stopped  at  Busaco,  only 
the  richest  inhabitants  had  quitted  Coimbra;  when  the  allied  army 
retreated,  that  city  was  still  populous,  and  when  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  lefl  no  choice  but  to  fiy  or  to  risk  the  punishment  of  death 
and  infieuny  announced  in  the  proclamation,  so  direful  a  scene  of 
distress  ensued,  that  the  most  hardened  of  men  coukl  not  behold  it 
without  emotion.  Mothers,  with  children  of  all  ages,  the  old,  the 
sick,  the  bed-ridden,  and  even  lunatics,  went  or  were  carried  forth, 
the  most  part  with  little  hope  and  less  help,  to  journey  for  days  in 
company  with  contending  armies.  Fortunately  for  this  unhappy 
multitude,  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  roads  firm,  or  the  greatest 
number  must  have  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  manner.    And» 
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notwithstanding  all  this  miserj,  the  object  was  not  gained ;  the 
people  fled,  but  the  provisions  were  left^  and  the  mills  were  bat 
partialij  and  imperfectly  mined. 

On  the  first  of  Octc^er,  the  outposts  were  attacked  and  driven 
from  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  of  Coimbra  to  the  nortb.  The 
French,  on  entering  this  plain,  suffered  some  loss  from  a  caanoD- 
ade,  and  the  British  cavalry  was  drawn  up  in  line,  but  with  no  seri- 
ous intention  of  fighting,  and  was  soon  afler  withdrawn  across  the 
Mondego,  yet  somewhat  unskilfully,  for  the  French,  following 
briskly,  cut  down  some  men,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
were  only  prevented  from  forcing  the  passage  by  a  strong  skirmish, 
in  which  fifty  or  sixty  men  felL 

This  scrambling  affair  obliged  the  light  division  to  march  hastily 
through  the  city  to  gain  the  defiles  of  Ckmdeiza,  which  commence 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge ;  all  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  before 
quitted  the  place  then  rushed  out,  each  with  what  could  be  caught 
up  in  the  hand,  and  driving  before  them  a  number  of  animals 
loaded  with  sick  people  or  children.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bridge, 
the  press  was  so  gr^  that  the  troops  halted  for  a  few  moments, 
just  under  the  prison ;  the  jailor  had  fled  with  the  keys ;  the  pris- 
oners, crowding  to  the  windows,  were  endeavoring  to  tear  down  the 
bars  with  their  hands,  and  even  with  their  teeth,  and  bellowing  in 
the  most  frantic  manner,  while  the  bitter  lamentations  of  the  mul- 
titude increased,  and  the  pistol  shots  of  the  cavalry  engaged  at  the 
ford  below  were  distinctly  heard. 

Captain  William  Campbell,  an  ofilcer  of  Crawfurd's  staff,  burst 
the  prison  doors  and  released  the  wretched  inmates,  and  the  troops 
forced  their  way  over  the  bridge ;  but  at  the  other  end,  the  up-hill 
road,  passing  between  high  rocks,  was  so  crowded  that  no  effort, 
even  of  the  artillery,  could  make  way.  A  troop  of  French  dragoons 
crossed  a  ford,  and  hovering  dose  upon  the  flank,  increased  the 
confusion ;  and  a  single  regiment  of  foot  would  have  sufficed  to 
destroy  the  division,  wedged  in  as  it  was,  in  a  hollow  way,  and 
totally  incapable  of  advancing,  retreating,  or  breaking  out  on  either 
side.  At  kst,  some  of  the  infantry  opened  a  passage  to  the  right, 
and  by  great  exertions,  the  road  was  cleared  for  the  guns;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  dusk  that  the  division  reached  Condeixa,  although 
the  distance  was  less  than  eight  miles.  Head-quarters  were  that 
night  at  Redinha,  and  the  next  day  at  Leiria. 

Hitherto  the  marches  had  been  easy,  the  weather  fine,  and  pro- 
visions abundant;  nevertheless,  the  usual  disorders  of  a  retreat  had 
already  commenced.  In  Coimbra,  a  quantity  of  harness  and  in- 
trenching took  were  scattered  in  the  streets ;  at  Leiria,  the  maga- 
aines  were  plundered  by  the  troops  and  camp-followen ;  at  Condeixa^ 
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a  magazine  of  tents,  shoes,  spirits,  and  salt  meat,  was  destroyed,  or 
abandoned  to  the  enemj ;  and,  while  the  streets  were  flowing  ankle 
deep  with  rum,  the  light  division  and  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade, 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  obliged  to  slau^ter 
their  own  bullocks,  and  received  only  half  rations  of  liquor  I 

Lord  Wellington  arrested  this  growing  disorder  with  a  strong 
hand.  Three  men,  taken  in  the  fact  at  Leiria,  were  hanged  on  the 
spot,  and  some  regiments  whose  discipline  was  more  tainted  than 
others,  were  forbidden  to  enter  a  vills^ge.  This  vigorous  exercise 
of  command,  aided  by  the  fine  weather  and  the  enemy's  inactivity, 
restored  order  amongst  the  allies,  while  Massena's  conduct,  the  re- 
verse of  the  English  General's,  introduced  thd  confusion  of  a  retreat 
in  the  pursuing  army.  In  Coimbra,  the  French  General  per* 
mitted  such  waste  that  in  a  few  days  resources  were  dissipated 
which,  under  good  arrangements,  would  have  supplied  his  troops 
for  two  months ;  and,  daring  this  licentious  delay,  the  advantage 
gained  by  his  dangerous  flank  march  to  Boyalva  was  lost. 

OBSESYATIONS. 

1.  *^ Attack  vigorously,  after  having  observed  well  where  to  striked 
This  simple,  but  profound  expression  in  Napoleon's  letter  of  service, 
forms  the  test  by  which  the  Prince  of  Esling's  operations  should  be 
judged. 

2.  The  design  of  turning  the  strong  ground  behind  Celerico,  by 
the  route  of  Viseu,  required  dose  and  rapid  movements ;  yet  the 
French  General  did  not  quit  Yiseu,  to  march  against  Coimbra, 
until  the  tenth  day  after  passing  the  PinheL  Tli^  was  not  ^  a 
vigorous  attack^ 

8.  Massena  should  have  brought  the  allies  to  action  in  a  forward 
position ;  and  he  might  have  done  so  either  when  Almeida  fell,  or 
before  that  event,  because  the  complement  of  mules  for  the  service 
of  the  army  not  being  then  full,  the  commissariat  was  dependent 
upon  the  country  carts,  and  when  the  first  retrograde  movement 
t(x^  place  from  Alverca,  the  drivers  fled  with  their  animals,  pro- 
ducing infinite  confusion  in  the  rear.  The  Commissary-General 
Kennedy  contrived,  indeed,  to  procure  fifteen  hundred  additional 
mules ;  but,  intermediately,  a  brisk  advance  of  the  enemy  would 
have  fi>rced  the  English  General  to  fight,  or  retire  more  hastily 
than  would  have  beseemed  his  reputation,  or  suited  his  politicfd 
position. 

4.  If  the  Prince  of  Esling  had  not  been  misled  by  Aloma  and 

Pamplona,  and  the  more  readily  that  the  estates  of  the  latter  were 

situated  about  Coimbra,  he  would  have  judged  that  the  line  his  ad- 

Tersary  had  studied  for  eight  months,  and  now  so  cai^fully  and 
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jealously  guarded,  was  more  likely  to  afibrd  advantages,  than  the 
circuitous  route  by  Viseu,  which  was  oomparatively  neglected. 
The  French  Gvenend,  ill  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  action,  but 
having  the  stronger  and  more  movable  army,  should  have  followed 
closely. 

A  rapid  pursuit  through  Celerico  would  have  brought  the  French 
army  on  to  the  Alva  before  Hill  or  even  Leith  could  have  joined 
Lord  Wellington.  The  latter  must  then  have  fought  with  half  his 
own  army,  or  he  must  have  retreated  to  the  lines.  If  he  offered  battle 
with  so  few  troops,  his  position  could^be  turned  either  by  the  right 
or  left ;  on  the  left,  by  the  slopes  of  the  Estrella ;  on  the  right,  by 
crossing  the  Mondego,  for  Busaco  was  too  extensive  to  be  occupied 
before  Hill  and  Leith  arrived.  Now,  the  road  by  Viseu  being  the 
longest  and  least  practicable,  demanded  great  diligence  to  compen- 
sate for  the  difficulties  of  the  way ;  and  to  gain  Coimbra  and  force 
the  allies  to  a  battle  before  Hill  arrived,  were  objects  more  readily 
to  be  attained  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego.  The  point  where 
to  strike  was  therefore  not  ^toell  considered,"  and  it  is  clear 
that  Massena  did  not  rightly  estimate  the  greatness  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

5.  When  the  rocks  of  Busaco  glittering  with  bayonets  first  rose 
on  the  Prince  of  Esling's  view,  two  fresh  questions  were  to  be 
solved.  Was  he  to  attack  or  to  turn  that  formidable  post?  Or, 
availing  himself  of  his  numercial  strength  and  central  situation, 
was  he  to  keep  the  allies  in  check,  seize  Oporto,  and  neglect  Lisbon 
until  better  combinations  could  be  made  ?  The  last  question  has 
been  already  discussed ;  but,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the 
attack  upon  Busaco  appears  to  me  faulty  in  the  elocution  ra&er 
than  in  the  conception ;  and  the  march  by  which  that  position  was 
finally  turned,  a  violation  of  the  soundest  principles  of  war.  In  a 
purely  military  view,  the  English  General  may  be  censured  for  not 
punishing  his  adven^ary's  rashness. 

With  respect  to  the  attack,  sixty-five  thousand  French  veterans 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  fifty  thousand  mixed  and  inexperienced 
troops,  distributed  on  a  mountain  more  than  eight  miles  long,  were 
impregnably  posted.  It  would  have  been  no  overweening  pre- 
sumption in  the  French  General  to  expect,  that  three  corps  well 
disposed,  supported  by  a  numerous  artillery,  and  led  on  Ae  first 
day,  (as  Ney  desired,)  might  carry  some  part  of  the  position,  and 
it  is  an  error,  also^  to  suppose  that  guns  could  not  have  been  used : 
the  light  division  were  constantly  within  range,  and  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery  employed  on  that  point  would  have  wonderfully  aided 
the  attack  by  the  sixth  corps.  But  when  a  general  in  chief  remains 
ten  miles  finom  a  field  of  battle,  gives  his  adversary  two  days  to  settle 
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m  a  poBition,  makes  bis  attacks  without  connection,  and  without  artil- 
leiy,  and  brings  forward  no  reserve,  success  is  impossible^  even  with 
the  valiant  soldiers  Massena  commanded. 

6.  *^  An  army  should  ajkoays  be  in  condition  toJigW* 

^  A  general  should  never  abandon  one  line  of  communication  with" 
out  establishing  another/* 

^  Flank  marches  within  reach  of  an  enemy  are  rash  and  injudi" 
ciousr 

These  maxims  of  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of  all  generals,  have 
been  illustrated  by  many  examples :  Senef,  KoDin,  Rosbach,  the 
valley  of  the  Brenta,  Salamanca,  attest  their  value.  Now,  Mas- 
sena violated  all  three  by  his  march  to  Boyalva,  and  some  peculiar 
circumstances  or  desperate  crisis  of  affairs  should  be  shown,  to 
warrant  such  a  departure  from  general  principles.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  treating  of  another  art,  says,  ^genius  begins  where  rules 
endP  But  here  genius  was  dormant,  and  rules  disregarded.  Mas- 
sena was  not  driven  to  a  desperate  game.  The  conquest  of  Oporto 
was  open  to  him,  so  was  a  march  by  Yiseu  upon  the  Vouga,  which, 
though  demanding  time,  was  safe ;  in  going  by  Boyalva,  he  threw 
his  whole  army  into  a  single  and  narrow  defile,  within  ten  miles  of 
an  enemy  in  position ;  and  that  also  (as  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  officer  of  Marshal  Ney's  staff)  with  much  disorder :  the  baggage 
and  commissariat,  the  wounded  and  sick,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry,  mixed  together;  discord  raging  amongst  the  generals, 
confusion  amongst  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  night  season  when  every 
difficulty  is  doubled.  His  ^  army  was  not^  then^  in  a  condition  to 
fghiP  He  was  making  ^  a  flank  march  within  reach  of  an  enemy 
in  position^**  and  he  was  ^  abandoning  his  line  of  communication 
without  hfwing  estaJbUshed  another  P 

7.  Lord  Wellington  was  within  four  hours'  march  of  either  end 
of  the  defile  through  which  the  French  army  was  moving.  He 
might  have  sent  the  first  division  and  the  cavalry  (forming,  with 
Portuguese  regular  troops,  and  Tranf  s  militia,  a  mass  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  men)  to  Sardao,  to  head  the  French  in  the 
defile,  while  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  light  divisions, 
advancing  by  Mortagao,  assailed  the  rear.  That  he  did  not  do  so, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  his  political  position.  His  mixed  and  inex- 
perienced army  was  not  easily  handled ;  war  is  full  of  mischances, 
and  the  loss  of  a  single  brigade  might  have  caused  the  English 
government  to  abandon  the  contest  fdtogether.  Nevertheless,  his 
retreat  was  more  critically  dangerous  than  such  an  attack  would 
have  been,  and  in  a  military  view  the  battle  of  Busaco  should  not 
have  been  fought:  it  was  extraneous  to  his  original  plan,  it  was 
fisfoed  upon  him  by  events,  and  was  in  fine  a  political  battle. 
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8.  Massena's  march,  being  nnoppoeed,  was  suooessfuL  The  allied 
ormj  could  not  cope  with  him  in  the  open  coantry  between  Bosaoo 
and  the  sea,  where  hia  cavalry  would  have  had  a  fair  field ;  henoe 
Lord  Wellington,  reverting  to  his  original  pkn,  retreated  bj  the 
Coimbra  and  fispinhal  nmds.  But  the  Prince  of  Esling  was  at 
Avehws  de  Cima  and  Milheada  on  the  dOth ;  the  allied  cavalry  and 
the  right  division  being  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego, 
which  was  fordable  in  many  places  below  Cbimbra.  Had  the 
French  General,  directing  his  march  through  Tentngal,  crossed  at 
those  fords,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  to  Leiria,  by  the  route  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  followed,  in  1808,  against  Junot,  the  conmiunicatioa 
with  Lisbon  would  have  been  cut:  terror  and  confusion  would  then 
have  raged  in  the  capital,  the  Patriarch's  faction  would  have 
triumphed,  and  a  dangerous  battle  must  have  been  risked  before 
the  lines  could  be  reached. 

9.  When  the  allies  had  gained  Leiria,  and  secured  their  line  of 
retreat,  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  still  in  the  Frendi  General's  hands. 
If  he  had  established  a  fresh  base  at  Cbimbra;  employed  the  ninth 
corps  to  seize  Oporto;  secured  his  line  oi  communication  with  that 
city  and  with  Almeida  by  fortified  posts;  and  afterwards,  extending 
his  position  by  the  left,  attacked  ^rantes,  and  given  his  hand  to  a 
corps  sent  by  Soult  from  the  south,  not  only  would  the  campaign 
have  been  so  far  a  successful  one,  but  in  no  other  manner  ooudd  he 
have  so  effectually  frustrated  his  adversary's  political  and  military 
projects.  Lord  Wellington  dreaded  such  a  proceeding,  and  hailed 
the  renewed  advance  of  the  French  army,  which  like  the  rising  of 
a  heavy  cloud  discovered  a  dear  horizon  beneath. 

Even  at  Coimbra,  the  Prince  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence 
of  the  lines,  and  believed  that,  beyond  Santarem,  the  countiy  was 
open  for  the  usage  of  all  anns.  It  is  strange  tiiat,  when  Junot, 
Loison,  Foy,  and  many  other  officers,  who  had  served  in  Pcnrtugal, 
were  present,  better  information  was  not  obtained;  but  every  part 
of  this  campaign  illustrated  Massena's  character,  as  drawn  by  Na- 
poleon:— ^'^ Brave,  decided,  and  intrepid;  dull  in  conversation,  bat 
in  danger  acquiring  clearness  and  force  of  thought;  ambitious,  filled 
with  self-love,  neglectful  of  discipline,  regardless  of  good  adminis- 
tration, and  consequently  disliked  by  the  troops;  his  dispositions 
for  battle  bad,  but  his  temper  pertinacious  to  the  last  degree;  he 
was  never  discouraged !" 

10.  It  appears  that  the  French  reached  Cbimbra  at  the  moment 
when  the  fourteen  days'  bread,  carried  by  the  soldiers,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  French  soldiers  are 
accustomed  to  carry  so  much  bread.  Other  nations,  especially  the 
English,  would  not  husband  it;  yet  it  was  a  practice  of  the  andeat 
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Bomans,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  practice  of  all  armies.  It  requires 
a  long  previoas  discipline  and  well-confirmed  military  habits;  but, 
without  ity  men  are  onlj  half  efficient,  especially  for  offensive  war* 
fare.  The  secret  of  making  perfect  soldiers  is  only  to  be  found  in 
national  customs  and  institutions;  men  should  come  to  the  ranks 
fitted,  by  previous  habits,  for  military  service,  instead  of  being 
stretched  as  it  were  upon  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  by  a  discipline 
which  has  no  resource  but  fear. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


KasseDA  resumes  his  march— The  militia  close  upon  his  reaz^-Cayalry  skirmish 
near  Leiria— Allies  retreat  upon  the  lines — Colonel  Trant  surprises  Coimbra 
— ^The  French  arm^  oontinnes  its  march — Cavalry  skirmish  at  Rio  li^yor— 
General  Crawfhrd  is  surprised  at  Alemaner,  and  retreats  by  the  wrontf  road 
— ^Dangerous  results  of  this  erroi^-I>escnption  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vearas — 
Massena  arrives  in  front  of  them—Bomana  reinforces  Lord  Wellington  with 
two  Spanish  divisions— Bemarkable  works  executed  bv  the  light  division  at 
Arudfr— The  skirmish  at  Sobral-^Gteneral  Harvey  wouncied — General  St.  Croix 
killed— Massena  takes  a  permanent  position  in  front  of  the  lines— He  is  harassed 
on  the  rear  and  flanks  by  the  Britisn  cavalry  and  the  Portuguese  miHtia. 

Fbom  the  Ist  until  the  8d,  the  French  army  was  in  dismLer. 
The  4th,  Massena  resumed  his  march  by  Condeixa  and  Leizia, 
leaving  his  sick  and  wounded,  with  a  slender  guard,  (in  all  about 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  men,)  at  Coimbra.  His  hospital  was 
established  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Qara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  all  the  inhabitants,  who  were  averse  or  tmable  to  reach 
the  lines,  came  down  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  mountains. 
But  scarcely  had  the  Prince  left  the  city,  when  Trant,  Miller,  and 
Wilson,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  militia,  closed  upon  his  rear, 
occupying  the  sierras  on  both  sides  of  the  Mondego,  and  cutting  off 
all  communication  with  Almeida. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  French  drove  the  English  piquets 
from  Pombal,  and  the  next  morning  pushed  so  suddenly  upon 
Leiria,  as  to  create  some  conftision.  The  road  was  however  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  succession  of  parallel  ravines,  and  Captain 
Somers  Cocks,  taking  advantage  of  one,  charged  the  head  of  the 
enemy,  and  checked  him  until  General  Anson's  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  Captain  Bull's  troop  of  artillery,  arrived  to  his  supp<»^  Tlie 
French  then,  forming  three  columns,  endeavored  to  hear  down  tlie 
British  with  the  centre,  while  the  others  turned  the  flanks.  Tite 
ravines  were  difficult  to  pass;  Bull's  artillery  played  well  into  the 
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principal  hodjy  and  Anson,  charging  as  it  emerged  from  every 
defile,  slew  a  great  number.  The  British  lost  three  officers  and 
aboQt  flftj  men,  the  enemj  considerably  more,  and,  in  five  hours, 
he  did  not  gain  as  manj  niiles  of  ground,  although  he  had  thirtj- 
six  squadrons  opposed  to  ten.  During  this  delay,  Leiria  was  cleared, 
and  the  army  retreated;  the  right  by  Thomar  and  Santarem;  the 
centre  by  BaUdha  and  Rio  Mayor;  the  left  by  Alcoba^a  and  Obidos ; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  native  force,  under  Colonel  Blunt,  was 
thrown  into  Peniche.  Massena  followed,  in  one  column,  by  the 
way  of  Bio  Mayor ;  but,  meanwhile,  an  exploit,  as  daring  and  hardy 
as  any  performed  by  a  partisan  officer  during  the  war,  convicted 
him  of  bad  generalship,  and  shook  his  plan  of  invasion  to  its  base. 

8UBPRI8K  OF   COIMBRA. 

Colonel  Trant  reached  Milheada,  intending  to  unite  with  Miller 
and  J.  Wilson,  the  latter  having  made  a  forced  march  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  they  were  still  distant,  his  own  arrival  was  unknown  at 
Coimbra,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  that  dly  without 
waiting  for  assistance.  Having  surprised  a  small  post  at  Fomos 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  he  sent  his  cavalry,  at  full  gallop, 
through  the  streets  of  Coimbra,  with  orders  to  pass  the  bridge,  and 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  French  army,  of  whose  progress 
he  was  ignorant.  Meanwhile,  his  infantry  penetrated  at  different 
points  into  the  principal  parts  of  the  town,  the  enemy,  astounded, 
made  little  or  no  resistance,  and  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  Thus,  on  the  third  day  after  the  Prince  of 
Esling  had  quitted  the  Mondego,  his  d6p6ts  and  hospitals,  and 
nearly  five  thousand  prisoners  wounded  and  unwounded,  amongst 
which  there  was  a  company  of  the  marines  of  the  imperial  guards, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small  militia  force !  The  next  day,  Miller 
and  Wilson,  arriving,  spread  their  men  on  all  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication, and  picked  up  about  three  hundred  more  prisoners,  while 
Trant  conducted  his  to  Oporto. 

During  the  first  confusion,  the  Portuguese  committed  some  vio- 
lence on  the  prisoners,  and  the  Abb6  du  Pradt  and  other  French 
'writers  have  not  hesitated  to  accuse  Trant  of  disgracing  his  country 
and  his  uniform  by  encouraging  this  conduct,  whereas  liis  exertions 
repressed  it ;  and  if  the  fact,  that  not  more  than  ten  men  lost  their 
lives  under  such  critical  circumstances,  was  not  sufficient  refutation, 
the  falsehood  is  placed  beyond  dispute  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  written 
io  Colonel  Trant,  by  the  French  officers  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

This  disaster  made  no  change  in  Massena's  dispositions.  He 
continued  his  march,  and,  on  the  dth,  his  advanced  guard  drove  the 
cavalry  piquets  out  of  Rio  Mayor.    General  Slade,  who  commanded 
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the  brigade,  to6k  no  heed  of  this ;  and  the  enemj^  poshing  rapidly 
on,  was  like  to  have  taken  the  battery  of  artillery  in  Alcoentre ;  a 
good  deal' of  confusion  ensaed,  but  the  royals  and  the*  sixteenth 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  town,  sabred  many,  and  made  twelve 
prisoners.  The  next  day  the  skirmish  was  renewed  with  various 
turns  of  fortune,  and,  finally,  the  British  retreated. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  army  was  entering  the  lines — ^the  first, 
fourth,  and  fifth  divisions  in  the  centre  by  Sobral,  the  third  division 
on  the  left  by  Torres  Vedras,  and  Hill's  corps  on  the  right  by 
Alhandra.  The  light  division  and  Pack's  brigade  should  also  have 
entered  by  Aruda.  But  Crawfurd,  who  had  reached  Alemquer  on 
the  9th,  was  still  there  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  10th ;  and 
the  weather  being  stormy,  the  men  were  placed  under  cover,  and 
no  indication  of  marching  was  given  by  the  Greneral.  He  knew 
that  all  the  cavalry  had  already  filed  into  the  lines,  yet  he  posted 
no  guards,  sent  no  patrols  forward,  and  took  no  precaution  against 
a  surprise,  although  the  town,  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  was  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  such  a  disaster. 

Some  officers,  uneasy  at  this  state  of  affairs,  anxiously  watched 
the  height  in  front,  and,  about  four  o'clock,  observed  some  French 
dragoons  on  the  summit,  which  was  within  cannon-shot.'  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given,  and  the  regiments  got  under  arms ;  but  the 
principal  post  of  assembly  had  been  marked  on  an  open  space,  very 
much  exposed  to  an  enemy's  guns,  and  from  whence  the  road  led 
through  an  ancient  gateway  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  behind. 
The  numbers  of  French  increased  every  moment,  they  endeavored 
to  create  a  belief  that  their  artillery  was  come  up,  and  although 
this  feint  was  easily  seen  through,  the  General  desired  the  regiments 
to  break  and  re-form  on  the  other  side  of  the  archway,  out  of  gun 
range.  In  a  moment  all  was  disorder.  The  baggage  animals 
were  still  loading,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  followers  of 
the  division,  and  the  whole  in  one  confused  mass  rushed  or  were 
driven  headlong  to  the  archway.  Several  were  crushed,  and  with 
worse  troops,  a  general  panic  must  have  ensued ;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  the  soldiers,  ashamed  of  the  order,  stood  firm  in  their 
ranks  until  the  first  confusion  had  abated. 

Nevertheless  the  mischief  was  sufficiently  great,  and  the  enemy's 
infantry  descending  the  heights,  endeavored,  some  to  turn  the  town 
on  the  left,  while  others  pushed  directly  through  the  streets  in  pur- 
suit ;  and  thus  with  his  front  in  disorder,  and  his  rear  skirmishing, 
and  night  falling,  Crawfurd  commenced  a  retreat.  The  weather 
was,  however,  so  boisterous  that  the  fire  soon  ceased,  and  a  few  men 
wounded  and  the  loss  of  some  baggage  was  all  the  hurt  sustained; 
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yet  80  unoertain  is  eTerTthing  in  war,  that  this  affiur  had  like  to 
have  produced  the  most  terrible  results  in  another  quarter. 

The  division,  instead  of  marching  bj  Caregada  and  Cadafaes, 
followed  the  route  of  Sobral,  and  was  obliged  in  the  dark  to  make 
a  flank  march  of  several  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hues  to  gain 
Aruda,  which  was  meanwhile  left  open  to  the  enemj.  In  this  state, 
the  cavalry  patrols  from  Villa  Franca,  meeting  some  stragglers  and 
followers  of  the  camp  near  Caregada,  were  by  them  told  that  the 
light  division  was  cut  off;  a  report  confirmed  in  some  measure  by 
the  unguarded  state  of  .Axuda,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  enemy's 
scouts  on  that  side.  This  information  alarmed  General  HiU  for 
the  safety  of  the  second  line,  and  the  more  so  that  the  weakest  part 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Aruda;  he  therefore  made  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  Alverca  with  a  view  to  watoh  the  valley  of  Ca- 
landrix,  or  to  gain  the  pass  of  Bucellas,  according  to  circumstances. 
Hence,  when  the  enemy  was  in  full  march  against  the  lines,  the 
front  from  Alhandra  to  the  forts  above  Sobral,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  was  quito  disgamished  of  troops.  The  true  state  of 
affairs  was,  however,  quickly  ascertained,  and  Hill  regained  Alhan- 
dra before  daylight  on  the  11th. 

During  this  time  the  second  and  the  eighth  corps  passed  Alem- 
quer,  the  former  marching  upon  Villa  Franca,  the  latter  upon 
SobraL  Reynier's  movements  on  the  French  left  were  languid,  he 
did  not  discover  the  unguarded  state  of  Alhandra,  and  his  piquets 
did  not  enter  Villa  Franca  until  late  the  next  day.  But  on  the 
right  General  Clausel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the 
French  army,  coming  upon  Sobral,  in  the  dusk,  with  the  head  of 
the  eighth  corps,  dislodged  the  troops  of  the  first  division,  occupied 
the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  in  the  night  threw  up 
some  intrenchments  dose  under  the  centre  of  the  allies'  position. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  thoee 
celebrated  works,  improperly  called 

THE   LINES   OF  T0BRS8  YE0RA.8. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  they  consisted  of  three  distinct 
ranges  of  defence.* 

'Die  first,  extending  firom  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zizandre  on  the  sea-coast,  was,  following  Sie  infiections  of 
the  hills,  twenty-nine  miles  long. 

The  second,  traced  at  a  distance- varying  from  six  to  ten  miles  in 
rear  of  the  first,  stretched  from  QuinteUa  on  the  Tagus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Lorenza,  being  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 

*  Memoranda  of  tho  linM,  dao.,  by  Col.  J.  T.  Jones,  Boyal  EngineerB,  printed 
for  private  ciroolation. 
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The  third,  ^itended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation,  extended 
from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus  to  the  tower  of  %Junquera  on  the 
coast.  Here  an  outer  line,  constructed  on  an  opening  of  three 
thousand  jards,  inclosed  an  intrenched  camp  designed  to  cover  the 
embarkation  with  fewer  troops,  should  the  operation  be  delayed  by 
bad  weather ;  within  this  second  camp,  Fort  St  Julian's  (whose 
high  ramparts  and  deep  ditches  defied  an  escalade)  was  anned  and 
strengthened  to  enable  a  rear-guard  to  protect  both  itself  and  the 
army. 

The  nearest  part  of  the  second  line  was  twenty-four  miles  from 
these  works  at  Passo  d'Arcos,  and  some  parts  of  the  first  line  were 
two  long  marches  distant ;  but  the  principal  routes  led  through 
Lisbon,  where  measures  were  taken  to  retard  the  enemy  and  give 
time  for  the  embarkation. 

Of  these  stupendous  lines,  the  second,  whether  regarded  tor  its 
strength  or  importance,  was  undoubtedly  the  principal ;  the  others 
were  only  appendages,  the  one  as  a  final  place  of  refuge,  the  other 
as  an  advanced  work  to  stem  the  first  violence  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  enable  the  army  to  take  up  its  ground  on  the  second  line  without 
hurry  or  pressure.  Massena  having,  however,  wasted  the  summer 
season  on  the  firontiers,  the  first  line  acquired  such  strength,  both 
from  labor  and  from  the  fall  of  rain,  that  Lord  Wellington  resolved 
to  abide  his  opponent's  charge  there. 

The  ground  presented  to  the  French  being,  as  it  were,  divided 
into  five  parts,  or  positions,  shall  be  described  in  succession  from 
right  to  left. 

1.  Frmn  Alhandra  to  the  head  of  the  vaUey  of  Calandrix.  This 
distance,  of  about  five  miles,  was  a  continuous  and  lofty  ridge,  de- 
fended by  thirteen  redoubts,  and  for  two  miles  rendered  inaccessi- 
ble by  a  scarp  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  executed  along  the  brow. 
It  was  guarded  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  divisions  under 
Greneral  Hill,  and  fianked  from  the  Tagus  by  a  strong  flotilla  of 
gun-boats,  manned  by  British  seamen. 

2.  From  the  head  of  the  vale  of  Galandrix  to  the  Pe  de  Monte, 
This  position,  also  five  miles  in  length,  consisted  of  two  salient 
mountains  forming  the  valley  of  Aruda,  that  town  being  exactly  in 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  Only  three  feeble  redoubts,  totally  incapa- 
ble of  stopping  an  enemy  for  an  instant,  were  constructed  here,  and 
the  defence  of  the  ground  was  intrusted  to  General  Crawfurd  and 
the  light  division. 

8.  The  Monte  Agrafo.  This  lofty  mountain  overtopped  the 
adjacent  country  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  its  summit  the  whole 
of  the  first  line  could  he  distinctly  observed.  The  right  was  sep- 
arated from  the  Aruda  position  by  a  deep  ravine  which  led  to 
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nothing;  the  left  overlooked  the  Tillage  and  yallej  of  Z3>re]ra;  the 
centre  overhung  the  town  of  SobraL  The  sommit  of  this  mountain 
was  crowned  by  an  immense  redoubt,  mounting  twenty^ve  guns, 
and  having  three  smaller  works,  containing  nineteen  guns,  clustered 
around  it  The  garrisons,  amounting  to  two  thousand  men,  were 
supplied  by  Pack's  brigade;  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  position, 
which  might  be  about  four  miles  in  length,  the  fifth  division,  under 
General  Leith,  was  posted  in  reserve. 

4.  Fnnn  the  valley  of  Zihreira  to  Torres  Vedrat.  This  position, 
seven  miles  long,  was  at  first  without  works;  because  it  was  only 
when  the  rains  had  set  in,  that  the  resolution  to  defend  the  first  line 
permanently  was  adopted.  But  the  ground  being  rough  and  well 
defined,  the  valley  in  front  deep,  and  watered  by  the  Zizandre,  now 
becoipe  a  considerable  river,  it  presented  a  fine  field  of  battle  for  a 
small  army.  The  first  and  fourth,  and  a  sixth  division  formed  of 
troops  just  arrived  from  England  and  from  Cadiz,  were  there  posted, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  whose 
head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Pero  Negro,  near  Sie  Secorra,  a  rock, 
on  which  a  telegraph  was  erected,  communicating  with  every  part 
of  the  lines. 

5.  From  the  heights  of  Torres  VedrcLS  to  the  mou^  of  the  Zixcaidre. 
The  right  fiank  of  this  position  and  the  pass  in  front  of  the  town  of 
Torres  Vedras  were  secured,  first,  by  one  great  redoubt  mounting 
forty  guns;  secondly,  by  several  smaller  forts,  judiciously  planted 
so  aid  to  command  all  the  approaches.  From  these  works  to  the 
sea  a  range  of  moderate  heights  were  crowned  with  small  forts; 
but  the  chief  defence  there,  iSler  the  rains  had  set  in,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Zizandre,  which  was  not  only  unfordable,  but  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  formed  an  impassable  marsh.  A  paved  road, 
parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ran  along  the  whole  front;  that  is, 
from  Torres  Vedras,  by  Rnfla  Sobral  and  Aruda,  to  Alhandnu 

This  was  the  nature  of  the  first  line  of  defence;  the  second  was 
still  more  formidable. 

1.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Sl  Lourerifa  to  Mafra.  In  this  dis- 
tance of  seven  miles,  there  was  a  range  of  hills  naturally  steep, 
artificially  scarped,  and  covered  by  a  deep,  and  in  many  parts  im- 
practicable ravine.  The  salient  points  were  secured  by  forts,  wl^ich 
fianked  and  commanded  the  few  accessible  points;  but  as  this  line 
was  extensive,  a  secondary  post  was  fortified  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear,  to  secure  a  road  leading  from  Ereceira  to  Cinta. 

2.  On  the  right  of  the  above  line  the  Tapadoy  or  royal  park  of 
Mafra.  Here  there  was  some  open  ground  for  an  attack.  Yet  it 
was  strong,  and,  together  with  the  pass  of  Mafra,  was  defended  by 
a  system  ^  fourteen  redoubts,  constructed  with  great  labor  and  caie, 
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well  considered  with  respect  to.the  natural  dispositioa  of  die  ground, 
and,  in  some  degree,  connected  with  the  secondary  post  spoken  of 
above;  in  firont,  the  Sierra  de  Chjpre,  covered  with  redoubts, 
obstructed  all  approaches  to  Mafra  itself. 

3.  From  the  Tapada  to  the  pau  of  BueeUcu,  In  this  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  which  fbrmed  the  middle  of  the  Second  line,  the 
country  is  choked  by  the  Monte  Chique,  the  Cabe9a  or  head  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  o^  and  overtopping  all  the  other  mountain 
masses.  A  road,  conducted  along  a  chain  of  hUls,  high  and  salient, 
but  less  bold  than  any  other  parts  of  the  line,  connected  Mafra  with 
the  Cabe^a,  and  was  secured  by  a  number  of  forts.  The  country 
in  front  was  extremely  difficult,  and  a  second  and  stronger  range 
of  heights,  paraUel  to  and  behind  the  first,  offered  a  good  fighting 
position,  which  could  only  be  approached  with  artillery  by  the  con- 
necting road  in  front;  and  to  reach  that,  either  the  Sierra  de  Chypre, 
on  the  left,  or  the  pass  of  the  Cabe^a  de  Monte  Chique,  on  the  right, 
must  have  been  carried.  Now  the  works  covering  the  latter  con- 
sisted of  a  cluster  of  redoubts  constructed  on  the  inferior  rocky  heads 
in  advance  of  the  Cabe^a,  and  completely  commanding  all  the 
approaches,  and  both  fix>m  their  artificial  and  natural  strength, 
nearly  impregnable  to  open  force.  The  Cabe^a  and  its  immedmte 
flanks  were  considered  secure  in  their  natural  precipitous  strength; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  ridges  connecting  the  Cabe^a  with  the  pass 
of  Bucellas,  being  impregnable,  were  left  untouched,  save  the  block- 
ing of  one  bad  mule  road  that  led  over  them. 

4.  From  BuceUae  to  the  low  ground  about  the  Tagus.  ,  The  pass 
of  Bucellas  was  difficult,  and  strongly  defended  by  redoubts  on  each 
side.  A  ridge,  or  rather  a  collection  of  impassable  rocks,  called 
the  Sierra  de  Serves,  stretched  to  the  right  for  two  miles  without  a 
break,  and  then  died  away  by  gradual  slopes  in  the  low  ground 
about  the  Tagus.  These  declivities  and  the  flat  banks  of  the  river 
offered  an  opening  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  which  was  laboriously 
and  carefully  strengthened  by  redoubts,  water-cuts,  and  retrench- 
ments, and  connected  by  a  system  (tf  forts  with  the  heights  of  Al* 
handra;  but  it  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole  line  in  itself,  and 
the  most  dangerous  from  its  proximity  to  the  valleys  of  Galandrix 
and  Aruda. 

There  were  five  roads  practicable  for  artillery  piercing  the^ri^ 
li-M  of  defence,  namely,  two  at  Torres  Yedras,  two  at  Sobral,  and 
one  at  Alhandra;  but  as  two  of  these  united  again  at  the  Cabe^a, 
there  were,  in  fact,  only  four  points  of  passage  through  the  second 
lirUy  that  is  to  say,  at  Mafra,  Monte  Chique,  Bucellas,  and  Quintella 
in  the  flat  ground.  The  aim  and  scope  of  all  the  works  was 
to  bar  those  passes  and  to  strengthen  the  favorable  fighting 
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positions  between  them,  irithont  impeding  the  movements  of  the 
armj.  Those  were  attained,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  <^ 
the  firtt  Kne  would  not  have  been  injurious,  save  in  reputation, 
because  the  retreat  was  secure  upon  the  second  and  stronger  Une, 
and  the  guns  of  the  first  were  all  of  inferior  calibre,  mounted  on 
common  truck  carriages,  and  consequently  immovable  and  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  allies  were  free  and  unfettered  by  the 
works.  The  movements  of  the  French  army  were  impeded  and 
cramped  by  the  great  Monte  Junta,  which,  rising  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  first  line,  sent  forth  a  spur  called  the  Sierra  de  Baragueda 
in  a  slanting  direction,  so  close  up  to  the  heights  of  Torres  Vedras 
that  the  narrow  pass  of  Rufia  alone  separated  them.  As  this  pass 
was  commanded  by  heavy  redoubts,  Massena  was  of  necessity 
obliged  to  dispose  his  forces  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  Baragueda, 
and  he  could  not  transfer  his  army  to  either  without  danger;  because 
the  sierra,  although  not  impassable,  was  difiicult,  and  the  movement, 
which  would  require  time  and  arrangement,  could  always  be  over- 
looked from  the  Monte  Agraga,  whence,  in  a  few  hours,  the  alHed 
forces  could  pour  down  upon  the  head,  flank,  or  rear  of  tibe  French 
while  in  march.  And  this  could  be  done  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
because  communications  had  been  cut  by  the  engineers  to  all  im- 
portant points  of  the  lines,  and  a  system  of  signals  was  established, 
by  which  orders  were  transmitted  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say  respecting  ihs  Lines ;  too 
litde  for  the  professional  reader,  too  much,  perhaps,  for  a  general 
history.  But  I  was  desii^ons  to  notice,  somewhat  in  detail,  works 
more  in  keeping  with  ancient  than  modem  military  labors ;  partly 
that  a  just  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  talents  of  the  British  en- 
gineers who  constructed  them,  and  partly  to  show  that  Lord 
Wellington's  measures  of  defence  were  not,  as  some  French  military 
writers  have  supposed,  dependent  upon  the  first  line.  Had  thtU 
been  stormed,  the  standard  of  Portuguese' independence  could  still 
have  been  securely  planted  amidst  the  rocks  of  the  second  posi- 
tion. 

To  occupy  fifty  miles  of  fortification,  to  man  one  hundred  and 
fifty  forts,  and  to  work  six  hundred  pieces  of  ardllery,  required  a 
number  of  men ;  but  a  great  fieet  in  the  Tagns,  a  superb  body  of 
marines  sent  out  from  England,  the  civic  guards  of  Lisbon,  the 
Portuguese  heavy  artillery  corps,  and  the  militia  and  oidenanza  of 
Estremadura  furnished,  all  together,  a  powerful  reser^-e.  The  na- 
tive artillery  and  the  xnilitia  supplied  all  the  garrisons  of  the  fiirta 
m  the  second,  and  most  of  those  on  the  first  line.    The  British 
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mariiMis  occapied  the  tkird  line ;  the  navy  manned  the  gun-boats  on 
the  lirer,  and  aided,  in  vaiions  ways,  ^e  operations  in  the  field. 
The  recruits  from  the  d6p6ts,  and  all  the  men  on  fiirlough,  being 
called  in,  rendered  the  Portuguese  army  stronger  than  it  had  yet 
been ;  and  the  British  army,  reinforced,  as  I  have  said,  both  from 
Cadiz  and  England,  and  remarkably  healthy,  presented  such  a  front 
as  a  general  would  desire  to  see  in  a  dangeroijs  crisis. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  not  only  to  have  strength,  but  the 
appearance  of  strength ;  and  Lord  Wellington  had  so  dealt  with 
Romana  that,  withiout  much  attention  to  the  wishes  of  his  own 
government,  the  latter  joined  the  allies  with  two  divisions.  Yet  the 
English  Greneral  did  not  act  thus,  until  he  was  assured  that  Masse* 
na's  force  was  insufficient  to  drive  the  British  from  Lisbon.  He 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  dishonest  to  draw  Bomana's  troops  into 
a  comer,  where  they  could  not  (from  want  of  shipping)  have  es> 
caped  in  the  event  of  failure.  The  first  division  of  Spaniards,  led 
by  Bomana  himself,  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Aldea  Gallega  the  19th, 
and  the  24th  was  posted  at  Enxara  de  los  Cavalleros,  just  behind 
the  Monte  Agra^a;  the  other  followed  in  a  few  days;  and  thus 
before  the  end  of  October,  not  less  than  one  hundrod  and  thirty 
thousand  fighting  men  received  rations  within  the  lines ;  more  than 
seventy  thousand  being  regular  troops,  completely  disposable  and 
unfettered  by  the  works. 

Meanwhile,  Mendizabel,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  army, 
reinforced  by  Madden's  Portuguese  dragoons,  advanced  towards 
Zafra.  Ballesteros  at  the  same  time  moved  upon  Araeena ;  and 
Mortier,  ignorant  of  Bomana's  absence,  retired  across  the  Morena 
on  the  8th,  to  be  near  Soult  who  was  then  seriously  menacing  Cadiz. 
Thus  fortune  combined  with  the  dispositions  of  the  English  Gen- 
eral, to  widen  the  distance,  and  to  diversify  the  objects  of  the 
French  armies,  at  the  moment  when  the  allies  were  concentrating 
the  greatest  force  on  the  most  important  point. 

Massena,  surprised  at  the  extent  and  strength  of  works,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  only  become  known  to  him  five  days  before  he 
came  upon  them,  employed  several  days  to  examine  their  nature. 
The  heights  of  Alhandra  he  judged  inattackable ;  "but  the  valleys 
of  Calandrix  and  Aruda  attract^  his  attention.  Through  the 
former  he  could  turn  Hill's  position,  and  come  at  once  upon  the 
weakest  part  of  the  second  line ;  yet  the  abattis  and  redoubts  erected 
and  hourly  strengthening,  gave  him  little  encouragement  to  attack 
there ;  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  Aruda  also  was  such  that 
he  could  not  ascertain  what  number  of  troops  guarded  it,  although 
he  made  several  demonstrations,  and  frequently  skirmished  with 
the  light  division,  to  oblige  CrawAird  to  show  his  force. 
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That  Grenera],  hj  making  the  town  of  Arada  an  advanced  post, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  diaoover  his  true  situation  withoat  a 
•erioos  affair ;  and,  in  an  ineredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  diTi- 
sion  with  prodigious  Libor  had  secured  the  position  in  a  nuumer 
reallj  worthj  of  admiration.  For  across  the  ravine  on  the  left,  a 
loose  stone  wall,  sixteen  feet  thick  and  fortj  feet  high,  was  raised ; 
and  across  the  great  vallej  of  Amda,  a  double  line  of  abattis  was 
'drawn ;  not  composed,  as  is  usual,  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  but  of  full- 
grown  oaks  and  chestnuts,  dug  up  with  all  their  roots  and  branches, 
dragged,  bj  main  force,  for  several  hundred  yards,  and  then  reset 
and  crossed,  so  that  no  human  strength  could  break  through. 
Breast-works,  at  convenient  distances,  to  defend  this  line  of  trees, 
were  then  cast  up ;  'and  along  the  summits  of  the  mountain,  for  a 
space  of  nearly  three  miles,  including  the  salient  points,  other  stone 
walls,  six  feet  high  and  four  in  thickness,  with  banquettes,  were 
built;  so  that  a  good  defence  could  easily  have  been  made  against 
the  attacks  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  next  points  that  drew  Massena's  attention  were  the  Monte 
Agra^a  and  the  vale  of  the  upper  Zizandre,  where,  from  the  recent 
period  at  which  Lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to  offer  battle  on  the 
first  line,  no  outworks  had  been  constructed  ;  neither  the  valley  of 
Zibreira,  nor  the  hills  above  Runa,  had  been  fortified.  Here  it 
was  possible  to  join  battle  on  more  equal  terms,  but  the  position  of 
the  allies  was  still  very  formidable ;  the  flanks  and  rear  were  pro- 
tected by  great  forts,  and  not  only  was  a  powerful  mass  of  troops 
permanently  posted  there,  but  six  battalions,  drawn  from  Hill's 
corps,  and  placed  at  Bucellas,  could,  in  a  very  short  time,  have  come 
into  action. 

Beyond  Runa,  the  Baragueda  ridge  and  the  forts  of  Torres 
Yedras  forbade  any  flank  movement  by  the  French  General;  and  it 
only  remained  for  him  to  dispose  his  troops  in  such  a  manner  be- 
tween Villa  Franca  and  Sobral  that,  while  the  heads  of  the  columns 
menaced  the  weakest  points  of  the  lines,  a-few  hours  would  suffice 
to  concentrate  the  whole  army  at  any  part  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  Baragueda  ridge.  The  second  corps,  still  holding  the  hills  op- 
posite Alhandra,  extended  its  right  along  some  open  ground  as  far 
as  Aruda ;  and  being  covered  at  that  point  by  a  force  of  cavalry, 
was  connected  with  the  eighth  corps,  the  head  of  which  was  pushed 
forward  on  Sobral,  occupying  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Baragueda, 
and  lining  the  banks  of  the  Zizandre  as  far  as  Duas  Fortas  on  the 
road  to  Runa ;  the  outposts  of  each  army  being  there  nearly  in 
contact. 

Massena  did  not  bring  the  sixth  corps  beyond  Otta,  and  his  dis- 
positions were  not  made  without  several  skinnishes,  especially  near 
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Sobral,  on  tbe  moming  of  the  14tli,  where,  atftmpting  to  dislodge 
the  seventy-first  regiment  from  a  field-woric,  his  troops  were  repulsed, 
pursued,  and  driven  from  their  own  retrenchments,  which  were  held 
until  evening ;  and  onlj  evacuated  because  the  whole  of  the  eighth 
corps  was  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  establishing  its 
position.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  these  petty  affairs  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which  the  greatest  part  fell  at  Sobral ; 
that  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  higher.  The  English  Greneral 
Harvey  was  wounded,  and  at  Villa  Franca  the  fire  of  the  gun-boats 
killed  the  French  General  St  Croix,  a  young  man  of  signal  ability 
and  promise. 

The  war  was  now  reduced  to  a  species  of  blockade.  Massena's 
object  was  to  feed  his  army  until  reinforcements  reached  it ;  Lord 
Wellington's  to  starve  the  French  before  succor  could  arrive.  The 
former  spread  his  movable  columns  in  the  rear  to  seek  for  provi- 
sions, and  commenced  forming  magazines  at  Santarem,  where  his 
principal  d6p6t  was  established ;  but  the  latter  drew  down  all  the 
militia  and  ordenanza  of  the  north  upon  Massena's  rear,  putting 
them  in  communication  with  the  garrison  of  Penich6  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  militia  of  Lower  Beira.  Carlos  d'Es- 
pana  also  crossing  the  Tagus,  acted  between  Castello  Branco  and 
Abrantes.  Thus  the  French  were  completely  inclosed  without  any 
weakening  of  the  regular  army. 

To  aid  the  communication  between  Penich^  and  the  militia  of 
the  north,  Obidos,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  had  been  put  in  a 
state  of  defence ;  but  the  Portuguese  government  having  neglected 
to  furnish  it  with  provisions,  it  had  been  evacuated.  Nevertheless, 
Major  Fenwick  again  occupied  it  temporarily  with  three  hundred 
militia,  and  being  supported  by  a  Spanish  battalion  and  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  British  cavalry  posted  at  Ramalhal,  hemmed  in  the 
French  on  that  side ;  and  a  movable  column  under  Colonel  Wa- 
ters, issuing  from  Torres  Vedras,  made  incursions  against  the  ene- 
my's marauding  detachments,  capturing  many  prisoners,  and  part 
of  a  considerable  convoy  which  was  passing  the  Baragueda.  The 
French  were  thus  continually  harassed,  yet  their  detachments 
scoured  the  whole  country,  even  beyond  Leiria,  and  obtained  pro- 
visions in  considerable  quantities. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  bodies  of  the  hostile  forces  remained  quiet, 
although  Massena's  right  was  greatly  exposed.  Lord  Wellington 
had  four  British  divisions  and  Romana's  corps,  forming  a  mass  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  close  round  Sobral ;  and,  by  directing 
the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  and  the  six  battalions  at  Bucellas 
upon  Aruda,  he  could  have  assembled  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 
men  there  also ;  these  last,  advancing  a  short  distance  into  the  plain, 
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ooald,  in  conjanctifti  with  Hill,  hare  kept  the  second  corps  in 
check,  while  the  twenty-five  thousand,  poaring  down  at  daylight 
from  the  Monte  Agra^a,  from  the  valley  of  Zibreira,  and  from  the 
side  of  Run  a,  could  have  enveloped  and  crushed  the  head  of  the 
eighth  corps  long  before  the  sixth  could  have  reached  the  scene  of 
action.  But  war  is  a  curious  and  complicated  web !  and  while  the 
purely  military  part  was  thus  happily  situated  and  strong,  the  po- 
litical part  was  one  of  weakness  and  alarm.  Scarcely  could  the 
English  General  maintain  a  defensive  attitude,  struggling  as  he 
was  against  the  intrigues  and  follies  of  men  who  have,  nevertheless, 
been  praised  for  their  ^  earnest  and  manly  co-operation.*** 


CHAPTER  EL 

State  of  Idsbon— Embaigo  on  the  vessels  in  the  rivei^— Faotions  eondnot  of  the 
Patriarch — ^The  desponding  letters  fh>m  the  armj — ^Bose  policy  of  ministen— 
Alann  of  Lord  Liverpool— Lord  Wellington  displays  the  greatest  firmnesa, 
vigor,  and  digni^  of  mind— He  rebukes  the  Portoffaese  Segenoy^  and  ex- 
poees  the  daplicity  and  presumption  of  the  Patriarm^s  fikctiou — Violence  of 
this  ibotion— <?uriouB  revelation  made  by  Baron  Eben  and  the  editor  of  the 
Braziliense — Lord  Wellesley  awes  the  Court  of  Bio  Janeiro— Strengthens  the 
authority  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart— The  French  seise  the  ialands  in 
the  river— Foolish  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Setuval— General  Fane  sent  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus — Lord  Wellington's  embarrassments  beoome  more 
serious— The  heights  of  Almada  fortified— Violent  altercation  of  the  Begency 
upon  this  subject— The  Patriarch  insults  Mr.  Stuart  and  nearly  ruins  the  com- 
mon cause. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  embar- 
rassed tiie  finances,  and  the  Regency  applied  to  England  for  an 
additional  subsidy.  Mr.  Stuart,  seeing  the  extreme  distress,  took 
upon  himself  to  direct  the  house  of  Sampayo  to  furnish  provisions 
to  the  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  first  subsidy ;  he  also  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  feed  the  fugitive  inhabitants,  forty  thousand 
of  whom  arrived  before  the  13th  of  October,  and  others  were  hourly 
coming  in,  destitute  and  starving.f  Com,  to  be  purchased  at  any 
price,  was  sought  for  in  all  countries,  from  Ireland,  America,  and 
Egypt ;  and  one  thousand  tons  of  government  shipping  were  lent  to 
merchants  to  fetch  grain  from  Algiers.  One  commission  of  citi- 
zens was  formed  to  &cilitate  the  obtaining  cattle  and  com  from  the 
northern  provinces ;  another  to  regulate  the  transport  of  provisions 
to  the  army,  and  to  push  a  trade  with  Spain  through  the  Alemteja 

*  See  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  War,  Vol.  U.  p.  881. 
t  Mr.  Stuart's  Papen,  MS. 
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Small  craft  were  sent  up  the  Tagiia  to  carry  off  both  the  inhabi* 
tants  and  their  stock,  from  the  islands,  and  from  the  left  bank ; 
and  post-vessels  were  established  along  the  coast  to  Oporto.  Bul- 
lion and  jewels  were  put  on  board  the  men  of  war ;  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  calling  upon  the  people  to  be  tranquil,  and  a  strong 
police  was  established  to  enforce  this  object  Finally,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  tonnage  created  by  the  sending  off  the  transports 
in  seu*ch  of  com,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  port  of  Lisbon ;  it 
was  strongly  protested  against  by  the  Americans,  but  an  imperious 
necessity  ruled. 

All  Uiese  measures  were  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Patriarch 
and  his  fkcdon ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  show  how 
entirely  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula  depended  in  that  hour  upon  Lord 
Wellington's  firmness,  the  fears  of  the  British  Cabinet,  which  had 
been  increasing  as  the  crisis  approached,  were  now  plainly  dis- 
closed. Their  private  letters  contained  hints  at  variance  with  their 
public  despatches.  They  evidently  wished  their  General  to  aban- 
don the  country,  but  threw  the  responsibility  upon  him ;  they  were 
nnable  to  comprehend  his  genius ;  they  thought  him  rash,  and  were 
themselves  unequal  to  the  crisis.  They  had  not  the  manliness 
either  to  resign  the  contest  or  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor,  and  cast 
their  base  policy  with  a  view  only  to  Uieir  own  escape  in  case  of 
failure.  During  the  retreat  from  the  north,  affairs  seemed  so  gloomy 
to  the  eyes  of  some  oiOKcers  of  rank,  that  their  correspondence  bore 
evidence  of  their  feelings;  the  letters  of  General  Spencer  and 
General  Charles  Stewart  appeared  so  desponding  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, that  he  transmitted  them  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  by  earn- 
estly demanding  an  opinion  upon  their  cpntents,  showed  how  deeply 
they  had  disturbed  his  own  mind. 

Thus  beset  on  every  side,  the  English  General  rose  like  a  giant 
Without  noticing  either  the  arguments  or  the  forebodings  in  these 
letters,  he  took  a  calm  historical  review  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  induced  him  to  defend  Portugal,  and  which  he  had  before  ex- 
plained to  the  very  minister  he  was  addressing ;  then  showing  that, 
up  to  that  period,  his  opinions  had  been  in  eveiy  instance  justified 
by  the  results,  he  assumed  that  it  was  reasonable  to  confide  in  his 
judgment  for  the  future.  Having  thus  vindicated  his  pradence 
and  foresight,  he  traced  out  the  probable  course  of  coming  events, 
discussing  both  his  own  and  the  enemy's  desi^S^^d  that  with 
such  sagacity  that  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war  never  belied 
his*  anticipations.  This  remarkable  letter  exists,  and,  were  all 
other  records  of  Lord  Wellington's  genius  to  be  lost,  it  would  akme 
suffice  to  vindicate  his  great  reputation  to  posterity. 

Having  with  conscious  superiority  replied  to  his  own  govern* 
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ment,  he,  with  a  fierceness  rendered  neeessary  bj  the  criaisy  tamed 
upon  the  Patriarch  and  his  coadjutors.  Beproaching  them  for  their 
unpatriotic,  foolish,  and  deceitful  conduct,  he  told  them  plainly  that 
they  were  unfaithful  servants  of  their  country  and  their  Prince ; 
and  threatened  to  withdraw  the  British  army  altogether,  if  the  prac- 
tices of  which  he  complained  were  not  amended. 

^  The  King  of  England  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  had," 
he  said,  ^  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  operations, 
and  he  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  interfere.  He  knew  what  to 
do,  and  he  would  not  alter  his  plans  to  meet  the  senseless  suggestions 
of  the  Regency.  Let  the  latter  look  to  their  own  duties !  Let  them 
provide  food  fi>r  the  army  and  the  people,  and  keep  the  capital 
tranquil.''  ^*  With  Principal  Souza,",  he  said,  **  it  was  not  possible 
to  act,  and  if  that  person  continued  in  power,  the  country  would  be 
lost.  Either  the  Principal  or  himself  must  quit  their  employments  i 
if  himself,  he  would  take  care  that  the  world  should  know  the  rea- 
sons*; meanwhile  he  would  address  the  Prince  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Regency." 

"  He  had  hoped,"  he  resumed  in  another  letter,  '^  that  the  Portu- 
guese government  was  satisfied  with  his  acts,  and  that  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  render  all  defence  useless  by  disturbing  the  minda 
of  the  populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  adopted  measures  to 
secure  Uie  tranquillity  of  that  capital.  But,  like  other  weak  indi- 
viduals, they  added  duplicity  to  weakness,  and  their  past  expres- 
sions of  approbation  and  gratitude  he  supposed  were  intended  to 
convey  censure.  All  he  asked  from  them  was  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity, to  provide  food  for  their  own  troops  while  employed  in  the 
lines,  and  to  be  prepared,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  save  Uiose  persona 
and  their  families  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  enemy."  '<  I  have," 
he  said,  ^  little  doubt  of  final  success,  but  I  have  fought  a  sufficient 
number  of  battles  to  know,  that  the  result  of  any  is  not  certain,  even 
with  the  best  arrangements^* 

These  reproaches  were  neither  too  severe  nor  ill-timed,  for  the 
war  had  been  hanging  in  even  balance,  and  the  weight  of  interested 
folly  thus  thrown  in  by  the  Regency  was  beginning  to  sink  the 
scale.  Yet  to  show  the  justice  of  Lord  Wellington's  complaints,  it 
is  necessary  to  resume  the  tliread  of  those  intrigues  wliich  have 
been  before  touched  upon.  Listead  <^  performing  their  own  duties, 
the  government  assumed  that  the  struggle  could  be  maintained  on 
the  frontier,  and  when  they  should  have  been  removing  the  people 
and  the  provisions  from  the  line  of  retreat,  they  were  discussing  the 
expediency  of  military  operations  which  were  quite  impracticable. 
When  convinced  of  their  error  by  facts,  they  threw  the  burthen  of 
driving  the  country  upon  the  General,  although  they  knew  tliat  he 
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was  ignorant  even  of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  those 
officers  and  magistrates  who  were  to  execute  it,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  Portuguese  agent  at  head-H][uarter8  to  give  assistance  in 
translating  the  necessary  orders. 

When  this  was  remarked  to  them,  thej  issued  the  orders  them- 
selves, but  made  the  execution  referable  to  the  Greneral,  without  his 
-  knowledge,  and  well  knowing  that  he  had  no  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  country  people,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
enemy's  advance*  The  battle  of  Busaco,  by  delaying  the  French 
army,  had  alone  enabled  the  orders  even  to  reach  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  But  it  was  the  object  of  the  Regency^ 
by  nourishing  and  soothing  the  national  indolence,  to  throw  the 
odium  of  harsh  and  rigorous  measures  upon  the  British  authorities* 
Lord  Wellington,  howeyer,  while  he  reproached  them  for  this  con- 
duct, never  shrunk  from  the  odium ;  he  avowed  in  his  prodama^ 
tions,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  wasting  the  country^ 
and  he  was  willing  the  Regency  should  shelter  themselves  under 
his  name,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  lose  the  fruit  of  his  responsi- 
bility, nor  content  that  those  whose  courage  did  shrink  from  the 
trial,  ^  should  seek  popularity  with  the  populace  at  the  expense  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  country." 

After  the  disputes  which  followed  the  fall  of  Almeida,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  convinced  that  a  more  secure  and  powerful  grasp 
must  be  taken  of  Portugal,  permitted  their  envoy,  Mr.  Stuart,  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  Regency,  and,  influenced  by  Lord  Wellington^ 
insisted  that  the  subsidy  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
British  instead  of  the  native  authorities.  Lord  Wellesley  also  gave 
assurances  that  if  the  army  was  forced  to  quit  Lisbon,  the  Portu- 
guese troops  should  be  carried  to  Oporto,  and  the  war  recommenced 
in  that  quarter ;  but  Mr.  Stuart  very  prudently  reserved  this  in- 
formation until  the  necessity  should  arrive,  well  knowing  that  the 
Patriarch  and  Souza,  who  had  already  proposed  to  go  there  them- 
selves, would  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  to  urge  the  evacuation  of 
Lisbon.  The  2d  of  October,  Mr.  Stuart  took  his  seat,  and  together 
with  Doctor  Noguera,  the  Conde  de  Redondo,  and  the  Marquis 
Olhao  (the  former  of  whom  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  Souzas' 
faction,  and  the  two  latter  moderate  in  their  conduct)  proceeded  to 
control  the  intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Patriarch  and  Principal 
Souza.  It  was  full  time,  for  both  were  formally  protesting  against 
the  destruction  of  the  mills  in  Beira,  and  vigorously  opposing  every 
measure  proposed  by  Lord  Wellington. 

They  were  deeply  offended  by  the  suppression  of  the  Lusitanian 
legion,  which  about  this  time  was  incorporated  with  the  regular 
forces }  they  had  openly  declared  that  the  Portuguese  troops  should 
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not  retreat  from  the  fhmtiers ;  and  that  if  the  enemj  obliged  the 
British  armj  to  embark,  not  a  native,  whether  soldier  or  citizen, 
should  go  with  it  When  the  allies,  notwithstanding  this,  fell  back 
to  the  Unes,  Souza  proposed  that  the  Regency  should  flj  to  the 
Algarves,  which  being  indignantly  ^protested  against  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
Souza  threatened  to  quit  the  government  The  dispute  was  then 
referred  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  drew  from  ' 
him  those  severe  expressions  of  which  an  abstract  has  been  given 
above.  When  the  army  approached  the  lines,  Souza  proposed  that 
the  Portuguese  troops  should  remain  outside  whUe  the  British  took 
shelter  within  I  a  notion  so  preposterous  as  almost  to  justify  Mar- 
shal Beresfbrd's  observation  that  he  knew  not  whether  the  proposer 
were  more  fool,  rogue,  or  madman.    • 

The  restless  Principal  however  pursued  his  designs  with  activity, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  and  the  Patriarch,  established 
a  regular  and  systematic  opposition  to  Lord  Wellington's  plans  of 
defence.  Factious  in  council,  they  were  also  chunorous  out  of  doors, 
where  n^any  echoed  their  sentiments,  from  anger  at  some  wanton 
ravages,  that  in  despite  of  the  Greneral's  utmost  efibrts,  had  mailed 
the  retreat  They  courted  the  mob  of  Lisbon  servilely  and  grossly ; 
and  Antonio  Souza,  getting  the  superintendence  of  the  succors  for 
the  fugitive  population,  became  the  avowed  patron  of  all  persons 
preferring  complaints.  He  took  pains  to  stimulate  and  exasperate 
the  public  griefs,  and  to  exaggerate  the  causes  of  them,  frequently 
hinting  that  the  Portuguese  people  and  not  the  British  army  had 
formerly  driven  out  the  French.  All  these  calumnies  being  echoed 
by  the  numerous  friends  and  partisans  of  the  caballers,  and  by  the 
fidalgos,  who  endeavored  to  spread  discontent  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, there  wanted  but  slight  encouragment  from  the  Brazils,  to  form 
a  national  party,  and  openly  attack  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

To  obtain  this  encouragment,  Raymundo,  the  old  tool  of  the 
party  in  the  Oporto  violences,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Rio  Janeiro^ 
to  excite  the  Prince  Regent  against  Lord  Wellington;  and  the 
Patriarch  himself  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  thinking  to  incense  them  also  against  the  English  Gen- 
end.  But  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  intrigues  may  be  estimated 
from  a  revelation  made  at  the  time  by  Baron  Eben,  and  by  the 
editor  of  a  Lisbon  newspaper,  called  the  BraziHrnse, 

Those  persons,  abandoning  the  faction,  asserted  that  the  Patriarch, 
the  Souzas,  and  (while  he  remained  in  Portugal)  the  ex-plenipo- 
tentiary, Mr.  Villiers,  were  personaUv  opposed  to  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Marshal  Beresford,  and  Mr.  de  Foijas,  and  were  then  seeking 
to  remove  them  from  their  situations,  and  to  get  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick appointed  generalissimo  in  place  of  Beresford.    This  part  of 
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the  project  was  very  naturally  aided  by  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
and  the  caballers  in  London  had  also  sounded  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
but  he  repulsed  them  at  the  outset.  Fart  of  their  plan  was  to  en- 
gage a  newspaper  to  be  their  organ  in  London  as  the  ^  BrazHtense  ** 
was  in  Lisbon ;  and  in  their  correspondence  they  designated  Lord 
Wellington  by  the  name  of  Alberoni;  Lord  WeHesiey,  Lama; 
Beresford,  Ferugem;  Mr.  Stuart,  Lcire;  the  Patriarch,  Saxe; 
Antonio  Souza,  Lamberti ;  CSolonel  Bunbury  and  Mr.  Peel,  the 
under-secretaries  <^  state,  Thin  and  Bythin;  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
De  Camp;  Lord  Liverpool,  Husband;  Mr.  Yilliers,  Faiut;  Mr. 
Casamiyor,  Farvenue  ;  and  so  on  of  many  others.  After  Mr.  Yil- 
liers' departure,  the  intrigue  was  continued  by  the  Patriarch  and 
the  Souzas,  but  upon  a  different  plan ;  for,  overborne  by  Mr.  Stu- 
art's vigor  in  the  council,  they  agreed  to  refrain  from  openly  oppos- 
ing either  him  or  Forjas,  but  resolved  to  write  down  what  either 
might  utter,  and  transmit  that  which  suited  their  purpose  to  the 
Ck>nde  de  Linhares  and  the  Chevalier  Souza,  who  undertook  to 
represent  the  information  so  received,  after  their  own  fashion,  to  the 
cabinets  of  St  James  and  Rio  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Stuart,  having  thus  obtained  their  secret,  was  resolute  to 
suppress  their  intrigues;  but  first  endeavored  to  put  them  from 
their  mischievous  designs,  by  the  very  humorous  expedient  of  wriU 
ing  a  letter  to  Domingo  Souza,  in  his  own  cipher,  warning  him 
and  his  coadjutors  not  to  proceed,  as  their  party  was  insecure,  while 
Mr.  Stuart,  Lord  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  Forjas,  being  united 
and  resolved  to  crush  idl  opposition,  might  be  made  friends,  but 
would  prove  dangerous  enemies!  Tbds  had  apparently  some  eSe^ 
at  first,  but  Principal  Souza  would  not  take  any  hint,  and  the  vio* 
lent  temper  of  the  Patriarch  soon  broke  forth  again.  He  made 
open  display  of  his  hostility  to  the  English  General;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that,  while  thus  thwarting  every  measure  necessary 
to  resist  the  enemy,  his  faction  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  luost 
odious  injustice  and  cruelty  against  those  whom  they  denominated 
well-wishers  to  the  French,  provided  they  were  not  of  the  Fidalgo 
faction.  By  a  decree  of  the  Prince  Regent's,  dated  the  20th  of 
March,  1809,  private  denunciations-  in  cases  of  disa£^tion  were 
permitted,  the  informer's  name  to  be  kept  secret;  and  in  September, 
1810,.  this  infamous  system,  although  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Stuart,  was  acted  upon,  and  many  persons  suddenly  sent  to  the 
islands,  and  othen^  thrown  into  dungeons.  Some  m^ht  have  been 
guilty;  and  the  government  pretended  that  a  traitorous  oorrespoiid- 
ence  irith  the  enemy  was  carried  on  through  a  London  house, 
which  they  indicated;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  direct  crime 
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was  brought  home  to  anj,  and  it  is  oertain  that  many  innocent  per- 
sons were  oppressed. 

All  these  things  showing  that  yigorons  measures  were  necessaiy 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  general  cause,  Lord  Weliesley  dealt  so 
with  the  Brazilian  court,  that  every  intrigue  there  was  soon  crashed, 
Lord  Wellington's  power  in  Portugal  was  confirmed,  atfd  his  pro- 
ceedings approved  of.  Authority  was  also  given  him  to  dismiss  or 
to  retain  Antonio  Souza,  and  even  to  remove  Lord  Strangford,  the 
British  envoy  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  had  been  the  contriver  of  the 
obnoxious  change  in  the  members  of  the  Regency,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings generally  were  in  unison  with  the  malcontents,  and  mis- 
chievously opposed  to  Lord  Wellington's  and  Mr.  Stuart*s  policy  in 
Portugal.  The  subsidies  were  placed  under  Lord  Wellington's  and 
Mr.  Stuart's  control,  and  Admiral  Berkeley  was  appointed  to  a 
•eat  in  the  Regency;  in  fine,  Portugal  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  vassal  state;  a  policy  which  could  never  have  been  attempted, 
however  necessary,  if  the  people  at  large  had  not  been  willing  to 
acquiesce.  But,  firm  in  their  attachment  to  independence  and 
abhorring  the  invaders,  they  submitted  cheerfully  to  this  temporary 
assumption  of  command;  and  fully  justified  Uie  sagacity  of  the 
man  who  thus  dared  to  grasp  at  the  whole  power  of  Portugal 
with  one  hand,  while  he  kept  the  power  of  France  at  bay  with  Uie 
other. 

Although  so  strongly  aimed,  Lord  Wellington  removed  no  per- 
son, but  with  equal  prudence  and  moderation  reserved  the  exercise 
of  this  great  authority  until  further  provocation  should  render  it 
absolutely  necessary.  This  remedy  for  the  disorders  above  related 
was  however  not  perfected  for  a  long  time,  nor  until  after  a  most 
alarming  crisis  of  i&irs  had  been  brought  on  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Lisbon  cabal,  of  which  notice  shall  be  taken  hereafter. 

From  the  strength  of  the  Lines,  it  was  pkin  that  offensive  opera- 
tions were  more  to  be  dreaded  on  the  left,  than  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tagus.  Li  the  Alemtojo,  the  enemy  could  more  easily  sub- 
sist, more  effectually  operate  to  the  injury  of  Lisbon,  and  more 
securely  retreat  upon  his  own  resources.  Lord  Wellington  had 
therefore  repeatedly  urged  the  Regency  to  oblige  the  inhabitants 
to  carry  off*  their  herds  and  grain  from  that  side,  and  from  the 
numerous  islands  in  the  river,  and  above  all  things  to  destroy  or 
remove  every  boat  To  effect  this,  a  commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed; but  so  many  delays  and  obstacles  were  interposed  by  the 
Patriarch  and  his  coadjutors,  that  the  commissioners  did  not  leave 
Lisbon  untU  the  enemy  was  close  upon  the  river,  both  banks  being 
stall  stocked  with  cattle  and  com,  and  what  was  worse,  forty  large 
boats  being  on  the  right  side.    This  enabled  the  French  to  seixe 
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the  islands,  especially  Lizirias,  where  thej  obtained  abundance  of 
provisions;  and  while  the  Regency  thus  provided  for  the  enemj, 
thej  left  the  fortresses  of  FahneUa,  St.  Felippe  de  Setaval,  and 
Abrantes  with  emptj  magazines. 

Lord  Wellington,  thinking  that  the  ordenanza  on  the  left  bank, 
of  whom  five  hundred  were,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  armed  with 
English  muskets  and  furnished  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  would 
be  sufficient  to  repel  any  plnndering  parties  attempting  to  cross  the 
Tagus,  was  unwilling  to  spare  men  from  the  Lines:  he  wanted 
numbers  there,  and  he  also  judged  that  the  ordenanza  would,  if 
once  assisted  by  a  regular  force,  leave  the  war  to  ^eir  allies.  Mean- 
while Antonio  Souza  was  continually  urging  the  planting  of  ambus- 
cades, and  other  like  frivolities,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
and  as  his  opinions  were  spread  abroad  by  his  party,  the  governor 
of  Setuval  adopted  the  idea,  and  suddenly  advanced  with  his  gar- 
rison to  Salvatierra  on  the  river  side. 

This  ridiculous  movement  attracted  the  enemy's  attention,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  fearing  they  would  pass  over  a  detachment,  dis- 
perse the  Portuguese  troops,  and  seize  Setuval  before  it  could  be 
succored,  peremptorily  ordered  the  governor  to  return  to  that 
fortress.  This  retrograde  movement  caused  the  dispersion  of  the 
ordenanza,  and  consternation  reigned  in  the  Alemtejo ;  the  supply 
of  grain  coming  from  Spain  was  stopped,  the  chain  of  communicap 
tions  broken,  and,  the  alarm  spreading  to  Lisbon,  there  was  no 
remedy  but  to  send  General  Fane,  with  some  guns  and  Fortuguese 
cavalry,  that  could  be  ill  spared  from  the  "Lines,  to  that  side. 
Fane  immediately  destroyed  all  the  boats  he  could  find,  hastened 
the  removal  of  provisions,  and  patrolling  the  banks  of  the  river  as 
high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  kept  a  strict  watch  upoiv  the 
enemy*8  movements. 

Other  embarrassments  were  however  continually  arising.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  Lisbon  had  accumulated  so  as  to  become  a 
serious  inconvenience;  for  the  Admiralty,  pretended  to  be  alarmed 
at  a  fever  generated  by  the  infamous  treatment  the  prisoners 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fortuguese  government,  refused 
permission  to  have  them  transported  to  England  in  vessels  of  war, 
and  other  ships  could  not  be  had.  Thus  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  good  of  the  service,  were  alike  disregarded,  for  had  there 
been  real  danger,  Lord  Wellington  would  not  have  continually 
urged  the  measure.  About  this  time  also,  Admiral  Berkeley,  whose 
elaborate  report  the  year  before  stated  that,  although  tlie  enemy 
should  seize  the  heights  of  Almada,  he  could  not  injure  the  fleet  in 
the  river,  admitted  that  he  was  in  error ;  and  the  engineers  were 
directed  to  construct  secondary  lines  on  that  side. 
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Another  formidable  eyil,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  Regen<rf , 
was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  armj.  The  troops  were  so  ill  sap- 
plied  that  more  than  once  they  would  have  disbandad,  had  thej  not 
been  relieved  from  the  British  magazines.  Ten  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  line  deserted  between  April  i6id  December,  and  of  the  militia 
two  thirds  were  absent  from  their  colors ;  for,  as  no  remonstrance 
could  induce  the  Begency  to  put  the  laws  in  fwoe  i^ainst  the 
delinquents,  that  which  was  at  first  the  eflfect  of  want  became  a 
habit;  so  that  even  when  regularly  fed  from  the  British  stores 
within  the  Lines,  the  desertion  was  alarmingly  great 

Notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  thus  daily  growing  up,  neither  the 
Patriarch  nor  the  Principal  ceased  their  opposition.  The  order  to 
fortify  the  heights  of  Almada  caused  a  violent  altercation  in  the 
Regency.  Lord  Wellington,  greatly  incensed,  denounced  them  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  his  letter  produced  such  a  paroxysm  of  anger 
in  the  Patriarch,  that  he  personally  insulted  Mr.  Stuart,  and  vented 
his  passion  in  the  most  indecent  language  against  the  GeneraL 
Soon  afier  this,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances  obliged  the 
government  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  requisitions  in 
kind  for  the  feeding  of  the  troc^ ;  and  in  that  critical  moment  the 
•Patriarch,  whose  influence  was,  ftom  various  causes,  very  great, 
took  occasion  to  declare  that  ^  he  would  not  sufier  burthens  to  be 
laid  upon  the  people  which  were  evidently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  noun$h  the  VHxr  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom^ 

But  it  was  his  and  his  coadjutors*  criminal  conduct  that  really 
nourished  the  war,  for  there  were  ample  means  to  have  carried  off 
in  time  ten-fold  the  quantity  of  provisions  left  for  the  enemy. 
Massena  could  not  then  have  remained  a  week  before  the  Lines, 
and  his  retreat  would  have  been  attended  with  £unine  and  disaster, 
if  the  measures  previously  agreed  to  by  the  Regency  had  been  duly 
executed.  Whereas  now,  the  country  about  Thomar,  Torres  Novas, 
Gollegao,  and  Santarem  was  absolutely  untouched ;  the  inhabitants 
remained,  the  mills,  but  little  injured,  were  quickly  repaired,  and 
Lord  Wellington  had  the  deep  mortification  to  find,  that  his  well 
considered  design  was  frustrated  by  the  very  persons  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  most  zealous  support  There  was,  in- 
deed, eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Esling  would  be 
enabled  to  maint.ain  his  positions  until  an  overwhelming  force  should 
arrive  from  Spain  to  aid  him.  ^  £  t$  keart^eakingf**  was  the  bitter 
reflection  of  the  British  General,  ^  to  cwUemplate  the  ehanee  ofjmhm 
from  weh  obeHnaey  andfoUjfJ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HasseiiA^B  pertiDacity— He  collects  boats  on  the  Tagiis.  and  eatabliftliea  a  d^p6t 
at  Santarem — Sends  Geiieml  Foy  to  Pnritf — Cnsto  a  oridgo  over  the  Zezer^-^ 
Abandons  his  position  in  front  of  the  lines— Is  followed  by  Lord  Wellington 
— Exploit  of  Sei^geant  Baxter — Massena  assumes  the  position  of  Santiu^m — 
Lord  Wellington  sends  General  Hill  across  the  Tagns — Prepares  to  attack  the 
French — Abandons  this  deftign,  and  assumes  a  permanent  position — Policy  of 
the  hostile  Generals  exposed — General  Gardanne  arrives  atCardigos  with  a  con« 
voy.  bat  retreats  again — The  French  maraaders  spread  to  the  Moudcgo — ^Lord 
Wellington  demands  reinforcements — Bercsford  bikes  tlie  command  on  the  loft 
of  the  Tafus — Operations  of  the  militia  in  Beira — General  Drouet  enters  Por- 
tngal  with  the  ninth  corps — Joins  Massena  at  £i«pinhul — Occnpies  Leiri*— 
Claparede  defeats  Silveira  and  takes  Lamego — Betarus  to  the  Mondogo — Seizes 
Guarda  and  Covilhao — Fov  returns  from  Fnmcc — ^The  Duke  of  Abrantes  wound* 
ed  in  a  skirmish  at  Bio  fiSUyor — General  Pamplona  organizes  a  secret  oommn- 
uication  witli  Lisbon — Observations. 

The  increasing  strength  of  the  works,  and  the  report  of  British 
deserters,  (anhappilj  very  numerous  at  this  period,)  soon  convinced 
Massena  that  it  was  impracticable  to  force  the  Lines  without  great 
reinforcements.  His  army  suflfered  from  sickness,  from  the  irregu-' 
lar  forces  in  the  rear,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  individuals,  driven 
to  despair  bj  the  excesses  which  many  French  soldiers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  times,  committed  in  their  foraging  courses.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  an  obstinate  pertinacity,  only  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  long  made  war,  the  French  General  maintained  his 
forward  position,  until  the  country  for  many,  leagues  behind  him 
was  a  desert ;  and  then,  reluctantly  yielding  to  necessity,  he  sought 
for  a  fresh  camp  in  which  to  make  head  against  the  allies,  while  his 
foragers  searched  more  distant  countries  for  food. 

Early  in  October  artillery  officers  had  been  directed  to  collect 
boats  for  crossing  both  the  Tagus  and  the  Zezere ;  Montbrun's  cav- 
alry, stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  former,  gathered  provi- 
sions, and  stored  them  at  Santarem;  and  both  there  and  at 
Barquina  (a  creek  in  the  Tagus,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere) 
rafts  were  formed  and  boats  constructed  with  wheels,  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another,  but,  from  the  extreme  paucity  of  materials  and 
tools,  the  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  Meanwhile,  Fane^  rein- 
forced by  some  infantry,  watched  them  closely  from  the  lefb  bank ; 
Carlos  d'Espana  came  down  from  Castello  Branoo  to  Abrantes; 
Trant  acted  sharply  on  the  side  of  Ourem,  and  Wilson's  Portuguese 
militia  so  infested  the  country  from  Espinhal  to  the  Zezere,  that 
Loison's  division  was  detached  upon  Thomar  to  hold  him  in  check. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  however,  all  the  hospital  stores  and 
other  incumbrances  of  the  French  army  were  removed  to  Santarem ; 
VOL.  n.  19 
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and,  on  the  Slbt,  two  thousand  men  forded  the  Zezere  above  Pan- 
hcte  to  cover  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  From  this  bodj,  four 
hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  dragoons,  under  Genend  Foj, 
moved  against  Abrantes,  and,  after  skirmishing  with  the  garrison, 
made  towards  Sobreira  Formosa,  when  the  allies'  bridge  at  Villa 
Yelha  was  foolishly  burnt ;  but  Foy,  with  a  smaller  escort,  imme- 
diately pushed  for  Pefia  Macor,  and  the  8th  had  gained  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  on  his  way  to  France,  having  undertaken  to  carry  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  affairs  to  Napoleon;  a  task  which  he 
performed  with  singular  rapidity,  courage,  and  address.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  escort,  retiring  down  the  Zezere,  were  attacked  by 
Wilson,  and  suffered  some  loss. 

The  bridge  on  the  Zezere  was  destroyed  by  floods,  the  6th  of 
November,  but  the  enemy  having  intrenched  the  height  over 
Punhete,  restored  it,  and  cast  a  second  at  Martiuchel,  higher  up  the 
river.  Massena  then  commenced  his  retrograde  march,  but  with 
great  caution,  because  his  position  was  overlooked  from  the  Monte 
Agraga,  and  the  defile  of  Alemquer  being  in  the  rear  of  the  eighth 
corps,  it  was  an  operation  of  some  danger  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  Lines.  To  cover  the  movement  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
partisans  in  the  rear,  Montbrun's  cavalry  marched  upon  Leiria, 
and  his  detachments  scoured  the  roads  to  Pombal,  on  the  one  side, 
and  towards  the  Zezere,  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  the  sixth  corps 
marched  from  Otta  and  Alemquer  to  Thomar,  and  Loison  removed 
to  Grolegao  with  his  division,  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  dragoons. 

These  dispositions  being  made,  General  Clausel  withdrew  from 
Sobral  during  the  night  of  the  14tb,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth 
corps  passed  the  defile  in  the  moniing  of  the  15th,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  cavalry,  left  in  front  of  Aruda,  and  of  a  stitmg 
rear-guard  on  the  height  covering  Alemquer.  The  second  corps 
then  retreated  from  Alhandra  by  the  royal  causeway  upon  San- 
tarem,  while  the  eighth  corps  marched  by  Alcoentre  upon  Alcan- 
hede  and  Torres  Novas. 

This  movement  was  not  interrupted  by  Lord  Wellington.  The 
morning  of  the  15th  proved  foggy,  and  it  was  some  hours  after 
daybrecde  ere  he  perceived  the  void  space  in  his  front  which  dis- 
closed the  ability  of  the  French  General's  operations.  Fane  had 
reported  on  the  14th  that  boats  were  collecting  at  Santarem,  and 
information  arrived  at  the  same  time  that  reinforcements  for  Mas- 
sena were  on  the  march  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  enemy's  in- 
tention was  not  clearly  developed.  It  might  be  a  retreat  to  Spain ; 
it  might  be  to  pass  round  the  Monte  Junta,  and  so  push  the  head 
of  -his  army  on  Torres  Vedras,  while  the  allies  were  following  the 
rear.    Lord  Wellington,  therefore,  kept  the  principal  part  of  the 
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annj  stationary,  but  directed  the  second  and  light  divisions  to  fel- 
low the  enemj,  the  fermer  along  the  causeway  to  Villa  Franca,  the 
latter  to  Alemquer ;  at  the  same  time  he  called  up  his  cavalry,  and 
requested  Admiral  Berkeley  to  send  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet  up 
the  Tagus,  to  enable  the  idlies  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  other  bank, 
if  necessary. 

Early  on  the  16th  the  enemy  was  tracked,  marching  in  two  col- 
unms,  tiie  one  upon  Bio  Mayor,  the  other  upon  Santarem.  Hav- 
ing passed  Alcoentre,  it  was  dear  that  he  had  no  views  on  Torres 
Tedras ;  but  whether  he  was  in  retreat  to  cross  the  Zezere  by  the 
bridges  at  Punhete  and  Martinchd,  or  making  for  the  Mondego, 
was  still  uncertain.  In  either  case,  it  was  important  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  rear,  before  the  reinforcements  and  convoy,  said  to  be 
on  the  road  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  could  be  met  with.  The  first 
division  was  immediately  brought  up  to  Alemquer,  the  fifth  entered 
Sobral,  the  light  division  and  cavalry  marched  in  pursuit,  and  four 
hundred  prisoners  were  made,  principally  marauders.  A  remark- 
able exploit  was  performed  by  one  Baxter,  a  sergeant  of  the  six- 
teenth dragoons.  This  man,  having  only  five  troopers  with  him, 
came  suddenly  upon  a  piquet  of  fifty  men,  who  were  cooking,  but 
instantly  running  to  their  arms,  killed  one  of  the  dragoons ;  never- 
theless Baxter  broke  in  amongst  them  so  strongly,  that  with  the 
assistance  of  some  countrymen,  he  made  forty-two  captives.* 

The  17th,  the  eighth  corps  marched  upon  Alcanhede  and  Femes, 
and  the  head  of  the  second  corps  reached  Santarem,  when  Fane, 
deceived  by  some  false  movements,  reported  that  they  were  in  full 
retreat,  and  the  troops  at  Santar^n  only  a  rear-gua[rd.  This  in- 
formation seeming  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  immense 
.  plains  skirting  the  Tagus,  which  were  left  covered  with  straw-ricks, 
it  was  concluded  that  Massena  intended  to  pass  the  Zezere,  over 
which  it  was  known  that  he  had  cast  a  second  bridge.  Hill  was 
immediately  ordered  to  cross  the  Tagus  with  the  second  division 
and  thirteenth  dragoons,  and  move  upon  Abrantes,  either  to  succor 
that  fortress  or  to  head  the  march  of  the  French.  Meanwhile,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  divisions  were  directed  upon  Alemquer,  the 
first  division  and  Pack's  brigade  upon  Cartaxo,  and  the  light  divi- 
sion reached  El  Yalle  on  the  Bio  Mayor.  At  this  village  there 
was  a  considerable  reai^guard  formed,  and  as  General  (>awfurd 
had  not  profited^rom  the  lesson  on  the  Coa,  an  unequal  engage- 
ment would  have  ensued,  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  the  tkxm- 
mander-in-Chief.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  joined  their  main  body 
on  the  heights  o£  Santarem. 

Hitherto,  Lord  Wellington,  regarding  the  security  of  the  lines 

•  Private  Joanna  of  the  Hon.  C»ptMii  Somen  Cocks,  ISth  Brngooot. 
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with  a  jealous  eye,  had  acted  rery  caQtiouslj.  On  the  15th  and 
16th,  while  the  French  were  atill  hampered  hj  the  defiles,  his  pujv 
suit  was  even  slack,  although  it  would  in  no  d^ree  have  risked 
the  safety  of  the  lines,  or  <rf  the  pursuing  tnx>pB,  to  have  pushed 
the  first,  second,  aifd  light  divisions  and  Pack's  brigade  vigorooslj 
against  the  enemy's  rear.  On  the  18th,  however,  when  Hill  had 
passed  the  Tagus  at  Villada,  and  Fane  was  opposite  to  Abrantes, 
the  English  General,  whether  deceived  by  false  reports,  or  elated 
at  this  retrograde  movement,  this  proof  of  his  own  superior  saga- 
city, prepared,  with  a  small  force,  to  assail  what  he  then  thought 
the  rear-guard  of  an  army  in  full  retreat  But  the  French  Gene- 
ral had  no  intention  of  falling  back  any  farther ;  his  great  qualities 
were  roused  by  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  he  had  carried  off  his 
army  with  admirable  arrangement,  and  his  new  position  was  chosen 
with  equal  sagacity  and  resolution. 

Santarem  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  which,  rising  almost  preci- 
pitously from  the  Tagus,  extends  about  three  miles  inland.  In 
front,  a  secondary  range  of  hills  formed  an  outwork,  covered  by 
the  Rio  Mayor,  which  is  composed  of  two  streams,  running  side  by 
side  to  within  a  mile  of  the'  Tagus,  where  they  unite  and  fiow  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  that  river  for  many  miles  ;  the  ground  be- 
tween being  an  immense  fiat,  called  the  plain  of  Santarem.  In  ad- 
vancing by  the  royal  road  from  Lisbon,  the  allies  ascended  the  Bio 
Mayor,  until  they  reached  the  Ponte  Seca,  a  raised  causeway,  eight 
hundred  yards  long,  leading  to  the  loot  of  the  French  position. 
.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  causeway  as  &r  as  the  Tagus,  a  fiat 
sedgy  marsh,  not  impassable,  but  difficult  from  deep  water-cuts, 
covered  the  French  left  On  the  lefl^  the  two  streams  of  the  Bio 
Mayor  overflowing,  presented  a  vast  impassable  sheet  of  water 
and  marsh,  covering  the  French  right,  and,  in  the  centre,  the  cause- 
way offered  only  a  narrow  line  of  approadi,  barred  at  the  enemy's 
end  by  an  abattis,  and  by  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  batteiy  look- 
ing down  the  whole  length.  To  force  this  dangerous  passage  was 
only  a  preliminary  step ;  the  secondary  range  of  hills  was  then  to 
be  carried  before  the  great  height  of  Santarem  could  be  reached ; 
finally,  the  town,  with  its  old  walls,  offered  a  fourth  point  of  resist- 
ance. 

In  this  formidable  position,  the  second  corps  covered  the  rich 
plain  of  Golegao,  which  was  occupied  by  Loison's  division  of  the 
sixth  corps,  placed  there  to  watch  the  Tagus,  and  keep  up  the 
chain  of  communication  with  Punhete.  On  Beynier's  right,  in  a 
rugged  country,  which  separated  Santarem  from  the  Monte  Junta 
and  the  Sierra  de  Alcoberte,  the  eighth  corps  was  posted ;  not  in  a 
continuous  line  with  the  second,  but  having  the  right  pushed  lor- 
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irard  to  Alcuthete,  the  centre  at  Pernes,  and  the  left  thrown  back 
to  Torres  Novas,  where  Massena's  head-quarters  were  fixed.  On 
the  right  of  Alcanhete,  the  cavaby  were  disposed  as  far  as  Loiria, 
and  the  sixth  corps  was  at  Thomar,  in  reserve,  having  previously 
obliged  Wilson's  militia  to  retire  from  the  Zezere  upon  EspinhaL 

Massena  thus  inclosed  an  immense  tract  of  fertUe  country ;  the 
plain  of  Golegao  supplied  him  with  maice  and  vegetables,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Alooberte  with  cattle.  He  presented  a  formidable  head 
to  the  allies  at  Santarem ;  commanded  the  road,  by  Leiria,  to  Coim- 
bra,  with  the  eighth  corps  and  the  cavalry ;  that  from  Thomar,  by 
Ourem,  to  CSoimbra,  with  the  sixth  corps ;  and,  by  his  bridges  over 
the  Zezere,  opened  a  line  of  operations  towards  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier, either  through  Gastello  Branco,  or  by  the  Estrada  Nova  and 
Beimonte.  He  also  preserved  the  power  of  offensive  operations, 
by  crossing  the  Tagus  on  his  left,  or  of  turning  the  Monte  Junta 
by  his  right,  and  thus  paralyzing  a  great  part  of  the  alUed  force, 
appeared,  even  in  retreating,  to  tidke  the  offensive. 

His  first  dispositions  were,  however,  faulty  in  detaiL  Between 
Santarem  and  the  nearest  division  of  the  eighth  corps  there  was  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  where  the  British  General  might 
penetrate,  turn  the  right  of  the  second  corps,  and  cut  it  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Reynier,  fearing  such  an  attempt,  hurried  off  his 
baggage  and  hospitals  to  Golegao,  despatehed  a  regiment  up  the 
lUo  Mayor  to  watoh  two  bridges  on  his  right,  by  which  he  expected 
the  allies  to  penetrate  between  him  and  die  eighth  corps,  and  then 
calling  upon  Junot  for  succor,  and  upon  Massena  for  orders,  pro- 
ceeded to  strengthen  his  own  position.  It  was  this  marc£  of  Key- 
nier^s  baggage,  that  led  Fane  to  think  the  enemy  was  retreating  to 
the  Zezere,  whidi,  corresponding  with  Lord  Wellington's  high- 
raised  expectations,  induced  him  to  make  dispositions,  not  for  a 
general  attack,  by  separating  the  second  corps  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  but,  as  I  Imve  before  said,  for  assaulting  Santarem  in  front 
with  a  small  force,  thinking  he  had  only  to  deal  with  a  rear-guard. 

On  the  19th,  the  light  division,  entering  the  plain  between  the 
Bio  Mayor  and  the  Tagus,  advanced  against  die  heights  by  the 
sedgy  marsh.  The  first  division,  under  Spencer,  was  destined  to 
attadL  the  causeway,  and  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade  and  the  cavalry 
were  ordered  to  cross  the  Rio  Mayor  at  the  bridges  of  Saliero  and 
Subajeira,  to  turn  the  right  <^  the  French.  "Die  columns  were 
formed  for  the  attack,  and  the  skirmishers  of  the  light  division  were 
exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy  in  the  sedgy  marsh,  when  it  was 
found  ^at  the  guns  belonging  to  Pack's  brigade  had  not  arrived ; 
wherefore  Lord  Wellington,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  appearance 
€i  his  adversary's  fbroe,  after  thx«e  hours'  demonstrationsi  ordered 
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th«  trcK^  to  retire  to  their  former  gitnnd.  It  was,  indeed,  become 
evident,  that  the  French  were  determined  to  maintain  the  position. 
Every  advantageous  spot  of  ground  was  fully  occupied,  the  most 
advanced  sentinels  boldly  returned  the  fire  of  ^e  skirmishers,  lai^ 
bodies  of  reserve  were  descried,  some  in  arms,  others  cooking;  the 
strokes  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  fall  of  trees,  resounded  frooi  the 
woods  clothing  the  hills,  and  the  commencement  oi  a  triple  line  of 
abatds  and  t^  fresh  earth  of  intrenchments  were  discernible  in 
many  places. 

On  the  20th,  the  demonstrations  were  renewed;  but,  as  the 
enemy's  intuition  to  fight  was  no  longer  doubtful,  they  soon  ceased, 
and  orders  w^e  sent  to  General  Hill  to  halt  at  Chamusca,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  General  Grawfurd,  however,  still  thought 
it  was  but  a  rear-guard  at  Santarem,  his  eager  spirit  was  chafed, 
he  seized  a  musket,  and,  followed  only  by  a  sergeant,  advanced  in 
the  night  along  the  causeway ;  thus  commenciog  a  personal  skirmish 
with  the  French  piquets,  from  whose  fire  he  escaped  by  miracle, 
convinced  at  last  that  the  enemy  were  not  yet  in  flight. 

Meanwhile  Clausel  brought  his  division  from  Alcanhete  dose  up 
to  Santarem,  and  Massena,  carefully  examining  the  dispositions  of 
the  allies,  satisfied  himself  that  no  great  movement  was  in  agitation; 
wherefore,  recalling  the  baggage  of  the  second  corps,  he  directed 
Clausel  to  advance  towards  Rio  Mayor;  a  feint  which  instantly 
obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  withdraw  the  first  division  and  Pack's 
brif^ide  to  Cartazo,  the  light  division  being  also  held  in  readiness 
to  retreat.  In  truth,  Massena  was  only  to  be  assailed  by  holding 
the  second  corps  in  check  at  the  Ponte  Seca,  while  a  powerful  mass 
of  troops  penetrated  ui  the  direction  of  Tremes  and  Pemes;  but 
heavy  rains  rendered  all  the  roads  impracticable,  and  as  the  post* 
tion  of  Santarem  was  maintained  for  several  months,  and  many 
writers  have  rashly  censured  the  conduct  of  both  G^ierals,  it  may 
be  well  to  show  here  that  they  acted  wisely  and  like  great  captains. 

It  has  been  already  seen  how,  without  any  extreme  dissemination 
<^  his  force,  the  French  General  contrived  to  menace  a  variety  of 
points,  and  thus  to  command  two  distinct  lines  of  retreat;  but  there 
were  other  circumstances  that  equally  weighed  with  him.  He 
expected  momentarily  to  be  joined  by  the  ninth  corps,  which  had 
been  added  to  his  command,  and  by  a  variety  of  detachments;  his 
position,  touching  upon  Leiria  and  upon  the  Zezere,  enabled  him  to 
give  his  hand  to  these  reinforcements  and  convoys,  either  by  the 
line  of  the  Mondego  or  that  of  Belmonte  and  the  Estrada  Nova; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  communicate  with  any  troops 
coming  from  Andalusia  to  his  assistance.  He  was  undoubtedly 
open  to  a  dangerous  attack,  between  Santarem  and  Alcanh^e;  but 
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he  judged  thai  his  adversaiy  would  not  venture  on  such  a  dedsive 
operatioDy  requiring  rapid  well-timed  movements,  with  an  armj 
composed  of  three  different  nations,  and  unpractised  in  great  evolu- 
tions. In  this,  guided  bj  his  long  experience  of  war,  he  calculated 
upon  moral  oonsiderations  with  confidence,  and  he  that  does  not 
understand  this  part  of  war  is  but  half  a  generaL 

Like  a  great  commander,* he  calculated  likewise  upon  the  military 
and  political  effect  that  his  menacing  attitude  would  have.  While 
he  maintained  Santarem,  he  appearad,  as  it  were,  to  besiege  Lisbon; 
he  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  that  city;  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  forty  thousand  persons  died  from  privations  within  the  lines 
during  the  winter  of  1810:  moreover  he  encouraged  the  disaffected, 
and  shook  the  power  which  the  English  had  assumed  in  Portugal, 
thus  rendering  their  final  success  so  doubtful  in  appearance,  that 
few  men  had  sagacity  enough  to  judge  rightly  upon  the  subject* 
At  this  period  also,  as  the  illness  of  George  the  Third,  by  reviving 
the  question  of  a  Regency  in  England,  had  greatly  strengthened 
the  opposition  in  Parliament,  it  was  most  important  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  latter  against  the  war  should  seem  to  be  enforced  by 
the  position  of  the  French  army.  It  is  plain  therefore  that,  while 
any  food  was  to  be  obtained,  there  were  abundant  reasons  to  justify 
]Massena  in  holding  his  ground;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  he 
committed  great  errors  in  the  early  part  of  his  campaign,  in  the 
latter  part  he  proved  himself  a  daring,  able,  and  most  pertinacious 
commander* 

On  the  side  of  the  British  General,  such  were  the  political  diffi- 
culties, that  a  battle  was  equally  to  be  desired  and  dreaded.  Desir- 
able, because  a  victory  would  have  silenced  his  opponents  both  in 
England  and  Portugal,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to  dictate  the 
measures  of  war  to  the  ministers  instead  of  having  to  struggle 
incessantly  against  their  fears.  Desirable,  to  relieve  the  misery  of 
the  Portuguese  people,  who  were  in  a  state  of  horrible  suffering ; 
but,  above  all  things  desirable,  lest  a  second  and  a  third  army,  now 
gatliering  in  Castile  and  in  Andalusia,  should  reach  Massena,  and 
again  shut  up  the  allies  in  their  works. 

Dreaded,  because  a  defeat  or  even  a  repulse  would  have  been 
tantamount  to  the  ruin  of  the  cause;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  disputes  in  the  Regency,  relative  to  the  lines  at  Almada, 
were  most  violent,  and  the  slightest  disaster  would  have  placed  the 
Patriarch  at  the  head  of  a  national  party.  Dreaded,  because  of 
the  discussions  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  Regency  in  Eng- 
land, seeing  that  any  serious  military  check  would  have  caused  the 
opposition  to  triumph,  and  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Portugal. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  onoositlon,  and  so  much  did  the  minis- 
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ters  dread  their  cry  for  eoonomj,  tbat  forgetting  the  eafetj  of  the 
army  in  their  keen  love  of  place,  they  had  actually  ordered  Lord 
Wellington  to  send  home  the  transports  to  save  expense  I  In  fine, 
Mr.  Perdvaly  with  that  narrow  cunning  that  dbtinguished  his  public 
career,  was,  to  use  an  expression  attributed  to  him,  ^^arving  the 
war  in  Portugalj'*  in  despite  of  Lord  Weilesley's  indignation  and 
of  Lord  Wellington's  remonstrances.  Li  this  balanced  state  it  was 
essential  that  a  battle,  upon  which  so  many  great  interests  hung, 
should  not  be  fought,  except  on  tenns  of  advantage.  Now  those 
terms  were  not  to  be  had.  Lord  Wellington,  who  had  received 
some  reinforcements  from  Halifax  and  England,  had  indeed  more 
than  seventy  thousand  fighting  men  under  arms,  and  the  enemy  at 
this  time  was  not  more  than  fifty  thousand:  nevertheless,  if  we 
analyze  the  composition  and  situation  of  both,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter,  fix)m  the  advantage  of  position,  could  actually  bring  more 
soldiers  into  the  fight 

Li  the  Portuguese  army,  since  the  month  of  April,  the  deaths 
had  been  four  thousand,  the  disbanded  four  thousand,  the  deserters 
ten  thousand,  the  recruits  thirty  thousand;*  the  numbers  were 
therefore  increased,  but  the  efficiency  for  grand  evolutions  rather 
decreased ;  and  every  department  under  Beresford  was  at  its  last 
gasp  from  the  negligence  of  the  government,  which  neither  paid 
the  troops  nor  provided  them  with  food.  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
also,  ill-governed  and  turbulent,  were  at  open  discord  with  the  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  their  General  was  neither  able  in  war  himself  nor 
amenable  to  those  who  were. 

While  the  heights  of  Almada  were  naked,  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus  required  twelve  thousand  men;  and  two  British  divisions 
were  kept  in  the  lines,  because  the  French  at  Alcanhete  were 
nearer  to  Torres  Yedras  than  the  allies  were  at  Cartaxo.  During 
an  attack  on  Pemes,  Beynier  might  break  out  from  Santarem,  and 
ten  thousand  men  were  therefore  necessaiy  to  hold  him  in  check ; 
thus  the  disposable  troops,  comprehending  soldiers  of  three  nations, 
and  many  recruits,  would  have  fallen  short  of  forty-five  thousand, 
while  Massena  could  bring  nearly  all  his  force  together  on  one 
point ;  because  a  few  men  would  have  sufficed  to  watch  the  British 
division  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus  and  at  Santarem.     ~ 

Lord  Wellington's  experience  in  the  movement  of  great  armies 
was  not  at  this  period  equal  to  his  adversary's,  and  the  attack  was 
to  be  made  in  a  difficult  country,  with  deep  roads,  where  the  Alviel- 
ly,  the  Almonda,  and  other  rivers,  greatly  swelled  by  incessant  rain, 
ftimished  a  succeission  of  defensive  lines  to  the  enemy,  and  in  case 
of  defeat  the  means  of  carrying  off  two-thirds  of  his  army.    Vie- 

*  Mr.  Sttttft'B  Papen,  MS. 
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iory  miglit  crown  the  attempt,  bat  the  stakes  were  unequal  If 
Massena  lost  even  a  third  of  his  force,  the  ninth  corps  could  have 
rephiced  it.  If  Lord  Wellington  failed,  the  Lines  were  gone,  and 
with  them  the  whole  Peninsula.  He  judged  it  better  to  remain 
on  the  defensive,  to  strengthen  the  Lines,  and  to  get  the  works  at 
Almada  sufficientlj  forward ;  meanwhile  to  perfect  the  discipline 
of  the  Portuguese  troops,  improve  the  organization  of  the  militia 
in  rear  of  the  enemj,  and  above  all  to  quiet  the  troubles  and  rem- 
edy the  evils  occasioned  by  the  Patriardn's  faction.  Amongst  these 
evils  the  destitute  state  of  the  fortresses,  especially  A1>rantes,  was 
prominent.  Lord  Wellington  at  one  moment  seriously  thought  of 
withdrawing  the  garrison  from  thence  to  prevent  the  men  from 
starving. 

In  this  view,  the  light  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavaliy, 
occupied  Yalle  and  the  heights  overlooking  the  marsh  and  inunda- 
tion ;  the  bridge  at  the  English  end  of  the  causeway  was  mined, 
and  a  sugar-}c«if  hill,  looking  straight  down  the  approach,  was 
crowned  with  embrasures  for  artillery  and  laced  in  front  with  a  zig- 
zag covered  way,  capable  of  containing  Ave  hundred  infantry :  the 
causeway  being  thus  blocked,  the  French  could  not,  while  the  inun- 
dation kept  up,  make  any  sudden  irruption  from  Santarem. 

On  the  left  of  the  light  division,  posts  were  extended  along  the 
inundation  to  Malhorquija ;  thence  by  a  range  of  heights  to  Rio 
Mayor ;  and  behind  the  latter  place,  Anson's  cavalry  was  stationed 
in  observation  of  the  roads  leading  from  Pemes  and  Alcanhete. 
In  rear  of  Anson,  a  position  was  intrenched  at  Alooentre,  and 
occupied  by  a  division  of  infantry.  Thus  all  the  routes  leading 
upon  the  Lines  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Monte  Junta,  were 
secured  by  what  are  technically  called  heads  of  cantonments,  under 
cover  of  which,  the  other  divisions  were  disposed  in  succession. 
The  first  and  the  head-quarters  were  at  Cartaxo,  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear  of  Yalle,  the  remainder  at  Alemquer  and  Sobral.  Torres 
Yedras  was,  however,  always  occupied  in  force,  lest  the  enemy 
should  make  a  sudden  march  round  the  Monte  Junta. 

Masseno,  satisfied  that  his  front  was  safe,  continued  to  build  boats, 
fortified  a  post  at  Tancos,  on  the  Tagus,  and  expected,  with  impa- 
tience, the  arrival  of  a  convoy  escorted  by  five  thousand  men,  with 
which  General  Gardanne  was  coming  from  Oiudad  Rodrigo.  This 
reinforcement,  consisting  of  detachments  and  convalescents  left  in 
Castile  when  the  army  entered  Portugal,  had  marched  by  Belmonte 
and  the  Estrada  Nova,  and  the  27th  was  at  Cardijos,  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  French  bridges  on  the  Zezere.  The  advance  of  a 
cavalry  patrol  on  either  side  would  have  opened  the  communica- 
tionsy  and  secured  the  junction;  but,  at  that  moment^  Gardanne^ 
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harassed  by  the  ordeoaasa,  and  deceired  by  a  false  romor  that 
General  Hill  was  in  Abrantes,  ready  to  moTe  against  him,  sod- 
denly  retreated  upon  Sabugal,  with  such  haste  ac^  blindness,  tint 
he  sacrificed  a  part  of  his  convoy,  and  lost  many  men. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  Msssena,  expecting  to  be  joined  by 
the  ninth  corps,  greatly  strengthened  his  position  at  Santarem, 
which  enabled  him  to  draw  the  balk  of  his  forces  to  his  right,  and 
to  continue  his  marauding  excursions  in  the  most  daring  manner. 
General  Ferey,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  the  sixth  corp^  cross- 
ing the  Zeaere,  foraged  the  country  as  far  as  Castello  Branoo  withont 
difficulty,  and  returned  without  loss;  Junot  occupied  Leiria  and 
Ourem  with  detachments  of  the  eighth  corps ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
December  a  battalion  endeavored  to  surprise  Coimbra;  Trant, 
however,  baffled  that  project.  Meanwhile,  Drouet  avowed  a  design 
to  invade  the  Tras  os  Montes,  but  the  22d  of  December  occupied 
the  line  of  the  Coa  with  the  ninth  corps,  while  Massena's  patrols 
appeared  again  on  the  Mondego  above  Coimbra,  making  inquiries 
ai)out  the  fords :  all  the  spies  likewise  reported  that  a  great  reunion 
o&  forces  from  the  south  was  to  take  place  near  Madrid. 

These  things  gave  reason  to  fear,  either  that  Massena  intended 
to  file  behind  the  Mondego  and  seize  Oporto ;  or  that  the  reinfi>roe- 
ments  coming  to  him  were  so  large  that  he  meant  to  establish 
bridges  over  the  Mondego,  and  occupy  the  northern  country  without 
quitting  his  present  position.  It  was  known  that  a  tenth  corps  was 
forming  at  Burgos,  and  the  head  of  the  fifth  corps  was  again  in 
Estremadura;  the  French  boats  at  Punhete  and  Barquina  were 
numerous  and  large ;  and  in  all  parts  there  was  evidence  of  great 
forces  assembling  for  a  mighty  effort  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus. 

It  was  calculated  that,  before  the  end  of  January,  more  than  forty 
thousand  fresh  troops  would  co-operate  with  Massena,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  accordingly.  An  outward  line  of  defence,  from 
Aldea  Gallega  to  Setuval,  was  already  in  a  forward  state ;  Abran- 
tes, Palmella,  and  St.  Felippe  de  Setuval  had  been  at  last 
provisioned  ;  and  a  chain  of  forts  parallel  to  the  Tagus  were  oon- 
structing  on  the  hills  lining  the  lefl  bank  from  Almada  to  Traffaria. 
Laborers  had  also  been  continually  employed  in  strengthening  the 
works  of  Alhandra,  Amda,  and  Monte  i^ra^a,  which  were  now 
nearly  impregnable,  soldiers  only  being  wanting  to  defy  the  utmost 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  To  procure  these,  Lord 
Wellington  wrote  earnestly  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, demonstrating  the  absolute  necessity  of  reinforcing  the 
army,  wherefore  Ave  thousand  British  troops  were  ordered  to  em- 
bark for  Lisbon,  and  three  regiments  were  drafted  from  Sicily. 

Sickness  had  obliged  General  Hill  to  go  home  in  December, 
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but,  it  being  known  that  Soult  was  cx>llecting  a  disposable  force  be- 
hind the  Morena,  the  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagns  were 
augmented,  and  Marshal  Beresford  assumed  the  oommand,  for  the 
Portuguese  armj  was  now  generally  incorporated  with  the  British 
divisions.  His  force,  composed  of  eighteen  guns,  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  and  five  regiments  of  cavalry,  Portuguese  and  British, 
was  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Carlos  d'Espa&a's 
brigade,  which,  being  at  Abrantes,  was  also  under  his  orders. 

To  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Tagus ;  to  intercept  all  communi- 
cation between  Massena  and  Soult ;  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  by  Vellada  if  in  retreat,  and  by  Abrantes  if  in  advance ; 
were  the  instructions  given  to  Beresford.  He  fixed  his  quarters  at 
Chamusca,  disposed  his  troops  along  the  Tagus,  from  Almeyrira  by 
Chamusca,  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Zezere,  established  signals 
between  his  different  quarters,  and  scouring  the  roads  leading 
towards  Spanish  Estremadura,  established  a  sure  and  rapid 
intercourse  with  Elvas  and  the  other  frontier  fortresses.  He  idso 
organized  good  sources  of  intelligence  at  Golegao,  at  Santarem,  and 
at  Thomar,  and,  in  addition  to  these  general  precautions,  erected 
batteries  opposite  the  moudi  of  the  Zezere ;  but  against  the  advice 
of  the  engineers,  he  placed  them  at  too  great  distance  from  the  river, 
and  in  other  respects  unsuitably,  and  offering  nothing  threatening 
to  the  enemy ;  the  French  craft  dropped  down  frequently  towards 
Santarem,  without  hindrance,  until  Colonel  Colbome,  of  the  sixty- 
sixth  regiment,  moored  a  guard-boat  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zezere,  and  disposed  fires  in  such  a  manner  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  that  nothing  could  pass  without  being  observed. 

Meanwhile  on  Uie  side  of  Santarem,  as  all  the  country  between 
Alcanhete  and  the  Ponte  Seca  continued  impracticable  ftom  the 
rain,  the  main  bodies  of  both  armies  were,  of  necessity,  tranquiL 
Anson's  cavalry,  however,  acting  in  concert  with  Major  Fenwick, 
who  came  down  from  Obidos  towards  Rio  Mayor,  harassed  the  en- 
emy's foraging  parties ;  and  in  the  Upper  Beira  several  actions  of 
importance  had  taken  place  with  the  militia,  which  it  is  time  to 
notice  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  combina- 
tions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ninth  corps,  being  ordered  to 
scour  Biscay  and  Upper  Castile  in  its  progress  towards  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  was  so  long  delayed  that,  instead  of  keeping  the  com- 
munications of  Massena  free,  and  securing  his  base,  Drouet  lost  all 
connection  with  the  army  of  Portugal  Meanwhile  the  partidas  of 
Leon  and  Salamanca  gave  such  employment  to  Serras'  division 
that  the  Tras  os  Montes  were  unmolested,  and  Silveira,  falling 
down  to  the  k>wer  Douro»  appeared,  on  the  29th  <^  October,  before 
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Alaiflida.  Its  former  gwrison  had  entered  the  Frendi  serrice,  jet 
immediatelj  deserted  to  their  oouotrTmen,  and  SiWeirathea  block- 
aded the  place  doselj,  and  made  an  attempt  to  soiprise  a  French 
post  at  San  Felices,  but  failed. 

In  Norember,  however,  the  head  of  the  ninth  corps  reached 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  bringing  a  large  oonvoj  of  promsions,  collected  in 
Castile,  for  Massena.  Lord  Wellington,  anxious  to  preyent  this 
from  reaching  its  destination,  directed  Silveira  to  intercept  it  if 
possible,  and  ordered  Miller  on  the  16th  to  Viseu,  in  support.  On 
the  13th,  General  Grardanne,  with  four  thousand  infimtrj  and  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  rmsed  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  took  posses- 
sion of  Pinhel,  and,  supported  by  the  ninth  corps,  conducted  the 
convoy  towards  Sabu^  and  Penamacon  The  l6th,  be  was 
between  Valverde  and  Per^ro  Gravillos,  but  Silveira  falling  upon 
him  killed  some  of  his  men,  Uxk  many  prisoners,  and  then  retiring 
to  Trancoso  on  the  17th,  united  with  Miller,  who  took  post  at 
Guarda.  Nevertheless,  Gardanne  pursued  his  march,  but  finally, 
as  we  have  seen,  retreiOed  from  Caniigos  in  a  panic 

Drouet  had  not  yet  received  the  orders  to  put  himself  under 
Massena's  command,  but,  at  the  representation  of  Foy,  moved  fbi^ 
ward  into  Portugal,  and  to  hide  his  object,  spread  the  report, 
already  noticed,  c^  his  intention  to  penetrate  the  Tras  os  Montes. 
The  17  th  December,  he  passed  the  Coa  with  fourteen  thousand 
infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  crossing  the  Mondego  the 
18th,  encamped  near  Gouvea  the  22d.  Thence  the  cavalry  and 
one  division  under  General  Claparede  marched  against  Silveira, 
and  afler  a  skinnish  occupied  Trancoso ;  while  Drouet  with  eleven 
battalions,  and  the  troops  under  Gardanne,  which  he  had  rallied, 
made  for  the  Alva  and  reached  Ponte  MuroeUa  the  24tb. 

Hitherto  Lord  Wellington's  communications  with  Baccellar  had 
been  carried  on  through  Trant  on  the  side  of  Coimbra,  and  through 
Wilson  on  that  of  Espinhal  and  Abrantes.  But  this  sudden  imI- 
vance  of  the  ninth  corps  obliged  Wilson  to  cross  the  Mondego  to 
avoid  being  inclosed ;  and  Drouet,  effecting  his  junction  with  Mas- 
sena  by  Espinhal,  estoblished  his  division  at  Leiria,  and  spreading 
towards  the  sea  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  allies  and  the 
northern  provinces.  On  the  2d  of  January,  however,  Trant  inter- 
cepted a  letter  from  Drouet  to  Claparede,  giving  an  account  of  his 
own  arrival,  and  of  the  state  of  Massena's  army ;  intinuaing,  also, 
that  a  great  operation  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  fifUi  corps 
was  daily  expected  in  the  Alemtejo ;  he  directed  Claparede  to  seize 
Guarda,  to  forage  the  neighboring  villages,  to  watch  the  road  of 
Belmonte,  and  if  Silveira  should  be  troublesome,  to  defeat  him. 

Silveira^  an  insufSdent  man,  naturally  vain,  ai^  inflated  with  his 
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former  soccesses,  had  alreadj  attacked  Claparede,  and  iras  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men  at  Fonte  Ahad,  on  the  side  of 
Trancoso,  and  Baccellar,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Oporto,  recalled 
Miller  and  Wilson.  The  first  immediately  moved  npon  Viseu,  and 
the  last,  who  had  already  repassed  the  Mondego  and  taken  a  hun- 
dred stragglers  of  Drouef  6  division,  marched  hastily  towards  the 
same  point  Meanwhile,  Silveira  had  again  provoked  Claparede, 
%rho  pressed  him  so  closely,  from  the  10th  to  the  Idth  of  January, 
that  he  drove  him  with  ]oss  over  the  Douro  at  Pezo  de  Ragoa, 
seized  Lamego,  and  menaced  Oporto  before  any  troops  could  con- 
centrate to  oppose  him.  However,  when  Baccellar  brought  up  his 
reserve  to  the  Pavia,  and  Miller's  and  Wilson's  corps  reached 
Castro  d'Airo,  Claparede  returned  to  Moimenta  de  Beira,  closely 
followed  by  Wilson.  Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the  ninth  corps 
having  relieved  the  French  troops  in  Leon,  the  latter  again 
mena^  Tnis  os  Monies,  which  obliged  Silveira  to  march  to 
Braganza,  and  as  Miller  died  at  Ylseu,  only  Wilson  and  Trant 
cxmtinued  to  harass  the  enemy's  parties. 

Claparede  taking  poet  at  Guarda,  according  to  his  instructions, 
seized  Covilhao,  while  Foy,  who  in  returning  from  France  had  col- 
lected about  three  thousand  infantry  and  cavaliy,  convalescents,  was 
inarching  by  the  road  of  Belmonte.  Foy  had  escaped  innumerable 
perils.  At  Pancorbo  he  was  fain  to  fiy  from  the  partidas,  with  the 
loss  of  his  despatches  and  half  his  escort ;  and  now  at  F^nxabarda 
entering  the  Estrada  Nova,  notwithstanding  Clapaiede's  vicinity, 
he  was  harassed  by  Colonel  Grant  with  a  corps  of  ordenanza  fhmi 
the  Lower  Beira,  and  although  he  sufiered  nothing  by  the  sword, 
three  hundred  of  his  men  died  on  the  mountain  from  cold.  On  the 
2d  of  February  he  reached  S'antarem,  where  affairs  were  cmmng  to 
a  crisis. 

During  December  and  January,  the  country  being  always  more 
or  less  flooded,  the  armies  had  continued  in  observaticm ;  but  Mas- 
sena's  positions  were  much  strengthened,  his  outposts  were  rein- 
forced, and  his  marauding  excursions  extended  in  proportion  to  his 
increasing  necessities.  The  weak  point  on  either  side  was  towards 
Bio  Mayor;  any  movement  there  created  great  jealousy,  especiaUy 
as  the  season  advajticed  and  the  roads  became  firmer.  Hence,  on 
the  l9th  of  January  Tsome  reinforcements  having  landed  at  Lisbon 
a  few  days  before)  a  tear  lest  the  allies  should  be  concentrating  at 
Alcoentre  had  mduced  Junot  to  drive  the  outposts  from  Rio  Mayor 
to  probe  the  state  of  affairs,  and  a  general  attack  was  expected ; 
but  after  a  skirmish  he  returned  with  a  wound,  which  disabled  him 
for  the  rest  of  the  campugn. 

Eariy  in  February,  a  column  of  six  thousand  French  again 
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Booaring  all  the  oonntry  bejond  tlie  Zesere,  got  mudi  ooneealed 
food  near  Pedragoa,  while  odier  detachments  arriving  on  the  Hon- 
dego  below  Goimbra,  carried  off  four  hundred  oxen  and  two  thou- 
sand sheep  intended  for  the  allies.  These  excarsions  gave  rise  to 
horrible  excesses,  which  broke  down  the  discipline  of  the  French 
army,  and  were  not  always  executed  with  impunity ;  the  British 
cavalry  at  various  times  redeemed  many  cattle,  and  brought  in  a 
considerable  number  of  prisoners,  amongst  them  an  aide-de-camp 
of  Greneral  Clausera. 

Meanwhile,  Massena  oi^nized  a  secret  communication  with  Lis- 
bon, through  the  Portuguese  General  Pamplona,  who  effected  it  by 
the  help  of  the  fidalgos  in  that  capital:  their  agents,  under  the 
pretence  of  selling  sugar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thomar  and  Torres 
Novas,  passed  by  the  road  of  Caldas  and  thence  through  the 
mountains  of  Pedragoa.  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  wms 
understood  to  have  gained  a  French  officer  of  rank,  and  it  is  certain 
that  both  Generals  had  excellent  information. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  were  carried  on,  each  commander  imi- 
patiently  waiting  for  reinforcements  which  should  enable  him  to 
act  offensively.  How  both  were  disappointed,  and  how  other 
events  hitherto  unnoticed  bore  upon  the  plans  of  each,  must  be 
the  subject  of  another  book. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  ^^War  i$  not  a  conjectural  art"  Massena,  ibrgettbg  this, 
assumed  that  the  allies  would  not  make  a  stand  in  front  of  Lisbon, 
and  that  the  militia  would  not  venture  to  attack  Goimbra;  but  the 
battle  of  Busaoo  and  the  capture  of  his  hospitals  evinced  the 
soundness  of  the  maxim.  Again,  he  conjectured  that  the  £nglish 
would  re-embark  if  pressed :  the  Lines  put  an  end  to  that  dr^un ; 
yet  once  awake,  he  made  war  like  a  great  man,  proving  more  for- 
midable with  reduced  means  and  in  difficulties,  than  he  had  been 
when  opportunity  was  rife  and  his  numbers  untouched.  His  stay 
at  Santarem  shows  what  thirty  thousand  additional  men  acting  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  could  have  done.  Had  they  arriv^  on 
the  heights  of  Almada  before  Admiral  Berkeley's  error  was  dis- 
covered, the  supply  of  provisions  from  Alemtejo  and  from  Spain 
would  then  have  been  transferred  ivoak  Lisbon  to  the  French 
armies ;  the.  fleet  would  have  been  driven  from  the  Tagus,  and  the 
misery  of  the  inhabitants,  the  fears  of  the  British  Cabinet,  the 
machinations  of  the  Patriarch,  and  the  little  chance  of  final  sucoessy 
would  probably  have  induced  the  British  General  to  embark. 

2.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Massena,  in  the  first  week,  might 
have  easily  passed  the  Tagus,  secured  the  resouroes  of  the  Al^- 
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tejo,  and  driven  the  British  fleet  out  of  the  port.  This  was  not  so 
practicable  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  rains  were  heavy ; 
the  fords  impassable ;  the  French  had  not  boats  sufficient  for  a 
bridge ;  a  weak  detadmient  would  have  been  useless,  a  strong  de- 
tachment would  have  been  dangerous ;  to  collect  boats,  cast  a  bridge, 
and  raise  the  intrenchments  necessary  to  defend  it,  in  the  face  of 
the  allied  forces,  would  have  been  neither  a  safe  nor  sure  operation ; 
jtnoreover,  Massena  would  then  have  relinquished  the  certain  aid 
of  the  ninth  for  the  uncertain  assistance  of  the  fiflh  corps. 

3.  Lord  Wellington,  conjecturing  the  French  to  be  in  full  retreat, 
had  like  to  have  received  a  severe  check  at  Santarem ;  he  recovered 
himself  in  time,  and  with  this  exception,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
support  essential  objections  to  his  operations ;  yet  many  have  been 
ur^d:  as,  that  he  might  have  straitened  the  enemy's  quarters 
more  effectually  at  Santarem ;  that  Hiirs  corps,  passing  through 
Abrantes,  could  have  destroyed  the  bridges  at  Punhete,  and  lining 
the  Zezere,  have  cut  off  Massena's  reinforcements,  and  obliged  him 
to  abandon  his  positions,  or  even  to  capitulate.  This  last  idea, 
advanced  at  the  time  by  Colonel  Squires,  an  engineer  6f  great  zeal 
and  ability,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  localities,  merits  exami- 
nation. 

As  a  simple  operation  it  was  feasible,  but  the  results  were  not 
so  certain  ;  The  lines  of  Almada  being  unfinished,  the  rashness  of 
leaving  the  Tagus  unguarded  before  an  enemy  who  possessed  eighty 
large  boats,  exclusive  of  those  forming  the  bridges  on  the  Zezere, 
is  apparent ;  Hill's  corps  must  then  have  been  replaced,  and  the 
army  before  Santarem  would  have  been  so  weak  as  to  invite  a  con- 
centrated attack,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Torres  Vedras  Lines. 
Nor  was  the  forcing  of  the  French  works  at  Punhete  a  matter  of 
certainty ;  the  ground  was  strong,  there  were  two  bridges  over  the 
Zezere,  and  the  sixth  corps,  being  within  a  short  march,  might,  by 
passing  at  Martinchel,  have  taken  Hill  in  flank. 

4.  The  same  officer  at  a  later  period,  miscalculating  the  enemy's 
numbers  at  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the  allies  at  more  than  &eventy 
thousand  regulars,  proposed  that  Beresford  should  cross  the  Tagus 
at  Azingha,  behind  the  Ahnonda,  and  march  upon  Golegao,  wlule 
Lord  Wellington,  concentrating  at  Rio  Mayor,  pushed  upon  Torres 
Novas.  It  was  no  common  head  that  conceived  this  project,  by 
which  seventy  thousand  men  would,  in  a  single  march,  have  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  extended  quarters;  but  the 
hand  of  Napoleon  could  scarcely  have  launched  such  a  thunder-bolt. 
Massena  had  still  fifly  thousand  fighting  men;  the  boats  from 
Abrantes  must  have  been  brought  down  to  pass  the  Tagus ;  the 
concentration  of  troops  at  Bio  Mayor  would  scarcely  have  escaped 
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tba  encBj**  notice,  sn  exact  ooBeert,  in  point  of  time,  was  i 
Bai  the  eighth  corps  could  have  held  the  allies  in  check  on  the 
AlvieUa,  while  Bejnier,  from  Saatarem,  and  Ner,  fiom  Thomar, 
crashed  Beresford  between  the  Almonda  and  the  Tagns :  mweoTer 
the  roads  about  Tremes  were  nearij  impassable  firam  raSn  daring 
December,  and  in  Jannaty,  Soolt,  of  whose  operations  I  shaU  spesk 
in  the  next  booic,  was  menacing  the  Alemtejo.  Anj  disaster  hap- 
pening to  the  allies  would  have  lelicTed  the  enemj's  difficnlti^ 
when  nothing  else  coold.  A  campaign  is  like  other  works  of  art; 
accessories,  however  splendid,  most  be  rejected  when  not  condndTc 
to  the  main  object  That  jodgment,  which  dulj  classes  the  Tahie 
of  ererj  feasible  operation,  is  the  best  quality  of  a  general,  and 
Lord  Wellington  possessed  it  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  to  it,  his 
^[(enins  and  lus  courage  were  both  subservient ;  without  it,  he  ndght 
have  performed  manj  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Peninsula,  but  he 
oould  never  have  conducted  the  war  to  a  successful  end. 
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[Letter  to  the  Anther  tfnee  the  pobUcatlon  of  the  Vint  Tohime.] 

Major- Chneral  F.  Pofuonhy  to  Colonel  JTapier. 

AjTxstlie  yery  handsome  mann^  in  which  yon  hare  mentioned  my  name, 
in  vonr  aeeount  of  the  battle  of  Talayera,  it  ma}[  appear  extraordinary  that 
I  snonld  trouble  you  irith  thia  letter ;  bnt  my  silence  mifht  be  interpreted 
into  the  "wiah  of  taking  praise  to  myself  which  I  do  not  deserve. 

The  whole  of  joar  account  of  the  chai^  made  by  Qeneral  Anson's  bri- 
gade is  substantially  correct ;  you  have  eiven  the  reason  for  it,  and  the  re- 
enlt;  but  there  are  two  points,  in  the  aetaO,  which  are  inaccnrateu  The 
first  affecting  the  German  hussars ;  the  other  respecting  myself 

The  Germans,  on  the  left  of  the  twenty-third,  could  not  reach  the  French 
columns,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  ravine  where  they  charged ;  this 
I  ascertained,  by  personal  observation,  the  following  day ;  the  obstacle  was 
much  less  serious  where  the  twenty-third  attacked,  headed  by  General 
Anson  and  Colonel  Seymour.  The  mountain  torrent^  which  gradually  de- 
creased as  it  descended  into  the  plain,  was  about  thirty  yards  m  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  twenty-third,  though  much  broken  in  passing  this  obstacle, 
charged  up  to  the  columns,  and  was  repulsed,  and  no  rally  could  be  attempt- 
ed ;  but  the  right  squadron,  under  Captain  Drake,  having  an  easier  passage 
of  the  ravine,  and  no  French  column  immediately  in  front,  passed  through 
the  intervals,  and  caused  much  confusion,  which,  together  with  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  charge,  prevented  the  masses  of  infantry  which  were  in 
readiness  on  the  French  rignt  flank,  from  joining  in  the  general  attack  on 
our  line. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  account,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth, 
does  not,  in  the  dighteet  degree,  affect  the  accuracy  of  your  description  of 
the  movement ;  but,  if  I  am  correct,  it  proves  that  the  Germans  were  ob- 
liged  to  halt  by  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  that  I  had  no  particular  merit 
in  the  oxeontion  of  the  charge  of  the  twenty-third. 

Belieye  me,  veiy  sincerely  yours, 

Malta,  Dm.  80, 1829.  F.  PonaoiiBT. 


[Obtained  after  pnhUeatlon  of  first  Voliuae.] 
Note  ntr  la  SituaHou  aetttdU  de  VSepagne, 

1*.  Lee  Avdnemena  inattendus  du  G^n^ral  Dnpont  sont  une  preuve  de  plus 
que  le  sueode  de  la  guerre  depend  de  la  prudence,  de  la  bonne  conduite,  et 
ae  I'iarpArieiioe  du  gintoiL 
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S*.  A  U  mqU  Ueiara  dn  rapport  da  colonel  d'Affry,  on  aroit  dirin^  torn 
1m  ^▼inemens ;  nprte  nne  perte  noou  eonaid^rable,  on  ne  peat  ^tre  sorpns 
qae  le  roi  et  let  gen^naz  jogent  eouTennble  deeoncentrer  Tarm^  et  d'^va- 
caer  Madrid. 

Eo  examinant  aree  attoitioo,  non  lea  rapports  menaongen  des  indiTidai 
qui  parient  dans  leiir  sens,  mais  les  faits  tela  qa'ils  se  soot  pnasfei,  on  est  eon- 
Tainen :  premiirsfnent,  que  le  g^n^ral  Csstallos  n'avoit  pns  plus  de  Tingt- 
einq  mille  hommes  de  troape  de  Ugne  et  de  qninze  miUe  pajsans ;  an  jonr 
on  flera  i  mtee  de  T^rifier  ee  qui  sera  avanc^  id.  Secondcsnent,  qae  si  le 
g6n6ra]  Dnpont  les  ent  attsqo^s,  on  se  fnt  battik  avee  fcont  son  corps  r6oni, 
il  les  ent  coai|J^tement  d6£sits. 

8*.  On  pense  qu'on  aora  toot  le  temps  d*6Taeaer  les  blese6sde  Madrid  qui 
arriTent  i  Aranda ;  il  faadra  oeeaper  aossi  longtsms  qa'il  sera  possible  i«s 
ban  ten  fi  de  Buitrago,  afin  de  donner  le  temps  an  Marshal  Bessi^res,  de 
refeoir  de  son  moavement  de  Oallice ;  qn-il  fant  r6organiser  la  province  de 
Bnrgos,  les  irois  Biseayss,  et  la  proYinee  de  Kavarre ;  eUes  eomprendnHit 
laeilement  qoe,  dans  ee  moment  plos  qne  jamais,  ellea  doivent  rester  fideles 
et  se  bien  conduire  sons  peine  d'etre  traits  avee  tonte  la  rigaeor  de  la 
gnerrei 

4°.  On  pense  que  Tarm^e  doit  itre  diris^e  en  trois  corps,  le  eorp9  princi- 
pal,  on  de  centre,  oCk  commande  le  roi,  mi'on  porterott  &  80,000  hommes 
camp6  i  Aranda;  le  corps  de  droits,  da  Mar6ciial  Beasi^res,  d^enriron  15 
mille  bommes  faiaant  face  i  ce  qui  poarroit  arriver  de  Qalliee  on  d'Estrema- 
dure,  occapant  Yalladolid  par  ane  division,  ayant  ane  autre  division  inter- 
m^iaire  avec  le  corpa  da  centre,  et  one  troisi^me  division  de  plas  sar  sa 
droits,  selon  les  circonstances ;  enfin  le  eorpt  de  gauche,  on  d*Arragon,  des- 
tio6  A  mainteoir  la  Kavarre  et  le  pays  environnant^  occupant  Logrofto  et 
Tudela,  et  liant  sa  droits  en  corps  du  centre,  par  nne  division  qui  au  beaoin 
renforoeroit  ce  corps  et  devra  maintenir  Soria  par  an  corps  vdant, 

Les  corps  du  centre  et  le  corps  de  droite  doivent  s*appayer  ear  Bargos^et 
le  corps  d  Arragon  doit  avoir  son  appoi  sar  Pampelune. 

6**.  Pour  organiser  le  corpa  du  centre  dans  ce  but,  on  eroit  qa*on  doit  le 
reoforeer  de  la  brigade  da  14"*  et  44"*  de  ligne,  200  cbevaux  et  8  pieces  de 
canon,  qu'on  tireroit  da  corps  devant  Saragosse ;  de  la  brigade  da  g^n^ral 
Hooton  compost  du  4"*  legdre,  15"*  leg^re,  du  bataillon  de  Paris,  et  de 
huit  pi^es  de  canon ;  de  la  brigade  comnumd^  par  le  mar6chal  Ney,  et  qui 
est  d^jd  &  une  marcbe  en  avant  de  Bayonne,  composde  du  43"*,  et  du  51"** 
de  ligne,  du  20'"*  de  chasseurs,  et  de  6  pieces  de  canon ;  enfin  de  4  eseadrons 
de  marche  de  dragons  et  d'une  regiment  Polonais  de  la  garde ;  on  r6nniroit 
le  S"*  bataillon  auz  deux  premiers^,  de  tons  les  regimens  d'in&nterie,  et  on 
m^leroit  les  jeunee  soldats  aaz  anciens. 

On  6value  k  environ  dix  mille  hommes  ds  renfort  qae  reeevroit  le  corps 
da  centre,  qui  seroit  alors  compost:  savoir  des  18,000  qui  le  forment  4 
present 18,000 

Du  renfort  ^valu6  k 10,000 

Le  d^taohement  du  d6p6t  du  4"*  legdre,  15"*  legdre. 

14"»,  44"»,  48"*,  et  61"*  de  ligne,  le  2""*  et  12"*  leg^re  rejoindront  in- 
sensiblement  et  porteront  ce  corps  &  80,000  hommes. 

Ces  trente  mille  hommes  ne  saaroient  6tre  en  meiUeares  mains,  que  sons 
les  ordres  du  Mar^chal  Key,  horpiis  une  reserve  de  4  A  5  mille  hommes  des- 
tines A  la  garde  du  roi,  et  qne  le  roi  conserveroit  anprds  de  sa  peisonne  et 
feroit  marcher  aveo  le  g6n6ral  Saligny,  ou  avec  le  g6n6ral  Savary  quand  il 
le  Jugeroit  n6ceasaire« 

te  corps  du  centre  se  tiendrait  i  la  hauteur  d'Aranda,'ees  oommanications 
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Dien  utsatA^  avee  le  Marshal  Baasidres  A  YaUadolid,  des  t^tee  de  pont  Lien 
Stabiles  A  Aranda  et  d  Yalladolid.  Ce  corps  se  noun-ira  par  Burgos,  et  devra 
non  eeulemeot  msintenir  la  tranquillity  dans  cette  province,  maia  encore 
assurer  ses  commuaicatioos  aveo  le  corps  de  Saragosse  qui  ocoupera  Tudela 
et  LogroDO. 

Le  corps  du  Mar^ohal  Bessidres,  fort  de  quinze  mille  hommes,  devra  occu- 
per  Yalladolid  en  faisant  face  d  ce  qui  arrivera  d'Estremadure  et  de  Castille, 
avant  ses  trois  divisions  en  ^hellons,  et  se  nourriasant  de  la  province  de 
V  alladolld,  Placentia,  et  ^eon. 

On  enverra  le  mar^chal  Moncey  pour  comnaander  le  corps  du  g^n^ral 
Yerdier,  et  on  chargera  le  mar^chal  du  commandement  de  la  Biscaye  et  de 
ious  les  derri^res. 

On  estime  qu'on  peut  retirer  du  camp  sous  Saragosse  le  14"*  et  44"*  de 
li^ne,  200  chevauz,  et  8  pieces  de  canon,  le  reste  doit  6tre  fomi^  en  trois 
divisions,  et  destine  k  maintenir  la  Navarre.  La  position  de  Logrono  est 
trop  pres,  il  faut  occuper  au  moins  jusqu'A  Tudela  pour  soumettre  la  N  a- 
yarre,  et  tout  ce  qui  bougeroit  Dans  I'ordre  ofTensif,  deux  divisions  penvent 
ae  porter  en  marche  forcle  sur  Tarm^e. 

6**.  n  ne  faut  point  faire  une  guerre  timide,  ni  souffrir  ancun  rassemble- 
ment  arm^  A  deux  marches  d*aucun  corps  d'arm^e.  Si  renneroi  s'approche,  11 
ne  faut  point  se  laiaser  d^ourager  par  ce  qui  s^est  pass^,  se  confier  dans  sasup^ 
riorit^,  marcher  d  lui  et  le  battre.  L'ennemi  prendra  lui  meme  probablemeut 
nne  marche  tr^  circonspecte :  il  y  sera  reduit  du  moment  qu*il  aura  eu 
quelqoe  exem{>Ie. 

Dans  cette  situation  de  choses,  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  seroit  s^rieusement  at- 
taqu6  par  Tennemi,  on  pourra  lui  opposer  le  corps  du  roi,  ^ui  doit  toujours 
dire  ensemble,  et  les  deux  tiers  du  corps  du  mar^chal  Bessi^res.  Ce  njar6- 
cbal  duit  toujours  tenir  un  tiers  de  son  corps,  d  une  demi  jouru^e,  un  tiers  A 
une  jouro^e  du  corps  du  centre,  et  un  tiers  sur  la  droits,  suivant  lea  circon- 
atances,  ^galement,  un  tiers  du  corps  du  g^n^ral  Yerdier  doit  se  tenir  k  la 
gauche  du  roi,  pour  le  joindre  si  cela  6toit  n^cessaire,  de  sorte  que  dans  un 
jour  le  roi  puisse  r^unir  40  mille  hommea 

7^  11  faut  d^buter  par  des  coups  d'^cl&t,  qui  r^l^vent  le  moral  du  soldat 
et  qui  fassent  comprendre  A  Thabitant  qu'il  doit  rester  tranquille;  un  des 

Fremiers  coupe  le  plus  important  k  porter,  et  qui  seroit  utile  pour  r616ver 
opinion  et  compenser  T^vacuation  de  Madrid,  seroit  que  la  brigade  du  14"* 
et  44"*  qu^on  rappelle  de  Saragosse,  aid6e  d*une  d^tachement  du  corps  du 
centre,  soumette  Soria,  le  disarms,  et  le  faase  rester  tranquille.  Attaquer  et 
culbuter  tout  ce  qui  se  pr^sentera  doit  4tre  I'instruction  g^n^ral,  donn^e  au 
marshal  Bessi^res,  au  mar^chal  Ney,  et  au  g^ni^ral  Yerdier,  de  sorte  qu'A 
une  marche,  ou  k  une  marche  et  demi  du  corps  Francois,  il  n'y  ait  aucun 
rassemblement  d'insurg^s ;  on  est  d'opinion  que  si  l*avant  garde  du  g6u4ral 
Castafios  s'avance  sur  rAranda  et  d^passe  les  montagnes  de  Buitrago,  il  faut, 
aveo  tout  ce  qu^on  r^unira  dans  un  jour,  marcher  k  lui  sans  lui  donner  le 
tems  de  s*^  ^tablir  s^rieusement,  le  culbuter,  le  jetter  au  del4  des  montagnes, 
et  si  Taffaire  est  decisive,  se  reporter  sur  Hadrid.  L'eunemi  doit  essay er  de 
delog^r  I'arm^e  Fran^aise  de  cette  position,  par  trois  points,  par  la  Gallice  et 
TEstremadure,  par  la  droite  d' Aranda,  et  enfin  par  les  rassemblemens  des 
provinces  d'Arra^on,  de  Yalence,  et  autres  de  Castille.  Toutes  ces  combi- 
liaisons  sont  difficiles  k  rennemi,  et  si  on  dissipe  ces  rassemblemens  k  mesure 
nulls  se  formeront  sur  tons  les  points  et  (^u'on  lee  tienne  k  distance  d'une  ou 
aeux  marches  du  can^nnement  Fran9ois;  si  alternativement  les  Frnncois 
prennent  Toffensive,  tant6t  k  leur  droite,  en  renfor^ant  le  pnar6cbal  Bes- 
n^res,  pendant  qne  le  oentra  sa  iiendra  dans  one  bonne  position  derridre  la 
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No.  L 

JTOTIFICATORY  EXTRACTS  FROM  SIR.  J.  CRADOCffS  PAPERa 

Wa»t  of  Sufflxbb. 

CommiMMarjf  Rawlingt,  Deputy  dmimiuaiy-Oeneral,  to  Oradoek,  Dee.  22. 

'*  Your  Excellency  is  aware  of  the  exhausted  state  of  this  country.    Tha 

difficulties  encoantered  by  Sir  J.  Moore  were  of  the  moat  serious  nature, 

6Ten  before  the  sources  of  supply  were  so  much  drained  aa  they  now  are." 

Want  or  Teaxbpobt  and  Suftues. 
Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  Lord  dutlereagh,  March  17. 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  send  officers  of  the  artillery  and  commissariat  de- 
partment to  Gibraltar  to  attempt  the  supply  of  horses  from  the  Barbary 
coast ;  and  such  is  our  actual  want,  that  the  proper  movement  of  even  tha 
force  we  have  is  nearly  impracticable." 

Bir  J.  Oradoek  to  Lord  Cattlereagh,  March  26. 

*'  The  means  of  transport  are  so  confined  that  I  must  not  expose  anythine 
to  loss ;  and  the  artillery  must  be  preserTcd  with  the  greatest  care,  for  1 
cannot  equip  more  than  two  brigades  of  six-pounders,  and  one  light  brigade 
of  three-pounders,  the  latter  being  of  a  Tery  inferior  description.'' 

Commueary  Rarolingt  to  Sir  John  Cradoekf  March. 

**  The  precarious  tenure  of  this  country  by  British  troops  has  hitherto 
precludea  the  possibility  of  establishing  such  an  advantageous  contract  for 
the  public  as,  in  more  permanent  cases,  might  necessarily  be  expected :  we 
have  literally  been  supplied  from  hand  to  mouth.*' 

Colonel  Robe  to  Sir  J.  Oradoek,  March  20. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  every  exertion  has  been  made  to  sup- 
ply the  artillery  with  horses  and  mules  by  the  deputy  commissary-general ; 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  country,  and  the  demands  upon  it  for  the 
Portuguese  army,  no  more  than  two  brigades  have  been  furnished  with 
those  animals,  and  these  are  much  too  alight  for  the  general  service  of  the 
artillary." 

Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  Mr.  VilHere,  March  20. 

"  Prom  the  first  moment  of  my  arrival  in  this  country,  unceasing  exertion 
has  been  employed  to  purchase  and  proenie  them"  (hones  and  mules)  "  at 
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any  price  or  by  any  meuit,  bat  the  adequate  iiipibly  Ibr  eren  the  fomiar 
■oiall  nrnnber  of  the  Brituh  anny  oonid  not  be  obtained.  I  hare  ako  made 
repeated  repreientatione  to  England." 

Sir  J.  Cfradoeh  to  Mr.  Frere,  March  29. 

"  I  want  e^ht  hundred  horses  and  mnlee  for  the  common  eonreyanee  of 
provision,  and  the  equipment  of  the  artillery.'* 

Comifitafaty  RaMng%  to  Sir  J.  Oradock,  April  9. 

"  Some  of  the  persons  employed  to  provide  cattle  for  the  troopa  hare  re- 
turned without  effecting  their  mission.  This  disappointment  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  north,  from  whence  our  supply 
has  hitherto  been  obtained.'* 

Sir  J,  Oradoeh  to  Marthal  Beresford,  Caldas,  April  18. 

"  Tou  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  to  procure  suppliea  The 
subject  of  forage  for  the  cavalry  keeps  me  in  alarm  without  iniennisBioo, 
ana  there  is  no  certainty  for  a  single  oay.  The  country  ap{»ear8  to  be  with- 
out the  ability  to  furnish  straw." — "  In  short,  Qie  supply  is  just  for  the  day, 
and  barely  sufficient" — "  I  have  beffged  of  Mr.  Yilliers  to  desire  the  Regency 
would  send  a  person,  in  special  authority,  to  this  district  to  furnish  supplies, 
if  they  are  to  oe  found.  I  shall  act  like  the  Frenoh,  and  make  requisition, 
with  this  difference,  that  we  are  ready  to  pay  for  everything  to  the  utmost** 

Oradoeh  to  Berkeley,  Caldaa,  April  17. 

*'  Such  is  the  dearth  of  supply  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  even  in 
advance  as  far  as  we  could  go,  that,  unless  victuallers  are  sent  (or  some  other 
arrangement  to  the  same  effect)  to  Penich6  and  St  Martinho  Bay,  we  eannot 
maintain  our  position.  We  cannot  advance,  for  all  our  means  of  transport 
are  gone  back  to  Lisbon ;  and  even  in  a  retreat  the  cavalry  could  not  be 
fed.''—"  If  there  is  insurmountable  risk  in  sending  the  victuallers  to  Penieh6, 
I  request  your  declaration  to  this  effect ;  for  I  must,  in  that  case,  retire  the 
army  to  a  station  doee  to  Lisbon,  to  be  fed  from  thence.'* 

Oradoeh  to  VUliere,  April  17. 

''This  letter  is  plainly  to  state  that,  unless  some  victuallers  are  sent,  even 
at  a  risk,  to  Penich^  and  St  Martinho  Bay,  we  cannot  maintain  our  posi- 
tion, and  must  retreat" — "  If  the  articles  are  in  the  country  we  must  nave 
them,  and  all  ceremony  must  be  dispensed  with.  The  enemy  would  have 
them  without  paying  ror  them :  we  must  equally  exact  and  pay.** 

Oradoeh  to  Beretford,  April  2a 

**  All  the  recommendations  you  point  out  upon  the  assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  coast  have  been  long  since  acted  upon  to  the  utmost  of  my  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  difficulties  started  by  the  Admiral  and  the  Commissary  were 
ao  great,  that  I  cannot  say  I  have  much  dependence  upon  immediate  aid." 

General  Ootton  to  Oradoeh^  April  21. 

"  I  wish  J  could  once  see  the  cavalry  together;  but  I  much  fear  that  be- 
fore that  happens  they  will  be  very  much  out  of  condition.  The  fourteenth 
have  already  fallen  off  very  much,  owing  to  the  frequent  want  of  straw  and 
their  being  supplied  with  Indian  coin,  which  they  will  not  eat ;  added  to 
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these  cirewnttanees,  tke  oomimaaary  obligee  the  cATalry  to  etny  (on  the 
horses)  three  days'  forage." 

(7.  ffarriion  to  Mr,  Rawliu(ii9,  IVeatury^hamher;  February  25. 

"  It  haTing  been  represented  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Blijest^'s 
Treasnry  that  the  troops  at  Lisbon  are  experiencing  the  greatest  harashipa 
from  the  want  of  shoes,  I  have  received  their  lordshipe^  commands,"  ifcc,  Ac. 

Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  Colonel  Wtlloughhy  Gordon,  Military  Secretary, 
February  11. 

"  I  tmst  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  plead  my  ezcnse  for  thus 
repeating  m^  representations  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  clothing  and  the 
great  eoats  in  particular  of  his  Majesty's  troops  serving  in  this  country." 

Lord  Caetlereagh  to  General  Sherbrooke,  January  12. 

<*  Sir  John  Gradock  will  be  directed  to  comply  with  any  requisition  ^ou 
aaake  for  horses  for  your  guns,  or  any  other  species  of  supply  the  senrice 
may,  from  time  to  time,  require." 


No.  11. 
SaorToy  L — ^MisozLLAXsoua 


Captain  Morgan,  Luiitanian  Legion,  to  Sir  J,  Cradoek,  Li^>on,  January  10, 

1809. 

"  I  left  Sir  R.  Wilson  rery  critically  situated,  occupying  a  pass  on  the 
Agueda.  Sir  Robert  is  wholly  unsupported ;  he  has  been  adTised  by  Col. 
Quard  to  lall  back ;  and,  from  his  information,  he  imagines  that  Sir  John 
Hoore  is  withdrawing  his  troops  through  Gallicia.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  received  positive  ordere  from  you*  to  defend  the  frontiere,  and  pressbg 
letters  to  that  effect  from  the  Bishop  of  Oporto." 

Sir  J,  Cradoek  to  Lord  Caetlereagh,  January  80. 

"  The  Regency  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  are  not  pleased  at  his  "  (Sir  R. 
Wilson)  "  quitting  the  bounds  of  Portugal'* 

JHUo  to  Ditto,  March  6. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Wilson,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  (24th  Febru- 
ary,) wherein  he  says,  that  many  French  prisoners  state  their  expectations 
that  the  French  army  will  retire  behind  the  Ebro.  Sir  Robert's  own  per- 
suasion is  that  the  Jirench  will  retire  altogether  from  Spain/* 

SxonoN  II. 
General  Cameron  to  Sir  J,  Cradoek,  Lamego,  January  Id. 

*'  I  have  collected  several  detachments  of  recovered  men  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Moore's  army,  whom  I  found  scattered  in  all  directions,  without  neees- 

•  Note  bv  Btr  J.  Oradoek.  This  to  not  a  cornet  staltmsnt,  but  qalto  tho  eootrur;  H 
Bust  have  bten  tho  Bifhopw 

TOL.  n.  90 
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lariM,  and  some  of  them  committiDg  every  pomble  ezoen  that  could  render 
the  name  of  a  Britiah  soldier  odious  to  the  nation.'' 

iSir  J.  Oradock  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  March  16. 

"  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  confined  on  board 
the  BoHna,  whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  a  disgrace  to  the  army." 


SSCTZON  III. 

Captain  Brotherton  to  Sir  J.  Oradock^  Oimhra,  ffead-Quartere  of  Bomana, 
February  21. 

"  The  Marquis  of  Bomana  seema  to  think  that  the  serious  intention  of  the 
enemy  is  to  retreat  from  Oallicia  altogether;  and  even  that  he  will  find 
much  difficulty  in  extricating  himeelf,  I  must  confess  that  lam  not  m>  ean- 
fwine;  and  I  judge  that  the  present  retrograde  moyement  from  the  Miaho 
IS  more  with  an  intent  to  advance  from  Orense  on  Montalegre,  and  in  thit 
direction.'' 

Captain  Brotherton  to  Sir  J.  Cradock,  March. 

**  I  still  believe  Bomana  had  intention  to  fall  back  on  GhaTCs,  and  join 
himself  to  the  Portuguese  army.  Sia  troopt  had  been  mttch  vexed  by  the 
unfriendly  conduct  of  the  Fortuaueee,  and  a  cordial  co-operation  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  but  that  he  should  separate  altogether  is  what  I  neither  could 
expect  nor  conceive.  He  suddenly  informed  me  of  his  resolution  to  retreat 
to  Braganfa.  He  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Silveira,  which  he  also 
answered  to  that  efifect,  and  which  created  no  small  surprise,  as  a  plan  of 
operations  had  already  been  settled  between  them." 

Major  Victor  Arentachild  to  Sir  J,  Cradock,  Oporto,  March  16. 

"  General  Silveira  has  only  one  regiment  with  him ;  and  his  conduct  has 
been  such,  that  the  people  have  lost  all  confidence  in  him,  and  consider  him 
a  traitor.    I  merely  mention  this  to  your  Excellency  as  the  opinion  of  the 

public The  Marquis  of  Bomana's  army  is  retreating  to  Orres, 

in  Gallicia,  and  is,  I  fear,  in  a  wretched  condition.    The  opinion  entertained 
of  him  is  far  from  good." 

Mr.  Commieeary  Boyt  to  Mr.  Commiuary  Raudinge,  Almeida,  January  18. 

"  Sir  John  Moore,  with  his  army,  was  retreating,  and  ten  thousand  men 
had  deserted  from  the  Marquis  of  Romana,  and  were  pillaging  the  country." 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Frere,  Januarg  23. 

"  No  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniards,  either  to  second 
the  British  operations,  or  even  to  defend  Ferrol,  or  save  the  naval  meana 
(whatever  they  may  be)  in  thttkbarbor." 

Lord  CaeUereagh  to  MarShtlBeresford,  February  16. 

"The  Portuguese  government  havin?'^|Ucited  that  a  British  general 
officer  should  be  appointed  to  command  an^^ttanize  their  army,  his  Ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased  to  select  you  fSLthis  important  trust" 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  FRERFS  CORRESPONDENCK 

(N.  B.  The  lUUcB  an  not  Id  the  original.) 

Mr,  FrtTt  to  Sir  John  Oradoek,  SevilU,  March  14. 

*'  Our  hope  of  offensive  openitioiiB  ia  Aragon  is  so  much  diminished  by 
the  defeat  of  General  Reding,  that  I  should  much  doubt  whether  any  rein- 
forcement, such  as  we  could  now  send  there,  would  enable  us  to  attempt 
them  with  the  prospect  of  a  degree  of  success,  such  as  might  compensate  for 
the  ineouTenience  liable  to  arise  from  the  derangement  of  calculations  which 
may  have  been  formed  at  home." — "  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  General  Soult  may  at'last»  in  consequence  of  the  resist- 
ance he  has  experienced,  dentt  from  hi*  unaccountable  project  of  entering 
Portugal  and  occupying  Oallieia,  His  return  would,  of  course,  add  largely 
to  the  disposable  and  movable  foree  df  the  enemy,  while  it  would  not  in- 
crease ours -by  any  force  of  that  description." — "in  this  view  of  the  subject 
there  are  two  points  for  the  employment  of  a  British  force ;  one,  by  maJeing 
a  puth  to  thrive  the  enemy  from  Balamanea  and  the  neighboring  tovmt,  while 
the  Asturiaos  should  make  an  effort  on  their  side  to  occupy  Loon  and  As- 
torga,  thus  re-establishing  the  communication  between  the  northern  and 
Bouthem  piovince.  The  other,  by  moving  from  the  bridge  of  Alcantara 
.  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus,  in  concert  with  General  Cuesta,  to 
attack  and  Irive  the  enemy  from  Toledo,  and  comequenily  from  Madrid.  In 
the  latter  alternative,  the  British  could  have  the  advantage  of  acting  in 
concert  with  a  disciplined  army.  They  would,  likewise,  have  immediately 
the  start  of  any  reinforcement  from  the  army  of  General  Soult,  supposing 
him  to  abandon  Gallioia  for  the  sake  of  movins  southward;  and  these 
movements  would  not  tend  id  the  same  degree  to  draw  him  from  his  present 
position,  in  which,  for  so  many  reasons,  it  t«  desirable  he  ehould  continue.  It 
would,  I  should  imagine,  at  the  same  time,  cover  Andalusia,  and  the  pointa 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  in  this  province,  more  effectually 
than  the  same  force  employed  in  any  other  manner.*' 

Mr,  Frere  to  Sir  J.  Cradock,  March  22. 

"  The  fortieth  remains  here :  under  the  present  circumstances  I  could  not 
think  of  their  removal,  unless  to  meet  a  BriUsh  force  from  Elvas." 

Mr.  Frere  to  Sir  A.  Welleiley,  Seville,  May  4. 

Bxtraeted  from  Parliamentsrj  Papers,  1810. 

"  As  it  was  my  object  to  obtain  a  diversion  in  La  Mancha  as  the  price  oj 
ee-operation  on  your  part,  and  the  impression  which  they  (the  Junta)  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Alava's  report  was  that  your  intention  was,  after 
defeating  or  driving  Soult  into  Gallicia,  to  come  down  upon  Estreinadura 
to  attack  General  Victor,  I  was  under  some  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  they 
imagined  that  the  point  which  I  wanted  to  make  a  condition  was  already 
conceded."  . 
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No-  IV. 

EXTRACTB  BELAHYB  TO  CADIZ. 

Sir  J,  Cradoek  to  Mr,  VUlier$,  January  16. 

"  The  troops  from  England  for  Cadiz  may  or  may  not  arrire,  at  loait  we 
may  expect  delay ;  but  I  think  the  subjeet  of  eenaing  a  laroe  firom  this  re- 
quires immediate  deliberation  and  settlement  I  am  prepared  to  approfiri- 
ate  for  this  senrice  any  mimber  that  may  be  deemed  proper  onder  existing 
circumstances.  It  is  only  upon  the  poUtioal  part  of  the  subjeet  I  can  have 
any  hesitation,  and  whetner  the  Spaniards  will  receive  the  force  as  thev 
oueht  The  orders  from  England  are  to  send  it,  if  the  Supreme  Junta  shaU 
muce  the  requisition.  The  question  is,  whether  we  shall  anticipate  the 
demand  or  not?" 

Sir  J,  Cradoek  to  My,  Frtre^  January  29. 

"  This  measure  (sending  troops  to  Cadis)  is  certainl;^  one  oK  <K>Dnderabia 
responsibility  to  those  concerned ;  but  upon  its  adoption,  Mr.  Yilliers,  Ad- 
miral Berkeley,  and  myself,  could  not  well  hesitate,  after  the  despatches 
that  were  communtcatea  to  us,  ss  addressed  to  you,  as  well  as  tbbse  directed 
to  ouTselyes,  which  placed  Cadiz  in  so  prominent  a  point  of  vieV,  upon  the 
unfaTorable  termination  of  the  campaign  in  the  north  of  Spatn." — "  The 
Ibroe  in  Portugal  i8^^ir<^keDed  to  a  aegree,  especially  in  British  reeiments^ 
,that  reduces  it  to  almosTiK^thing ;  but  I  may  look  to  the  arrival W  ue  force 
of  five  thousand  men,  annotme^to  be  on  their  way;  and  if  it  is  intended 
to  maintain  Portugal,  it  will  be  ont  fair  to  replace  the  present  detachment 
from  them." 

Sir  J.  Cradoek  to  Cftneral  Mackame,  March  9. 

•*  I  yesterday  received  orders  from  his  Miyesty's  government  to  press,  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner,  the  immediate  return  of  the  forees  unaer  your 
command  to  the  Tagus." 

Sir  John  Cradoek  to  Lord  Cattlereagh,  MareU-^^.^^ 

"  Tour  Lordship  will  find,  by  the  present  conmiunication,  that  Major- 
General  Mackenzie,  at  the  express  desire  and  advice  of  Mr.  Frere,  naa 
actually  left  Cadiz  with  his  whole  foroe,'  (the  fortieth  regiment,  from  Seville, 
will  be  united,)  and  proceeded  to  Tarragona,  unless  your  Lorddbip's  order* 
may  have  overtaken  Major-General  Sherbrooke,  who  passed  this  port  four 
days  ago  (without  any  communication).  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  will 
follow  the  same  course,  upon  the  same  motives  that  influenced  General 
Mackenzie ;  and  at  present  a  new  scene  of  operations  is  entered  upon  in 
that  part  of  Spain." 
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NARRATIVE  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  MAJOR-GENERAL  MAC- 
KENZIETS  DETACHMENT  FROM  LISBON  TO  CADIZ. 

The  detachment  sailed  from  LiBbon  on  the  2d  February,  1800,  and 
•rrived  in  Cadiz  harbor  on  the  6th,  at  night  I  immediately  waited  on 
Reai^Admiral  Purris,  and  from  him  I  learnt  there  are  some  diffienltiea 
•tarted  by  the  Marqnie  Villel  (the  commissioner  from  the  Central  Junta,  as 
-well  as  a  member  of  it)  to  our  landing  and  occupying  Cadii.  I  then  waited 
on  Sir  Georee  Smith,  on  shore,  where  this  inteUigenee  was,  in  some  degree, 
confirmed ;  but  Sir  George  still  expressed  an  expectation  that  the  objections 
would  be  got  over.  These  objections  had  been,  it  seems,  but  lately  started. 
Next  morning  I  saw  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  actiujy^  under  a  diplomatio 
Authority  from  Mr.  Frere,  and  had  a  conferenee  with  lum  and  Sir  G.  Smith, 
when  I  explained  the  nature  of  my  orders,  and  it  was  determined  to  wiSt 
on  the  Marquis  VilleL  Mr.  Stuart  explained  to  the  Manjuis  that  the  object 
of  my  coming  was  to  offer  our  assistance  in  the  occupation  and  defence  of 
Cadiz,  and  in  makine  the  necessary  preparations  for  such  an  event ;  that 
we  were  only  the  advance  of  a  larger  corps  coming  from  England,  to  act 
from  this  side  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Marquis  hesitated,  and, 
after  some  speeches  of  compliment,  said  his  authority  did  not  extend  so  far  ; 
that  he  must  wait  for  instructions  from  the  central  government ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  said  he  could  permit  our  landing  at  port  SU  Mary's.  This  I  de- 
clined, as  an  unnecessary  loss  of  timo,  and  contrary  to  my  orders ;  and  it 
was  then  agreed  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  Central  Junta  from  Seville. 
I  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr.  Frere,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  instructions  from 
Sir  J.  Cradock. 

The  decision  of  the  Junta  was  received  on  the  8th ;  and  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Frere,  which  put  an  end,  for  the  moment,  to  our  hope  of  occu- 
pying Cadiz.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  Junta  was  of  the  most  flimsy 
nature,  viz.,  "  That  they  had  ordered  two  of  their  own  battalions  to  occupy 
Cadiz  f  a  measure  which  was  evidently  the  thought  of  the  moment,  and  a 
mere  pretext 

Although  I  cannot  presume  to  judge  of  the  evil  political  consequences 
which  might  arise  from  such  a  measure,  as  alluded  to  b^  Mr.  Frere,  yet  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  as.  well  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  G.  Smith,  as  of 
all  others  conversant  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Cadiz,  that  our  land- 
ing and  occupying  the  place  would  be  a  very  popular  measure.  Mr.  Frere*8 
letter  expressed  a  great  desire  that  we  should  not  appear  to  have  made  an 
offer  that  was  refused ;  and  was  desirous  that  we  should  not  immediately 
depart,  but  that  we  should  land  and  occupy  the  cantonments  offered  to  us. 
On  consulting  with  Sir  G.  Smith  and  Mr.  Stuart»  this  appeared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  grounds  oU^hich  we  had  set  out ;  but  as  we  were  equally 
desirous  not  to  appear  IB«riance  with  the  Spanish  government,  we  agreed 
to  submit  to  Mr.  FreflKrhether  it  wiptL  not  lH|^tter  for  the  troops  to 
remain  for  the  presentTn  their  transp^to,  as  we  HI  already  stated  that  we 
were  in  expectation  of  being  immediately  joined  by  a  force  from  England, 
the  scene  of  whose  operations  was  uncertain ;  and  our  remaining  in"  the  har- 
bor under  this  idea  would  answer  every  purpose  Mr.  Frere  proposed  by  a 
landing. 

I  hM,  besides,  some  military  objections  to  a  landing ;  for  without  reckon* 
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ini^  the  nncerUtnty  of  an  embarkatioii  from  Port  St  ICary's,  I  kaew  bow 
dilatory  all  proceedings  are  in  Spain.  That  if  we  were  once  placed  in  the 
scattered  cantonments  proposed,  and  we  had  a  sudden  call  for  embarkation, 
abov^e  a  week  would  hare  been  lost  in  effecting  it ;  and  from  former  experi- 
ence, the  effects  of  a  certain  disorder  would,  probably,  have  thrown  a  lai^ge 
number  of  our  men  into  the  hospitala  It  is  farther  evident  that  the  de- 
tachment conld  not  hare  been  re-embarked  without  some  stain  on  the 
national  honor.  It  must  have  very  soon  marched  into  the  interior  of  Spain, 
and  thus  have  involved  our  country  in  its  support,  without  having  obtained 
the  object  for  which  it  was  detached, — the  possession  of  Csdiz.  On  all 
these  considerations  I  thought  it  right  to  defer  landing,  until  we  should 
hear  farther  from  Mr.  Frere,  to  whom  both  Mr.  Stuart  and  myself  wrote, 
and  I  presume  he  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons  givea  In  all  these  pro- 
ceedings I  had  the  cordial  approbation  of  Sir  G.  Smith,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing unfavorable  appearanoee,  seemed  sanguine  to  the  last  that  the  point 
would  be  carried.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Cradock,  bv  the  Hope  ori^, 
on  the  9th,  stating  what  had  been  done,  and  that  we  should  remain  m 
Cadiz  harbor  (with  Mr.  Prere's  approbation)  until  we  received  orders  from 
him  or  from  England.  And  I  wrote,  by  the  same  conveyance,  to  the  same 
purport,  to  Lord  Gastlereagh. 

On  the  16th,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Sir  G.  Smith,  who  died  that 
morning ;  and  on  the  18th,  I  received  a  letter*fh>m  Mr.  Frere,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  have  altered  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  occupying^ 
Cadis,  and  stating  that  the  only  mode  which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  possession  was  my  leaving  a  small  part  of  my  detach- 
ment there,  and  proceeding  with  the  rest  to  join  Cuesta*8  army ;  that,  as  a 
force  was  expected  from  England  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  my  de- 
tachment came,  what  I  left  behind  might  follow  me  on  their  arrival 

I  coaftss  I  was  much  disappointed  at  this  proposal,  the  whole  of  my  de- 
tachment not  appearing  more  than  equal  to  the  charge  of  the  place ;  but  as 
it  had  not  been  laid  before  the  Junta,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  state  the 
objections  to  it,  as  they  arose  out  of  my  instructiona  Such  a  measure  would 
have  completely  committed  our  country,  in  a  particular  point,  in  the  inte- 
rior, with  a  very  small  detachment,  a  thing  which  I  was  instructed  his 
Majesty's  ministers  wished  to  avoid ;  whilst  the  admittance  of  a  handful  of 
men  could  not  be  considered  as  any  possession  of  the  place,  where  there 
were  about  four  thousand  volunteers  well  drilled.  I  therefore  submitted  to 
Mr.  Frere,  to  defer  the  proposition  of  this  measure  until  the  arrival  of  troops 
from  England,  which  might  be  looked  for,  according  to  his  statement,  every 
hour.  We  should  be,  then,  in  a  condition  to  take  possession  of  Cadiz  effect- 
ually, and  advance,  in  some  point,  respectably  towards  the  enemy.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Frere  should  determine  to  bnng  forward  the  measure  immediately, 
I  further  informed  him,  that  I  was  ready  to  move  on  as  soon  as  we  coul^ 
obtain  the  necessary  eauipments. 

Mr.  Stuart  embarkea  on  the  21st,  on  board  the  Ambuscade,  on  a  secret 
mission.  On  the  22d,  and  before  I  received  any  further  communication 
from  Mr-  Frere,  a  popular  commotion  broke  out  suddenly  at  Cadiz,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  measure  which  the  Junta  had  adopted,  of  marohing  some  of 
their  own  troops  into  the  town,  as  the  roason  (or  rather  pretext)  for  declin- 
ing to  receive  us.  The  regiment  now  on  its  maroh  in,  was  composed  of 
Poles,  Swiss,  and  other  foreigners,  deserters  from  the  French  army,  whose 
entrance  the  people  were  determined  to  resist  The  utmost  caro  was  taken 
to  prevent  our  officers  or  soldiers  from  taking  any  part  whatever  on  this 
occasion ;  and,  except  in  some  cases  where  I  was  applied  to  by  the  gov- 


enior,  for  the  interference  of  eome  Britieh  offioere  ee  mediators,  we  steered 
perfectly  clear.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  people  were  farorable  to 
onr  landing  and  occupying  the  town,  for  it  was  frequently  cidled  for  during 
the  tumnlti 

As  soon  as  I  could  safelv  send  an  account  of  this  commotion  to  Mr.  Frere, 
I  despatched  an  officer  (Captain  Kelly,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General) 
with  a  detail.  The  Fisguard  sailed  on  the  24th,  for  Lisbon  and  England,  by 
which  ship  I  informed  Sir  J.  Cradock,  as  well  as  Lord  Oastlereagh,  of  all 
that  had  passed  since  my  last;  and  just  at  that  time  Colonel  Roche  arrived 
from  Seville.  He  was  sent  down,  by  Mr.  Frere,  to  Cadis,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  mission.  I  had  till  now  expected  Mr.  Frere's  decision,  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  proposition  in  his  letter  of  the  18th ;  but  as  so  much  time  had 
elapsed,  I  conjectured  he  might  have  dropped  it  for  the  present;  and  con- 
ceiving that  something  favorable  to  the  object  of  my  mission  might  be  drawn 
from  the  present  state  of  things,  I  had  a  full  conversation  with  Colonel 
Roche  on  the  subject  He  told  me  the  Junta  were  dissatisfied  with  our  not 
having  accepted  the  cantonments  offered  to  ns;  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  our  views  unattainable,  particularly  at  the  present  moment  I  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  General  Stuart's  being  admitted,  with 
two  of  m^r  three  battalions,  into  Cadiz,  if  I  advanced  with  the  third  to 
Seville  to  join  the  fortieth  regiment,  thus  making  an  equal  division  of  my 
force.  Colonel  Roche  was  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  acceded  to ;  and  I, 
ther^ore,  despatched  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  proposal  to  this  effect 
to  Mr.  Frere.  Though  two  battalions  could  not  be  considered  a  sufficient 
garrison,  yet,  from  the  evident  popularity  of  our  troops,  and  the  speedy  ex- 
pectation of  a  reinforcement  from  England,  I  thought  it  would  be  extremely 
proper  to  make  the  trial.  It  also  appeared  to  me  that  by  advancing  to  Se- 
ville I  should  not  run  much  risk  of  involving  those  two  battalions  in  any 
operations  before  the  arrival  of  General  Sherbrooke,  which  could  embarrass 
him  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  he  might  bring  from  home. 

This  proposition  certainly  exceeded  anything  authorized  by  my  instruc- 
tions, but,  I  trust,  the  circumstances  will  be  found  to  warrant  it 

After  Colonel  Roche's  departure  for  Seville,  Captain  Kelly  returned  from 
thence,  on  the  26th,  with  a  verbal  confidential  message  from  Mr.  Frere,  jitat- 
ing  that  Marshal  Soult  was  marching  from  Gallicia  into  Portugal,  in  three 
columns,  and  that  Mr.  Frere  would  write  to  me  by  express,  or  by  next  post. 
On  the  27th  I  received  this  promised  letter,  inclosing  the  copy  of  an  inter- 
cepted letter  from  Soult  to  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  and  Mr.  Frere  expresses  his 
opinion  that  my  detachment  may  now  be  more  useful  in  Portugal  than  at 
Cadiz. 

Knowing,  as  I  did  before  I  left  Lisbon,  that  every  proper  step  was  taking 
for  evacuating  Portugal,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  nothmg  else  than 
succors  from  home  could  enable  Sir  John  Cradock  to  hold  his  ground  there, 
it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  ascertain  jwrhether  his  army  will  be 
received  into  Cadiz,  in  case  of  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.  In  case  the 
present  negotiation  succeeded,  I  had  arranged  with  Admiral  Purvis  to  send 
a  frigate  with  the  intelligence  to  Lisbon  immediately.  If  it  failed,  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  to  sail  with  the  detachment  thither ;  for,  although 
the  assistance  I  should  bring  might  not  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  any 
alteration  in  the  resolutions  already  taken,  yet,  if  reinforcements  arrived 
from  England,  we  should  be  a  welcome  addition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Roche,  dated  February  28,  stating  that  my  proposition  had  not  yet  been 
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deeid^d  on,  bat  that  it  would  b6  taken  iato  eomidentioii  that  day.     He  ex- 
prcMcd  mneh  ApprehenrioD  of  a  party  in  the  French  intereiL 

The  mominff  of  the  8d  haring  peased  withont  any  letter  from  Mr.  Frera 
or  Colonel  Roche,  as  I  had  been  assured  by  the  latter  I  should  reeeiTe,  at 
farthest  by  the  post  of  that  morning,  I  despatched  another  coorier,  dreading 
some  accident.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  I  reeeiTed  a  long  and  importaot 
letter  from  Mr.  Frere,  from  which  I  concluded  the  negotiation  had  lailed 
(although  he  did  not  say  so  in  tenns);  and  a  letter  I  reeeiyed  shortly  after- 
wards from  Colonel  Roebe,  confirmed  this  failure.  Mr.  Frere's  letter  entered 
very  minutely  into  the  state  of  the  Spanish  and  French  armies;  mentioned 
the  failure  of  Soulfs  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Portugal  by  the  Minho,  and 
the  improbability  of  his  persisting  in  it,  from  the  position  of  the  Spanish 
army,  assisted  by  the  Portuguese.  He  then  points  out,  in  strong  terms,  the 
essential  use  my  detachment  could  be  of  at  Tarragona,  in  giving  spirit  and 
vigor  to  the  cause  in  that  country,  where  it  is  most  in  need  of  support. 

As  the  return  of  mv  detachment  to  Portugal,  except  in  the  case  of  resist- 
ing the  enemy,  would  not  have  a  favorable  appearance ;  and  the  proceeding 
to  Tarragona  would  so  evidently  show  our  determination  to  support  the 
general  cause,  and  leave  the  Spanish  government  without  any  excuse  after- 
wards for  refusing  to  admit  our  troops  into  Cadiz,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  complied  with  Mr.  Frere's  solicitations,  as  the  employment  of  my  de- 
tachment on  the  sea-coast  would  easily  admit  of  its  bemg  afterwards  with- 
drawn, without  committing  any  other  British  force  for  its  support;  and  the 
motives  ur^ed  by  Mr.  Frere  were  so  strong,  that  I  scarcely  thought  myself 
Tindicable  m  hesitating  to  comi>ly. 

I  accordingly  wrote,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  March,  to  this  effect  to  Mr. 
Frere,  Sir  J.  Cradock,  and  Lora  Castlereagh.  But  on  the  4th,  in  the 
evening.  Captain  Cooke,  of  the  Coldstream  guards,  arrived  from  England 
with  despatches  for  General  Sherbrooke,  who  had  not  vet  arrived.  Captain 
Cooke  came  in  the  Eclair  brig  of  war,  and  had  stopped  at  Lisbon,  which  he 
again  left  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  and  brought  me  a  message  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport  from  Sir  J.  Cradock,  vi&,  "  That  he  was  determined  to  de- 
fend Portugal  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  that  in  this  situation  he  consid- 
ered my  detachment  as  the  choice  part  of  his  little  army ;  that  the  enemy 
were  actually  on  the  borders,  thoush  there  was  not  yet  any  intelligenee  ii 
their  having  entered  Portugal ;  and  that  unless  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, of  which  he  could  form  no  idea,  prevented  it^  he  should  look  for  my 
immediate  return  to  Lisbon." 

This  order,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  all  further  deliberation.  The  idea  of 
proceeding  to  Tarragona  was  abandoned.  I  wrote  to  this  effect  to  Mr.  Frsre, 
and  ^  embarked  at  midnight  on  the  4th.  Contrary  winds  detained  us  in 
Cadiz  harbor  the  whole  of  the  5Ui,  but  on  the  6th  the  fleet  sailed,  and  ar^ 
rived  in  thoTagus  on  the  12th. 

I  trust,  in  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  in  a  very  intricate  and  delicate 
situation,  an  honest  and  anxious  deure  has  been  evinced  on  my  part,  to  ae- 
**'i?V**i  the  object  of  my  mission ;  the  failure  of  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  apprehensions  and  disunion  of  the  Central 
Junta,  and  not  from  the  inclinations  of  the  people  at  Cadiz. 

(Signed)  J.  R.  Maokcitzub, 

I**ban,  March  18,  1809.  ^^^    ^'^^ 
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COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  MINISTERS— NEGLECT  OF 
POBTUOAL. 

Swnoir  L 

Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  VtUiert,  January  2i,  1809. 

"  Ton  an  aware  bv  my  despatch,  Na  4,  of  the  Mih  of  Deeamber,  mdoa- 
ing  eopiet,  dire.  kt,,tM  in  ih€  went  of  the  evacwUion  of  JPartuffoi,  by  t!^ 


force  under  Sir  J,  Cradoel^e  command,  an  event  rendered  the  morepnAabU 
oy  the  tran*aeti4>n$  in  OaUicia.** 

Lord  Cattlereagh  to  Bir  /.  Oradoek,  libruary  8. 
"  Should  you  be  compelled  to  evacuaie  Portugal^  d^ 

Admiral  Berkeley  to  Sir  J.  Oradoek,  F^truary  6. 

"The  period  of  the  Britiah  anny'e  stay  in  thia  place  appearing  to  draw 
near  to  ite  conelueionj* 

SsonoN  n. 

Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  Oohmel  Ouard,  January  8. 

"The  earrisone  of  Elvas  and  Almeida  have  engaged  my  moat  eeriona 
thonghta/' — '*  Bnt,  as  they  were  occupied  by  the  command  of  his  Migeaty's 
ministers,  and  we  remain  without  any  freeh  imtruetione  under  the  present 
critical  circumitaneeeJ* 

Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  General  Richard  Stewart,  January  10. 

**  I  feel  what  a  risk  I  run  in  thus  leaying  Lisbon  defenceless,  but  I  obey  the 
original  orders  of  government'* 

Sir  J.  Oradoek  to  General  Richard  Stewart,  January  12. 
"  We  are  etiU  without  any  instruetione  whateeerfirom  .England** 

Sir  J,  Oradoek  to  Oaptain  Halket,  January  18. 

"  Tliough  we  cannot  say  when  it  may  take  place,  and  it  shall  be  deferred 
to  the  last  moment,  in  hcpee  of  hearing  from  Enalemd,  yet  I  beliere  it  to 
be  onr  duty  to  prepare  everything  for  the  event  of  an  embarkation." 

£ftr  /.  Oradoek  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  January  1*7. 

"  I  lament  to  say  that  there  appears  nothing  before  us  but  the  resolutioa 
to  remain  in  JPortugal  to  the  last  proper  moment  awaiting  orders  from  Eng- 
land"* 

Sir  J  Oradoek  to  Mr,  Frere,  January  10. 

"With  our  force  inferior  and  ill-composed,  as  it  is,  im  are  determined  to 
remain  to  the  last  proper  moment,  in  the  hopes  of  reeeiving  orders  from  Ekg- 
land'* 

Sir  J  Oradoek  to  Admiral  Berk^,  February  9. 

"  The  orders  we  daily  expect  may  be  either  for  immediate  emhatkation, 
or  to  maintain  Portugal.**^"  I  am  i>er8uaded  we  hare  but  this  one  wish. 
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which  U  to  Aot  for  the  credit  of  our  eoontiy,  and  endearor,  under  the  want 
of  all  infomuUion,  to  dUeaver  what  may  be  the  oifjeU  of  the  ffovemment 


Sir  J,  Oradoek  to  General  Mackenzie,  February  26. 
"  Since  the  14th  of  January  %m  are  without  inetructione  from  Englamd,* 

Saonoif  IIL 

Sir  X  Cradock  to  Mr.  VUliere,  January  16. 
*'  What  appears  to  be  my  duty  Lb  to  keep  the  fixed  idea  that  the  €trmy  in, 
Portugal  ehcmd  remain  to  the  laet  moment}* 

Sir  J.  Cradock  to  Mr,  Villiere,  February  15. 
"  I  am  jaet  fayored  with  your  communication  about  the  daogeroue  effects 
likely  to  be  produced  by  the  measure  of  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Lisbon 
to  occupy  the  military  position  of  Oyeras,  Passo  d'Arcos,  Ac  I  fear  (though 
the  contrary  was  intended  to  be  expressly  stated)  that  you  are  led  into  me 
idea  that  the  position  in  question  was  solely  intended  for  embarkation.  My 
avowed  design  was  to  await  (in  a  military  post  suited  to  our  force)  orders 
from  England,  or  to  defend  ourselves  wiUi  reasonable  prospect  of  suocesa 
against  any  attempt  from  the  enemy,  or  even  from  thence  to  make  a  for- 
ward movement,  should  future  events  lead  to  such  a  proceeding." — "  What 
I  must  object  to  is  to  take  up  a  false  position,  say  Alcantara,  or  other  heighta 
about  the  town,  which  would  only  defend  a  certain  position  and  leave  the 
remainder  to  the  power  of  the  enemy,  one  which  we  must  leave  upon  his 
approach  and  seek  another,  bearing  the  appearance  of  flight  and  yet  not 
securing  our  retreat  The  whole  having  announced  the  intention  to  defend 
Lisbon,  but  giving  up  that  idea  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy:  for 
positions  liable  to  oe  turned  on  every  side  cannot  be  persevered  in  oy  an 
inferior  force."— "My  political  reasoning  upon  this  subject  was  contained  in 
the  letter  I  wrote  the  Admiral,  and,  I  must  repeat,  it  continues  unweakened," 
dEC. — "  After  your  strong  representations  of  this  morning,  I  shall  eertainlv 
not  persevere ;  and,  as  there  is  no  instant  necessity  for  the  measure,  will 
await  the  progresa  of  events." 


No.  vn. 

STATE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FORCE  ITNDER  SIR  JOHN 
CRADOCK,  JANUARY  6,  1809. 
Kztracted  from  the  Headqasrter  States. 

Disposable  for  the  Field. 
Osrrisona.        Artillery.  CsTalrj.    Infantry. 
M«n.        Mob.  Men. 

Santarem  68        199        2,492    General  Richard  Stewart 

Baccavem  97        169        1,460    General  M'Kenaie^ 

Lisbon  . .        519  . .     General  Cotton. 

286  attached  to  different  battaliona 

166        887        4,178 

Total  6,282 
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Brought  over,  6,282 
Owriioiii.       Irtmexy.       Oarmlry.       InCuitry. 
Um.  Mml  Mml 

Almeid*             88  1,440 

EItm                   88  ..                679 

Oporto                ..  879 

Lisbon  <fr  FortB  816  . .            2,682 

Total,    886  6,666 

General  total,   10,798 

NoTX. — ^ETeiy  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  included  in  this  states 

ORDER  OF  BATTLE,  APRIL  6,  1809,  CALDAa 

Sir  J.  Cradock,  Gommander-in-Ghief. 

Major-General  Sherbrooke,  second  in  command. 

Artillery. — Major-General  Howarth.  Caralry. — ^Major-General  Cotton. 

Under  arsis. 
Mm. 

First  line,  five  brigades  10,418 

Second  liJoe,  three  brigades  8,810 

Reserye,  one  brigade  1,868 

Cavabnjr  800 

Total,    16,886 

STATE  OF  THE  ARMY  UNDER  SIR  A.  WELLBBLEY,  APRIL  22. 
Head-quarters,  Lejria. 
Underarms.  Sick.  Oommand.       ^   Bffeetlre. 


Artillery 
CaTalry 
Infantry 

441 

1,489 

16,689 

88 

18 

1,987 

408 
418 
814 

987 

1,870 

18,790 

Total, 

18,419 

2,088 

1,140 

21,697 

Number  of  ( 

61b. 
^s,      20 

81b. 
6 

Howltsen. 

4 

Total, 

80 

STATE  OF  SIR  A.  WELLE3LEY«  ARMY,  MAY  1,  1809. 
.  Head-quarters,  Coimbra. 
Artnieiy.       CsTalry.       Infantry.        Wagon  train.  Total  rank  and  file. 

Mao.  aim.  Bf«D.  Urn.  Un. 

1,418        8,074  19,610  280  24,227 

Ti*^n«f   jHospiUl       2,8-^ 
Deduct  \j^^^^  12 


1.867 
1,217 


Total  pieaent  under  arms,        20,668 
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STATE  OF  SIB  A.  WELLISULET'S  ABMT,  JUNE  S5»  1809. 

Head-quarten,  Abrantea 

ArtlltotT.       GaTiliy.       Intently.       Wacon  train.  Total  rank  and  fllai 

Mtn.  Men.  Mmi.  M«b.  Ucb. 

1,686        Z,n96  81,267  406  86,996 

80  Pi«06a  of  AttiUery.  

Total  pneent  under  anns,  22,868 

STATE  OF  SIR  A.  WELLESLErS  ARMY.  JULY  26,  1809. 

Head-quarters,  Talavera. 

ArtUlciy.      OaTaliy.       Inlkntiy.       Wagon  train.  Total  rank  and  file. 

Mm.  M«B.  Men.  Men.  Meiu 

1,684        8,784  29,694  898  86,410 

Deduct  ^?-Pi!*Lt'!f. 


80  Piecea  of  Artillery. 


( Commands   1,696 

Total  present  under  arms        28,987 
Deduct  regiments  on  march      9,141 

Real  present  under  arms,    19,846 


STATE  OF  SIR  A.  WELLESLEYS  ARMY,  SEPTEMBER  86,  1809. 

Head-quarters,  Badajos. 

Artniary.       OaTaliy.       Infutry.        Wagon  train.  Total  rank  and  file. 

Mm.  Men.  Mea.  Men.  M«n. 

1,947         4,278  28,409  889  86,018 

In  Hospital  8,827 )         Deduct  total  absent     11,868 

Conunand  and  missing     2,626  f  

Total  present  under  arms     28,666 


No  vin. 

MARSHAL  BERESFORD  TO  SIR  J.  CRADOCK     . 

March  29,  1809. 
Sib,— I  bays  the  honor  to  annex  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  requisitions, 
from  their  Excellencies  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  for  the  speedy  suc- 
coring of  Oporto,  which  your  Excellency  is  informed  is  so  immediately  in 
danger,  from  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  whose  advance  posts  are 
now  within  four,  leagues  of  that  town. 

^I  annex,  for  the  information  of  your  Excellency,  the  instructions  which, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  had  issued  to  the  general  commanding 
beyond  the  Douro,  but  the  olnect  of  which  has  been  frustrated  by  events  at 
once  unfortunate  and  melancholy. 

The  corps  of  Brigadier^Genenu  Victoria,  oonsisting  of  two  battalions  of 
the  line,  wnioh,  on  the  appearance  of  the  uigent  danger  in  the  north,  I  had 
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directed  to  ero«  the  I>oaro,  are  now  in  Oporto,  as  is  the  second  battalion 
of  the  Lnsitanian  legion,  part  Of  the  regiment  of  Yalen^a,  and  some  regi- 
ments of  militia ;  but  I  cannot  get  any  return  of  the  troops  there,  though, 
I  understand,  the  number  is  considerable ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  ordenanza  from  without,  and  the  armed  population, 
which  will,  I  understand,  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  and  of  the 
arms  come  from  England,  three  thousand  stand  that  were  sent  to  the  anny 
north  of  the  Douro,  are  probably  now  in  Oporto,  with  a  proportion  of  am- 
munition. I  have  thought  it  right  to  giTc  this  statement  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  at  Oporto,  as  far  as  I  can  get  information,  that  your  Bzcellency 
may  be  aware  of  it ;  and  it  is  with  regret  that  I  farther  add,  that  there 
prevails  in  the  town  the  greatest  anarchy  and  insubordination,  and  that  in 
short,  bj  the  latest  accounts,  the  populace  entirely  goTem  the  law,  ciril 
and  military. 

Upon  the  subject  of  marching  a  British  force  to  Oporto  under  the  actual 
circumstances,  and  under  the  consideration  of  the  Tanous  points  from  which 
the  enemy  at  i>resent  threaten  us,  we  had  yesterday  a  full  discussion,  and 
which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  recapitulate  the  scTeral  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  submit  to  Tour  Excellency's  consideration  the  propri- 
ety of  advancing  the  British  rorce  to  Leyria,  to  be  then  pushed  on  to 
Oporto,  or  otherwise,  as  the  information  from  different  parts  may  render  ex- 
pedient. But  my  principal  reason  was  that,  as  there  appeared  an  intention 
of  co-ODNsration  ^of  which,  however,  there  is  no  certainty)  between  the  Mar- 
shals victor  ana  Soult,  it  would  be  most  desirable,  by  either  driving  back 
or  overcoming  one,  before  the  other  could  ffive  his  co-operating  aid,  to  de- 
feat their  plan,  and  if  we  should,  or  not,  be  able  to  do  this,  would  be  merely 
a  matter  of  calculation  of  time,  as,  supposing,  on  our  arrival  at  Leyria, 
Oporto  offered  a  prospect  of  holding  out  till  we  could  reach  it,  and  that 
Victor  continued  his  southern  pursnit  of  Guesta,  he  would  get  so  distant 
from  us,  as  to  permit  the  army  pushing  from  Leyria  to  Oporto,  without  ap- 
prehension from  the  army  of  victor,  who,  by  the  time  he  could  posBibiy 
hear  of  our  movement,  would  be  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  would  clearly 
show  that  his  principal  object,  and  from  which  he  did  not  seem  wiUing  to 
be  diverted,  was  either  the  destruction  of  Cuesta's  army,  to  enter  more 
securely  into  Portugal,  or  to  push  to  Seville ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  would 
be  too  distant  to  give  us  apprehensionB  of  any  surprise  upon  this  capital,  as 
we  have  daily  information  of  his  movements,  and  which  would  enable  us, 
wherever  we  were  in  Portugal,  even  to  reach  it  before  him.  If,  however, 
the  final  co-operation  of  these  two  armies  is  intended  for  the  conquest  of 
this  kingdom,  and  that  Soult  does  not  think  that  of  his  army  from  Gallioia 
and  that  from  Salamanca  sufficient,  then  he  will  satisfy  himself,  until  Vic- 
tor is  ready  to  act  with  him,  in  the  possession  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Douro,  where  he  will  refresh  and  rest  his  troops,  re-equip  them,  and  other- 
wise provide  them,  to  be  readv  for  the  projected  co-operation, — whilst  the 
army  from  Salamanca  will  projbably  satisfy  itself  with  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  and  act  and  wait  in  conjunction  with  Soult,  both 
waiting  till  Victor  has  settled  his  present  obiccts,  and  then  all  co-operating: 

It  is  for  your  Excellency  to  judse,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  of  the 
propriety  of  this  movement  towaras  Oporto,  not  only  for  the  British  troops, 
out  also  of  those  of  the  allies,  as,  by  my  instructions,  I  must  consider  you 
as  commanding  the  allied  armies ;  and  the  time  is  now  certainly  arrived 
for  what  efforts  they  can  make  being  combined :  undoubtedly,  their  being 
emploved  in  separate  projects  will  cause  each  failing  separatdy,  and  with- 
out advantage  to  the  common  cause. 
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I  would,  bowever,  eerUinlv  under  pretent  eirenmrtanoes,  be  qnvillini; 
to  send  the  few  troops  I  could  spare  from  the  army,  between  the  Taga«  aod 
the  MondegOy  to  Oporto,  aa,  unsupported  by  British,  I  fear  it  would  he  los- 
ing BO  many  men,  that  on  a  future  occasion,  with  such  support,  may  weiirh 
in  the  scale ;  and  indeed,  the  Tery  insubordiuate  state  of  the  troopa,  of 
which  I  hare  just  received  a  second  report  and  complaint  from  General 
Mirauda,  would  render  it  highly  unwise  to  send  them  to  a  town  in  the  state 
that  Oporto  now  is,  where  the  best  disposed  troops,  except  a  great  body 
went  there,  if  they  were  not  debauched  to  insuboraination,  would  be  borne 
down  by  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  whatever  Portuguese 
troops  enter  the  town  will  fall  with  it,  as  the  temper  of  the  people  prevents 
the  possibility  of  even  any  preparations  for  retreat,  in  case  of  misfoKane, 
to  the  outward  and  very  extended  lines  of  defence.  Having  stated  so  much, 
I  must  leave  the  question  to  your  Excellency,  Ac 

I  have  the  honor,  4c. , 

W.  C.  BKJixaFOBi>. 

S»  J.  CmiDOOK  TO  Masshai.  Bkbwobd. 

LUbon,  March  29,  ld09. 

DiAR  Sni,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  at  the  earliest  moment, 
vonr  Excellency's  letter  of  this  evening,  conveying  a  copy  of  the  request 
from  the  Regency,  Ac,  that  I  should  move  the  British  troops  to  the  suceor 
of  Oporto,  at  this  moment  menaced,  <Icc. 

Upon  a  subject  of  such  im[K>rtance,  I  experience  considerable  relief^  that 
the  general  view  of  approaching  circumstances  has  been,  for  a  length  of 
time,  within  my  reflection,  and  that  all  my  reasoning  (whatever  it  may 
be)  has  been  transmitted  to  the  government  In  England,  and  the  part  I  ton 
now  called  upon  to  act  is  simply  but  the  execution  of  those  measures  I  have 
long  thought  it  prudent  to  pursue,  and  which  the  present  critical  and  in- 
volved state  of  aJSairs  seems  to  confirm  and  give  no  reason  to  alter  in  any 
part 

It  has  always  appeared,  to  my  judgment,  that  the  enemy  has  but  two 
objects  to  attain  in  this  kingdom ;  the  possession  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  I 
believe  it  to  be  universally  admitted,  and  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  dis- 
crimination the  infinitely  superior  value  of  the  former  above  the  latter. 
There  are  such  positive  local  disadvantages  attached  to  Oporto,  independent 
of  its  remote  position,  that  no  military  disposition ,  in  which  a  small  Eng- 
lish army  is  to  bear  part,  can  apply.  It  pains  me,  therefore,  to  decline  obe- 
dience to  an  application  from  so  high  an  authority  as  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom.  It  may  be  their  dut^  to  make  the  request,  though  I  much  doubt 
if  their  judgment  goes  along  with  it;  but  it  appears  to  be  mine  not  to 
ti'ansfer  the  small  Biitish  force,  under  my  command,  (totally  inadequate  to 
separate  objects,)  from  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  very 
doubtful  suceor  of  a  place  two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  by  a  movement 
to  the  north  with  this  professed  vi/iw,  feel  myself  engaged  in  a  war  that 
leaves  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus  defenceless  and  unprotected  from  the  inroads 
of  other  bodies  of  the  enemy  that  may  be  prepared  to  combine  in  a  general 
invasion. 

I  shall  hasten,  therefore,  from  all  general  observation,  to  the  exact  case 
before  us,  and  state,  in  a  concise  manner,  our  actual  situation,  leaving  to 

J 'our  judgment  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to  communicate  some  particn- 
ars  that  relate  to  the  British  army,  and  lay  before  the  governors  and  yonr 
Excellency  the  best  ideas  I  can  form  for  the  employment  of  the  Biitish 
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a-Dxiliaxy  force,  in  conjanction  with  the  Porto^ese,  for  the  ultimAte  pro- 
-tectioD  of  Portugfal  under  the  pressnre  of  all  existing  circumstances. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  enemy,  with  a  force  from  seventeen  to  twenty 

t.liousana,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  (it  is  said  five  thousand)  is  cav- 

Skli-y,  IB  directly  menacing  Oporto ;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  division 

at  Salamanca,  estimated  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand,  with  a  powerful  force 

of  artillery,  is  moving  to  Cindad  Rodrigo,  eithe  ror  the  inrestm  ent  of  that 

place,  or  to  act  in  conjunction  with  General  Soult,  by  an  advance  into  the 

Tipper  Beira.     In  the  present  view  it  is  necessary  to  state,  with  the  weight 

it  80  well  deserves,  that  the  united  forces  of  Generals  Victor  and  Sebastiani 

arc,  apparently,  pursuing  General  Cuesta,  just  retiring  before  them  ;  but  it 

appears  that  a  part  of  the  enemies  had  diveived  to  Merida,  and  bad  spread 

alarm  and  dismay,  even  to  the  town  of  Badajos,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 

from   whence,  to  the  heights  of  Almada,  opposite  to  Lisbon,  through  the 

-whole  of  the  Alemtejo,  except  the  weak  garrison  of  Elvas,  there  is  nothing 

to  iDtermpt  their  immediate  passage. 

Against  such  an  attempt  from  the  enemy  I  derive  no  security  from  the  con- 
tingency of  General  Cuesta's  army ;  for,  besides  the  general  disinclination  he 
bad  so  strongly  marked  to  the  British  character,  he  has  other  objects  to 
pursne,  and  his  principal  wish  is  to  gain  time  for  the  organization  of  his  own 
force.    To  a  person  so  well  acquainted  with  Portugal  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  hour,  as  your  £zcellency  is,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  enter  upon 
further  details,  Ac,    It  is  only  required  to  lay  before  you,  in  confidence,  the 
exact  amount  of  the  British  forces,  as  the  real  point  upon  which  the  whole 
subject  depends :  I  may  state  it  at  twelve  thousand  effective  men,  to  take 
the  field,  if  the  necessary  garrison  to  maintain  Lisbon  in  some  tranquillity, 
and  retain  possession  of  the  maritime  forte,  is  left.    It  may  be  increased  to 
lourteen  thousand,  if  these  points  are  risked;  but  even  to  ffain  the  advantage 
r  f  numbers  to  so  limited  a  force,  I  cannot  recommend  the  measure,  for  the 
anarchy  that  prevails  at  Oporto,  and  would  be,  perhaps^  worse  at  Lisbon, 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and  may  render  all 
exertion  useless.     The  necessary  means  of  transport  for  our  army,  notwith- 
standing every  effort,  from  the  earliest  moment,  are  quite  inadequate,  and 
not  more  than  two  and  a  half  brigades  of  artillery  (fifteen  guns)  can  be 
equipped.    To  adventure  upon  an  advance  to  Oporto,  two  hundred  miles 
from  Lisbon,  when  the  very  object  is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  lost,  seems  to 
be  a  point  only  to  gratify  the  good  feelings  of  every  soldier,  but  quite  op- 
posea  to  the  sober  dictates  of  the  understanding,  and  the  ultimate  view  of 
things.    If  the  British  anny  sets  out  with  the  declared  object  to  succor 
Oporto,  or  expel  the  enemy,  the  impression  on  the  public  mind  is  the  same ; 
nothing  but  tne  accomplishment  will  suit  the  English  character ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  best  reasoning  of  my  judgment,  upon  every  public  and  private 
principle,  for  the  credit  of  the  British  army,  and  the  hope  of  any  effectual 
assistsDce  from  the  Portuguese  nation,  is,  that  the  British  troops  should 
never  make  one  retrograde  step :  from  that  moment  I  will  date  tne  extinc- 
tion of  all  Portuguese  aid,  military  as  well  as  civil    The  British  army,  from 
its  description,  may  disregard  this  common  occurrence  in  war,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded in  the  present  state  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and  with  the  sentiments 
of  suspicion  now  alive,  all  explanation  would  be  vain,  and  that  it  would  be 
left  to  the  small  body  of  English,  alone,  to  sustain  the  whole  future  conflict 
I  have  now  only  to  state  what  my  inferior  judgment  points  out ;  and  as 
the  arduous  situation  of  command  is  allotted  to  me,  I  must  try  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  my  power.     I  shall  remain  faithful  to  my  first  principles,  and 
psnevere  in  the  defence  of  Lisbon  and  the  Tagus.    I  invite  the  co-operation 
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of  th«  PortngaeM  foroe,  and,  under  yonr  gnidAnee  and  auspicious  eontrol.  I 
look  to  A  ▼err  powerfal  aocession  of  strength.  I  am  oonvinoed  nothing  will 
be  done  by  them  in  detached  parties  or  in  any  isolated  situation.  They  irill 
aequire  eonfidenee  by  number,  and  emulation  will  arise,  a  rapid  diseiplina 
wiU  ensue  from  their  eonneetion  with  us,  and  the  whole,  animated  by  your 
presenoe,  will  give  the  best  promise  of  suecess.  Until  we  hare  consulted 
again  I  shall  not  sa^  whether  our  general  position  should  be  at  Lumiar,  ex 
tending  the  whole  right  to  Saccavem,  or  any  other  station  more  in  advancsL 
At  this  moment  I  have  only  to  express  the  indispensable  cireumrtance  of 
some  fixed  basis,  upon  which  the  allied  army  will  act,  and  bv  our  united 
strength  try  to  counteract  the  peculiar  disadvantages  that  attend  the  defence 
of  Portugal  from  positions  that  cannot  be  properly  embraced,  and  always 
leave  some  part  exposed. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  the  solemn  expression  of  my  own  conviction, 
that  nothing  will  give  so  much  chance  of  a  prosperous  result  to  the  arduous 
scene  in  which  we  are  engaged  (either  as  to  reality  or  view)  as  the  know 
ledge  to  the  enemy,  that,  before  he  conquers  Portugal,  he  must  defeat  an 
army  of  some  magnitude,  determined  to  fight  him,  and  awaiting  his  approach, 
unbroken  and  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  fiilee  movement  Suen  a  con- 
auest  cannot  be  an  easy  one,  and  must  prove,  if  he  pursue  it»  a  powerful 
aiversion  in  favor  of  Spain. 

It  will  give  me  the  smcerest  pleasure,  Ac 

Jobs  Gbadook. 


No.  IX. 

JUBTUIOATORY  EXTRACTS   RELATING   TO  THE  CONDUCT  OP 
MARSHAL  SOULT,  MSa 

Captain  BrotkerUm  to  Colonel  Donkin,  (Ottartemuuter-Generalt)  Lamego, 
March  17,  1809. 

"The  enemy  has,  however,  on  thb  occasion,  practised  those  arts  which 
Frenchmen  are  so  expert  in— circulating  proclamations  and  insidioosiy 
abandoning,  for  a  hnoment,  their  usual  system  of  terror,  plunder,  and  deso- 
lation, treating  Uu  inhabitanU  with  feigned  moderation  and  Inndneee.^ 

Sir  X  Oradock  to  Lord  CaHlereagh,  April  20, 1809,  CaUUu. 

"It  also  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  enemy  to  iogratiate  himself  with 
the  populace  of  Oporto,  bg  even  feeding  them  and  gpranting  other  indulgen- 
•ea*^— *'  It  isalso  said  that  a  Portuguese  legion,  to  consist  of  tu;  thouftand  men, 
has  been  instituted.'' 

Extract  from  Soul  ft  Official  Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Portugal 

'*  Dans  ouinze  joure,  les  villes  de  Sraga,  Oporto,  Baeelloe,  Viana,  Villa 
de  CondCf  Povoa  oeMareimy  Feira,  et  Ovar,  eurent  expriro^  leurs  vcsux,  des 
nombreuscs  deputations  se  rendirent  k  Oporto  pour  les  remettra  an  marshal 
Soult  et  le  prior  de  la  fatre  parvenir  A  Tempereur.  Des  adresses  qui  reafer 
uaient  Pexpression  de  ce  vceu  6taient  converts  de  plus  de  trente  mille  ng- 
natures  du  clerg6,  de  la  noblesse,  des  n6gooians,  et  du  peuple.' — *'  Peodaul 
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son  B^jour  A  Oporto,  le  M.  Soult  fit  des  proclamations  et  rendit  divers 
arrdt^s  but  Padministration  et  la  police  de  la  province  JSntre  Minho  e  Douro, 
II  nomma  au  nom  de  Pempereur  aux  em  plots  <^ui  ^taient  vacans,  et  apr^s 
avoir  re^n  la  manifestation  politique  des  habitans,  il  organiza  le  garde 
national  ainsi  qu'nne  l^on  de  cinq  battalions." — "Atteune  contrihutian  ne 
fAtfrappie;  les  fonds  trouv^s  dans  les  caisses  royales  snffirent  pour  fourniT 
auz  besoins  des  troupes,  et  mime  pour  donner  de  teeours  aux  PoriugaU.^^ 

Intercepted  letter  of  the  Duke  of  DalmaticCe  to  ChnercU  La  MartinUre^ 
Orense,  March  2,  1809. 

"  J'ai  re^ii  votre  lettre  du  27  Jan.  .Tapprouve  toutes  les  dispositions  que 
vous  avez  faites.  Je  vous  ai  d^ja  dit  que  vous  pouviez  disposer  pour  le  ser- 
vice des  fonds  qui  sont  dans  la  caisse  royale  de  Tuy.  Faites  cntrer  en  ville 
le  plus  de  subsistance  que  vous  pourriez.  Si  de  Valence  on  vous  tiroit  de 
coups  de  canon  envoyez  leurs  des  bombes.  Bientot  vous  pourrez  mettre  les 
ohevaux  au  vert,  mais  faites  les  garden  Bans  les  equipages  qui  sont  a  Tuy, 
il  y  a  douze  cent  pair  de  souliers,  de  cuir  pour  un  4gal  nombre,  et  un  peu 
de  drap;  vous  pouvez  en  disposer  pour  votre  troupe.  Ralliez  au  d^pOt 
g^ndral  tout  ce  qui  appartient  au  corps  d'arm^e  et  qui  4toit  rest^  en  arridre, 
ainai  vous  auriez  bientot  une  petite  arm6e  qui  se  soutiendra  d'elle-meme  et 
faire  la  police  dans  le  province  dont  vous  devez  tirer  de  quoi  vivre,  soignez 
bien  les  hdpitaux  et  n  envoiez  personne  sur  Ribidavia.  J'esp^re  que  sous 
peu  je  vous  aural  onvert  une  autre  communication,  le  province  d'Oreuse  est 
en  tr§s  grande  partie  pacific ;  je  marche  sur  les  debris  du  corps  de  Romana 
pour  en  finir  avec  eux ;  ils  sont  du  cOt^  de  Monterey.  Si  aprds  cette  expe- 
dition il  y  avoit  encore  en  Gallice^es  troubles,  je  reviendrai  avec  tout  mon 
arm^e  pour  les  appaiser,  et  alors  malheur  &  ceux  qui  les  auroient  occa- 
sionne ;  je  veux  lapaix  et  la  tranguillitit  que  lea  habiiana  te  livrent  aux  tra- 
vaux  de  la  camnagne^  quHU  eoient  protigee  et  mte  la  troupe  m  conduise  bien. 
Zee  muiina  et  les  malintentionet  Francois  et  jStpagnoU  doivent  Stre  Bhhre- 
ment  punis.  II  faut  de  terns  en  tems  des  exemples.  Je  crois  que  vous  pour- 
riez correspondre  avec  moi  par  des  gens  du  pays.  Mais  il  faut  bien  leur 
payer  ou  leur  promettre,  qu'en  arrivant  pr^s  de  moi  ils  le  seront  g^n^reuse- 
ment,  et  prenare  de  gages  pour  r^pondre  de  leur  fidelity ;  donnez  de  voa 
nottvelles  au  ff^n^ral  Marchand.  Four  le  mdme  moyen  dite  au  colonel 
PAbbeville  de  biea  mettre  en  ^tat  son  artillerie. 

"Marecual  duo  dk  Dalmativ.*' 


No.  X. 

SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLET  TO  SIR  J.  CRADOCK,  Ma 

Lisbon,  April  28. 
Mr.  Villiers  will  have  informed  you  of  my  arrival  here  yesterday,  and  of 
the  concurrence  of  my  opinion  with  that  whioh  you  appear  to  entertain  in 
respect  to  the  further  movements  to  the  northward.  I  conclude  that  you 
will  have  determined  to  halt  the  army  at  licyrio.  I  think  that,  before  any 
further  steps  are  taken  in  respect  to  Soult,  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider 
the  situation  of  Victor ;  how  far  he  is  enabled  to  make  an  attack  upon  Por 
tugal,  and  the  means  of  defence  of  the  east  of  Portugal  while  the  British 
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will  be  to  ih«  northvard,  and,  eTentually,  the  means  of  defence  o€  lisbon 
and  the  Tagus,  in  case  this  attack  shonld  be  made  upon  the  country. 

All  these  subjects  must  have  been  considered  by  you ;  and,  I  fear,  in  no 
very  satisfactory  light,  as  you  appear  to  have  movcHd  to  the  northward  un- 
willingly ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  talk  them  over  with  you. 

Id  order  to  consider  of  some  of  them,  and  to  make  various  arrangements, 
wliich  can  be  made  only  here,  I  have  requested  Marshal  Beresford  to  come 
here,  if  he  should  not  deem  his  absence  from  the  Portugnese  troops,  in  the 

Iiresent  state,  likely  to  be  disadyantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and  I 
lave  directed  him  to  let  you  know  whether  he  will  come  or  not 

It  might,  probably,  also  be  more  agreeable  and  convenient  to  you  to  see 
me  here  than  with  tne  army ;  and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
most  convenient  arrangement  to  me  to  meet  you  here.  I  beg,  however, 
that  you  will  consider  this  proposition  only  in  a  view  to  yonr  own  conve- 
nience and  wishes.  If  you  should,  however,  choose  to  come,  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  bring  with  you  the  adjutant-general  and 
quartermaster-general,  the  chief  engineer  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
artillery,  and  uie  commiasary. 

Ever  yours,  Ac. 

Arthur  Wklleslrt. 
N.  R  Some  paragraphs  of  a  private  nature  are  omitted. 


No  XI. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Arthur  Welle^ley  to  Lord  Casdereagh,  Lisbon, 
April  24,  1809. 

**  I  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  found  that  Sir  John  Cradock  and  Gen- 
eral Beresford  had  moved  up  the  country,  to  the  northward,  with  the  troops 
under  their  command  respectively  ;  the  former  to  Leyria,  and  the  latter  to 
Thomar.  Sir  John  Cradock,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  entertained 
any  decided  intention  of  moving  forward ;  on  the  contrary  indeed,  he  ap- 
pears, by  his  letters  to  Mr.  Villiers,  to  have  intended  to  go  no  further  till 
he  diould  hear  that  Victor's  movements  were  decided,  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
sider affairs  in  this  country  to  be  exactly  in  the  stAte  in  which,  if  I  found 
them,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King's  minister  that  I  should  assume  the 
command  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  propose  to  assume  it  as  soon  as  I  shall  com- 
municate with  Sir  John  Cradock.  I  have  written  to  him,  and  to  General 
Beresford,  to  apprise  him  that  I  conceive  advantage  will  result  from  onr 
meeting  here,  and  I  expect  them  both  here  as  soon  as  possible.  In  respect 
to  the  enemy,  Soult  is  still  at  Oporto,  and  he  has  not  pushed  his  posts  to  the 
southward  further  than  the  river  Vouga.  He  has  done  nothing  in  Tras  oa 
MoDtes  since  the  loss  of  Chaves,  of  which  you  have  been  most  probably  ap- 
prised ;  but  he  has  some  posts  on  the  river  Tamctta,  which  divides  that 
province  from  Minho,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  wishes  to  reserve  for  him- 
self the  option  of  retreating  throi^h  Tras  os  Montes  into  Spain,  if  he  should 
find  it  necessary.  General  Silveira,  with  a  Portugnese  corps,  is  in  Tras  os 
Montes,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  strength  or  its  composition.  Gen> 
eral  Lapisse,  who  commands  the  French  corps  which,  it  was  supposed,  when 
I  left  England,  was  marching  from  Sslamanca  into  Portugal,  has  turned  off 
to  his  left,  and  has  marched  along  Uie  Portuguese  frontier  to  Alcantara, 
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where  he  croeged  the  Tagus,  and  thenoe  he  went  to  Meride,  on  the  Goadi- 
ana,  where  he  is  in  eommunication  with,  indeed  I  may  say,  part  of  thu  army 
of  Victor ;  he  has  an  advanced  post  at  Montejo,  nearer  to  the  Portuguese 
frontier  than  Merida.  Victor  has  continued  at  MedeUtn  since  the  action 
with  Cnesta;  he  is  either  fortifying  that  poet,  or  making  an  intrenched 
camp  there.  Cuesta  is  at  Llerena,  collecting  a  force  again,  which,  it  is  said, 
will  soon  be  twenty-five  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  a  part 
of  them  good  troops ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  or  of 
anything  to  the  northward  of  Portu^d.  I  intend  to  move  upon  Soult,  as 
soon  as  I  can  make  some  arrangements  upon  which  I  can  depend  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tagus,  either  to  impede  or  delay  Victor's  progress,  in  case 
he  should  come  in  while  I  am  absent  I  should  prefer  an  attack  upon  Vic- 
tor, in  concert  with  Cuesta,  if  Soult  was  not  in  possession  of  a  fertile  prov- 
ince of  this  kingdom  and  of  the  favorite  town  of  Oporto,  of  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  deprive  him ;  and  if  any  operation  upon  Victor,  connected 
with  Cuesta's  movements,  did  not  require  time  to  concert  it,  which  may  as 
well  be  employed  in  dislodging  Soult  from  the  north  of  Portu^L  If  Soult 
ehould  go,  I  think  it  most  adviBable,  for  many  reasons,  into  which  I  need  not 
enter  at  present,  to  act  upon  the  defensive  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  to 
brinff  the  British  army  to  the  eastern  frontier.  If  the  light  brigade  should 
not  nave  left  England,  when  you  reeeive  this  letter,  I  trust  that  you  will 
send  them  off  without  loss  of  time :  and  I  request  you  to  desire  the  officer 
commanding  them  to  endeavor  to  set  intelligence,  as  he  will  go  along  the 
coast,  particularly  at  Aveiro  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mondeeo ;  and  I  wish 
that  he  should  stop  at  the  latter  place  for  orders,  if  he  should  find  that  the 
British  army  is  engaged  in  operations  to  the  northward,  and  if  he  should 
not  already  have  received  orders  at  Aveiro.  The  twenty-third  dragoons 
might  also  receive  directions  to  a  similar  purport  The  hussars,  I  conclude, 
have  sailed  before  this  time.  We  are  much  in  want  of  craft  here ;  now  that 
we  are  going  to  oarry  on  an  operation  to  the  northward  constant  convoys 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  Admiral  does  not  appear  to  have  the  means  in 
his  power  of  supnlying  all  that  is  required  of  him.  The  twenty-fourth 
regiment  arrived  tnis  day,  <ko.,  Ac. 

(Signed)  «*  Abthub  W«Lt»i»T." 


No.  XTL 

LETTER  FROM  SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  TO  LORD  CASTLE- 
REAGH. 

AbraiUet,  June  22, 1809. 

Mt  LoRD,^-When  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have 
inarched  before  this  time,  but  t£e  money  is  not  yet  arrived.  Things  are 
in  their  progress  as  they  were  when  I  wrote  on  the  17th.  The  French  are 
COS) tinning  their  retreat  Sebastiani  has  also  fallen  back  towards  Toledo, 
Mild  Venegas  has  advanced,  and  Cuesta  had  his  head-quar^rs  atTruxillo  on 
the  19th.  I  am  apprehensive  that  you  will  think  I  have  delayed  my  march 
unnecessarily  since  my  arrival  upon  the  Tagus,  But  it  was,  and  is,  quite  im< 
possible  to  move  without  money.  Not  only  were  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
m  the  greatest  distress,  and  the  want  of  money  the  cause  of  many  of  tlie 
disorders  of  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  complain ;  but  wo  can  no  longer 
obtain  the  supplies  of  the  country,  or  command  its  resources  for  the  trans- 
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port  of  oar  ovi\  siippliet,  either  by  Imnd  or  by  water.  Betides  thie^  the 
army  required  rest,  after  their  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Gallieia,  and 
shoes,  and  to  be  fiirbidied  up  in  different  ways;  and  I  am  well  aware  that^  if 
necessity  had  not  obliged  me  to  halt  at  the  present  moment,  I  should  hare 
been  compelled  to  make  a  longer  halt  some  time  hence.  To  all  this  add, 
that,  for  some  time  after  I  came  here,  I  beliered  that  the  French  were  re- 
tiring, (as  appears  by  my  letters  to  your  Lordship,)  and  that  I  should  hare 
no  opportunity  of  striluog  a  blow  affainst  them,  even  if  I  could  hare 
marched.  I  hope  that  you  will  attend  to  my  requisitions  for  money ;  not 
only  am  I  in  want,  but  the  Portuguese  government,  to  whom  Mr.  VillierB 
says  that  we  owe  £126,000.  I  repeat  that  we  must  have  £200,000  a  month, 
from  England,  till  I  write  you  that  I  can  do  without  it ;  in  which  sum  I 
include  £40,000  a  month  for  the  Portuguese  government,  to  pay  for  twenty 
thousand  men.^  If  the  Portuguese  government  are  to  receive  a  larger  sum 
from  Great  Britain,  the  sum  to  be  sent  to  Portugal  must  be  proportionably 
increased.  Besides  this,  money  must  be  sent  to  pay  the  Portuguese  debt 
and,  our  debts  in  Portugal  There  are,  besides,  debts  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
army  still  due  in  Spain,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  pay.  In  short,  we  most 
have£l25»000,  and  £200,000  a  month,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  May, 
Ac.,  Ac  (Signed)  " ARiTBim  Wxllblxt." 


No.  xin. 

LETTTER  FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON  TO  THE  MARQUIS 
WELLESLET. 

Backet,  October  80,  1809. 
Mt  Loan, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Excellency's  despatch 

g narked  L)  of  the  17  th  instant,  containing  a  copy  of  your  note  to  M.  da 
aray,  of  the  8th  of  September,  and  a  copy  of  his  note,  in  answer  to  your 
Excellency,  of  the  8d  of  October. 

I  am  not  surprised  thai  M.  de  Garay  should  endeavor  to  attribute  to 
the  irr^ularities  of  the  English  commissariat  the  deficiencies  of  supplies 
and  means  of  transport  experienced  by  the  British  army  in  its  late  service 
in  Spain ;  I  am  not  disposea  to  justify  the  English  commissariat  where  they 
deserve  blame ;  but  I  must  think  it  but  justice  to  them  to  declare  that 
the  British  army  is  indebted  to  their  exertions  for  the  scanty  supplies  it 
received. 

From  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  M  de  Garay's  note  it  would 
appear  that  the  British  army  had  suffered  no  distress  dunng  the  late  ser- 
vice ;  others  have  a  tendency  to  prove  that  great  distress  was  suffered,  at  a 
very  early  period,  by  both  armies ;  particmarly  the  quotation  of  a  letter 
from  General  Cuesta,  of  the  1st  of  August,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  which 
I  am  supposed  to  have  made,  that  the  Spanish  troops  and  their  prisoner* 
were  better  supplied  than  the  British  army.  The  answer  to  all  these  state- 
ments is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  anny  suffered  great  distress  for 
want  of  provisions,  forage,  and  means  of  equipment ;  and,  although  that 
distress  mi^fat  have  been  aggravated,  it  could  not  have  been  occasioned,  by 
the  inexperience  or  irregularity  of  the  English  commissariat 

I  know  nothing  of  the  orders  which  M.  de  Garay  states  were  sent  by  the 
government  to  the  different  provincial  juntas,  to  provide  provisions  and 
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means  of  transport  for  the  British  army  on  its  passage  through  the  different 
towns  in  the  proyinees.  If  such  orders  were  sent,  it  was  obyious  that  the 
Central  Junta,  as  a  goyemment,  have  no  power  or  influenee  oyer  the  pro- 
yincial  juntas  and  magistrates,  to  whom  their  orders  were  addressed,  as 
they  produced  no  effect ;  and  the  supplies,  such  as  they  were,  were  pro- 
cured only  by  the  requisitions  and  exertions  of  the  English  commissaries. 
But  it  is  obyious,  from  M.  de  Garay's  account  of  these  orders,  that  the 
Central  Junta  had  taken  a  yery  erroneous  yiew  of  the  operations  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  army,  and  of  the  proyision  to  be  made  for  the  troops  while 
engaged  in  those  operationa  The  goyemment  proyided,  by  their  orders, 
for  the  troops  only  while  on  their  passage  through  the  towns ;  relying  upon 
their  immediate  succesB,  and  making  no  proyision  for  the  collection  of  one 
body,  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men,  eyen  for  one  day.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  were  guilty  of  this  unpardonable  omission,  which  paralyzed 
all  our  efforts,  they  rendered  that  success  doubtful,  by  countefmanduig  the 
orders  giyen  to  General  Yenegas  by  General  Cuesta,  and  thus  exposing 
the  combined  armies  to  a  general  action  with  the  enemy's  concentrated 
force.  The  effect  of  their  orders  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  following 
detail:— 

As  soon  as  the  line  of  my  operations  in  Spain  was  decided,  I  sent  a  com- 
missary to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  endeayor  to  procure  mules  to  attend  the 
array,  in  concert  with  Don  Lozano  des  Torres,  that  city  and  its  neighbor^ 
hood  being  the  places  in  which  the  army  commanded  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Moore  had  been  most  largely  supplied.  M.  de  Garay  expresses  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  goyemment  that  the  British  army  should  haye  entered  Spain 
nnproyided  with  the  means  of  transport,  notwithstanding  that  a  few  para- 
graphs preceding  this  expression  of  astonishment,  he  inrorms  your  Excel- 
lencjr,  in  the  name  of  the  goyemment,  that  they  had  giyen  orders  to  the 
proTincial  juntas  of  Badajos  and  Castile  (at  Ciudad  Rodrigo)  and  the 
magistrates,  to  proyide  and  supply  us  with  the  means  which,  of  course, 
they  must  haye  been  aware  that  we  should  require.  No  army  can  carry 
on  its  operations  if  nnproyided  with  means  of  transport ;  and  the  British 
army  was,  from  circumstances,  particularly  in  want  at  that  moment. 

The  means  of  transport,  commonly  used  in  Portugal,  are  carts,  drawn  by 
bullocks  which  are  unable,  without  great  distress,  to  moye  more  than  twelye 
miles  in  a  day,  a  distance  much  shorter  than  that  which  the  state  of  the 
country  in  which  the  army  was  to  carry  on  operations  in  Spain,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country,  would  oblige  the  army  to  march.  The  number  of 
carts  which  we  had  been  able  to  bring  from  Portugal  was  not  sufficient  to 
draw  our  ammunition,  and  there  were  none  to  carry  proyisions. 

Haying  failed  in  procuring,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  means  of  transport  which  I  required,  I  wrote  to  General  O^Donoffhue, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  a  letter  in  which,  after  stating  our  wants  and  the 
failure  of  the  country  in  supplying  them,  I  gaye  notice  that  if  they  were 
not  supplied  I  should  discontinue  my  co-operation  with  General  Cuesta, 
after  I  snould  haye  performed  my  part  in  the  first  operation  which  we  had 
concerted,  yiz.,  the  remoyal  of  uie  enemy  from  the  Alberche;  and,  if  not 
supplied  as  I  required,  I  should  eyentually  withdraw  from  Spain  altogether. 
Fi-om  this*  letter  of  the  16th  July,  it  will  appear  that  I  called  for  the  sup- 
plies, and  gaye  notice  that  I  should  withdraw  from  Spain  if  they  were  not 
iurnished,  not  only  long  preyions  to  the  retreat  across  the  Tagns  on  the  4th 
of  August,  but  eyen  preyions  to  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

Kotwithstanding  that  this  letter  of  the  16th  of  July  was  communicated 
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to  tha  Centra  JonU.  both  by  Mr.  Prere  and  0«nena  OncBt*;  the  Brifckli 
army  has,  to  this  day,  received  no  assisUnoe  of  thia  descnption  from  Spain, 
excepting  twenty  carta,  which  joined  at  Merida,  ten  on  the  30Ui  of  Augoet, 
and  ten  on  the  2d  of  September  ;  and  about  three  hnndred  mules  of  al>out 
f^ye  hundred  which  were  hired  at  B^ar,  and  joined  at  a  eubsMuent  period. 
None  of  the  mules  stated  to  have  been  hired  and  despatched  to  the  araiy 
from  Seville,  or  by  Igea  or  Cevalloa,  o»  the- two  brigades  of  forty  each  or 
the  horses,  have  ever  joined  the  British  army;  and  I  conclude  Ui^  they 
are  with  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura,  as  are  the  remainder  of  *-"«(<»« 
hundred)  ten  brigades  of  carts  which  were  intended  and  are  marked  for 
the  British  army.  But  none  of  these  mules  or  carts,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  sent  from  Seville  for  our  use,  reached  Estremadura  tiU  sRer  the 
2lBt  of  August,  the  day  on  which,  after  five  weeks*  notice,  I  was  obbged  to 
separate  from  the  Spanish  army.  . 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  my  resolution  to  withdraw  from  bpam,  as 
then  carried  into  execution,  was  "sudden,"  or  ouffht  to  have  surprised  the 
govenunent :  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  periloua  from  what  has  since 
appeared  in  this, part  of  Spain.  , 

I  ought,  probably,  on  the  16th  of  July,  to  have  determined  to  suspend  aU 
operations  till  the  army  should  be  supplied  with  the  means  reqmred ;  bnt 
having,  on  the  11th  of  July  settied  with  General  CueeU  a  plan  of  o^^ 
tions  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  armies  under  the  command  of 
General  Venegas,  General  CuesU,  and  myself,  respectively.  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  disappoint  General  Cuesta.  I  believed  that  General  Venegas 
would  have  carried  into  execution  that  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  allot- 
ted to  his  army,  although  I  was  afterwarii  disappointed  in  that  expectation ; 
and  I  preferred  that  the  British  army  should  suffer  inconvenience  than  that 
General  Venegas'  corps  should  be  exposed  alone  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy; 
and,  above  all,  I  was  induced  to  hope  that  I  should  be  supplied. 

Accordingly,  I  marched,  on  the  18th  of  July,  from  Placentia,  the  soldiers 
earrying  on  their  backs  their  provisions  to  the  21«t,  on  which  day  a  junc- 
tion was  formed  with  General  Cuesta's  army;  and,  from  that  day  to  the 
24th  of  Auffust,  the  troops  or  their  horses  did  not  receive  one  regular  ra- 
tion. The  irregularity  and  deficiency,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  were 
00  great,  that  I  considered  it  a  matter  of  justice  to  tiie  troops  to  renut  to 
them,  during  that  period,  half  of  the  sum  usually  stopped  from  their  pay 
for  rations. 

The  forage  for  the  horses  was  picked  up  for  them  by  their  nders  wher- 
ever they  could  find  it,  and  was  generally  wheat  or  rye,  which  are  consid- 
ered unwholesome  food ;  and  the  consequence  was  that,  exclusive  of  the 
loss  by  engaging  with  the  enemy,  the  army  lost,  in  the  short  period  of  five 
weelm,  not  leas  than  one  thousand  five  hundred  horses. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  passed  between  General  Cuesta  and  Don 
XiOzano  des  Torres  ana  the  intendant  of  provisions  of  the  Spanish  army.  I 
never  saw  the  latter  gentleman  excepting  twice ;  the  first  time  on  the  22d 
of  July,  when  he  waited  upon  me  to  claim,  for  the  Spanish  army,  sixteen 
thousand  rations  of  bread  which  had  been  brought  into  Talavera,  and  had 
been  sent  to  my  quarters,  and  which  were  delivered  over  to  hina,  notwith- 
standing that  tiie  British  troops  were  in  want ;  and  the  second  time,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  when  he  waited  upon  me,  dbo  at  Talavera,  to  deure  that  the 
ovens  of  that  town  might  be  deUver ed  over  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  army, 
they  having  moved  to  St.  Ollalla,  and  the  British  army  being  still  at  Tala- 
Tenk  This  request,  which  was  not  compli^  with,  is  an  example  of  the 
preierenoe  whieh  was  given  to  the  British  troops  while  they  were  in  Spain. 
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Th«  orden  stot^d  to  hAT«  been  given  by  the  eentral  to  the  provincial 
juntas  and  magiBtrates,  were  not  more  effectual  in  procuring  provisions 
than  in  procuring  means  of  transport  In  the  interval  between*  the  15th 
and  2l8t  of  July,  the  British  commissaries  had  made  contracts  with  the 
magistrates  in  the  difforent  villages  of  the  Vera  de  Plaoentia,  a  country 
abounding  in  resources  of  every  description,  for  the  delivery  at  Talavera, 
on  different  days  before  the  24th  of  July,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand rations  oPprovisiona  These  contracts  were  not  performed ;  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  consequently  unable  to  move  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  when 
he  retired  on  that  day  ;  and,  I  conclude,  that  the  Freneh  army  have  since 
subsisted  on  these  resources. 

The  British  army  never  received  any  salt  meat»  nor  any  of  the  rice  or 
other  articles  stated  to  have  been  sent  m>m  Seville  for  their  use,  excepting 
to  make  up  the  miserable  ration  by  which  the  men  were  only  preventea 
from  starvmg  during  the  period  to  which  I  have  adverted  ;  nor  was  it  at- 
tended by  the  troop  of  biscuit  bakers,  nor  did  it  enjoy  any  of  the  advan- 
tages of  their  labors,  nor  was  the  supposed  magazine  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  biscuit  ever  formed.  These  are  notorious  facts,  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  of  the  truth  of  which  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
army  can  bear  testimony.  I  assure  your  Excellency,  that  not  only  have 
the  supplies  furnished  to  the  army  under  my  command  been  paid  for  when- 
ever tne  bills  for  them  could  be  got  in,  but  the  old  debts  due  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  supplies  furnished  to  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Moore,  have  been  discharged ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  desired  the 
Spanish  agents,^  and  others  acting  with  the  army,  and  the  different  juntas 
with  whidi  I  have  communicated,  to  let  the  people  know  that  all  demands 
upon  the  British  government^  which  could  be  substantiated,  would  be  dis- 
charged. 

I  beg  to  refer  your  Excellency  to  my  despatohes  of  the  2lBt  of  August, 
No.  12,  for  an  account  of  the  state  of  Uie  magazine  at  Truxillo,  on  the  20th 
of  August  Of  the  state  of  supplies  and  provisions  at  that  period,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Waters  had,  by  my  desire,  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Spanish  commissariat  for  the  ^vision  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo  between 
the  two  armies;  and  he  as  well  as  I  was  satisfied  with  the  principle  and 
detail  of  that  arrangement  But  if  the  British  army  only  received  one- 
third  of  a  ration  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  only  one-half  of  a  ration  on  the 
19th,  not  of  bread,  but  of  flour ;  if  the  horses  of  the  army  received  nothing ; 
and  if  the  stato  of  the  magazine  at  Truxillo  was  such,  at  that  time,  as  to 
hold  out  no  hope,  not  of  improvement,  (for  it  was  too  late  to  wait  for  improve- 
ment,) bqt  of  a  full  and  regular  supply  of  provisions  and  forage  of  all  de- 
scriptions, I  was  justified  in  withdrawing  from  Spain.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
magazine  at  Truxillo,  which,  under  the  arrangement  made  by  Lieutonantp 
Colonel  Waters,  was  to  be  the  sole  source  of  the  supply  to  both  armies,  did 
not  contain,  on  the  20th  of  August,  a  sufficiency  to  supply  one  day's  demand 
upon  it 

But  it  is  said  that  K.  de  Calvo  promised  and  eneaged  to  supply  the 
British  army ;  upon  which  I  have-  only  to  observe  that  I  had  trusted  too 
long  to  the  promues  of  the  Spanish  agents,  and  that  I  had  particular  reason 
for  want  of  confidence  in  M.  de  Calvo ;  as,  at  the  moment  he  was  assuring 
me  that  the  British  army  should  have  all  the  provisions  the  country  could 
afford,  in  preference  to,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  army,  I  had  in 
my  possession  an  order  from  him,  (of  which  your  Excellency  has  a  copy,)  ad- 
dreued  to  the  magistrates  of  Guadalupe,  directing  him  to  send  to  the  heod- 
quarters  of  the  Spanish  army  provisions  which  a  British  eommiuary  had 
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ordered  to  be  prepared  and  aent  to  the  magarinea  at  Traxillo,  to  be  divided 
between  both  armieB,  in  conformity  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with 
the  Spanish  commieaarieB  by  Lieutenant-CJolonef  Waten^ 

Aa  the  state  of  the  magasine  at  Trazillo  was  the  immediate  eanse  (aa  far 
as  the  want  of  provisions  went)  of  my  withdrawing  from  Spain,  I  beg  to 
observe  to  yoor  Excellency  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opmion  of  its  in- 
sufficieocy ;  as,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  General  Eguia's  army  suffered  the 
greatest  aistress  in  the  neighborhood  of  Traxillo,  even  after  that  part  of  the 
country  and  the  magazines  had  been  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  support- 
ing the  British  army. 

In  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  operations  in  Spain  by  the  Spanish  general 
officers,  many  things  were  done  of  which  I  did  not  approve ;  some  contrary 
to  my  expectations,  and  some  contrary  to  positive  agreements. 

M.  de  Garay  has  stated  that  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  Romana  were 
framed  in  conformity  with  suggestions  from  Marshal  Beresford ;  and  thence 
he  infers  that  the  operations  of  that  corps  were  approved  of  by  me. 

The  Marquis  de  Romana  was  still  at  Gorofia  on  the  5th,  and  I  believe  aa 
late  as  the  9th  of  Augpist ;  and  the  armies  of  Estremadura  retired  across  the 
Tagus  on  the  4th  of  August  This  reference  to  dates  shows  that  there  was, 
and  could  have  been  no  connection  in  the  operations  of  those  different  armies. 
In  fact,  [  knew  nothing  of  the  Marquis  of  Romana's  operations;  and  till  I 
heard,  on  the  8d  of  August,  that  Marshal  Ney'a  corps  had  passed  through 
the  mountains  of  Estremadura  at  Bafios,  and  was  at  Naval  Moral,  I  did  not 
believe  that  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  had  quitted  Aatorga,  or  that  the 
Marquis  was  at  lioerty,  or  had  it  in  his  power  to  quit  Gallieia. 

Marshal  Beresford*s  corps  was  collected  upon  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  in 
/the  end  of  July,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  troops:  and  it 
was  hoped  he  would  keep  in  check  the  enemy's  corps  under  Soult,  which 
was  at  Zamora,  and  threatened  Portugal ;  that  he  would  act  as  a  corps  of 
observation  in  that  quarter,  and  on  the  left  of  the  British  army ;  and  I  par- 
ticularly requested  Marshal  Beresford  to  attend  to  the  Puerto  de  PeralesL 
But  I  never  intended,  and  never  held  out  any  hope  to  the  Spanidi  officers 
that  the  corps  under  Marshal  Beresford  could  effect  any  operation  at  that 
period  of  the  campaign,  and  never  was  a  party  to  any  arrangement  of  an 
operation  in  which  that  corps  was  to  be  concerned. 

In  the  cases  in  which  measures  were  carried  on  in  a  manner  of  which  I 
did  not  approve,  or  which  I  did  not  expect,  or  contrair  to  the  positive 
agreement,  those  who  acted  contrary  to  my  opinion  may  have  been  right; 
but  still  they  acted  in  a  manner  of  which  they  were  aware  I  did  not  ap- 
prove: and  the  assertion  in  the  note,  that  the  operations  were  carried  on 
with  my  concurrence,  is  unfounded. 

^  I  expected,  from  the  communications  I  had  with  General  Cuesta,  throtm;h 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Colonel  Roche,  that  the  Puerto  de  Bafios  would  have 
been  effectually  occupied  and  secured ;  and,  at  all  events,  that  the  troopa 
appointed  to  guard  that  point,  upon  which  I  was  aware  that  all  the  opera- 
tions, nay,  the  security,  of  the  army  depended,  would  not  have  retired  with- 
out firing  a  shot 

It  was  agreed,  between  General  Cuesta  and  me,  on  the  11th  of  July,  that 
General  Venegas,  who  was  under  his  command,  should  march  by  Tumble- 
que,  Ocafia,  Puerte  Duettos,  to  Arganda,  near  Madrid ;  where  he  was  to  be 
on  the  22d  and  28d  of  July,  when  the  combined  armies  should  be  at  Tala- 
vera  and  Escola.  This  agreement  was  not  performed,  and  the  consequence 
«f  iU  non-perfomance  (which  had  been  foreseen)  occurred;  viz.,  that  the 
combined  armies  were  engaged  with  the  enemy's  concentrated  force.    I  have 
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heard  that  the  catise  of  the  non-performance  of  this  agreement  was  that 
the  Central  Junta  had  coontermanded  the  orders  which  General  Venegas 
had  receired  from  General  Cuesta ;  of  which  countermand  they  gave  us  no 
notice.  I  shall  make  no  oheervation  upon  this  proceedinp^,  except  that  the 
plan  of  operations,  as  agreed  upon  with  me,  was  not  earned  into  execution, 
hj  General  Venegas,  in  this  instance. 

It  was  agreed,  by  General  Cuesta,  on  the  2d  of  August,  that  when  I 
marched  against  Soult  on  the  8d,  he  would  remain  atTalavera.  That  agree- 
ment was  broken  when  he  withdrew  from  Talavera,  in  my  opinion  wi&out 
sufficient  cause.  And  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  hare  with- 
drawn, particularly  considering  that  he  had  the  charge  of  n^  hospital, 
without  my  consent  I  do  not  conceive  that  if  General  Cuesta  had  re- 
mained at  Talayera,  it  would  have  made  any  difference  in  the  result  of  the 
campaign.  When  Soult  added  tliirty-four  thousand  to  the  numbers  already 
opposed  to  the  combined  armies  in  llstremadura,  the  enemy  was  too  strong 
for  us;  and  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  retire  across  the  Tagua  But 
if  General  Cuesta  had  held  the  post  of  Talavera,  according  to  agreement, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  remove  my  hospital,  or,  at  least,  to  Know  the 
exact  situation  of  every  individual  left  there ;  and  I  think  that  other  dis- 
advantages might  have  been  avoided  in  the  retreat. 

When  adverting  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  1  cannot  avoid  to  observe 
upon  the  ambiguity  of  language  used  in  the  note  respecting  the  assistance 
afforded  by  General  Cuesta  to  remove  the  hospital  from  Talavera.  That 
assistance  amounted  to  four  carts  on  the  4th  of  Augrust,  at  Oropesa.  In  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  wounded,  and  of  the  men  subsequently  taken  siek, 
we  had  absolutely  no  assistance  fropi  the  Spanish  army  or  the  country.  We 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  our  ammunition,  which  was  delivered  over  to  the 
Spanish  army,  and  to  unload  the  treasury,  and  employ  the  carts  in  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  and  sick.  At  Truxillo,  in  particular,  assistance 
which  could  have  been  afforded  was  withheld,  on  the  22d  and  28d  of 
August,  M.  de  Calvo  and  Bon  Lozano  de  Torres  being  in  the  town. 

Id  respect  to  the  refnsal  to  make  movements  recommended  by  me,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  if  General  Bassecour  had  been  detached  towards  Placentia 
on  uie  30th  of  July,  when  I  recommended  that  movement,  and  if  the  troops 
had  done  their  duty,  Soult  would  have  been  stopped  at  the  Tietar,  at  least 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  me  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Tagus  at  Almaraz;  and  here  again  the  hospital  would  have  been  saved. 

He  was  not  detached,  however,  till  the  2d ;  and  then  I  understood,  from 
M.  de  Garay's  note,  that  it  was  General  Cuesta's  opinion  that  the  movement 
was  useless.  _ 

It  could  not  have  been  considered  as  useless  by  General  Cuesta  on  the 
80th,  because  the  proposition  for  making  a  detachment  from  the  combined 
armies  originated  with  himself  on  that  day ;  and  it  could  not  have  been 
considered  as  useless  even  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  as,  till  the  evening  of 
that  day,  we  did  not  receive  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Soult  at  Placentia. 
A  reference  to  the  date  of  the  period  at  which  the  General  considered  this 
detachment  as  useless  would  have  been  desirable. 

I.  cannot  account  for  the  surprise  stated  to  have  been  felt  by  General 
Cuesta  upon  finding  the  British  army  at  Oropesa,  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  August  The  army  had  left  TaUvera  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd,  and 
had  marched  to  Oropesa,  six  leagues,  or  twenty-four  miles,  on  that  day; 
which  I  conceive  a  sufficient  distance  for  a  body  of  men  which  had  been 
•tarving  for  many  days  before^  The  accounts  received,  on  the  evening  of 
the  8d,  of  the  enemy's  position  at  Naval  Moral,  and  of  his  strength,  and  of 
TOL.  n.  21 
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General  CaeBta*a  iatended  inarch  on  that  erening,  leaving  my  hospital  to  its 
fate,  were  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  pause  and  consider  our  situation,  and, 
at  least,  not  to  move  before  daylight  on  the  4th ;  shortly  after  which  time. 
General  Cuesta  amved  at  Oropesa. 

Upon  considering  our  situation  at  that  time,  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
the  combined  armies  roust  retire  across  the  Tagus,  and  that  every  moment*a 
delay  must  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  their  ouly  remain- 
ing point  of  retreat.  A  battle,  even  if  it  hiui  been  successful,  could  not  haT« 
improved  our  situation;  two  batUes,  or  probably  three,  must  have  been 
fought  and  gained  before  our  difficulties,  resulting  from  the  increased  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  Estremadura,  could  be  removed.  I  did  not  consider  the 
British  army,  at  least,  equal  to  such  an  exertion  at  that  moment  It  is  an- 
necessary  to  make  any  ooservation  upon  the  Spanish  army ;  but  the  occur- 
rences at  ArjEobispo,  a  few  days  afterwards,  showed  that  they  were  not 
equal  to  any  great  contest. 

M.  de  Garay  complains  of  the  alteration  in  the  line  of  our  operations,  and 
of  the  sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  our  marches,  to  which  he  attri- 
butes the  deficiency  of  our  supplies,  which,  in  this  part  of  the  note,  he  is 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  British  army  experienced.  I  know  of  but  one 
alteration  in  the  plan  of  operations  and  in  the  direction  of  the  martdi, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred. 

When  intelligence  was  first  received  of  Uie  arrival  of  the  enemy  at  Pl»- 
centia,  and  of  the  retreat,  without  resistance,  of  the  corps  appointed  to 
guard  the  Puerto  de  Bafios,  my  intention  was  to  move  towards  Placentia, 
to  attack  the  enemy's  corps  which  had  passed  through  the  Puerto.  That 
intention  was  altered  only  when  I  heard  of  the  numbers  of  which  that  corps 
consisted ;  and  when  I  found  that,  by  General  Cuesta's  movement  from  Ta- 
lavera,  the  rear  of  the  army  was  not  secure,  that  the  only  retreat  was  liable 
to  be  cut  off,  and  that  tbe  enemy  had  it  in  their  power,  and  at  their  option, 
to  join  or  to  attack  us  in  separate  bodies. 

It  could  not  be  attributed  to  me,  that  this  large  reinforcement  was  allowed 
to  enter  Estremadora,  or  that  we  had  not  earlier  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  Puerto  de  Bafios  was  abandoned,  without  firing  a  shot,  by  the 
Spanish  troops  sent  there  to  guard  it;  and  the  Junta  of  Castile,  if  they 
knew  of  the  collection  of  the  enemy's  troops  at  Salamanca,  sent  no  notice 
of  it ;  and  no  notice  was  in  fact  received,  till  the  accounts  arrived  that  the 
enemy  had  ordered  rations  at  Fuente  Noble  and  Los  Santos ;  and  thev 
arrived  on  the  following  day.  But  when  the  enemy  arrived  at  Naval  Moral, 
in  Estremadura,  in  such  strength,  and  the  post  of  Talavera  was  abandoned, 
the  Central  Junta  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  this  country  and  the 
world  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  alter  the  plan  of  our  operations  and  the 
direction  of  our  march. 

But  this  alteration,  instead  of  aggravating  the  deficiency  of  our  supplies, 
ought  to  have  alleviated  our  distresses,  if  any  measures  had  been  adopted 
at  Seville  to  supply  the  British  army,  in  consequence  of  my  letter  of  the  16th 
July.  The  alteration  was  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive :  the  march 
was  retrograde ;  and  if  any  supplies  had  been  prepared  and  sent,  the  army 
must  have  met  them  on  the  road,  and  must  nave  received  them  sooner. 
Accordingly,  we  did  meet  supplies  on  tl>e  road,  but  they  were  for  the  Spanish 
army ;  and  although  our  troops  were  starving  at  the  time,  they  were  forward- 
ed, untouched,  to  their  destination. 

I  have  sent  to  Marshal  Beresford  a  copy  of  that  part  of  M.  de  Garaj*s 
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note  "whieb  refen  to  the  supplies  for  the  Portngnese  krtny  under  his  com- 
mand, upon  which  he  will  make  his  observations,  which  I  propose  to  forward 
to  jour  Exeellenoy.  I  shall  here,  therefore,  only  repeat  that  the  want  of 
maeazines,  and  the  apathy  and  disinclination  of  the  magistrates  and  people 
in  Spain  to  furaidi  supplies  for  the  armies,  eyen  for  payment,  were  the 
causes  Uiat  the  Portuguese  army,  as  well  as  the  British  army,  suffered  great 
distress  from  want,  while  within  the  Spanish  frontier. 

Till  the  evils,  of  which  I  think  I  have  reason  to  complain,  are  remedied, 
till  I  shall  see  magazines  established  for  the  supply  of  the  armies,  and  a  reg- 
ular system  adopted  for  keeping  them  filled,  and  an  array,  upon  whose  ex- 
ertions I  can  depend,  commanded  by  officers  capable  and  willing  to  carry 
into  execution  the  operations  which  may  have  been  planned  by  mutual 
agreement,  I  cannot  enter  upon  any  system  of  co-operation  with  the  Spanish 
armies.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  now  to  enter  into  any  calculations  tc 
show  the  fallacy  of  M.  de  Garay'a  calculations  of  the  relative  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  allies,  and  of  the  enemy,  in  the  Peninsula ;  if  the  fallacy 
was  not  BO  great,  as  I  am  certain  it  is,  I  should  be  of  the  same  opiuionj 
respecting  the  expediency  of  co-operatius  with  the  Spanish  troops.  But  if 
the  British  and  tne  Portuguese  armies  should  not  actively  co-operate  with 
them,  they  will  at  least  do  them  no  injury;  and  if  M.  de  Garay  is  not  mis- 
taken, as  I  believe  he  is,  in  his  calculations  of  numbers ;  and  if  the  Spanish 
armies  are  in  a  state  of  efficiency  in  which  they  are  represented  to  be,  and 
which  they  ought  to  be,  to  invite  our  co-operation,  the  deficiency  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  men,  which  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies  mieht  add  to 
their  numbers,  can  be  no  objection  to  their  undertaking,  immediately,  the 
operations  which  M.  de  Garay  is  of  opinion  would  give  to  his  countrymen 
the  early  possession  of  those  blessings  for  which  they  are  contending.  I 
•have  the  honor  to  be,  do.,  (Signed) 

WXLLINGTON. 


No.  XIV. 

COPT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  HILL  TO  SIR  ARTHUR 
WELLESLET. 

Camp,  August  17,  1809. 

Str, — ^I  beg  leave  to  report  to  you  that  the  parties  sent  out  by  the  offioen 
of  my  division,  yesterday,  to  procure  forage,  were,  in  more  instances  than 
one.  opposed  by  the  Spaniards  The  following  circumstances  have  been 
made  known  to  me,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  them  for  your  Excel- 
lency's information. 

My  servants  were  sent  about  three  leagues  on  the  Truxillo  road,  in  order 
to  get  forage  for  me ;  and  after  gathering  three  mule  loads,  a  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  consisting  of  five  or  six,  came  up  to  them  with  their  swords  drawn, 
and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  com  they  had  collected.  My  servants  told 
roe,  that  the  same  party  fired  two  shots  towards  other  British  men  em- 
ployed in  getting  forage.  The  assistant-commissary  of  my  division  like* 
wise  states  to  me,  that  Uie  men  he  sent  out  for  forage  were  fired  at  by  ths 
Spaniards.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  4kc., 

(Signed)  R.  Hill,  Major-GeoeraL 
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Cor T  or  A  Lettbe  rmoM  Cou>kcl  Stopfobd  to  Lnirr.-GcN.  Srrbbookc 

Jaraee\}Ot  Angutt  16,  1809. 
8n,— -I  beg  leave  to  infonn  yoa  that  I  hare  jost  receiTed  iniimatioDB  of 
Home  Spaoiaraa  having  fired  at  some  of  the  guards,  for  taking  tome  loragc: 
Am  there  xi  no  forage  giren  ns  by  the  commiaBary,  I  wish  to  know  what  I 
am  to  do,  in  order  to  get  sony  for  the  horeea. 

(Signed)  K  Stopford,  Second  Brigade  of  Guards. 


No.  XV. 

SECTION  I.--GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  THE 
PENINSULA, 

■XTBAOTBD  raOK  TBI  nfPXRIAL  MUflTSn-ROLLB. 

King  Joseph  commanding,  let  October,  1809. 

Mm.           Hmmi.           Mm.          Hohm.       UMpitaL      PriMMn.         Urn.  Candiy.       Dmm^U 

180,614        88,091         10>M)7        8,166        46,109        4,124        887,880        88,1M        8,069 
Dedact  for  the  goTerojuents lOyiOT  8,166 

Real  total 896,998  88,081 

15th  July,  1810. 
918,408        68,886        89,468        7,846        47.107        4,916        849,978        41,848        18,884 

In  march  to  join. 
6,181  786  ...  ...  686  ...  6,757  786 

879,584        68,078        89,468        7,846        47,748        4.916        856,789  60,918 

15th  August,  1810. 

879,689        68,068        86,840        6,017        46,989        6,995        851,961        41,446        16,684 
In  march  to  Join 1,967  681  5L1 

Total  eirecUve  In  Spain 858,918        48^87        17,145 

Troope  destined  for  Spain,  quartered  on  the  frontier 16,006         1 ,447 

Orandtotal 869.984        48,574        17,145 

yote. — ^By  this  state  it  appears  that  allowance  being  made  for  casualties, 
the  reinforcements  for  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  with  Anstria,  were 
not  leu  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 

15th  January,  1811. 

M«a.  HonM.  M«.  Hmim.  HoapIUL  Mm.  Cvni&ft  Dni^kL 

8»5,927  58,468  17,T80  4,714  48,881  861,888  41.189  15,981 


Mm. 

876,575 


46,990 


16,181 
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15th  April,  1811. 

fi.                    Aittmi. 
HoiaM.          Hospital. 
8,166          40,079 

JVMJM. 
M«D. 

881,776 

Bonm. 
Oivuliy.           Dmafbt. 
87,866           11,801 

These  stetes  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  in-  three 
months^  Bnring  this  period  the  siege  of  Badajos,  the  retreat  of  Masseoa, 
the  battles  of  the  Gebora,  Baroea,  and  Fnentes  Onoro  took  place.  Hence  if 
the  deaths  in  hospital  be  added  to  the  losses  sustained  in  those  operations 
we  shall  find  that,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity,  the  gnerilla  system 
was  more  harassing  than  destmcttye  to  the  French  aimy. 


SsonoN  II. — Statb  of  ths  Auct  of  Portugal. 
April,  1810. — ^Head-quarter8,Caceres.  Massena,  Prince  of  Esling,  commanding. 


Unitemrm*.  Jhlmdktd,  Bot^  Fri$*im.' MlfteHn. 

Mn.         Honei.  Man.     HonM.  Mm.      Mm.        M«d.  CSiTalr7.  DiMglit. 

8d  corps  d*arm«fl.... 18^8       4,449  1,119     188  1,028         7     81,186  8,580     1,061 

eth       ditto          ....88,769      10,160  496      110  6,066      849      89,690  7,140      8,129 

8(h       ditto          ....88,045       7,070  85  6,976       99     94,145  6«818      1,768 


Total  aoilTe  army 

...80,176 

81.678 

1,640 

848 

18,690 

466 

94,961 

16378 

6348 

Imperial  gnards . . 

...17aJ80 

8,800 

174 

16 

788 

18,887 

8381 

984 

Prorince  of  8t.Ander  18,464 

768 

876 

1,774 

877 

15,891 

768 

Pror.  of  yalladoUd..  4,609 

184 

188 

•• 

869 

146 

6,186 

•• 

184 

Total  under  Has- 
BODa*!  command, 

115,689 

86,864 

8,818 

867 

16,066 

977 

186,876 

19,666 

7,066 

16th  May,  1810. 

But  major  et 
gent^*arme, 
8d  corps  Rernler. 

.  16,908 

841 
8,981 

998 

881 

1,887 

48 

889 
19,888 

841 
8,186 

966 

6th  do.  N^r 

.  88,888 

6^1 

1,884 

964 

4.940 

867 

86,067 

8,168 

i***? 

8th  do.  Jonot..., 

.  80.788 

4,838 

7 

80 

5,648 

75 

86.481 

8,148 

8,116 

Keserveof  caval- 

}4,n6 

4,861 

846 

189 

96 

5,117 

6,040 

Total  actlye  army 

..71,678 

17,668 

8«468 

1,414 

18,014 

474 

86347 

11,761 

7316 

15th  August, 

1810. 

■tat  major,  Ac... 

199 

888 

8 

.. 

808 

888 

.. 

8d  corps 

.  16418 

8,894 

8^494 

897 

8,006 

.. 

81,918 

1,969 

}^ 

6th  corps 

.  88^66 

8,466 

1,666 

W7 

5/J41 

198 

S^ 

1.701 

J'?X 

8th  corps 

.  18.808 

8,969 

486 

169 

4,996 

98 

84,885 

8,016 

*»yj 

Reserve  of  cayahy    4,146 

4>88 

1,188 

881 

167 

81 

6,441 

4,997 

846 

Artnierle  et  genie 
du  siege, 

•  8,784 

8,969 

806 

169 

409 

8,889 

•• 

8,128 

Total  actlre  array 

..66,746 

16,868 

6,189  ! 

8,119 

14,118 

808 

86,997 

10,816 

7,169 

yalladoUd,.... 

■18,698 

8^045 

689 

80 

1,776 

641 

16,107 

8,981 

184 

DiriBlon  Berras, 

A8tiirlaset8t.An. 
der.  Bonnet,.. 

18,918 

1,894 

16 

1,678 

107 

14,886 

484 

•• 

Total  under  Mas- 
sena, 

91,868 

18,907 

8,179 

8,164 

17,466 

1,060 

116,969 

14,180 

7,296 

Oomte  D'Erlon, 

19,144 

8^ 

84 

■• 

8,147 

88.815 

8,486 

General  total.... 

110,496 

81,848 

8,196  ! 

1,164 

90,618 

1,060 

188304 

16.616 

7396 
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Army  of  Portogil,  S7Ui  SepUmUr,  18ia    The  9tli  eorps  to  the  IStli 

October. 

The  resenre  of  oavalry,  and  the  artillery  of  si^e  to  the  let  September  only. 

Vmitrmrmt.          DtlmclU.     StipUmt.  ^^Hm.           ifmm. 

Urn.       Hmnw    Mm.     Hotm.     Mm.  Mm.    G»Mtiy.DMas^ 

.^Btotoujor ]9S        819                                 4  IM        S19 

IdooriM 16^75     8,991    939T      887     8314  81^86     1378    14tM 

eihdltto 98384     8,478    1J06       600     5,418  80380      1,790    13^8 

SthdUto 18307     8308       648       140     4,aM  84,198      8,097    Um 

BeMnre  of  earalrjr 4,146     4389    1,188      881        157  5<M1      4307      8M 

▲rUUerjofdegv 8389     8,115      806      159        408  8,687        146    8,188 

BaUaUoa    of   nuArch  which} 

qnltted  lUjoano  the  aSd  V      ..                      474        16        ..  474          16       .. 

of  October, ) 

Total .66366~16,018    6386    8,088    19358     85,410    10317    7.199 

9thoor]M 19368      9,(l79       418  8316     89,981      1,756       SIT 

IMTMooBernw SfiM     1,015       868        85     1,750     10,605      1,050 

Qraad  total .98,614    19,100    7368    8368    18.184    119306    18,788    7^46 


Army  of  Portugal — let  January,  1811. 

Head-quarters,  Torres  Noras. 

Second  corps,  Head-quarters,  Santarem. 


Mm.  UecMa.       Mm.  HatMS.  Mm.  Mm.      Qvatay    ~ 

Merle*!  dlvWo&,9lwltelloiis.  4368  360  1348  6,067 

BMdotot^s  do.  18      do.          5,718  451  8,646  8315 

Lt.  eayalry.Boolt,  15  aqQAdr*!  1,146  998        698     587  881  1,900     1380 

▲rtUlerjr  wad  engltiMn 1384  1,121          58        9  88  1,485        119     131S 


.19316      8.114      1,176     546      4315      18307      1,648      I3I8 


Sixth  corps,  Thomar. 

Ilarehand,  11  battaHoos ... 
Marmet'i,   11      do. 
Lolaon,       18     do. 
Ught  csTslfT,  LMiiolte,7 


■qoadrons. 
▲rtOlery 


.  4,887 
.6.908 

.4389 

88 

589 

748 
1,087 

1,181 
..       1,0T7 
..       8391 

6,687 

8.104 
8317 

88 

•• 

-     668 

651 

668 

668        117 

1.488 

1314 

.. 

1,769 

13T8 

47 

78        165 

1381 

68 

1386 

and  engineert,  98 
aim 

TMel 18,840      8.051      8,019      741      5,771      87,071      1394      1398 

Eighth  corps,  Pernes. 

Olauei,  llbatUUou 4,007  18 

8oUgiiao,14       do 4397 

et   Cpolx'i    dngooni,   18  ^  .  ---  ^^^ 

■quadroni f     w*  i,w» 

ArtiUenrand  englnaen.....  1.106  868 

Onleava 


484 
1,958 

..       8380 
..       8387 

8,687 
10346 

18 

698 

696        888 

I3IT 

1,7» 

8i 

4        898 

^« 

in 

718 


''M^ .11,091      1301      8,159     708     7356     88,618      I38I         718 

Montbmn,  Ourem. 

■qoadromtrltharUtoyf  **^    >^^      1486   1366        178       4388     4387 

ArUUery,    engiiMen    and  l  ^  m^t        ^a  " 

•<impagooftheanpy...f/'°*^        ^*  888       8390        614 
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'  Nintii  corps,  Laria. 

IMar  mrm$.  JktaeML    BmftUL  ^acflve.        lfivw» 

Man.     HoiMs.      Men.  Hoim*.   Men.       Men.       Car.      Dr'gfafc. 

^?S3dS\.^..^?!*"!*!^h'®^  11        M»       ..  488       8,n4 

Oonroaz,  is'do.rLeiria!.'..  7jm         ST        447       ..       1,9M       9,888  ST 

^ oiSS2d  eSV^.*!'^  I     >T0        46*         ..         72        742         ..  464 

Total .17388      8,0»8         876      188      2,687      19,924      2,14» 

IfoU. — Salamanca  constituted  a  government  containing  the  towns  of  Alba 
de  Tonnes,  Penaranda,  and  Salamanca,  in  which  were  deposited  the  sick 
men,  stragglers,  equipages,  and  d6p6ts  of  the  army  of  Portugal  The  total 
amounting  to  2,864  men  and  1,102  horses. 

J*rmma  vmder  armt. 
Men.        Hones. 

General  total  of  the  array  of  Portagml  fn  the  poeWon  of  Bantarem 46,171         9,661 

Ninth  corps 17,828         2,098 


Seal  nnmber  under  Bfasaena 68,768        9,678 

Army  of  Portugal — let  April,  1811. 

Under  arm$.  JfOailied.     BotpUaL  I^edfye.  Bonm, 

Men.  Horvee.      Men.  Hones.    Men.  Men. 

8Ui  corps,  Janot 18,448  992      ..       6,719  20,169 

•tb    do.    Mannont 18,984  1,874      ..        1/^76  16,964 

8d     do.    Beynler 10,887  1,880      ..        4,818  16,606 

J.   .  (  Dragoon.  28  aqnadrons. 4,178  4,404        4,178     4,404 

g  I  •{  Light  caralry,  14 iqaadrons...  8,686  8,906                                88  8,686     8,906 


1  squadron  of  gen8-d*arme8...  190  72        ..          ..  6  102          72 

Foot  ar-  j    Almeida  and    )  catt  oo  i  akr 

tlllery.    1      Rodrigo...    f  ""         ^  *»^ 

Horse  artillery 410  416       ..         ..  28  468        496 

ArUUery  of  the  train 2,181  2,878  287  2<448     2,878 

Workmen 289          26  296 

Ibifineers 1,418  60  140  1,688 

IflQtary  equipage 696  897       ..         ..  60  668        897 


Total  artnieriea,  engineers,  Ac 6,969       8,886  678       6,642     8,760 

ToUl  of  infantry 87,869  8,716  11,618     62.598 

TotalofcaTahy 7,999       8,882       ..         ..  48       7,911     8,882 

General  total .61,287     11,717      8,n6      ..      12,229     68,061    11^42 

Note. — In  the  imperial  rolls  there  was  no  state  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
for  May.  Two  divisions  of  the  ninth  corps,  directed  to  be  added  to  the 
army  of  Portugal,  are  included  in  the  state  for  April,  and  the  Prince  of 
Esling  waa  empowered  to  distribute  the  cayaby  as  he  pleased,  provided  the 
brigade  of  General  Fournier,  from  the  ninth  corps,  was  kept  in  the  reserve. 
The  detached  men  were  in  the  government  of  Salamanca.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  however,  the  army  of  Portugal  is  returned  as  present  under  arms 
44,648  men,  7,253  horses,  and  4,620  men  detached.  Hence,  I  have  estimated 
the  number  of  fighting  men  and  officers,  including  the  imperial  guards,  at 
Fuentes  Onoro,  at  46,000,  a  number,  perhaps,  too  greats  when  the  artificers, 
engineers,  <bc,  are  deducted. 

i\rof«.— -Since  the  above  was  published,  Massena's  letters  in  Belmas' 
Jonmals  of  Siegee  have  appeared;  he  calls  his  army  only  86,000  of  all 
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mnat;  beeftUM  ClatnePs  dirinan  wm  deUoh«d  to  kMp  np  the  eommaniea- 
tion  betveen  Cindftd  Sodrigo  and  Salam«iic& ;  the  whole  present  must  how- 
ever hare  been  etrouger,  if  Beiiidree'  iroope  be  reckoned ;  yet  I  have  cer- 
tainly set  the  earalry  too  high— there  eonid  not  have  been  more  than  four 
thousand  in  the  field. 

SionoN  m, — ^Arkt  or  thx  South— Soult,  Dcu  or  Dauiatia, 

OOMMAVDINO. 


Men     HoTMB.     irm.  Banm.     H«n.      Men.      Car.  Di-glit. 
litofJaasaiy 6B,001    18,099    M44    1,999      6,418    «7,758    10,8<8    S,SS8 

IMtoTMsy 75,138    18,184    8,910    1,8M    U,420    90,4«8    12,156    8,804 

'SS|?ln^^^:Si;'t,2^oS  tn.m      1,619 18,810      i;m      889 

*^tt!**..f.!!**.?!?!^.^.!^!f^W    11,505    8,915    1,886    1M«0    7T,158    10,986    1,905 

SaonoH  lY. 
Fifth  corps,  16th  January. 

Vndm-armt.  IModM. 

M«n.  Hoiwt.  Men.  Hovwb. 

18,766  6A0S  8,065  640 

16  Deeembre,  1810,  le  due  de  Dalmatie  va  faire  le  si^  de  Badajos,  aree 
tout  le  6"^  corps  d'armSe,  8  regiments  de  cayalerie,  formant  2,600  cheraux 
pris  dans  les  1***  et  6">*  corps  d'arm^e  sous  les  ordres  de  g^n^ral  Latour 
Maubourg,  900  hommes  du  68"^  regiment  de  lifne,  2  compagnies  d'artillerie 
l^dre,  4  compagnies  de  sapeurs,  1  compagnie  de  mineurs,  et  trois  escadroai 
de  cavalerie  £spagnol. 

SflcnoN  V. 
First  corps  before  Cadiz. 

Umderarnu.  Delaelud,    SdtpOal,  l^eelUt.       Menm. 

Men.     Henei.     Men.   Hone*.  Men.       Men.       Oar.    Tnln. 
loth  Vebrxuury,  1811 90,578     1,886     1,881     681     1,954     98,457     M85     1,071 

Total 85,781     8,661     1,881     681     1,997     99,409     9,907     1,085 

4th  corps,  15th  Febraary 16,706     4,007        741     897     1,699     19,148     8,619        798 

Betnforoement  In  march  from  I   ama     t  akt  ora      aooa     i  mt 

the  QoTenuneats f   ^»"^     ^»^*  ^®      •'®*®     ^^* 

*<»tal .99^728     5,464        741     897     9,577     96,088     5,069       TO 

ybte. — ^A  reinforcement  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  likewise  joined 
the  fifth  corps  while  in  front  of  Badajos. 

SwmoN  VI. — ^Armt  or  the  North — ^Bkssieres,  Duke  or  Istbia, 

OOMMANDINO. 

Under  armt»      DekuAtd.  BotpUaL  J^tHite.  Monm. 

-^^^                                              Men.       HoTMn.       Men.        Men.        Men.  Cnv.       Tnln. 

lit  Ptebruary,  1811 56,515      8,874       1,999       6,860       67,767  7,879       1,076 

WthA^.1811 5^48       6:980       iSI       5,850       60,729  6,065          in 
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BMTioir  yilL— Statb  or  the  Butdh  and  Gbui av  tvoops  oh  ths  Goa,  S9tb 

ApEUL,  IBU,  KXTEACTBO  WMOU  TEE  ADJOTANT-GsHBEAL's  RSTOBlCfl. 

Umdermrmn.  aiA, 

Mm.  Mm. 

Cavalry  4  regimento 1,625  274 

Iofiuitry41  batUUoii« 20,T00        8,880 

Artillery 1^78  144 

ToUlofaUanns 28»608        9,298        4.912 

Ottu 24  Britiflh,  18  Portugaose Total,   42 

JtTottf.— Tliere  are  no  separate  retarna  of  the  aitny  engagped  in  the  l»ttle  of 
Faentes  Onoro.  HeDee,  tne  above  is  only  an  approzimatioQ  to  the  nnmbert 
of  British  and  Qennan  troops;  bat  if  the  Portogaese  aod  the  partida  of  Ja- 
lian  Sanchez  be  added,  the  whole  number  in  One  will  be  aboat  thirty-fire 
thousand  men  of  all  arms. 


No.  XVL 

EXTRACnS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON  TO  LORD 
LIVERPOOL 

SiotionL 

<<i)roMmW  SO,  1809. 

"  I  inelose  eopiea  and  extracts  of  a  correspondence  whioh  I  have  had  with 
Mr.  FVere  on  the  subject  of  the  co-operation  of  the  British  army  with  the 
corps  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque  and  the  Duke  del  Parqne  in  this  plan  of 
diverstoD. 

**  Adverting  to  the  opinion  which  I  have  ffiyen  to  his  Majesty's  ministan 
and  the  ambassador  at  Seville,  it  will  not  be  suppoesed  that  I  could  have 
encouraged  the  advance  of  General  Areizaga,  or  could  have  held  out  the 
prospect  of  any  co-operation  by  the  British  army. 

"  The  first  official  information  which  I  had  from  the  government  of  the 
movement  of  General  Areisaga  was  on  the  18Ui,  the  day  before  his  defeat, 
and  I  gave  the  answer  on  the  19th  regarding  the  plan  of  which  I  now  in- 
close a  copy. 

"  I  was  at  Seville,  however,  when  the  General  conmienced  his  march  from 
the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  more  than  one  conversation  with  the  Spanish 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Junta,  I  communicated  to  them  my  conviction 
that  General  Areizaga  would  be  defeated.  The  expectation,  nowever,  of 
success  from  this  large  army,  stated  to  consist  of  fifty  thousand  men,  was  so 
general  and  so  sanguine  that  the  poasibility  of  disappointment  was  not  even 
contemplated,  and  accordingly  roar  Lordship  will  find  that,  on  the  10th 
only,  the  goverment  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  endeavor  to  make  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  General  Areizaga,  and  it  Ib  probable  that  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  make  this  diversion  only  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  Gen- 
eraKs  own  hopes,  after  his  first  trial  with  the  enemy  on  tiie  night  of  the 
10th  instant" — "  I  am  anxious  to  cross  the  Tagus  witb  Uie  Briti^  army  and 
to  station  it  on  the  frontiers  of  Old  Castile,  from  thinking  that  the  point  in 
which  I  can  be  of  most  use  in  preventing  tiie  enemy  from  effecting  any  im- 
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.portant  object,  and  which  best  answers  for  my  fhtiire  operatiqns  in  the  de- 
fence of  Portugal.  With  this  view,  I  have  requested  Mr.  Frere  to  urge  the 
government  to  reinforce  the  Dake  d* Albuquerque's  corps,  in  order  to  seeure 
the  passage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Taeus.  And,  although  the  state  of  the 
season  woul  render  it  desirable  that  I  should  make  the  movement  at  an 
early  period,  I  do  not  propose  to  make  it  till  I  shall  see  most  clearly  the 
consequences  of  that  defeat,  and  some  prospect  that  the  city  of  Seville  will 
be  secure  after  I  shall  move." 

Sicmoir  II 

"  Deemher  Y,  1809. 
-I  had  urged  the  Spanish  government  to  augment  the  army  of 


the  Duke  d'Albuijnerque  to  twenty  thousand  men,  in  order  that  it  might 
occupy,  in  a  sufficient  manner,  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at  Almarax  and  the 
passes  trough  the  mountains  leading  from  Arzobispo  to  Truxillo,  in  which 
position  they  would  have  covered  effectually  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
during  the  winter  at  least,  and  would  have  afforded  time  and  leisure  for 
preparations  for  farther  opposition  to  the  enemy,  and  I  delayed  the  move- 
ment, which  I  have  long  lM»en  desirous  of  making,  to  the  northward  of  the 
Ta^s,  till  the  reinforcements  could  be  sent  to  the  Duke  d'AIbuquerque, 
which  I  had  lately  recommended  should  be  drawn  from  the  army  of  the 
Duke  del  Parqua  During  the  discussions  upon  the  subject,  the  government 
have  given  orders  to  the  Duke  d' Albuquerque  to  retire  with  his  corps  behind 
the  Guadiana,  to  a  position  which  he  cannot  maintain,  thus  leaving  open 
the  road  into  Estremadura,  and  incurring  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  that  province 
whenever  the  enemy  choose  to  take  possession  of  it.*' 

Ssonoii  IIL 

'* January  81,  18ia 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  enemy's  reinforcements  have  not 


yet  entered  Spain,  and  are  not  considerably  advanced  within  the  Spanish 
irontiers,  the  operation  which  they  have  undertaken  is  one  of  some  risk,  and 
I  have  maturely  considered  of  the  means  of  making  a  diversion  in  favor  of 
the  allies,  which  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  reduce  his  force  in  Andalusia, 
and  would  expose  him  to  nsk  and  loss  in  this  quarter.  But  the  circum- 
stances, which  are  detailed  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Frere,  have 
obliged  me  to  refrain  from  attempting  this  operation  at  present  I  have  not, 
however,  ^ven  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  and  I  propose  to  carry  it  into  execution 
hereafter,  if  circumstances  will  permit" 

SBonow  IV. 

'*  January  12,  1811. 
"  My  former  despatch  will  have  informed  your  Lordship  that  I  was  appre 
hensive  that  the  Spanish  troops  in  Estremadura  would  not  make  any  serious 
opposition  to  the  progress  which  it  was  my  opinion  the  enemy  would  at^ 
tempt  to  make  in  that  province ;  but  as  they  had  been  directed  to  destroy 
the  oridges  on  the  Guadiana,  at  Merida  and  Medellin,  and  preparations  had 
been  ordered  for  that  purpose,  and  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Guadiana 
as  long  as  was  practicable,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  would  have  been 
delayed  at  least  for  some  days  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass  that  river. 
But  I  have  been  disappointed  in  that  expectation,  aud  the  town  and  bridge 
ef  Merida  appear  to  have  been  given  up  to  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry. 
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Sbotion  V. 

"January  19,  1811. 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  enemy  entered  Estremadura  from  Seville  Gen- 
eral Balleeteros  received  an  order  fSrom  the  Regency,  dated  the  2l6t  Decem- 
ber last,  directing  him  to  proceed  with  the  troops  under  his  command  into 
the  Condado  de  Niebla.  The  force  in  Estremadura  was  thus  diminished 
by  one-half,  and  the  remainder  are  considered  insufficient  to  attempt  the 
relief  ot  the  troops  in  Ohvenza. 

"  The  circumstances  which  I  have  above  related  will  show  your  Lord- 
ship that  the  military  system  of  the  Spanbh  nation  is  not  much  improved, 
ana  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  combine  or  regulate  operations  with  corps  so 
ill-organised,  in  possession  of  so  little  intelligence,  and  upon  whose  actions 
so  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  It  will  SQarcely  be  credited  that  the  first 
intelligence  which  General  Mendizabel  received  of  the  assembly  of  t^e  en- 
emy*8  troops  at  Seville  was  from  hence ;  and  if  any  combination  was  then 
made,  either  for  retreat  or  defence,  it  was  rendered  useless,  or  destroyed  by 
the  orders  from  the  Regency,  to  detach  General  Ballesteros  into  the  Conda- 
do de  Niebla,  which  were  dated  the  21st  December,  the  very  day  on  which 
Soult  broke  up  from  Cadia,  with  a  detachment  of  infantry,  and  marched  to 
SeviUe"    • 

Sbction  VL 

"Fehmary  2,  1811. 
"  The  various  events  of  the  war  will  have  shown  your  Lordship  that  no 
calculation  can  be  made  on  the  result  of  any  operation  in  which  the  Spaniah 
troops  are  engaged.  But  if  the  same  number  of  troops  of  any  other  nation 
(ten  thousand^  were  to  be  employed  on  this  operation,  (the  opening  the  com- 
munication with  Badajos,)  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  their  success,  or  of 
their  ability  to  prevent  the  French  from  attacking  Bad^os  with  the  foreea 
"which  they  have  now  employed  on  this  service.'' 

.    SicnoN  Vn. 

"February^,  18n. 
"  General  Mendizabel  has  not  adhered  to  the  plan  which  was  ordered  by 
the  late  Marquis  de  la  Roroana,  which  provided  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
munication with  Elvas  before  the  troops  should  be  thrown  to  the  left  of  the 
Guadiana.  I  don't  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  on  either  side  of 
the  Guadiana,  is  accurately  known,  but  if  they  should  be  in  strength  on  the 
right  of  that  river,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  whole  of  the  troops 
will  be  shut  up  in  Badajos,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  place  is 
entirely  unprovided  with  provisions,  notwithstanding  that  the  siege  of  it 
has  been  expected  for  the  last  year/' 

SaonoN  VIIL 

"J^iftrwary  28,  1811. 
"  Although  experience  has  taught  me  to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  effect 
of  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  troops,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  in- 
stances of  their  bravery,  I  acknowledge  that  this  recent  disaster  has  dis- 
appointed and  ffrieved  me  much.  The  loss  of  this  army  and  its  probable 
consequences,  the  fall  of  Badajos,  have  materially  altered  the  situation  of 
the  alues  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to 
place  them  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were,  much  less  in  that  in  whioh 
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ihay  would  hare  lieen,  if  the  misfortune  had  not  oceiured.  I  am  oono«rned 
to  add  to  this  melancholy  history,  that  the  Portognese  brigade  of  cavalry 
did  not  behave  much  better  than  the  other  troops.  Brigadier- General  Mad- 
den did  ever^  thiog  in  hb  power  to  induce  them  to  charge,  bat  in  vain.'' — 
'*  The  operations  of  the  ffuerillas  continue  throughoot  the  interior ;  and  I  have 
prooft  tnat  the  political  hostility  of  the  people  of  Spain  towards  the  enemy  is 
inereaaing  rather  than  diminishing.  Bat  i  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  mea- 
sure being  adopted  to  supply  the  regalar  fands  to  pay  and  support  an  army, 
or  to  raise  onsu" 

Sbotion  IX. 

March  21,  1811. 
"  It  (Campo  Mayor)  had  been  given  over  to  the  charge  of  the  Marquis  of 
Romana,  at  his  request,  last  year.  But,  lately,  the  Spanish  garrison  had 
been  first  weakened  and  then  withdrawn,  in  a  manner  not  very  satisfactory 
to  me,  nor  consistent  with  the  honorable  engagements  to  defend  the  place 
into  which  the  Marquis  entered  when  it  was  delivered  over  to  his  charge. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  Marshal  Beasi^res  has  collected  at  Zamora 
about  seven  thousand  men,  composed  principally  of  the  imperial  guard, 
and  of  troops  taken  from  all  the  garrisons  in  Casl^e.  He  thus  threatens  an 
attack  upon  Gallicia,  in  whfoh  province  there  are,  I  understand,  sixteen 
thousand  men  under  General  Mahi ;  but,  from  all  I  hear,  I  am  apprehensive 
that  that  General  will  make  no  defence,  and  that  Gallicia  will  mU  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.** 

SccrnoN  X. 

"ifay  7.  1811. 

"  Tour  Lordship  will  have  observed,  in  my  recent  reports  of  the  state  of 
ihe  Portuguese  force,  that  their  numbers  are  much  reduced,  and  I  don*t 
know  what  measure  to  recommend  which  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
them.  All  measures  recommended  to  the  existing  government  in  Portugal 
are  either  rejected,  or  are  neglected,  or  are  so  execu&d  as  to  be  of  no  use 
whatever;  and  the  countenance  which  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  has 
given  to  the  governors  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  uniformly  manifested  this 
spirit  of  opposition  to  every  thing  proposed  for  the  increase  of  the  resources 
oi  the  government  and  the  amelioration  of  their  military  system,  must  tend 
to  aggravate  these  evils.  The  radical  defect,  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  is 
want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  government,  much 
more  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  war  as  that  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged." 

"  I  have  not  received  the  consent  of  Castafios  and  Blake  to  the  plan  of 
co-operation  which  I  proposed  for  the  siege  of  Badajos;  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  write  to  Marsnal  Beresford  to  desire  him  to  delay  the  siege  till 
they  wiU  positively  promise  to  act  as  therein  specified,  or  till  I  can  go  to 
him  with  a  reinforcement  from  hence.** 

"  Depend  upon  it  that  Portugal  should  be  the  foundation  of  all  your  op- 
erations in  the  Peninsula,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  upon  which 
point  I  have  never  altered  my  opinion.  If  they  are  to  be  offensive,  and 
Spain  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  them,  your  commander  must  be  in  a  situation 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  all  Spanish  authorities ;  by  which  means  alone 
he  will  be  enabled  to  draw  some  resources  from  the  country,  and  some  as- 
sistance from  the  Spanish  armies.** 
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StBcnovXL 

JS9trttet  of  a  LetUrfnm  Mr.  Siuart  to  Lord  WeUetUy,  relaiwe  to  DUjnUet 
with  the  Fairiarek  and  Sauza, 

"SepL  8.  1810. 
"  I  could  hmre  borne  all  this  with  patience,  if  not  accompanied  bj  a 
direct  proposal  that  the  fleet  and  transports  should  quit  the  Tagoa,  that  tlie 
Regency  should  send  an  order  to  Marshal  Beresford  to  dismiss  his  Quarter^ 
master-General  and  military  secretary,  followed  by  a  reflection  on  the  per- 
sons composing  the  family  of  that  officer,  and  by  hmts  to  the  same  purpose 
respecting  the  Portuguese  who  are  attached  to  Lord  Wellington." 

Sbchon  XTT. 

Letter /rem  Sir  J.  Jfoare  to  Major-Oeneral  JTKemie,  eommandmg  in 
Fortttff<iL 

Salamancoy  29th  November,  1808. 

Sib, — ^The  annies  of  Spain,  commanded  bv  Generals  Gastaftos  and  Blake, 
the  one  in  Biscay  and  the  other  in  Aragon,  have  been  beaten  and  diapersed. 
l%is  renders  my  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird's  oor^  impracticalMe,  but 
if  it  were,  I  cannot  hope,  with  the  British  alone,  to  wiihsta&d  the  formid- 
able force  whidi  France  has  brought  against  this  country ;  and  Uiere  is 
nothing  else  now  in  Spain  to  make  head  against  it 

I  have  ordered  Sir  David  Baird  to  fall  back  on  Gomfia,  re-^mbaik,  and 
proceed  to  the  Tagus ;  I  myself,  with  the  corps  which  marched  from  Lisbon, 
mean  to  retire  by  Giudad  Kodrigo  or  Almeida,  and,  by  taking  up  such  poo« 
tions  as  offer,  endeavor  to  defend,  for  a  time,  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and 
cover  Lisbon.  But,  looking  forward  that  this  cannot  be  done  for  any  con- 
siderable time  against  superior  numbers,  it  beoomes  necessary  for  me  to  give 
you  this  notice,  that  you  may  embark  the  stores  of  the  army,  keeping  on 
shore  as  little  as  possible  that  may  impede  a  re-embarkation  ^  the  whole 
army  both  now  with  you  and  that  which  I  am  bringing. 

We  shall  have  great  difficulties  on  the  frontier  for  subaiatence ;  Golonel 
Hurray  wrote  on  this  subject  to  Golonel  Donkin  yesterday,  that  supplies 
might  be  sent  to  us  to  Abrantes  and  Goimbra.  Some  are  already  at  Oporto, 
and  more  may  be  sent  [  have  desired  Sir  D.  Baird,  if  he  has  with  nim  a 
victualler,  of  small  draft  of  water,  to  send  her  there.  On  the  subject  of  pro- 
visions the  Gommiuary-General  will  write  more  in  detail,  and  I  hope  you 
will  use  your  influence  with  the  government  of  Portugal  to  secure  its  Vid 
and  assistance.  It  wHl  be  ritrht  to  consider  with  the  Portuguese  offioers  and 
engineers  what  points  may  be  immediately  strengthened  and  al^^  moat  de- 
fensible, and  what  use  you  can  make  of  the  troops  with  you  to  support  me 
in  my  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  upon 
this  subject  I  cannot  yet  determine  the  line  I  shall  take  up^  but  eeneraJly 
it  will  be  Almeida,  Guarda,  Behnonte,  Baraoal,  Gelerioo,  Viseu.  The  Portu- 
guese, on  their  own  mountains,  can  be  of  much  use,  and  I  should  hope,  at 
any  rate,  that  they  will  defend  the  Tras  os  Montea  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
probably  write  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  now  had  better  remain  at  li^n ;  but, 
if  he  does  not  write  to  him,  this,  together  with  Colonel  Murray's  letter  to 
Colonel  Donkin,  will  be  sufficient  for  you  and  Mr.  Erskine  to  take  means  for 
securing  to  us  not  only  a  supplv  of  biscuit  and  salt  provisions,  but  the  sup- 
phes  of  the  country  for  oui-selves  and  horses,  «kc.  In  order  to  alarm  as 
"ttle  as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  more  troops  ore  expected  from  England, 
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to  join  us  throtigh  Portngftl;  this  will  do  at  first,  but  gradaally  the  truth 
-will,  of  eonrae,  be  known.  I  am  in  great  want  of  money,  and  nothing  elae 
will  secnre  the  aid  of  the  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ae. 

J.  MOORB. 

P.  8^  Elyaa  shoald  be  proyirioned. 


No.  xvn. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  VARIOUS  PERSONS 
RELATIVE  TO  CADIZ,  MSS. 

SncnoN  L 

fytraet  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  O.  B,  Vaughanf  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Cadiz,  to  Mr,  C,  Stuart 

"March  6,  1810. 

"  I  received  your  letter  of  22d  February.  It  was  indeed  time  that  a  lit- 
tle common  sense  should  be  substituted  in  that  country  (Portugal)  for  that 
supreme  humbug  with  which  the  Portuguese  have  hitherto  been  treated."* 

**  When  the  French  paned  the  Morena,  20th  January,  the  Supreme  Junta 
gave  orders  for  the  proviDcial  Juntas  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
provincee,  and  permitted  the  demolition  of  the  forts  commanding  the  6ay  of 
CadU  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Junta  stole  awa}[  irom  Seville  for  jfsla  de  lieon.. 
Romana  and  Bartholomew  Frere  remained  till  24th  January,  Seville  being 
in  commotion,  demanding  that  the  Supreme  Junta  should  be  abolished. 
Montijo  and  Palafox  released  from  prison,  and  the  former  sent  an  order  to 
Romana  to  appear  before  the  revolutionary  Junta.  He  was  desired  to  take 
the  command  of  Seville ;  according  to  B.  Frere's  account  a  most  perilous 
post,  as  the  people  had  no  arms.  Why  was  this  fact,  not  known  after  the 
defeat  of  Ooanat  And  why  also  Vere  the  immense  stores  of  cannon,  ammu- 
nition, ^,  Ac.,  accumulated  at  Seville,  not  moved  to  Cadiz?  Romana,  to 
avoid  the  defence  of  Seville,  got  appointed  to  bring  down  Del  Parque*s 
army  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  the  people  appointed  a  military  Junta, 
namely,  Oastafios,  Montijo,  Palafox,  and  Romana. 

**  Frere  set  off  for  Cadiz,  and  at  Xeres  found  the  President,  Vice-President 
and  Cornel,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  people  of  Seville.  January  26th, 
the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Seville  was  disavowed  at  Cadiz,  and 
a  Junta  of  defence  elected,  and  on  the  SOth,  the  Supreme  Junta  assembled  to 
nominate  a  Regency,  namely,  Castafios,  Escano,  Savaedra,  Bishop  of  Orense, 
and  Lardizabal,  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes  recently  arrived  from  Mezica  •  8rd. 
Cadiz  saved  from  being  surprised  by  the  French  by  the  arrival  of  Albu- 
auerqu^.  4tb.  The  French  appeared  at  the  bridge  of  Znazo.'* — "  I  never 
felt  so  little  hope  of  Spanish  independence  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  into  Andalusia  that  makes  me  despair,  but  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  received  by  the  people,  Seville,  Cordoba, 
Jaen,  Granada,  and  l^alaga  surrendered  to  them  without  firing  a  shot,  by 
the  inhabitants,  Joseph  Bonaparte  studiously  endeavoring  to  profit  from  this 
dispirited  state  of  the  people  to  conciliate  them.  Three  thousand  Spaniards, 
well  paid,  well  dothed,  and  well  fed,  at  this  moment  doing  duty  at  Seville 

*  Thii  referi  to  Hr.  Ciuuiiog*!  system  of  diplomacy. 
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in  kU  MTviee  ;  while  upon  this  Ust  spot  of  gronnd  that  remaiiw,  a  govern- 
ment hat  been  established  professing  indeed  to  act  upon  very  different  prin- 
eiples  to  the  last,  bat  without  having  yet  aocomplished  one  single  act  that 
can  tend  to  procure  them  the  conndence  of  the  people ;  protected  by  a 
Spanish  force,  wretchedly  clothed,  their  pay  in  arrear  to  an  immense  amount, 
and  by  no  means  well  fed.  We  now  hear  of  disciplining  an  army,  but  very 
little  has  been  done  towards  it  since  the  arriTal  of  the  troops  in  the  Sots. 
Depend  upon  it  CadU  mnut  he  defended  hy  ike  EngliekJ* 

SiCTnoN  II. 
Mr,  a  B,  Vatighan  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart 

"Cadit,  March  28,  18ia 
"  The  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Albuquerqae  and  the  Junta  has  ended. 
The  Duke  is  ^oins  to  £ngland  on  a  special  mission,  and  Whittingham  pro- 
poses to  go  with  him.  Depend  upon  it  they  will  do  their  best  to  get  oat 
to  South  Amerioa.  But  the  Duke  is  so  weak  a  roan,  so  hasty,  and  so  much 
the  dupe  of  others,  that  I  cannot  think  it  prudent  to  give  him  any  aasist- 
ance  in  such  Wews." 

SaonoN  HI. 

Mr.  a  B.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  C.  Stuart. 
"The  pontoon  ran  upon  the  French  coast  with  84  staff-officers, 887  officers, 
and  848  soldiers,  French  prisoners  of  war.  The  boats  were  under  tho 
beoitly  necessity  of  firing  into  her,  while  the  poor  devils  were  attempting  to 
escape,  and  at  last  she  was  set  fire  to  before  all  the  prisoners  had  been  able 
to  get  ashore.  To  me  this  is  a  most  disgusting  event  in  war ;  there  were 
also  eleven  officers'  wives  on  board  I " 

Oeneral  Grahan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

**May  18,  18ia 
"  You  will  hear  of  the  escape  of  a  great  number  of  French  officers  by  the 
pontoon,  they  were  confined  in  going  adrift  in  a  gale  the  other  night. " — 
**  The  Spaniards  are  very  anery,  and  regret  tkat  thU  hulk  vhu  not  eet  on  fire 
before  t/ie  prieoners  got  on  more.  I  am  afraid  our  gun-boats  fired  into  her, 
but  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  our  officer  of  artillery  at  Puntales,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  upper  batteries,  (where  the  only  two  gpios  of  the  fort  that  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  hulk  were,)  refused  to  fire  on  the  poor  derils, 
tMLny  of  them,  moet  nnjuetly  confined  einee  the  battle  of  Baylen  !" 

Mr.  Vaughan  to  Mr.  Stuart. 

"June  2,  1810. 
"  Another  pontoon  went  on  shore  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  French  side  ot 
the  bay.  It  was  the  hospital-ship,  and  so  severe  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  it 
by  our  boats  that  few  of  the  prisoners  ^aped,  and  many  were  bi|rnt  to 
death  when  the  hulk  took  fire.  X  like  not  such  scenes,  but  we  always  eon- 
tinae  to  get  the  greatest  possible  share  of  odium  for  the  least  possible  good." 

Section  IV. 
Extract  from  the  Correspondence  of  an  Officer  of  Engineer*  employed  at  Cadiz, 

"May  7,  1810. 
"  We  have  at  last  broke  ground  for  some  works,  but  I  am  almost  at  a  loss 
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to  «!ip]uii  to  yum  th«  cause  of  our  delay.  The  troth  is,  we  left  England  so 
ill  provided  with  tools  and  other  requisites  for  beginning  works,  that  till 
lately  it  has  been  positively  impossible  to  eommence,  even  on  a  small  scale, 
from  onr  own  resonrees  and  number  of  men.  These  laots,  with  the  back- 
wardness of  the  Spaniards  to  contribute  either  stores  or  workmen  to  the 
general  cause,  have  kept  us  so  long  inactive.  We  have  now  one  thousand 
three  hundred  men  at  work,  and  the  Boai-d  of  Ordnance  has  supplied  us 
with  more  toolsL*' 

StcnoN  V. 

"Itla^Juneh  1810. 
"  We  mig]it  defy  the  power  of  France  to  expel  us  by  force  from  hence,  if 
all  were  done  that  might  be  done,  or  even  what  is  projected,  but  we  have 
only  British  troops  at  work  on  this  important  position,  and  our  numbers 
will  not  permit  the  progress  which  the  exigency  of  affairs  rec^uires.'* — *'  We 
have  in  our  respected  General  (Graham)  a  confidence  which  is  daily  on  the 
increase.  He  has  a  mind  and  temper  well  adapted  to  encounter  diifieullies 
which  less  favored  dispositions  could  not  bear.  We  may  possibly  maintain 
our  ground.  If  we  do,  although  our  success  may  have  none  of  the  brilliancy 
of  victory,  yet  his  merits,  who,  by  patience,  prudence,  and  self-possession, 
shall  have  kept  all  quiet  within  our  lines,  preserved  tolerable  harmony,  and 
kept  an  enterprising  enemy  off  with  very  inadequate  means,  should  be  re- 
warded by  his  country's  good  opinion,  although  none  but  those  who  have 
witnessed  can  fully  estimate  the  value  of  his  exertiona  On  the  whole,  our 
situation  may  be  said  to  inspire  hope,  though  not  security ;  to  animate  re- 
sistance, though  not  to  promise  victory.** 

SxcnoN  VI. 

"June  29,  1810. 
"  I  have  been  attending  a  committee  of  Spanish  engineers  and  artillery- 
officers,  to  settle  some  determinate  plan  for  taking  up  the  ^nnd  near  the 
town  of  La  Isla;  but  they  will  enter  into  no  views  which  include  the 
destruction  of  a  house  or  garden.  They  continue  to  propose  nothing  but 
advanced  batteries  upon  the  marsh  in  front  of  the  town,  the  evident  object 
of  which  is  to  keep  the  shells  of  the  enemy  rather  farther  from  the  houses. 
At  a  general  attack,  all  this  would  be  lost  and  carried,  by  small  parties 
coming  in  on  the  flanks  and  gorges.  Instead  of  deepening  the  ditches  and 
constructing  good  redoubts  at  every  seven  hundred  yards,  this  is  what  they 
propose,  although  we  offer  to  penorra  the  labor  for  them.  On  a  barren 
spot  they  will  agree  to  our  wortdng ;  but  of  what  service  is  one  redoubt,  if 
unsupported  by  a  collateral  defence,  and  if  a  general  system  is  not  attended 
tot  We  have  now  been  here  three  months,  and  although  they  have  been 
constantly  urged  to  construct  something  at  that  weak  tongue  of  low  land, 
St  Petri,  still  nothing  of  importance  is  begun  upon,  nor  do  I  imaffine  they 
will  agree  to  any  work  of  strength  at  that  point  I  am  almost  in  despair  of 
seeing  this  place  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  resist  an  army  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  thousand  men,  which  I  am  convinced  it  is  capable  ot" — "  We 
have  now  one  thousand  three  hundred  laborers  of  the  line,  and  eighty  car- 
penters, but,  for  the  latter,  the  timber  we  are  supplied  with  from  our  ally  is  so 
Dad  that  these  artificers  produce  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  what 
they  would  be  capable  of  if  the  materials  were  good.  To  judge  from  their 
eonduct.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  determined  to  oppose  a  vigorous 
resistance  even  in  La  Isla,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  there  ever  oeing  a  siege  of 
Cadiz  itself.'' — "  Of  our  seven  subalterns  of  engineers,  two  are  generally 
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iO ;  w«  aM  oblind,  tharefore,  to  get  iffMUiie*  fima  Um  lia&  The  eomm- 
^luooe  is  that  &e  woik  is  Deiihsr  so  well  nor  so  speedfly  ezecatad.  W« 
ought  to  have  many  more  (engineersX  ^^  i>  ^ot  economy  in  the  goT^n- 
meats ;  md  with  Lord  Wellington  they  here  hardly  any  with  the  army.* 

Eznuon  feom  tbs  OmciAL  Abstkact  or  MniTAmT  Ktrown  fbom  tbb 
BamsB  Comi AMSKBs  at  Gadb. 

Saonoir  VIL 

Oeneral  William  Stewart,  March  13,  18ia 

"  The  enemy's  force  was  supposed  to  be  diminished,  bnt  no  adrantage 
eonld  be  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  the  inefficient  state  of  the  Spanish 
troops." 

Oeneral  Graham,  March  26,  1810. 

'**  The  Isle  of  Leon  required  for  its  defence  a  larger  force  than  had  been 
assigned.     Its  tenure  was,  in  the  then  state  of  the  defenoes^  ^ery  preeatious.* 

May,  1810. 
"  General  Blake,  appointed  to  command  the  Spauish  forces,  introdueed 
some  degree  of  activity  and  co-operation,  in  which  the  Spaniards  have  been 
▼ery  deficieot" 

October,  1810. 
Hie  progrees  made  by  the  enemy  at  Trocadero  assumed  a  very  formida- 
ble character,  while  the  Spaniards  persisted  in  their  apathy,  and  neglected 
to  fortify  the  most  mlnerable  points  of  their  line." 

January  2,  1811. 

" "■  -^  ffti^  •■  the  exertions  of  the  British  engineers  and  soldiers  un- 
der mv  command  have  been  concerned,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
I  can  by  no  means  say  the  same  of  the  Spaniards,  for,  besides  the  reluctance 
with  which  some  of  the  most  essential  measures  of  the  defence  were  agreed 
to,  our  people  were  not  permitted  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  for  the 
intrenchment  of  the  left  part  of  the  Cortadura  de  St.  Fernando  until  after 
mnoli  delay  and  very  unpleasant  contests." 


No.  xvin. 

2XTKACTS  FROM  KING  JOSEPBTS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Sxonoir  I. 

T^  Jhike  of  Santa  ^  to  the  King,  JPari$,  June  20.  18ia 

CTrMwUUon  firom  the  Qpaniah.] 

at  sayingfSlt^^alSn^fi?!!*  ^"^  "**"•  Politicians  of  Paris  have  airived 
ous  for  iSe  P^nch  •  Md  t^^^^  "  Pi^fpariog  a  new  revolution,  very  dangei^ 
M^MtywUl  ri^^'  ^"^/^^^  ^^  Spaniards  atulohei  to^nr 

Wrd;moreaM"hiLer^»A**  ^^i:  ^W  consider  if  ever  was 
^.osura  cuimera.  and  bow  pr^udicial  ft  might  be  to  ua  if  it 
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•«eeMd«d  in  gdiiing  any  eredit  I  hope  that  raeh  an  id«a  -will  not  ht  b«- 
lieTed  by  any  panon  of  judgment,  and  that  it  vill  soon  subside,  being  yoid 
of  probabili^.^ 

SaoTioH  IL 

MifUMerial  Utter  from  th4  King  to  the  Marquis  of  Almmara, 
[Trsnihited  firom  the  SpsnlBb.] 

"September  21, 1%10. 
"  The  impolitic  violence  of  the  military  governors  has  attacked  not  only 
la^n,  and  fields,  and  animals,  bat  even  the  most  sacred  things  in  the  nation, 
as  the  memorials  and  the  actions  of  families,  in  -whose  preservation  those 
only  are  interested  to  whom  they  belong,  and  from  which  strangers  cannot 
reap  the  least  fruit  In  this  class  are  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
ealled  the  archives  of  Simancas,  which  are  found  in  the  province  of  yalla- 
dolid ;  the  Governor,  Eellermann,  has  taken  possession  of  them.  Ihose 
archives,  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  for  centuries  past,  have  contained 
the  treaties  of  the  kines  since  they  were  known  in  Castile ;  also,  ancient 
manuscripts  of  the  kindred  of  the  princes,  the  descents  and  titles  of  families, 
pleadings  in  the  tribunals,  decisions  of  the  Cortes ;  in  short,  all  that  is  pub- 
licly interesting  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  privately  to  individuals.'' 

SsonoN  III. 
The  l^nith  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fi, 

"  Madrid,  September  12,  1812. 

•' 8i  TAndalusie  n'est  pas  enti^rement  pacifi^e ;  si  la  junto  de  Ca- 
dis existe  encore,  et  si  les  Anglais  y  ezercent  leur  fatale  influence,  on  doit 
Tattribuer  en  grande  partie  auz  machinations,  et  auz  trames  ourdies  par  la 
}unte  et  TAngleterre  au  moment  oik  parvint  &  leur  connaissance  le  decret  da 
8  Febvrier,  qui  ^tablit  des  gouvememens  militaires  dans  la  Navarre,  la  Bis- 
oaye,  TArragon,  et  la  Catalogue.  Quelques  gouvemeurs  Fran9aises  ayant 
trait^  ces  provinces  comme  si  elles  6taient  abM>lument  d6tach6es  de  la  mo^ 
narchie.*' 

** Mais  combien  n'est  il  pas  dementi  par  la  conduite  de  certains 

gouvernenrs  qui  paraissent  s'obstiner  &  prolonger  Tinsurrection  d'Espagne 
plutdt  qu'a  la  soumettre  1  Car  dans  plusieurs  endroits  on  ne  se  contente 
pas  d'ezolure  toute  id^e  de  Tautorittg  au  roi,  en  faisant  administrer  la  justice 
au  nom  de  rempereur,  mais  ce  qui  est  pire,  on  a  ezig^  que  les  tribunaux 
civils  de  Yalladolid  et  de  Palencia  pretassent  serment  de  fidelity  et  d'obei- 
sance  d  sa  mi^est6  imp^riale  comme  si  la  nation  Espagnole  n*avoit  pas  de 
roL 

Bwcnov  IV. 

Memorial  from  the  Duke  of  Santa  Fe  and  Marquie  of  Almenara  to  the 
Prince  of  Wagram, 

[TraniUtlon  from  the  Spanish.] 

"  Parie,  September  16,  1810. 
•  The  decrees  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  are  the  same  for  all  the 


generals.    The  Prinee  of  Ealing,  who  has  traversed  all  the  provinces  to 
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tlM  bord#n  ni  TottagA  who  appMn  to  bo  fonniog  imoMM 
aod  hM  muoh  grootor  necaiiitieo  than  the  goTomora  of  proTino«i»liao  op- 
plied  to  Uie  SpoDieh  prefects,  who  haye  made  the  arradgemonto,  and  sop- 
Slied  him  with  eveii  more  than  he  reonired  ;  and  this  epeaks  in  faTor  of 
bo  Spanish  people,  for  the  Prinoe  or  Esling  reoeiTee  the  biwwinga  of  the 
iohabitante  of  tne  provinees  throogh  which  hie  troope  poHL  Such  ia  the 
offect  of  good  order  and  hnmaaity  amongst  a  people  who  know  the  nilet 
of  jnatice,  and  that  war  demanda  aacrifioei,  but  wno  will  not  aoffer  dilapi- 
dationa  and  oaeloia  Texationa." 

SaonoN  V. 

InUreepted  letter  of  Comte  de  Caea  Valencia,  Countellor  of  Staie^  writteti  to 
hUfri/ef  June  18,  1810. 

"  n  y  a  aix  moie  qae  Ton  ne  none  paie  point,  etnona  periasona 
«  _-.  Arant  hier  j'^cri^is  &  Almenara  Ini  poignant  ma  aitoation  ot  le 
priant  de  m'accorder  <^aelque  argent  poor  vivre ;  de  me  Boeonrtr,  ai  non 
oomme  ministre,  da  moins  comme  ami.    Hier  je  restai  troia  henroa  dan  eoa 
antichambre  eap^rant  un  r^ponse,  je  le  Tia  enfin  et  elle  fat  qa*U  n'aTait  i  * 
"  ~-i^»  Rien  qae  la  faim  m'attend  anjoard'haL" 


No.  XIX. 

ETTRACnB  OF  LETTTEBS  FROM  LORD  WELLINGTON,  MSa 

SsonoM  L 

"Oeierieo,  May  11,  18ia 

"  — ^ I  obsenre  that  the  Minister  Don  Mignel  Foijas  considers  the  in- 

oonTenienoe,  on  which  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  you,  as  of  ordinary 
oocnrrence,  and  he  entertains  no  doabt  that  inconrenienees  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  not  induce  me  to  desist  from  making  the  morements  which  I  might 
think  the  defence  of  the  country  would  require.  It  frequently  happens  that 
an  army  in  operation  cannot  procure  the  number  of  carriagoB  which  it  ro- 
qoires,  either  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  supply  them,  or 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  number  of  carriages  in  the  country.  But  it  haa 
rarely  happened  Uiat  an  army,  thus  unprovided  with  carriages,  has  been 
obliged  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  literally  no 
food,  and  in  which,  if  tnere  was  food,  there  is  no  money  to  purchase  it ; 
and,  whenever  that  has  been  the  case,  the  army  has  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw to  the  magazines  which  the  country  had  refused  or  been  unable  to  re- 
move to  the  army.  This  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  allied  armies  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  and  however  trifling  the  difficulty  may  be  deemed  by 
the  Regency^  and  the  Ministers,  I  consider  a  starving  army  to  be  so  nseleee 
in  any  situation,  that  I  shall  certainly  not  pretend  to  hold  a  position  or  to 
make  any  movement  in  which  the  food^of  the  troops  is  not  secured.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  ability  or  the  willingness  of  the  country  to  do  all  that  can  be 
required  of  them,  if  the  authority  of  the  government  is  properly  exerted  to 
force  individuals  to  attefid  to  their  pubUc  duties  rather  tnan  to  their  private 
interests  in  this  time  of  trial  I  have  written  thia  same  sentiment  to  the 
government  so  frequently,  that  they  must  be  as  tired  of  reading  it  ae  I  am 
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of  mHxng  it  But  if  ih«y  expect  that  individuals  of  the  lower  orden  are 
to  relinqniah  the  punuit  of  their  private  interests  and  business  to  serve  the 
public,  and  mean  to  punish  them  for  any  omission  in  this  important  duty, 
they  must  bef^in  with  the  higher  classes  of  society.  They  must  be  forced 
to  perform  their  duty,  and  no  name,  however  illustrious,  and  no  protection, 
however  powerful,  should  shield  from  punishment  those  who  neglect  the 
performance  of  their  duty  to  the  public  in  these  times.  Unless  these 
measures  are  strictly  and  invariably  followed,  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  serious 
or  continued  exertion  in  the  country,  and  the  Regency  ougnt  to  be  aware, 
from  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty  s  government,  which  I  have  communi- 
cated to  them,  that  the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  assistance  depends  not 
on  the  ability  or  the  inclination,  but  on  the  actual  effectual  exertions  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  in  their  own  cause.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  trouble 
you  so  much  at  length  upon  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  light  man- 
Bcr  in  which  the  difficulties  which  I  had  stated  to  exist  were  noticed  by 
Monsieur  de  Foijaa  I  have  to  mention,  however,  that  since  I  wrote  to  you, 
although  there  exist  several  causes  of  complaint  of  different  kinds,  and  that 
Bome  examples  must  be  made,  we  have  received  such  assistance  as  has  ena- 
bled me  to  continue  till  this  time  in  our  positions,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
continue  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  I  concur  entirely  in  the  measure  of 
appointing  a  special  commission  to  attend  the  head-quarters  of  the  Portu- 
guese arm^,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  without  delay.  I  inclose  a 
Sroclamation  which  I  have  issued,  which  I  hope  will  have  some  effect  It 
escribes  nearly  the  crimes,  or  rather  the  omissions,  of  which  the  people 
may  be  guilty  in  respect  to  the  transport  of  the  army ;  these  may  be  as 
follows : — Ijit,  refusing  to  supply  cacts,  boats,  or  beasts  of  burthen,  when 
required;  2dly,  r^fasing  to  remove  their  articles  or  animals  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy ;  8diy,  disobedience  of  the  orden  of  the  magistrate  to 
proceed  to  and  remain  at  any  station  with  carriages,  boats,  Ac. ;  4th,  deser- 
tion from  the  service  either  with  or  without  carnages,  Ac  ;  5tb,  embezzle- 
ment of  provisions  or  stores  which  they  may  be  employed  to  transport 
The  crimes  or  omissions  of  the  inferior  magistrates  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows : — 1st,  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors ;  2d,  inactivity  in 
the  execution  of  them;  8d,  receiving  bribes,  to  excuse  certain  persons 
from  the  execution  of  requisitions  upon  them." 

SaonoN  U. 

Lord  Wellington  to  M.  Fotjat, 

**Oouvea,  September  6,  1610. 
'*  Most  Illubtbious  Sn, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  of  this 
month,  infoming  me  that  you  have  placed  before  the  government  of  this 
kingdom  my  despatch  of  the  27th  of  August,  announcing  the  melancholy 
and  unexpected  news  of  the  loss  of  Ahneida,  and  that  the  government  had 
learned  with  sorrow  that  an  accident  unforeseen  had  prevented  my  moving 
to  succor  the  place,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  depression  of  the 
people,  caused  by  such  an  event,  will  soon  vanish,  by  the  quick  and  great 
successes  which  they  expect  with  certainty  from  the  efforts  of  the  army.  I 
have  already  made  known  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom  that  the  fall 
of  Almeida  was  unexpected  bv  me,  and  that  I  deplored  its  loss  and  that  of 
my  hopes,  considering  it  likely  to  depress  and  afflict  the  people  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  by  no  means  my  intention,  however,  in  that  letter,  to 
•tate  whathar  it  had  or  had  not  baaa  my  intention  to  have  suecored  the 
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plM«»  Mid  I  BOW  reqiMrt  tbe  pMrmnuon  of  tho  gOT«nin«nt  of  tbo  kingdon 

to  M^  that,  much  m  I  wish  to  remoTe  the  imprewon  whieh  this  miefortoiM 
has  justly  made  on  the  public,  I  do  not  propose  to  alter  the  8yBt«m  and 
dIah  of  operations  which  have  been  determined,  after  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation, as  best  adequAte  to  farther  the  general  cause  of  the  alliea,  and, 
conse<|uently,  Portugal.  I  request  the  government  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
insensible  ft>  tbe  value  of  their  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the  pablle ;  as, 
also,  that  I  am  highly  interested  in  removing  the  anxiety  of  the  public  upon 
the  late  misfortune ;  but  I  should  forget  my  duty  to  my  sovereign,  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  cause  in  general,  u  I  should  permit  public  clamor 
or  panic  to  induce  me  to  change,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  system  and 
plan  of  operations  which  I  have  adopted,  after  mature  consideratioD,  and 
which  daily  experience  shows  to  be  the  only  one  likely  to  produce  a  good 
end.  (Signed)  Wkluhotqk." 

SaonoN  HL 

"Chmvea,  September  7,  18ia 
"  —  In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  these  miserable  intrigues,  I 
beg  that  you  will  inform  the  government  that  I  will  not  etay  in  the  eountry, 
and  that  I  will  advise  the  hand's  ffovemment  to  withdraw  the  asnistanoe 
which  his  Majesty  affords  them,  if  &ey  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marshal  Beresford's  sta^  for  which  he  is  responsible,  or  with 
the  operations  of  the  army,  or  with  any  of  the  points  which,  with  the  ori- 
ginal arrangements  with  Marshal  Beresford,  were  referred  exclusively  to  his 
management  I  propose,  also,  to  report  to  his  Migesty's  government,  and 
refer  to  their  consideration,  what  steps  ou^ht  to  be  taken,  if  the  Portuguese 
government  refuse  or  delay  to  adopt  the  civil  and  politictd  arrangements  re- 
commended^ by  me,  and  corresponding  with  the  military  operations  which 
I  am  carrying  on.  The  preparatory  measures  for  the  destruction  of,  or 
wthtt-  rendering  useless  the  mills,  were  suggested  by  me  long  ago,  and 
Marshal  Beresford  did  not  write  to  government  upon  them  till  I  had  re- 
minded him  a  second  time  of  my  wishes  on  the  subiect,  I  now  b^  leave 
to  recommend  that  these  preparatory  measures  may  be  adopted  not  only  in 
the  country  between  the  Taeus  and  the  Mondego,  lying  north  of  Torres 
Vedras,  as  onginally  proposed,  but  that  they  shall  be  forthwith  adopted  in 
all  parts  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  magistrates  and  others  may  be  directed 
to  render  useless  the  mills,  upon  receiving  orders  to  do  so  from  the  military 
officera  I  have  already  adopted  this  measure  with  success  in  this  part  of  tbe 
eountry,  and  it  must  be  adopted  in  others  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
enemy  may  endeavor  to  penetrate;  and  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  penon 
I^K  vTJii  *^'  ?P^''  "*«  subject,  that  it  is  only  consistent  with  all  the 
^^IJ^^T^T  .'^^'''^  ^^'^  ^«  J*«t  '^«1^  '"ODtl*^  I  »»»▼«  recommended  to 
f  ancraTd  LuKr  ^^^  ""^^  ™^«  ^'^^""^^  »»<*  '^  P<«»^We  prevent,  the  ad- 
thirt^^i^^^^'^:''^  ""^  ^*^«  «»«™7'*  f^-^^ '«»  ^^^  couiitry.*^  But  it  appean 
have tl.o^:iS^aU:n?^^^^^  "^^^  '^^'^  all.wrongf^y 

Central  Junta  call  !.„♦  r  ^*^^^«fe*t  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
pi^wer  I  wSuld  hav^^^^  ^^"^  *  ?*^'^<^  ^^  «*«"ly  success.  If  I  had  had  the 
call:  ind  if  I  had   th^^I^^*^  ^^.%  Spanish  armies  from  attending  to  this 

p^wer  now  in  my  hi^'ds  *?  wiH  n"J.^  T ^.t*""  }^'l  •'^^  '  ^^*  '**^"?  *^* 
iaving  the  cause^yMT^iLfK  ^^  ^S^  ^***  """^y  *'*»*°«*  ^***«*»  rema&sof 
tionsSf  the  PoTtugJeSTiolLi^'  •";•"?'  attention  to  the  senseless  suggss- 
at  this  change  ofTnXl  iL  S^^**  ^  acknowledge  that  I  am  muchhnrt 
6       «oMact  in  the  government;  and,  as  I  murt  attribute  it  to 
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Ah*  ptnons  tmmOj  introdnoad  into  tii«  goT«rament»  it  dferda  ftdditioBtl 
rwaoB  vith  me  for  ditapproTusR  of  their  nomination,  and  I  shall  write 
upon  the  sntneet  to  the  Prince  Regent,  if  I  ihonld  hear  any  more  of  this 
condnetb  I  leaye  von  to  eommnnieate  the  whole  or  any  part  of  this  letter 
that  yon  may  thinlc  proper  to  the  Regeney. 

(Sigrned)  "  Wslunotoh." 

SaonoN  lY. 

"Eio  Mayor,  October  6,  1810. 
"  ■  You  will  do  me  the  favor  to  inform  the  Regency,  and  aboTe  all 

the  Principal  Sonia,  that  his  Migesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  haying  ia- 
tmsted  roe  with  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  likewise  with  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  military  operations,  I  will  not  suffer  them,  or  anybody  else,  to 
interfere  with  them.  That  I  know  best  where  to  station  my  troops,  and 
vbere  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy,  and  I  shall  not  alter  a  system 
formed  upon  mature  consideration,  upon  any  suggestion  of  theirs.  I  am 
responsible  for  what  I  do,  and  they  are  not;  anal  recommend  to  them  to 
look  to  the  measures  for  which  they  are  responsible,  which  I  long  ago  re- 
commended to  them,  viz.,  to  proTide  for  the  tranquillity  of  Lisbon,  and  for 
the  food  of  the  army  and  of  the  people,  while  the  troops  will  be  engaged 
"with  the  enemy.  As  for  Principal  Sousa,  I  beg  you  to  tell  him,  from  me, 
that  I  have  had  no  satisfaction  m  transacting  the  business  of  this  country 
aince  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  government;  that,  being  embarked  in  a 
course  of  military  operations,  of  which  I  hope  to  see  the  successful  termina- 
tion, I  shall  continue  to  carry  them  on  to  the  end,  but  that  no  power  on 
earth  shall  induce  me  to  remain  in  the  Peninsula  for  one  moment  after  I 
ahall  have  obtained  his  Majesty's  leave  to  resign  my  charge,  if  Principal 
Souza  is  to  remain  either  a  member  of  the  government  or  to  continue  at  Lis- 
bon. Either  he  must  quit  the  country  or  I  will ;  and,  if  I  should  be  obliged 
to  go,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  world,  or  Portugal  at  least,  and  the  Prince 
Begent  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  my  reasons.  From  the  letter  of  the 
8d,  which  I  have  received  from  Monsieur  Fonas,  I  had  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment was  satisfied  with  what  I  had  done,  and  intended  to  do,  and  that,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  render  all  further  defence  fruitless,  by  disturbing  the  minds 
of  the  populace  at  Lisbon,  they  would  have  done  their  duty  by  adopting  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  town ;  but  I  suppose  that,  like  other  weak 
individuals,  they  add  auplicity  to  their  weakness,  and  that  their  ezpresaiona 
of  approbation,  and  even  gratitude,  were  intended  to  convey  censure. 

**  Wellimqton. 

'*  P.  S. — ^All  I  ask  from  the  Portuguese  Regeney  is  tranquillity  in  the  town 
of  Lisbon,  and  provisions  for  their  own  troops  while  they  will  be  employed 
in  this  part  of  tne  country.  I  have  but  little  doubt  of  success ;  but  as  I  have 
fought  a  sufficient  number  of  battles  to  know  that  the  result  of  any  one  is 
not  certain,  even  with  the  best  arrangements,  I  am  anxious  that  the  govem- 
ment  ^onld  adopt  preparatory  arrangements,  and  take  out  of  the  enemy's 
way  those  persons  and  their  nunilies  who  would  suffer  if  they  were  to  fall 
into  their  hands." 

Sbotion  V. 

"  Pero  Ntgro,  October  28, 1810. 

The  eattle,  and  other  articles  of  supply,  which  the  government  have 
been  informed  haye  been  removed  from  the  island  of  Licirias,  are  still  on 
the  ishnd,  and  most  probably  the  Secretary  ci  Stat^  Don  M.  Foijas,  who 
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whether  the  goTemment  proper  to  Uke  eny  and  ^»»**«^^^itJ 
megUtrste.  who  have  dieobeyed  their  ord«.  eod  haye  ^r«^7*«*^^ 
i^  report..    The  offieen  end  eoldieie  of  the  militij.  ab^ot  from  tbeir 
corpe,  are  Uable  to  penalties  and  piiniahm4»to.  eome  of  a  ei^  .**"|S!^ 
milSary  nature ;  fiietT they  are  Hable  to  a  forfeitoe  of  iiU  <^^P^"J 
property,  upon  information  that  they  are  abeen t  from  their  «>n^^'^^ 
feayV;  ieeoSdlj,  they  are  liable  to  be  tranaferred  to  eer^e  as  -oldi^a  m  {he 
regimenU  of  the  Une,  upon  the  same  information  ;  and  Iw^Jy;  ««y,  ■"  "^ 
bS  to  the  penalties  of  desertion  inflicted  by  the  mihUry  tnbnnala.     The 
two  first  are  penalties  which  depend  upon  the  civfl  magistrate,  and  I  dwoW 
be  TeiT  glad  to  have  heard  of  one  instance  in  which  the  magirtratoe  M 
Lisbon;  or  in  which  the  government  had  called  upon  the  magiatrates  at 
Lisbon  to  carry  into  execution  the  law  in  either  of  these  rnpeeta.     i  <m- 
treat  them  to  call  for  the  names  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  absent  witboot 
leave  from  any  one  of  the  Lisbon  regimenta  of  miUtia,  to  di^ce  any  one 
or  more  of  the  principal  officers,  in  a  public  manner,  for  their  shameim 
desertion  of  their  poeU  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  setae  and  dwpoee  or 
the  whole  property  of  the  militia  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  to  send 
these  men  to  serve  with  any  of  the  regimento  of  the  line.     I  «nt^t  th«n 
to  adopt  these  measures  without  favor  or  distinction  of  any  individuals  in 
respect  to  any  one  regiment,  and  to  execute  the  laws  bond  /We  ;ipon  tbe 
subject ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  of  their  good  intonUons,  and  shaU  believe 
that  they  are  sincerely  desirous  of  saving  the  country ;  but  if  we  are  to  go 
on  as  we  have  hitherto,  if  Great  Britoin  is  to  give  large  subsidies  and  to 
expend  large  sums  in  support  of  a  cause  in  which  those  most  interested  sit 
by  and  take  no  part,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  government,  with  laws 
and  powers  to  force  the  people  to  exertion  in  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  the  country  is  placed,  are  aware  of  the  evil  but  neglect  their  duty 
and  omit  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  I  must  believe  their  professions  to  be 
false,  that  they  look  to  a  little  dirty  popularity  instead  of  to  save  Ui«r 
country ;  that  they  are  unfaithful  servants  to  their  master,  and  persons  in 
whom  his  allies  can  place  no  confidence.     In  respect  to  the  military  law,  it 
may  be  depended  upon  that  it  will  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  the 
day  will  yet  come  on  which  those  military  persona  who  have  deserted  their 
duty  in  theee  critical  times  will  be  punished  as  they  deserve.    The  gov- 
ernors of  the  kingdom  forget  the  innumerable  remonstrances  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  them  on  the  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  courts  martial, 
which,  in  times  of  active  war,  render  them  and  their  sentences  entirely  nu- 
gatory.    As  an  additional  instonce  of  these  defects,  I  mention  that  officers 
of  the  Olivera  regiment  of  militia,  who  behaved  ill  in  the  action  with  the 
enemy  at  Villa  Novo  de  Foeboa,  in  the  beginning  of  August  last,  and  a 
court  martial  was  immediately  assembled  for  this  trial,  are  still,  in  the  end 
of  October,  under  trial,  and  the  trial  wUl,  probably,  not  be  concluded  till 
Christmas.      In  like  manner,  the  milit^u-y  trial  of  those   deserters  of  the 
militia,  after  assembling  officers  and  soldiers  at  srreat  inconvenience  for  the 
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SaonoK  VI. 

*•  October2%,  1810. 
"  — —  In  answer  to  Lord  Welledey's  queries  respecting  the  Portn- 

Siese  Regency,  my  opinion  is  that  the  Regency  ought  to  be  appointed  by 
e  Prince  Regent,  but  during  his  pleasure;  they  ought  to  have  full  power 
to  act  in  every  possible  ease,  to  make  api>ointments  to  offices,  to  <&miss 
from  office,  to  make  and  alter  laws,  in  short  eyery  power  which  the  Prince 
himself  could  possess  if  he  were  on  the  spot  They  ought  to  report,  in  de- 
tail, their  proceedings  ,on  every  subject,  and  their  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  every  measura  The  Prince  ought  to  decline  to  receive  any  application 
from  any  of  his  officers  or  subjects  in  Portugal  not  transmitted  through  the 
regular  channels  of  the  government  here,  and  ought  to  adopt  no  measure 
respecting  Portugal  not  recommended  by  the  Regency.  The  smaller  the 
number  of  persons  composing  the  Regency  the  better ;  but  my  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  any  of  the  persons  now  composing  it  ex* 
cepting  Principal  Souza,  with  whom  I  neither  can  nor  will  have  any  official 
intercourse.  The  Patriarch  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessary  evil  Me  has  ac- 
quired a  kind  of  popularity  and  conndence  through  the  countnr  which 
would  increase  if  he  was  removed  from  office,  and  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to 
do  much  mischief  if  he  was  not  employed.  If  we  should  succeed  in  remov- 
ing the  Principal  f  which  must  be  done),  I  think  the  Patriarch  will  take 
warning,  and  will  behave  better  in  future.  In  respect  to  military  opera- 
tions, there  can  be  no  interference  on  tlie  part  of  the  Regency  or  anyoody 
else.  If  there  is,  I  can  no  longer  be  responsible.  If  our  own  government 
choose  to  interfere  themselves,  or  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  interfere, 
they  have  only  to  give  me  their  orders  in  detail,  and  I  will  carry  them 
strictly  into  execution,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities ;  and  I  will  be  responsible 
for  nothing  but  the  execution  ;  but,  if  I  am  to  be  responsible,  I  must  have 
fall  discretion  and  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Regency  or  anybody 
«lse.  I  should  like  to  see  Principal  Souza's  detailed  instructions  for  his 
*  emhu$cadoi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagua  If  Principal  Souza  does  not  go 
to  England,  or  somewhere  out  of  Portugal,  the  country  will  be  lost  The 
time  we  lose  in  discussing  matters  which  ought  to  be  executed  immediately, 
and  in  the  wrong  direction  given  to  the  deliberation  of  the  government,  is 
inconceivable.  The  gentlemen  destined  for  the  Alemtejo  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  province  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  but,  instead  of  that,  three  valu- 
able days  of  fine  weather  will  have  been  lost,  because  the  government  do 
not  choose  to  take  part  in  our  arrangements,  which,  however  undeniably 
beneficial,  will  not  be  much  liked  by  those  whom  it  will  affect ;  althoush  it 
is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  these  persons  must  and  will  be  ruined,  by 
leaving  behind  them  all  their  valuable  property,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  everything  which  can  enable  the  enemy  to  remain  in 
the  country.  In  answer  to  M.  de  Foijas'  note  of  the  22d,  inclosed  in  yours 
(without  date),  I  have  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  carriages  employed  by  the 
British  army  excepting  by  the  Commissary-General,  and  none  are  detained 
that  I  know  ot  I  wish  that  the  Portuguese  government,  or  its  officers, 
would  state  the  names  of  those  who  have  detained  carriages,  contrary  to 
my  repeated  orders ;  or  the  regiment,  or  where  tliey  are  stationed ;  but  this 
tliey  will  never  do.  All  that  we  do  with  the  carriages  is  to  send  back  sick 
in  them,  when  there  are  any.  It  will  not  answer  to  make  an  engagement 
that  the  wheel-carriages  from  Lisbon  shall  not  come  farther  than  Buoellas, 
Montachique,  Ac;  many  articles  required  by  the  army  cannot  be  carried  by 
mules,  and  the  carriages  must  come  on  with  them  here.  In  many  eases  the 
Portuguese  troops  in  particular  are  ill  provided  with  mules,  therefore  this 
TOL.  IL  2a 
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mutt  be  l«ft  to  the  Coiiiiiii8Mry-G«n«nl  of  the  army,  under  a  reoommenda- 
tion  to  him,  if  poetible.  not  to  send  the  Lisbon  \r heel-carriages  beyond  the 
places  above  mentioned.  I  wish,  in  every  case,  that  a  regalation  made 
•hould  be  obeerred,  and  the  maken  of  regnlations  should  take  care  alvaya 
to  frame  them  as  that  they  can  be  observed,  which  is  the  reason  of  my  en- 
tering  so  |>artieiilarly  into  this  point  WxLLnvQiOM.*' 

Saonosr  VU. 

"  Fero  2/€ffro,  October  SI,  1810. 
1  am  glad  that  the  gentlemen  feel  my  letters,  and  I  hope  that 


they  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  take  some  decided  steps  aa 
well  regarding  the  provisions  in  the  Alemtejo  as  the  desertion  of  the  militia. 
The  cfuenanfa  artillery  now  begin  to  desert  from  the  works,  although  they 
are  fed  by  ns  with  English  rations  and  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner  aa 
our  own  troops.  Your  note,  No.  —  of  29th,  is  strictly  true  in  all  its  parts ; 
the  French  could  not  have  stayed  here  a  week  if  all  the  provisions  had  been 
removed,  and  the  length  of  time  they  can  now  stay  depends  upon  the 
quantity  remaining  of  what  they  have  found  in  places  from  which  there 
exuted  means  of  removing  everything,  if  the  quantity  had  been  ten  times 
greater.  They  are  stoppd  effectually ;  in  front  all  the  roada  are  occupied, 
and  they  can  get  nothing  from  their  rear ;  but  all  the  military  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  are  useless,  if  they  can  find  subsistence  on  the 
ground  which  they  occupy.  For  what  I  know  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  able  to  maintain  their  position  till  the  whole  French  army  is  brought  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  heart-breaking  to  contemplate  the  chance  of  uilure 
from  sach  obstinscy  and  folly  I  Wkllinotom." 

Sbction  VIIL 

•*'  Pero  Negro,  Koieember  1,  1810. 

**  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  government  can  prodnee  volumes  of  papers 
to  prove  that  they  gave  orders  upon  the  several  sabjeets  to  which  the  in- 
elosnres  relate,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  they  would  sUte  whether 
any  magistrate  or  other  peraon  has  been  punished  for  not  obeying  those 
ordersL  The  &ct  is,  that  the  government,  after  the  appointment  of  Princi- 
pal Soun  to  be  a  member  of  the  Regency,  conceived  that  the  war  could  be 
maintained  upon  the  frontier,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  myself  and  of 
every  military  officer  in  the  country,  and,  instead  of  giving  positive  orders 
preparatory  to  the  event  which  was  most  likely  to  occur,  vi&,  that  the 
allied  army  would  retire,  they  spent  much  valuable  time  in  diseussing  with 
me  the  expediency  of  a  measure  which  was  quite  impraeticable,  and 
omitted  to  give  the  orders  which  were  necessary  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
country  between  the  Tsgus  and  the  Mond^o  by  the  inhabiUnta  Then, 
when  convinoed  that  the  army  would  retire,  they  first  imposed  that  duty 
on  me,  although  they  must  have  known  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
names,  the  nature  of  the  offices,  the  places  of  abode  of  the  different  magia^ 
trates  who  were  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  measure,  and,  mow 
over,  1  have  put  one  genUeman  in  my  family  to  give  me  any  assistance  in 
writing  the  Portuguese  langusge,  and  they  afterwardi*  issued  the  ordeis 
themselves,  still  making  them  referable  to  me,  without  my  knowledge  or 
iT^^^LTu^  '^^  knowiuy  that  1  had  no  means  whatever  of  eommuniest. 
Ing  withthecountry,  and  they  issued  them  at  the  very  period  when  the 

?'***"'**°5'"g  ^~™  Almeida.     If  I  had  not  been  able  to  stop  the 
•^e  must  have  been  m  his  present  situation  long  before  the 
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ovder  tonld  hare  rsMhed  those  to  wliom  it  wm  addressed.  AU  this  con- 
duet  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  a  desire  to  avoid  to  adopt  a 
measai:e  which,  however  beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  was 
likely  to  disturb  the  habits  of  indolence  and  ease  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
tiirow  the  odium  of  the  measure  upon  me  and  upon  the  British  goyernment 
I  avowed  in  my  proclamation,  that  I  was  the  author  of  that  measure,  and 
the  government  might  have  sheltered  themselves  under  that  authority,  but 
the  principle  of  the  government  has  lately  been  to  seek  for  popularity,  and 
they  will  not  aid  in  any  measure,  however  beneficial  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  country,  which  may  be  unpopular  with  the  mob  of  Lisbon.  I  can- 
not agree  in  the  justice  of  the  expression  of  astonishment  by  the  Secretary  • 
of  State  that  the  measure  shoula  hare  been  executed  in  this  part  of  the 
country  at  alL  The  same  measure  was  carried  into  complete  execution  in 
upper  beira,  notwithstanding  that  the  army  was  in  that  province,  and  the 
means  of  transport  were  required  for  its  service ;  not  a  soul  remained,  and, 
excepting  at  Coimbra,  to  which  town  my  personal  authority  and  influence 
did  not  reach,  not  an  article  of  any  description  was  left  behind ;  and  all  the 
mills  upon  the  Coa  and  Mondego  and  their  dependent  streams  were  ren- 
dered  useless.  But  there  were  no  discussions  there  upon  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  the  war  upon  the  frontier.  The  orders  were  given,  and  they 
were  obeyM  in  time,  and  the  enemy  suffered  accordingly.  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  having  a  place  of  security 
to  retire  to,  notwithstanding  the  advantoge  of  water-carriage,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Tagus  was  fordable  in  many  places  at  the  period  when 
the  inhabitants  should  have  passed  their  property  to  the  left  of  the  river, 
and  fortunately  filled  at  the  moment  the  enemy  approached  its  banks,  the 
inhabitants  have  fled  from  their  habitations  as  they  would  have  done  under 
any  circumstances,  without  waiting  orders  from  me  or  from  the  government ; 
but  they  have  left  behind  them  everything  that  could  be  useful  to  the  enemy 
and  could  subsist  their  army,  and  ail  the  mills  untouched;  aooordin^ly, 
the  enemy  still  remain  in  our  front,  notwithstanding  that  their  communica- 
tion is  CQt  off  with  Spain  and  with  every  other  military  body  ;  and  if  ^e 
provisions  which  they  have  found  will  last,  of  which  1  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, they  may  remain  till  they  will  be  joined  by  the  whole  French  army 
in  Spain.  I  believe  that  in  Santarem  and  Villa  Franca  alone,  both  towns 
upon  the  Tagus,  and  both  having  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  the 
enemy  found  subsistence  for  their  army  for  a  considerable -length  oi  time. 
Thus  will  appear  the  difference  of  a  measure  adopted  in  time,  and  the  delay 
of  it  till  the  last  moment;  and  I  only  wish  that  the  country  and  the  allies 
may  not  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  the  ill-fated  propensity  of  the 
existing  Portuguese  R^ency  to  seek  popularity.  In  the  same  manner  the 
other  measure  since  recommended,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alemtejo  to  places  of  security,  has  been  delayed  by  every 
means  in  the  power  of  the  government,  and  has  been  adopted  at  last  against 
their  inclination :  as  tt8ual,-they  commenced  a  discussion  with  me  upon  the 
expediency  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  Tagus;  they  then 
sent  their  civil  officer  to  me  to  receive  instructions,  and  afterwards  they 

conveyed  to  him  an  instruction  of  the ,  to  which  I  propose  to 

draw  the  attention  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  of  his 
Majesty's  goveniment  His  Royal  Highness  and  his  Majesty's  j^veru- 
ment  will  then  see  in  what  manner  the  existing  Regency  are  disposed 
to  co-operate  with  me.,  The  additional  order  of  the  80th  of  October, 
marked  6  in  the  inolosnres  from  M.  Foijas,  show  the  sense  which  tibe 
Regency  themselves  entertained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  original  in- 
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ftniotioDt  to  Um  DiMmlNwgftdor  JmidIo  ?•«  ie  MatoL   I  may  liaT«  wm- 

Ukea  the  Byitom  of  defence  to  be  adopted  for  thii  oonntry,  and  Principal 
Soma  and  other  memberB  of  the  Regency  may  be  better  jadges  of  the 
eapaeity  of  the  troops  and  of  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  than  I  am. 
In  this  case  they  shonld  desire  his  Majesty  and  the  Prince  B^ent  to  ramove 
me  from  the  command  of  the  army.     But  they  cannot  donbt  my  seal  for 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  they  know  that  not  a  moment  <^ 
my  time,  nor  a  faculty  of  my  mind,  that  is  not  devoted  to  promote  it ;  and 
the  records  of  this  government  will  show  what  I  have  done  for  them  and 
their  country'.     If,  therefore,  they  do  not  manifest  their  dissatislaetion  and 
want  of  confidence  in  the  measures  which  I  adopt  b}r  desiring  that  I  shonld 
be  removed,  they  are  bound,  as  honest  men  and  faithful  servanta  to  their 
Prince,  to  co-operate  with  me  by  all  means  in  their  power,  and  thoa  should 
neither  thwart  them  by  opposition,  nor  render  them  nugatory  by  useless 
delays  and  discussions.     Till  lately  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receivii^ 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  government;  and  I  regret  that  his 
Royal  Uiffhness  the  Prinee  Regent  should  have  been  induced  to  make  a 
ehange  wnioh  has  operated  so  materially  to  the  detriment  of  his  people  and 
the  allies.     In  respect  to  the  operations  on  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  the  ordenao^a  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  sending  over  any  of  their  plundering  parties ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  any  measure  of  greater  solidity,  from  my  knowledge,  that,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  should  render  it  expedient,  on  any  account,  to  withdraw  the 
trooDs,  which  I  should  have  sent  to  the  left  of  the  Tagus,  the  ordenan^a 
would  disperse.    The  truth  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
of  tlie  government,  every  Portuguese,  into  whose  hands  a  firelock  is  placed, 
does  not  become  a  soldier  capable  of  meeting  the  enemy.   Experience,  which 
the  members  of  the  government  have  not  had,  has  taught  me  this  truth, 
and  in  what  manner  to  make  use  of  the  different  descriptions  of  troops  in 
this  country ;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  government  would  leave, 
exclusively,  to  Marshal  Beresford  and  me,  the  adoption  of  all  military  ar- 
raogements.     The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Setnval  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
cause  of  the  inconvenience  now  felt  on  the  left  of  the  Taf  us.     He  brought 
forward  his  garrison  to  the  fiver  against  orders,  and  did  not  reflect,  and 
jpossibly  was  not  aware  as  I  am,  that  if  they  had  been  attacked  in  that 
situation,  as  they  probably  would  have  been,  they  would  have  dispersed; 
and  thus  Setuval,  as  well  ad  the  regiment  which  was  t6  have  been  its  gar- 
nson,  would  have  been  lost     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  that  misfortune,  and  to  order  the  troops  to  retire  to  Setuval,  and 
?**  J^«»^»n9»  as  usual  dispersed,  and  the  government  will  lose  their  five 
nuod^  stand  of  new  arms,  and,  if  the  enemy  can  cross  the  Tagus  in  time, 
weir  ».poundert.     These  are  the  consequences  of  persons  interfering  in  mili- 
Soon.'^K^  i?***  ^^**  ^*^®  ^  knowledge  of  them,  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
to  t^in^f**    ^^  ^  ®*"7  '^«™  <>°-    I  »™  ^O"^  ^^^^^  the  necessity,  much 
•«^  ineonvenieiice  of  the  army,  of  sending  a  detachment  to  the  left  of  the 

3S0TIOV  IX. 
"AUmvn      ^^'  " I>eeeinher  6,  ISIO. 

Piwt,— ThitW^"*^  ^*^'  ^^'^  founded  on  the  foUowing  principles: 
with  the  Jle  ^^!EP^'"i?*"*  of  Marshal-General  of  the  Porta^ese  imy 
the  oomn^\F?ZZ^  l^^^  ▼^•t^d  in  the  late  Due  de  U  F<^ns,  I  holU 
S«sondly,_ThaVllT^^  independent  of  the  Jocal  government  of  Portugal 
-lOal;  by  the  arrangements  m^de  by  the  ^ovemora  of  the  WLg. 
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dom  with  Uka  King**  goTernmeot,  wlien  Sir  WiUiftm  B«rMford  vas  Mk«cl 
for  by  the  fonner  to  command  tha  Portogaese  armv,  it  was  settled  that  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  should  direct  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  combined  force.  Thirdly, — ^That,  supposing  that  my  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal-General  did  not  give  me  the  independent  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  Portuguese  army,  or  that,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army,  I  did  not  possess  the  power  of  direotinff  the  operation  of  the 
whole  under  the  arrangement  above  referred  to ;  it  follows  that  either  the 
operations  of  the  two  armies  must  haye  been  separated,  or  the  Portuguese 
goYemment  must  have  had  the  power  of  directing  the  operations  of  the  British 
army.  Fourthly, — It  ncTer  was  intended  that  both  armies  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  certain  loss,  which  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  dis- 
jointed operation;  and,  undoubtedly,  his  Mtgesty's  government  never  in- 
tended to  give  over  the  British  army  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to 
make  duclu  and  drakes  ol  The  government  of  the  kingdom  must,  in  their 
reply  to  my  letter,  either  deny  the  truth  of  these  principles,  or  they  must 
prove  that  my  charge  against  thero  is  without  foundation,  and  that  they  did 
not  delay  and  omit  to  adopt  various  measures,  recommended  by  me  and 
Marshal  !beresford,  calculated  to  aasiet  and  correspond  with  the  operations 
of  the  armies,  upon  the  proposition  and  under  the  ^fluenee  of  rrincipal 
Souza,  under  the  pretence  of  discussing  with  me  the  propriety  of  my  mili- 
tary arrangements.  Wslungton." 

Skction  X 

"  Cartaxo,  January  18,  1811. 
'*  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  draw  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  Poi^ 
tnguese  government,  upon  the  earliest  occasion,  to  the  sentiments  which 
have  dropped  from  the  Patriarch,  in  ■  recent  discussions  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Regency.  It  appears  that  his  Eminence  has  expatiated  on  the  inutility 
of  laying  fresh  burtnens  en  the  people,  "  whieh  were  evidently  for  no^other 
purpose  than  to  nourish  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.''  It  must  bo 
recollected  that  these  discussions  are  not  those  of  a  popular  assembly,  they 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  those  of  a  ministerial  council,  but  they  are  those  of 
persons  whom  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  called  to  govern 
nis  kingdom  in  the  existing  crisis  of  affairs.  I  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  his  Emmence  the  Patriarch  as  one  of  those  in  Portugal 
who  are  of  opinion  that  all  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  provided  the  kingdom 
could  preserve  its  independence;  and  I  think  it  most  important  that  the 
British  government,  and  the  government  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the 
world,  should  be  undeceived,  if  we  have  been  mistaken  hitherto.  His 
Eminence  objects  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  have  for  their  immediate 
object  to  procure  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  armies, 
because  a  war  may  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  but  I  am  apprehensive 
the  Patriarch  forgets  the  manner  in  which  the  common  enemy  nrst  entered 
this  kingdom,  in  the  year  1807,  that  in  which  they  were  expelled  from  it, 
having  had  complete  possession  of  it  in  1808,  and  that  they  were  again  in 
possession  of  the  city  of  Oporto,  and  of  the  two  most  valuable  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  in  1809,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  expelled  from  those 
provinces.  He  forgets  that  it  was  stated  to  him  in  the  month  of  February, 
1810,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Olhao,  of  Don  M.  Foijas,  and  of  Don 
Joa  Antonio  Saltar  de  Mendoza,  and  Marshal  Sir  W.  C.  Beresford,  that  it 
was  probable  the  enemy  would  invade  this  kingdom  with  such  an  army  at 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  concentrate  all  our  forces  to  oppose  him  with 
any  chance  of  success,  and  that  tliis  concentration  could  be  made  with  safety 
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in  tlM  nMghboiitood  of  the  «apit«l  only,  sad  that  the  ^eDeral  plui  of  the 
oamnaigQ  was  commnnioated  to  him  vhich  went  to  bnng  the  enemy  into 
the  neart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  he  expreesed  before  all  theee  persons 
his  high  approbation  of  it  If  he  recollected  these  circumstances  he  would 
observe  that  nothing  had  oeenrred  in  this  campaign  that  had  not  been  fore- 
seen and  provided  for  by  measures  of  which  he  had  expressed  his  appro- 
iMktion,  of  whose  consequences  he  now  disapprores.  The  Portuguese  nation 
are  involyed  in  a  war  not  of  aggression,  or  even  d^enee  on  their  part^  not 
of  alliance,  not  in  coneeqnence  of  their  adherence  to  any  political  system, 
for  they  abandoned  all  luliances  and  all  political  systems  m  order  to  pro- 
pitiate  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Portugal  made  war  purely  and 
simply  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  whoee  government  was  es- 
tablisried  in  Portugal,  ana  to  save  their  lives  and  properties ;  they  chose 
this  lot  for  themselves,  principally  at  the  instigation  of  his  Eminence  the 
Patriarch,  and  they  called  upon  his  Majesty,  the  ancient  ally  of  Portugal, 
whose  alUanoe  had  been  reliitquished  at  the  requisition  of  the  common 
enemy,  to  aid  them  in  the  glorious  effort  which  they  wished  to  make,  and 
to  restore  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  to  secure  the  livi«  and 
properties  of  its  inhabitants.  I  will  not  state  the  manner  in  which  his 
Majesty  has  answered  the  call,  or  enumerate  the  services  rendered  to  this 
nation  by  his  army;  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest,  nothing  can 
make  me  believe  that  the  Portuguese  nation  will  ever  forget  them ;  but 
when  a  nation  has  adopted  the  line  of  resistance  to  the  tyrant  under  the 
circumstances  under  wnich  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Portuguese 
nation  in  1808,  and  has  been  persevered  in,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  they 
intended  to  suffer  none  of  the  miseries  of  war,  or  that  their  government  act 
ineoDsistently  with  their  sentiments  when  they  expatiate  on  the  '  inutility 
of  laying  fresh  burthens  on  the  people,  which  were  evidently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  nooririi  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. '  The  Patriarch 
in  particular  forgets  his  old  principles,  his  own  actions  which  have  prin- 
oipaUy  involved  bis  country  in  the  contest,  when  he  talks  of  discontinubff 
it,  because  it  has  again,  for  the  third  time,  been  brought  into  '  the  heart  of 
the  king|dom.'  AlUiongh  the  Patriarch,  particularly,  and  the  majority  of 
the  existing  government  approved  of  the  plan  which  I  explained  to  them  in 
February,  1810,  according  to  which  it  was  probable  that  this  kingdom 
would  be  made  the  seat  of  war,  which  has  since  occurred,  I  admit  that  his 
Eminence,  or  any  of  those  members  may  fairly  disapprove  of  the  caropaien 
and  of  the  continuance  of  the  enemy  in  Portugal  1  nave  pointed  out  to  the 
Portuguese  government,  in  more  than  one  despatch,  the  difficulties  and  risks 
which  attended  any  attack  upon  the  enemy's  position  in  this  country,  and 
the  probable  success  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  our  allies  of  our  perse- 
verance in  the  plan  which  I  bad  adopted,  and  had  hitherto  followed  so  far 
successfully,  as  that  the  allies  have  literally  sustained  no  loss  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  this  army  is,  at  this  moment,  more  complete  than  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  April  last  The  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the 
country  alone  have  su&red  and  are  continuing  to  suffer.  But  without  en- 
tering into  discussions  which  I  wish  to  avoid  on  this  occasion,  I  repeat,  that 
if  my  counsels  had  been  followed  these  sufferings  would  at  least  have  been 
alleviated,  and  I  observe  that  it  is  the  firat  time  I  have  heard  that  the 
sufferings  of  a  part,  and  but  a  small  part  of  any  nation  have  been  deemed  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  adopt  a  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  de- 
liverance of  the  whole.  The  Patriarch  may,  however,  disapprove  of  the 
system  I  have  followed,  and  I  conceive  that  he  is  fully  justified  in  desiring 
bis  M^esty  and  the  Prince  Regent  to  remove  me  from  the  command  of  these 
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armica.  This  would  be  a  meainK  eooBntont  vith  his  former  oondact  in  this 
eootest,  under  the  cirenmstaDees  of  m^  having  unfortnnately  &11en  in  hts 
opinion,  but  this  measure  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  refusal  to  eoncnr  in 
laying  those  burthens  upon  the  people  which  are  necessary  to  carry  on  and 
to  secure  the  object  of  the  war.  It  must  be  obvious  to  his  Eminence,  and  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  real  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal, 
unless  a  great  effort  is  made  to  render  the  resources  more  adequate  to  the 
neeeasary  expenditure,  all  plans  and  systems  of  operation  will  be  alike,  for 
the  Portuguese  army  will  be  able  to  carry  on  none.  At  this  moment, 
although  all  the  corps  are  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  maga- 
zines, with  means  of  transport,  easy,  by  the  Tagus,  the  Portuguese  troops  are 
frequently  in  want  of  provisions  because  there  is  no  money  to  pay  tne  ex- 
pense of  transport,  and  all  the  departments  of  the  Portuguese  army,  inclnd- 
ing  the  hospitals,  are  equally  destitute  of  funds  to  enable  them  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenditure,  and  to  perform  their  duty.  The  deficiencies  and 
difficulties  have  existed  ever  since  i  have  known  the  Portuguese  arm^,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  must  have  been  disbanded  more  than  once,  if  it  had 
not  been  assisted  by  the  provisions,  stores  and  funds  of  the  British  army. 
It  may  likewise  occur  to  his  Eminence  that  in  proportion  as  the  operationi 
of  the  armies  would  be  more  extended,  the  expense  would  increase,  and  the 
necessity  for  providing  adequate  funds  to  support  it  would  become  more 
urgent,  unless,  indeed,  the  course  of  their  operations  should  annihilate  at  one 
blow  both  army  and  expenditure.  The  oDJection  then  to  adopt  measures 
to  improve  the  resources  of  the  government,  go  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  war  should  be  carried  on  or  not  in  anv  manner.  By  desiring  his 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  to  remove  me  irom  the  command  of  their 
Armies,  his  Eminence  would  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  a  person  deemed  inca- 
pable or  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  situation.  By  objecting  to 
improve  the  resources  of  the  country  he  betrays  an  alteration  of  opinion 
respecting  the- contest,  and  a  desire  to  forfeit  its  advantages,  and  to  give  up 
the  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  the  lives  and  proper^ 
ties  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  In  my  opinion  the  Patriarch  is  in  such  a 
situation  in  this  country  that  he  ought  to  be  called  upon,  on  the  part  of  his 
Miyesty,  to  state  distinctly  what  he  meant  by  refusing  to  concur  in  the 
measures  which  were  necessary  to  insure  the  funds  to  enable  this  country 
to  carry  on  the  war ;  at  all  events,  I  request  that  this  letter  may  be  com* 
municated  to  him  in  the  Regency,  and  tnat  a  copy  of  it  may  be  forwarded 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  order  that  his  Royal  Highness 
may  see  tbat.I  have  given  his  Eminence  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
motives  either  by  stating  his  personal  objections  to  me,  or  the  alteration  of 
his  opinions,  his  sentiments^  and  his  wishes,  in  respect  to  the  independence 
of  his  country.  WBtuKoros." 


No.  XX. 

EXTRACrr  FROM  A  REPORT  MADE   BY  THE  DUKE  OP  DALMA- 
TIA  TO  THE  PRINCE  OP  WAGRAM  AND  OP  NEUFCHATEL. 

Sbotiom  I. 

"  SevilU,  Aygutt  Aih,  1810. 
"Pau  une  d^ision  de  Tempereur  du  mois  de  Fevrier  dernier  S.  M.  deter- 
mine qu*A  compter  du  !•'  Janvier  toutes  les  d6penses  d'administration  g6n6- 
ndadu  g^nie  et  de  PartiUerie  seraient  au  eompte  du  gouvemement  Es- 
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|Mgn^ ;  auniMi  qiM  j'«n  ftis  inttniit  J«  •ollieitfti  &  M.  G.  d*Mugncr  A  eH 
«fl!et  una  aonim* ;  niaiB  je  ne  pas  obUnir  que  2,000»000  d«  r^anx  (58S.0001} 
at  «Doora  la  roi  antandait  il  qua  lea  payamana  oe  remontaHHont  qu'an  moiB 
da  Favriar ;  oatta  aomma  6tait  da  baaneoap  inanffiaaDta.  Ja  o^ai  ceaa6  d*ea 
laira  la  rapreaantation,  ainai  qua  Mcmar.  riotandant  G^n^ral ;  noa  demaodci 
D'ont  paa  M  aacnaiUiea,  at  poor  oouvrir  AUtant  qua  poanbla  la  difffereaee 
j'ai  dd  avoir  racoon  aoz  racattea  aztraordinairas  nitaa  sana  la  partieipatioa 
daa  DUDiatraa  EspagDola.  J'aapdra  qva  ca  moyeii  rdaaatra,  d^j4  m^ine  il  a 
produit  qaalqnet  sommaa.  L  6tat  qua  ja  mata  ci  joint  fait  eonna!tre  lea 
reaoaTramana  qui  ont  6t6  op^rte  anr  las  fonda  da  6S8,O0Oil  do  ar^tt  roea- 
•aal  A  r^poqna  dn  !•'  AoOt  laaqaab  formant  la  aomma  da  S,781,OOOC  naii 
iod^pendamment  il  y  a  eu  das  raaattca  extraordinairea  pour  an  moiai 
A00,000£  qui  ont  re^  la  m^ma  daatinatioii  (las  d^penaea  a'adminiatration 
ff6n6rala)  antdriauramant  A  eatta  6poqua.  J'avais  ftut  mattre  k  la  diapoaitioa 
da  MoDar.  rintendaot  G^n^ral,  dea  Talaun  pour  plas  d*un  million  qtii  devait 
sarvir  i  payar  una  partia  da  Parm6e.  Mr.  Platan dant  6^n6ral  jastifia  d« 
ramploi  da  tootaa  caa  sommaa  dana  aaa  aomptca  g^n^raiiz.  Lea  miniatrea  da 
&  l£  GL  n'admattent  paa  las  comptea  qua  je  pi^Mnta  ;  d'abord  ila  ne  Teul- 
ant  paa  allouar  la  aomma  da  600,0001  qai  a  6t6  report^a  A  rarticle  dea  d^ 


pansaa  d*adminiatration  g^n^rala,  s'appuyant  sor  ce  aujet  sur  la  d^dsioa 
du  roi  qui  na  fait  ramontar  oea  d^panses  qua  josqu*au  mois  da  FeTrier, 
quoiqua  Vamparanr  ait  azprassamant  entandu  qua  la  mois  de  Janvier  devait 


auasi  y  ^tra  compris  ;  ils  na  veulant  paa  non  plus  reconnaltra  lea  reeatt«a 
aztraordinairaa,  oiH  ils  pratendant  an  pr6aomptar  le  produit  aur  la  credit 
mansuel  da  688,000£  ;  il  n'aat  paa  dans  mon  pouvoir  d'admattre  leors  mo- 
tifs ;  la  d6oisiott  de  Tempareur  est  axprasse,  at  tant  qua  ia  serai  dans  la  sit- 
uation delicate  oik  ja  ma  troure,  mon  aevoir  m*obli^era  de  pourvoir  aux  be- 
aoins  dn  service  par  tons  les  moyans  praticables.  Lea  racettes  qui  ont  eu 
lieu  en  Andalusia  out  sarvi  k  toutas  les  d^penses  de  Tartillerie,  du  g^nie,  dea 
^tat  majors  et  de  radmitaistration  g^n^rale  qui  sont  vraiment  immenaes»  at 
quoiqu'on  ait  absolnmant  rian  re^u  da  Franca  ni  de  JUadrid,  j*ai  en  m^me 
tempt  pu  faira  payer  trois  mois  de  solde  A  I'ann^ ;  c'eat  sans  doute  bien 
peu  quand  il  est  du  8  Jk  10  mois  d'ani^re  k  la  troupe  et  que  rinsuffiaanee  des 
mo^ens  oblige  i,  ausmanter  encore  cet  arri^re,  mais  ne  recevant  rien  jecrois 
^tt'il  m'^tait  impoasiole  da  mieuz  faira.  V.  A.  an  sera  elle-m^me  convaineue 
at  ella  vaut  8*arr6tar  un  moment  sur  Tapper^n  que  je  vais  lui  donner  des 
charges  que  TAndalusie  supporte.  On  consomme  tous  les  jour  pr^  da  100,000 
rations  da  vivraa  et  20,000  rations  da  fourraga;  il  v  a  2000  maladea  aux  hopi- 
taox.  La  forteresse  de  Jaen,  la  fort  de  Miuaga,  1  Alhambra  de  Oranade,  an 
dasaus  duqnel  on  a  construit  un  grand  camp  r6tranch6 ;  tous  les  cb&teaux  sor 
les  borda  de  la  mer  depuis  le  cap  deOata  jusqu'i  Fuengirola,  le  chftteau  d'Al- 
cala  la  R6al,  U  place  da  Ronda,  les  cbiteaux  d'Olbera  at  de  Moron,  la  chAteau 
de  Belalcazar,  le  cbAteau  de  Castillo  de  Loa  Guardias  et  plusieura  autres  postei 
sur  les  fronti^res  da  rfistremadura  qu'on  a  du  auasi  occuper.  On  a  poui^ 
vu  aux  d^penses  que  les  travaux  devant  Cadiz  et  la  construction  d'une  flot* 
tille  ocoasionnent  On  a  6tabli  A  Granada  une  poudri^re  et  una  fabriqoe 
d'armes,  laquelle  jusqu'A  present  a  peu  donn^,  mais  qui  par  la  suite  sera  U^ 
utile.  On  a  r^tabli  et  mis  dans  une  grande  activity  la  fonderie  et  raneusl 
de  Seville  oi^  joumellement  1500  ouvriers  sont  employes.  Nous  manquions 
de  poudre  et  de  projectiles  de  feu  et  d*affuta  J'ai  fait  r^Ublir  deux  mon- 
lins  jk  poudre  A  SeviUe  et  fait  exploiter  toutes  les  nitri^res  de  TAndaluaie.  A 
present  on  compte  aussi  A  Seville  des  projectiles  de  tous  les  calibres,  jusqu'- 
aux  bombes  de  12  pouoes;  tout  le  vieux  fer  a  ^t6  ramasa^;  on  a  eonatruit 
lea  affiiU  n^ceasaires  pour  rarmement  daa  battariea  devant  Gadix.     On  a 
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Cut  dei  MiiniUoiM  en  loiiHen  et  eff«to  d*habi]lem«nt  dont  U  troope  •  pro- 
fits. J'ai  fait  levar  dans  le  pays  2000  nralet  qni  ont  M  donnte  k  rartil- 
l«rie,  anz  ^uipagci  militairee  et  au  g6nie.  J'ai  fait  constraire  et  organiser 
un  ^nipaga  da  86  pidcas  de  montagnas,  dont  12  obusiers,  de  12  aui  soot 
port^  A  dos  de  nralets  et  vont  ^tre  rapartis  dans  tons  les  corps  d'arm6ab 
La  totality  da  cea  d^panset  ainai  qti'une  infinite  d'autres  dont  je  na  fais  pas 
r^ouroeration  eont  aa  compta  du  gonvtoement  Espagnol,  et  le  pays  las 
aupporta  indapendamment  du  cr6dit  mensoel  de  588f000t  at  des  racattes  az- 
traordinairas  que  je  fiais  op^rar  lorsqu'il  y  a  possibility  dont  I'application  a 
lieu  en  faveur  de  radministration  g6n6rale  de  Parm^e,  du  g6nie,  da  Tartil- 
Ifsrie^  des  6tats  majors,  des  frais  de  courses  et  des  d^pensee  secrettee.  Ces 
charges  sont  immenses,  et  jamais  la  pays  n*aurait  pu  les  supporter  si  nous 
ii*6tions  parvenus  A  mettre  da  I'ordra  et  la  plua  eranda  regularity  dans  lea 
d^peneea  et  consommations ;  mais  il  serait  difScfle  de  les  augmenter,  peutr 
4tTe  mtoe  y  aurait  il  du  danger  de  cbercher  k  la  faire ;  c'est  au  point  qua 
malgr^  que  nous  soyons  A  la  recolte  il  faut  d6j4  penser  i  faira  venir  du  bled 
dea  autres  provinces,  le  produit  de  TAndalusie  6tant  insuffisant  pour  la  con- 
aommation  de  ses  habitans  et  celle  de  Parm^e.  Cependant  &  M.  C.  et  sea 
ministres  qui  sont  parfaitement  instruita  de  cette  situation  ont  voulu  attirer 
A  Madrid  tea  revenues  de  TAndalusie:  je  dis  les  revenues,  oar  leurs  da- 
mandes  d^passaient  les  recettes ;  des  ordres  ont  m^me  6i6  ezp^di^s  en  con- 
sequence auz  eommissaires  royaux  des  Prefectures,  etje  me  suis  trouv^  dans 
Tobligation  de  m'opposer  ouvertement  k  I'effet  de  cette  mesure  dont  l'ex6- 
cution  eut  non  senlemeDt  compromis  tons  les  services  de  Varmee,  maia  occa- 
aionn6  peut-4tre  des  mouvemens  s^ditieux  ;  d'ailleura  il  y  avait  impossibi- 
lite  de  la  remp]ir,  k  ce  sujet  j'ai  Thonneur  de  mettre  sous  les  yeuz  de  V.  A. 
aztrait  d'une  lettre  que  j'eus  I'honneur  d'^crire  au  roi  le  18  /uillet  dernier, 
et  copie  de  celle  que  j^adressai  k  Monsieur  le  Marquis  d*Almenara,  ministra 
dea  finances,  le  80  du  m^me  mois  pour  r^pondre  k  una  des  siennes,  o\i!i  il  ma 
peignait  I'etat  desesperant  des  finances  de  S.M.C.  Je  supplie  aveo  instance 
v.  A.  de  vonloir  bien  rendre  compte  du  contenu  de  ces  lettres  et  du  pre- 
sent rapport  A  S.  M.  Fempereur. 

'*  J'aurai  voulu  pour  que  S.  M.  fnt  mieuz  instruite  de  tout  oe  qua  s*est  fait 
en  Andalasie  pouvoir  autrer  dana  des  details  plus  etendus  ;  mais  j*ai  dO  me 
borner  k  traiter  des  points  principauz,  les  details  se  trouvent  dans  ma  cor- 
respondance,  et  dans  les  rapporfa  de  Monsieur  Tlntendant  Oeneral  sur  rad- 
ministration. Cependant  d-apres  ce  que  j'ai  dit  S.  M.  aura  una  idee  azacte 
dea  operations  aaministratives  et  autrea  qui  ont  au  lieu,  ainsi  que  de  Tetat 
de  ces  troupes  et  des  embarras  de  ma  situation  :  elle  est  telle  anjourd'hui 
que  je  dois  supplier  avec  la  plus  vive  instance  S.  M.  au  nom  meme  de  son 
service  d^  daigner  la  prendre  en  consideration :  j'ai  dea  devoira  k  remplir 
dont  je  sais  touts  Tetendue,  je  m*y  livre  sans  reserve  mais  la  responaibilite 
est  trop  forte  pour  que  dans  la  position  ot  je  me  trouve  je  puisse  la  soutenir ; 
en  effet  j'ai  k  combattre  des  pretentions  et  dee  interets  qui  sont  evidero* 
ment  en  opposition  avec  ceuz  de  Parmee  et  par  consequent  avec  ceux  de 
rempereur;  je  suis  force  par  mes  jftopres  devoirs  de  m'opposer  k  I'execution 
des  divers  ordres  que  le  roi  donne  et  faire  souvent  le  contraira.  J'ai  aussi 
oonstamment  k  lutter  contra  Tamour  propre  des  chels  militaires,  que  souvent 
peuvent  differer  d'opinion  avec  moi  et  naturellement  pretendent  faire  pre- 
valoir  leurs  ideas.  Toutes  ces  considerations  me  font  regarder  la  Ulche  qui 
m*est  imposee  comme  au  dessus  de  mes  forces  et  me  portent  k  desirer  qua 
S.  M.  I'empereur  daigne  me  faire  connaitre  ses  intentions  ou  pourvoir  k  moa 
remplacement  et  mettre  k  la  tete  de  son  armee  dans  le  miai  de  PEspagna, 
ttn  cnef  plua  oapable  que  moi  d'en  dinger  lea  operationa.    Ja  me  penoaitni 
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MolMMiit  de  iSurft  obMfver  4  9%  wajt(t  q«6  le  bi«a  dn  Mrrxea  d«  I'^mpenor 
commaiide  imp^rienaement  qiM  toates  let  troupw  ^i  soot  dans  le  midi  d« 
VEspagne  d«pok  1«  T«g«  juaqu'aax  deux  mars  •nivent  le  mfime  syst^me 
d 'operations,  et  aoyeni  par  ooua^quent  ooouuandte  par  «n  aeol  eh«f  leqnal 
doib  etre  dans  la  pens^e  de  rempereor,  et  aroir  set  instmetioDS  afin  que  la 
aas  se  pr^sentant  oik  il  lui  serait  fait  opposition  d'nne  mani^re  qnelconqiie, 
il  puasee  se  eondnire  en  cons^qnenee  ei  parrenir  an  but  qni  lui  sera  indiqn6; 
tout  autre  sysi^me  retardera  la  nutfeke  dea  affaires  et  oeoaaionaera  in^Yitik- 
blement  det  dtegr^mens  qu'on  peut  autrement  ^Yiter. 
"J'atrhoDneur,  Ae. 
(Sign^)  **  Li  Mawohal  duo  db  Daimaso,** 

SncrnoH  II. 
InUrc^pUd  LttUr  fr<m  Martkal  MartUr  to  the  JSmpwwr,  lUh  July,  18ia 

'*  Snn, — ^L'^tat  de  nullity  o^  je  suis  depnis  que  Monsieur  le  duo  de  Dal- 
matie,  major-g^n^ral,  a  pris  I'initiative  de  tous  les  mouvemens  m^me  le  plua 
minutieux  de  6*"*  corps  rend  iei  ma  pr^noe  tout-A-fait  inutile,  il  ne  me 
resle  que  le  chagrin  de  voir  excellentes  troupes  anim^es  du  meilleur  esprit, 
disaemin^es  dans  tout  PAndalusie  et  perdant  tous  les  jours  de  brares  gena 
sans  but  ni  rteultat  Dans  cet  6tat  des  choees  Je  prie  v.  M.  de  vouloir  bien 
me  permettra  de  me  retirer  A  Burgos  pour  y  attendre  des  ordres  il  ne  jnge 
pas  i  propos  de  m'accorder  en  cong6  pour  i*etoumer  en  IVance,  cong4  que 
reclame  ma  santd  A  la  suite  d'une  miuadie  grave  dont  Je  suis  &  peine  con- 
Talescent 

**  J*ai  llionneur,  Ac  Ac 

*'Ls  Mabbobal  duo  db  I^btibb.'' 


No.  XXL 

SbohohL 

Extract  frcm  an  i%Urcepted  despatch  of  Maetena,  dated  Jvly  10»  1810. 

**  Generals  Romana  and  Canera  hare  ffone  to  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarten,  but  the  latter  has  not  abandoned  his  lines.'* 

Oenwal  P.  Bojfer  to  8,  SwarU,  Julp  8,  1810. 

*'  We  are  ooyerinff  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  place  strong  by  its  pod* 
tion  and  works,  and  which  has  been  attacked  with  Dut  little  method.  The 
English  army  is  opposite  ours,  but,  for  good  reasons,  does  not  move :  we 
compose  the  corps  of  observation,  we  are  on  the  look-out  for  them." 

Exirait  du  Journal  du  C.  de  K  Felet,  premier  aide-de-camp  du  mariehal 
prince  d'Eeeling. 

**  1810.  6  AoOt,  A  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — Le  capitaine  du  g^nie  Boucherat 
arrive  du  2*  corps;  il  a  fait  la  campsgne  du  Portugal,  1807.  Beaucoup 
caus^  avec  lui  sur  ce  pays.  II  a  fait  la  route  de  Lisbonne  &  Alroeyda  avec 
)L  Mairet,  et  me  remet  un  itin^raire  qu'il  en  adress^  II  pretend  ces  routes 
tr^  difficiles;  les  rivieres  tr^  enoaiss^es,  et  inabordable  sur  les  deux  rives 
du  Mondego.  Celui<ci  a  peu  d'eau,  doit  8tre  gu^able  presque  partout ;  et 
une  partie  de  see  rives  bien  difficiles,  et  en  certains  endroits  it  n'y  a  pas  plus 
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<!•  90  tbiMi  de  iM^wr ;  on  mbI  ptmt  mdi  eh«oila  ( j«  erow  i  F«no8) ;  mmi 
1ft  riri^re  n'oet  pas  cm  obstaele  snz  eommumoations  dm  deux  rives.  La  route 
d'Idanha,  Castelbranco,  Ac.,  manvaise,  cependant  dod  absolument  imprati- 
eable  A  dss  pi^es  l^gdres.  Tage,  trds  escarp^,  rooailleox,  profond  juaqu'a 
Abrantes  «  «  *  •  «  Au  d^ssos  de  cette  ville,  ou  plutdt  an  eonflueot  da 
Zec^re,  Is  pays  devisnt  plat ;  le  Ut  da  Tage  s'6Iargit ;  il  n'y  a  plus  que  des 
coitines  m^me  tioigndes,  et  tout  est  trds  praticablsu  Les  montaffnes  de  San- 
tarem  soot  des  oollines  pen  ^lev^es,  praticables,  acoessibles  sur  tear  sommet. 

Sea  propres  A  6tre  d^fendaes  ce  qui  est  eommuoe  Juaqu'jk  la  mer  poar  oelles 
e  Montachique,  qui  sont  des  plateaoz  arrondis,  aeceisibles  i  touts  les 
armes ;  et  on  poarrait  marcher  on  mancBUTrer  dans  toates  les  directions. 
J'ai  fait  copier  cet  itin^raire.'* 

"1810.  7  Octobre,  A  Leyria. — Caas6  areo  le  g6n^ral  Loison  des  position 
de  Montaehique,  ensuite  avee  le  prince." 

"1810.  9  Octobre,  A  Riomajor. — On  dit  que  Pennemi  se  retranebe  A 
Alfaandra  et  Bucellas.  Les  g^n^ranx  Revnier  et  Foy  ont  une  carte  de  Rio- 
major ft  Lisbonne ;  espdee  de  croc^uis  fait  ft  la  hftte,  d'apr^  de  bona  mat^riaux, 
mais  oil  la  figure  est  trds  mauTaise.    Je  le  fais  copier." 

Saonoir  IIL 

A  MtmHeur  U  marechal  prince  d? Ending,  Sur  la  kawUur  en  arrUre  de  Moira, 
le  26  Septembre,  1810,  d  10  heuree  ^. 

J'ai  rhonneur  de  vous  adresser  une  lettre  que  je  yiens  de  reocToir  da 
g^n^ral  Reynier  et  copie  d'une  r^ponse. 

Vous  trouYerez  ^galeiiient  cigoint  une  lettre  du  gdn^ral  Reynier  adressd 
ft  Yotre  excellence. 

Je  Yoxm  renouvelle,  prince,  I'assurance  de  ma  haate  consideration. 

(Sign^)  Lb  Mabbohal  duo  d'Elohxnoxn. 

A  Moneieur^  le  fnarichal  due  ^Elchittgen,    8t  Antonio,  le  26  Septemhre, 
d  8  heuree  au  matin, 

Depuis  ^ne  le  brouillard  est  dissip^,  on  apper^oit  sur  le  Serra  an  delft  de 
St  Antonio,  cinq  bataillons  Portuffais  qui  etoieot  ft  mi-cdte  et  qui  sont 
mont^  sur  la  or^te  ft  mesure  qne  le  brouillard  s'est  ^lairci.  II  v  a  de  plus 
au  col  oii  passe  le  chemin,  6  piftces  de  canon  et  un  d^tacbement  dlnfanterie 
Anglais,  et  ft  roi-c6te  one  Ugne  de  tirailleurs  ])artie  Anglais  qui  s^^tend 
depuis  le  chemin  qui  mont«  dn  Tillage  de  Carvailha  ft  ma  gauche,  jusques 
Tis-ft-Tis  des  postes  du  6*  corps,  on  voit  des  troupes  sar  les  sommit^  qni 
font  face  au  6*  corps;  mais  comme  on  ne  les  apper9oit  que  de  revers,  on  ne 
pent  joger  de  lenr  nombre. 

On  ne  pent  dcTiner  s'il  y  a  des  troupes  en  arriftre,  mais  d'apr^  Torgani- 
sation  de  la  montagne  dont  les  crates  sont  ^troites,  et  qui  a  des  pentes 
rapides  de  chaque  cOte,  il  ne  doit  pas  avoir  de  terrain  pour  y  placer  de 
fortes  reserves  et  manoBUvres.  Oela  me  parait  une  arri^re  garde,  mais  la 
position  est  forte,  et  il  faut  faire  des  dispositions  pour  Tattaquer  avec  suocfts. 
J'attends  des  nouvelles  de  ce  que  Pennemi  fait  devant  vous  pour  faire  aucun 
mouvement;  si  vous  jagez  que  c^est  une  arri^re  garde  et  que  vous  Patta- 
quiez,  j^attaquerai  auBsL  Si  vous  ju^es  convenable  d'attendre  les  ordres  de 
Moneieur  le  marechal  prince  d'JSssling,  j'atiendrai  aussi ;  comme  je  pense 
qu'il  viendra  vers  votre  corps,  je  vous  prie  de  lui  faire  parvenir  le  rapport 
ei-joint  aveo  les  vdtret. 

J*a]  Phonnear  de  voos  prier.  Monsieur  le  mar6cfaal,  d'agr6er  Hiommage 
de  mon  respect  (Sign^)  Rbtmibu 
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A  Momtimr  U  ^tntrmi  JUjfmtr.    8ur  U  kntUw  em  «rr%hr»  d$  Moirm,  U 
S6  SepUmbre,  1810,  d  10  keure$  i  du  moHn, 

Je  refOM  i  UiiwUnt,  moa  char  g^a^nl,  votreJettre  de  oe  jonr.  Je  peote 
qa'niie  grande  psrUe  de  rarm^  ADglo-Portugaise  a  pnm6  la  unit  aur  la 
or6t«  d«t  ODontagnM  qui  domioe  toate  la  TaI16e  d«  Moira.    Un  payaan  dit 

Sa'il  exkta  de  Taatrt  cM^  de  eee  montagnee  ooe  plaine  aaaez  belle  d'une 
emi-lieae  d*6tendue,  et  trds  eaniie  d'oli^iera.  Depaie  ee  matto,  rennemi 
marohe  par  m  gaaehe,  et  aemUe  dinger  see  eolonnes  prioeipalee  ear  )a  ronte 
d'Oporto ;  eependant  il  tient  eneore  aaees  de  monde  i  la  droite  da  pare  que 
eouvre  le  eonyent  dee  mioimee  noouii6  Sako ;  et  il  montre  une  12**  oe  pi^wei 
d'artillerie.     Le  ehemin  de  Oolmbre  paaee  tr^  prds  de  ce  couvent. 

J'ai  envoys  ee  matin  an  de  met  aiaee-de^anup  au  prince  d'Eesling  poor  Ini 
dire  que  nous  lommes  en  pr^noe,  et  qu*il  eerait  n6eeaBaire  qn*il  arriv&t 

Kur  prendre  an  parti  Si  j'aTaie  le  cormnasdenient,  j^attaquerais  earn 
•iter  an  seal  instant;  maia  je  erois,  mon  cher  g6n6ral,  que  toub  ne  poaves 
rien  compromeitre  en  tous  ^helonnant  sur  la  droite  de  Tennenii.  et  en 
pouisant  ses  avant-postes,  oar  c'est  y^ritablement  par  ce  point  qu*il  fkudrait 
le  foroer  i  Cure  sa  retraite. 

Je  Toos  renoavelle,  dte. 
(Sign^)  Lb  Mabbcbal  vm  o'EuoBixoKir. 

SicnoN  IV, 

A  Mcnnmr  U  mariehed  jprinee  dB$tlina,  eommanJant-en-ehef  Varmie  dt 
Portugal,  Pari;  U  4  Veeemhre,  1810. 

HomiBtm  LB  PBiNOB  DnSseuNQ, — Le  g^n^ral  Foy  que  tous  arez  ezp6di6 
est  arrive  A  Paris  le  82  NoTembre ;  il  a  fait  connaitre  A  sa  majesty  et  dans 
le  plus  grand  detail  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  et  Totre  situation. 

Dds  le  4  Novembre  le  g^n^ral  Gardanne  6tait  en  avant  d 'Almeida  aTeo 
un  corps  de  8000  hommes.  Le  comte  d'Erlon  avee  les  divisions  ClaparMe, 
Conrouz,  et  la  division  Foamier  a  dd  se  trouTer  A  Goarda  yen  le  20  No- 
vembre. 

L'emperear,  prince,  a  tu  par  les  joumanz  Anglais,  que  reus  aviez  ^tabli 
dee  ponts  sur  le  Tage  et  que  vous  en  ayes  un  sur  le  Z^re,  d^fendu  sur  les 
deux  riyes  par  de  fortes  t^tes  de  pont  Sa  majesty  pense  que  yous  deves 
TOUS  retraneher  dans  la  position  que  yous  occupez  deyant  rennemi ;  qu'A- 
brants  se  trouyant  A  800  toises  du  Tage,  youz  Taurez  isoM  de  eon  pont  et 
bloqu6  poar  en  fatre  le  si^ga  L'empereur  vous  recommande  d^6tabhr  deux 
ponts  sur  le  Z^zSre,  de  d^fendre  ces  ponts  par  des  ourrsges  considerables, 
oomme  ceuz  da  Spitz  devant  Vienne.  Vbtre  ligne  d'op^rations  et  de  com- 
munications deyant  dtre  6tablie  par  la  route  de  Garda,  partant  du  Z^z^re, 
passant  par  Cardigos,  suivant  la  cr6te  des  montagnes  par  Campinha  et  Bel- 
monte,  vouz  aurez  toujours  la  route  de  Castelbranoo  et  Salyatera  pour  fairs 
des  viyres. 

Je  yiens  de  donner  de  nouyeau  Tordre  d£jA  r^it^rde  plusieurs  fois  au  duo 
de  Dalmatie,  d 'envoy er  le  5"*  corps  sur  le  Tage  entre  Mental veo  et  YiUa- 
flor,  poar  faire  sa  jonction  avec  vous.  L'empereur  croit  qu'il  serait  n^eee* 
saire  de  s'emparer  d' Alcantara,  de  fortifier  et  de  coiisolider  tous  les  ponts 
sur  le  Z^zdre  et  sur  le  Tage,  d'aasurer  toutes  voe  communications  en  aaissis- 
sant  les  points  favorablea  que  peuvent  offrir  les  locality  pour  fortifier  de 
petitea  poaitiona;  dea  chAteaux  ou  maiaona  qui,  oeonp6ea  par  pea  de  troupea^ 
aoient  A  Tabri  dee  inearaiona  dea  milieesi 
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YovB  MBtires,  Momieiir  1«  prinoa  d'Snltng,  PftTantaee  de  rCgnUniMr  aingi 
la  guerre,  ee  qui  yooe  mettn  4  m^me  de  profiter  de  U  r6anion  de  ions  lee 
eorpe  qni  Toot  tous  reoforcer,  pour  marcher  ear  lord  Wellington  et  attaquer 
la  ganehe  de  m  poeition,  soil  pour  I'obliger  i  se  rembarquer  en  marebant 
mr  la  rive  gauche  du  Tage,  ou  enfin,  si  tons  ees  moyens  ne  r^useissaient  pas, 
▼ous  serez  en  mesure  de  rester  en  position  pendant  les  mois  de  D6cembre  ei 
de  Janvier,  en  vons  occupant  d'onaoiser  vos  Tirres  et  de  bien  ^tablir  ¥08 
communications  avec  Maarid  et  Almeyda. 

L'arm^  du  centre  qui  est  A  Madrid,  ayant  des  d^taehements  snr  Placea- 
tia.  Toe  communications  arec  cette  capitale  ne  sont  pas  diffioiles. 

Deux  millions  600  mille  francs  deetin^e  k  ia  solae  de  Totre  arm^e  sont 
d^A  A  Yalladolid  ;  deux  autre  millions  ]>artent  en  ce  moment  de  Bayonneu 
Ainei  votre  arm^e  sera  dans  une  bonne  situation. 

Votre  poeition  deviendra  trte  embarrassante  pour  les  Anglais,  qui,  ind6- 
pendamment  d'une  consommation  ^norme  d*hommes  et  d*argent,  se  trouver- 
ont  en^ag^  dans  uoe  guerre  de  syst^me,  et  ayant  toujours  une  immensity 
de  b&timens  A  la  mer  pour  leur  rembarquement  II  faut  done,  prince,  tra- 
vailler  sans  cesse  A  vous  fortifier  Tis-A-Tis  de  la  position  des  ennemis,  et  pou- 
▼oir  garder  la  T6tre  avec  moina  de  monde ;  ce  qui  rendra  une  partie  de 
Totre  arm^e  mobile  et  tous  mettra  A  m^me  de  faire  des  incursions  dana  le 

Vous  trourerez  ci-joint  des  Moniteurs  qui  donnent  des  nouTelles  de  Portu- 
gal, parvenues  par  la  voie  de  I'Angleterre,  dat^es  du  12  Novembre. 
Le  prince  de  Wa^ram  et  de  NeachAtel, 
Major-^^n^ral, 

(Sign6)  ALKXANDaE. 

SaonoN  V. 

A  MomUmr  U  mafhehal  prince  ^Euling,  commandant-en-chgf  FamUe  d$ 
Portugal,  ParU,  le  22  JDeeemhre,  1810. 

Je  TOUS  exp^die,  prince,  le  g^n^ral  Foy  que  I'empereur  a  nommd  g^n^ral 
de  division  ;  je  tous  en  voie  los  Moniteurs;  tous  y  Terrez  que  nous  appre- 
nons  par  les  nouTelles  d*Angleterre  qu'au  1  D^embre,  tous  tous  fortifiei 
dans  Totre  position  de  Santarem. 

L'empereur  met  la  plus  gprande  importance  A  ce  que  tous  tentez  constam- 
ment  en  ^hec  les  Anglais,  A  ce  que  tous  avez  des  ponts  sur  le  Z^zdre  et  sur 
le  Tage ;  la  saison  Ta  dcTenir  bonne  pour  les  <$p^rations  militaires,  et  tous 
aurez  le  moyen  de  hareeler  les  Anglais  et  de  leur  faire  ^prouTcr  journelle- 
ment  des  pertea  Par  les  nouTelles  des  joumaux  Anglais,  il  parait  qu*il  j  a 
beaucoup  de  malades  dans  leur  arm^e,  ils  ne  comptent  que  27  A  28  miUe 
hommes  sous  les  armes  et  un  effectif  de  31  mille,  y  compris  la  caTalerie  et 
Partillerie.  La  situation  de  Tarm^e  Anglaise  en  Portugal  tient  Londres 
dans  une  angoise  continuelle,  ot  Tempereur  regarde  comme  un  grand  aTan- 
tage  de  tenir  les  Anglais  en  4chec,  de  les  attirer  et  de  leur  faire  perdre  du 
monde  dans  les  affaires  d'avant-gardee,  jusqu'A  ce  que  tous  soyez  A  m^me  do 
lea  engager  dans  une  affaire  g^n^rale.  Je  r^it^re  encore  an  mar6ehal  duo 
de  TriTise  I'ordre  de  marcher  sur  le  Tage  avec  le  6°**  corps. 

Le  comte  d'Erlon,  ^ui  r6unit  son  corps  A  Cindad-Rodngo,  Ta  profiter  de 
ee  moment  oCi  lea  pluiea  ceesent  pour  reprendre  FoffensiTe  et  battre  tous  ces 
corps  de  mauTaises  troupes  que  se  trouTcnt  sur  tos  communications  et  snr 
Tos  flancs. 

Yoe  ponta  £tant  bien  aasurte  sur  le  Z6zdT«,  la  ligne  de  tos  cp^rations  la 
plus  naturelle  parait  dcToir  6tre  par  la  riTc  gaoohe  de  cette  riTiare. 
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Lt  ftiafaal  Vor,  4  mm  FcBocNnr  «  |>m16  i 

Lt  prinee  de  Wagnm  ei  d«  BeiiehiUl, 

(Sigll6)  AUECASPSB. 

Bacnoir  VL 

Pari*,  ^  le  Jafwier,  1811. 

Je  Tons  pr^Tiens,  prince,  que  par  d6cret  imperial,  en  date  da  15  de  e« 
mois,  Tempereur  a  formS  noe  arm^e  dn  Nord  de  I'Espagne,  dont  le  eom- 
mandement  est  confix  &  Monsieur  le  mar^chal  dnc  d'lstrie  qui  ya  ^tablir  aon 
quart! er  g^n^ral  k  Burgo& 

L'arroDdiflsement  de  Famine  da  Kord  de  I'Espaene  est  compost : — 

1*.  De  la  Navarre  formant  ]e  8*  gouvemement  de  TEspagne. 

2*.  Bes  trois  provinces  de  la  Biscay e  et  de  la  province  de  Santander,  for- 
mant le  4*  gonvernement 

8*.  De  la  province  des  Astuiies. 

4*.  Des  provinces  de  Burgos,  Aranda,  et  Soria,  formant  le  6*  goureme- 
ment 

6*.  Des  provinces  de  Palencia,  YalladoUd,  Leon,  Beneyente,  Tore,  et 
Zamore,  fonnant  le  6*  gonvernement 

6*.  De  la  province  do  Salamanqua 

Ainsi  cet  aitondissement  comprend  tout  le  pays  oceup6  par  lea  troupes 
Fran9ai8es  entre  la  mer,  la  France,  le  Portugal,  et  les  limites  de  ParrondiBe- 
ment  des  armies  du  centre  et  de  VArragon. 

Cette  disposition,  en  centralisant  le.pouyoir,  ya  donner  de  Penaemble  et 
tme  nouvelle  impulsion  d'aotivit^  anz  operations  dans  toutes  les  proyinees 
du  Nord  de  FEspagne ;  et  Monsieur  le  mar§chal  due  d'lstrie  mettra  un  soin 
particulier  A  mamtenir  les  communications  entre  Valladolid,  Salamanque,  et 
Almeida. 

Je  vous  engage,  prince,  A  correspondre  avec  Monsieur  le  mar^ehal  due 
d*Istrie  toutes  les  fois  que  vous  le  ju^rez  utile  au  service. 

D'apr^s  les  ordres  oe  Tempereur  ie  prdviens  Monsieur  le  due  d^Istrie  que 
dans  des  circonstances  impr^yues,  il  doit  appujer  Tarmde  de  Portugal  et  lui 
porter  du  secours;  je  le  prSviens  aussi  que  le  9"*  corps  d'arm^e  Bcnii  aoos 
ses  ordres  dans  le  cas  od  ce  corps  rentrerait  en  Espagne. 

Le  prino^  de  Wagram'et  de  Neucbfttel, 
Major-g6n6ra], 
(Sign4)        ALEXAin>Bs. 

SionoK  VIL 

A  MonHeur  le  marSchal  due  de  Dalmatie,  Paries  le  24  Janvier ^  1811. 

Vous  yerres  par  le  Moniteur  d'hier,  Monsieur  le  due  de  Dalmatie,  que  les 
armies  de  Portugal  £ta!ent  A  la  fin  de  Tann^  denu6re  dans  la  m^me  posi- 
tion. L*empereur  me  charge  de  vous  renouveller  Fordre  de  yous  porter  au 
secours  du  prince  d'Essling,  qui  est  totgours  i  Santarem;  il  a  plusieurs  ponts 
sur  le  Z^z^re,  et  il  attend  que  les  eauz  soient  diminu^es  pour  en  jetter  un 
•or  le  Tage.  II  parait  certain  que  le  9"«  eorps  a  op6r6  sa  jonetion  ayee  Ini 
le  Nord,  c*e8t  &-dire,  par  Almeyda. 


par 
X 
ce  que 


li'empereur  etp^eque  le  prince  iEeeling  awra  jetU  wnpmU  ntr  U  Tage; 
lue  lui  doniiera  des  yivres. 
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Lm  eoipft  bmutt6%  d«  Valoiee  •t  d«  Mamie  Tont  m  troQTdr  ooeap6  par  U 
oorpt  du  g^D^rml  8a«hei»  AUMiMt  que  Taragone  sera  tornb^  entre  noe  mains, 
eomma  Ta  fait  la  place  de  TortoM ;  alon  sa  mijestd  pefue  gve  U  6>**  eorp9 
at  VIM  parfeia  du  4**  pomroni  se  porter  an  Meaun  du  prince  d'Esslinff. 

Le  migor-g6n^raI, 
(SigD^)  Alszavdbk 

BBonoir  VIIL 

A  MontUur  tenutriehal  prinee  tPSMinff,  ParU,  le  20  JanvUr,  1811. 

Je  Tons  pr^Tiena,  prince,  qne  Monsieiir  le  mar6ehal  dnc  de  Dahnatie  s'est 
mis  en  marche  dans  les  premiers  jonrs  de  Janvier  aveo  le  6^  ^*T^  d'ann^, 
un  corps  de  eayalerie,  et  nn  6qnipage  de  sidge  ponr  se  porter  enr^adajoz  et 
faire  le  sidge  de  cette  place.  Cee  troupes  ont  6iL  arriver  le  10  de  ce  mois 
devant  Bad^oa ;  je  mande  an  dne  de  Balmatie  qu*aprfts  la  prise  de  cette 
I>lace  il  doit  se  porter  sans  perdre  de  tems  sur  le  Tage  avec  son  6qmpage  de 
aidge  poor  Tons  donner  les  moyena  d*aasi^er  et  de  prendre  Abrantes. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  Neucbitel, 
Miyor^n^ral, 
(Sign6)  AuxASBaE. 

BsonoNlX 

Au  primae  «U  Woffrmn  §i  de  NeuehdUl,  me^'ghiirdl.  Parte,  le  6  Fevrier, 

1811. 


an  i 

anx  i 

auz  g6o^ranz  Dorsenne,  Cafarelli,'et  Reille.     Ecrivez  an  dnc  d'Istrie  en  Ini 

enToyant  le  Monitenr,  ponr  Ini  annoncer  qn'il  y  tronvera  les  demi^res  non- 

Tclles  dn  Portngal,  qni  paraissent  ^tre  dn  18  ;  que  tont  parait  prendre  una 

conlenr  avantageuse :  que  si  Badajoz  a  M  pris  dans  le  courant  de  Janvier^ 

la  dnc  de  Dalmatie  aim  ee  porter  sur  le  Tage,  et  faeiliter  VetabHeeemeiU  du 

C\iau  jMTinee  dEeeliug :  qn*il  devient  done  trte  important  de  faire  toutes 
dispositions  que  j'ai  ordonn^es  afin  que  le  ff6n6ral  Dronet  avec  ses  deux 
diyisions  puisse  4tre  tout  entler  k  la  disposition  du  prince  d'Esslin^.  Ecrirei 
en  m^me  tems  an  due  de  Dalmatie  pour  lui  &ire  connaitre  la  situation  du  dnc 
d'Istrie,  et  lui  r6it6rer  Tordre  defavoriser  le  prince  ffEtifina  pour  son  pas- 
aage  dn  Tage ;  qne  J'esp^re  que  Badigoz  aura  M  pris  dans  le  courant 
de  Janvier ;  et  que  vers  le  20  Janvier  tajonetion  aura  eu  lieu  eur  le  Tage, 
avec  le  prince  d^Essling ;  qu'il  pent  si  cela  est  n^cessaire  retirer  dee  troupes 
du  4"*  corps ;  qu^enfin  tout  eet  eur  le  Tage.  Sur  ce  Je  prie  Dieu,  mon 
a*ilv< 

P.S.  Je  vons  renvoie  votre  lettre  an  due  d'lstne,  faites  le  partir. 


cousin,  qu'il  vons  ait  dans  sa  sainte  et  digne  nrde. 

7Sign6)  Nafoubok. 

d'Istrie  ^  *      " 


SaoTtosf  X. 

A    Monsieur  le  markchal  prince  d'Etsling,  commandant'en^ehef  tarmU  de 
Portugal,  Paris,  le  7  Fevrier,  1811. 
Ja  vons  envoie,  prince,  le  Monitenr  du  6 ;  vons  y  tronverea  les  demidres 
Douvelles  qne  nous  avons  dn  Portugal ;  dies  vont  Jnsqn'an  18  Janvier,  et 
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dans  U  courant  de  Janvier ,  eomnu  eela  eti  proSabU,  U  dmc  dt  liaimatie  a^n 
p^  faire  marcher  dn  troupes  ewr  le  Tape,  et  voue  faeiiUer  CHahliuemttU 
d'un  poni,  Je  lui  6U  ai  donn^  «t  je  Ini  en  r6itdre  Tordre ;  Temperear  esp^re 
que  \%ioniciion  dee  tnmpee  de  ee  mareehal  a  en  lieu  fnainteniint  avee  vw* 
eur  U  Tage,  Les  deux  divirioiis  d'infaDterie  du  corps  da  g^o^ral  Drooet 
Tont  rester  entidrement  k  Totre  diapoeitioD  d'apr^  lea  ordr^  que  je  donne 
i  Monsieur  le  mareehal  due  d*Istrie,  commaDdant-eu-chef  rarm^  du  nord 
de  TEepaffoe ;  je  lui  mande  de  porter  son  qoartier  g^n^ral  A  Yalladolid, 
d'^tablir  dee  corps  nombreux  de  cayalerie  daiiis  la  provinee  de  Salamaoque 
afin  d*a8surer  d^une  maoi^re  journalidre  sure  et  rapide  la  correspondance 
autre  Almeyda,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  et  Yalladolid,  et  uous  enroyer  prompte- 
ment  toutes  lee  nouvelles  qui  pourroot  parrenir  A  l*arm6e  de  rortugaL 

Je  lui  pr^ris  de  tenir  A  Ciudad  Rodrigo  un  corps  du  6000  hommes  qm 
puiase  dloigrner  toute  espdce  de  troupe  enoemie  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo  et  d'Al- 
meyda,  faire  m6;ne  des  iDCursions  sur  Pinhel  et  Guarda,  emp^cber  qu*il  k 
forme  aueun  rassemblement  sur  les  derri^res  du  9"**  corps,  et  pr^eenter  des 
dispositions  offensives  surcette  frontidre  du  Portugal 

De  r6unir  une  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  imp6riale  vers  Zamore  d*oii  die 
sera  4  port^  de  soutenir  le  corps  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  et  oi^  elle  se  trouvera 
d'aillenrs  dans  une  position  avanc^e  pour  agir  suivant  les  ciroonstaneea. 

De  r^unir  une  autre  forte  brigade  de  la  garde  A  Valladolid  oCl  elle  sera  en 
mesure  d'appuyer  la  premiere ;  et  de  fi^unir  le  reste  de  la  garde  dans  le 
gouvemement  de  Burgos.  ^ 

Par  ees  dispositions,  prince,  les  deux  divisions  d'infanterie  da  9bm  eorps 
aeront  entidrement  A  voire  dispositioo,  et  avec  ce  secoure  voua  serez  en  me 
sure  de  tenir  longtemps  la  position  (|ue  vous  occupez ;  de  vous  porter  sur  la 
rive  gauche  du  Tage ;  ou  enfin  d'agir  eomme  vous  le  jugerez  convenable  tans 
avoir  aucune  inquiltude  sur  le#ord  de  TEspagne,  puisqae  le  due  d'Istrie  sera 
A  port^e  de  marcher  sur  Almeyda  et  Cindad  Rodrigo  et  m^me  sur  Madrid, 
si  des  circonstances  inattendues  le  rendaient  n^cessaire. 

Dds  que  le  due  d'lstrie  aura  fait  ses  dispositions  il  enverra  un  ofScier  au 
g6n6ral  Drouet,  pour  I'en  instruire  et  lui  faire  connoitre  qu'il  pent  rester  en 
•ntier  pour  vous  renforeer. 

Le  gfitt^ral  Foy  a  dfl  partir  vers  le  29  Janvier  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  avec  4 
bataillons  et  800  hommes  de  cavalerie  pour  vous  rejoindre. 

Le  prince  de  Wagram  et  de  NeuchAtel, 
Major^gdn^ral, 
(Sign6)  Alkxanbrx. 

SaonoK  XL 
A  Moneieur  le  marSchal  due  d^Ittrie,  Ouarda,  le  20  Mare,  1811. 

MoK  OHXR  XARXOHAL, — ^Vous  aurez  appris  notre  arrive  aux  fronti^res  du 
Portuesl ;  Tarm^e  se  trouve  dans  un  pays  absolument  ruin6 ;  et  avec  toute 
ma  volenti  et  la  patience  de  Varm^e,  je  crains  de  n'y  pouvoir  tenir  8  jours, 
et  je  me  verrai  fore^  de  rentrer  en  Espa^ne. 

J'^ris  A  M.  le  ct**  d'Erlon  pour  qu'il  fasse  approvisionner  Almeyda  et 
Rodrigo  \  ces  deux  places  n'auraient  jamais  dii  cesser  d'avoir  pour  8  mob  de 
vivres  aux  quels  on  n'aurait  pas  dti  toucher  sous  aucun  prdtexte ;  et  ma 
surprise  est  extreme  d*apprenare  qu*il  n*y  a  que  pour  10  jours  de  vivres  A 
Almeyda.  Je  lui  ^ris  aussi  de  prendre  une  position  entre  Rodrigo  et  AI- 
meydla,  avec  ses  deux  divisions ;  vous  sentez  combien  il  est  n^cessaire,  qu'il 
M  plaee  A  port^  de  marcher  au  secours  d* Almeyda. 
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Si  J6  trourais  des  riyres,  je  ne  quitterais  pa«  lea  fronti^res  d'Eapa^e  et  da 
Portagal,  mais  oomme  je  vous  Tai  dit,  je  ne  vois  gudre  la  poesibilit^  d'y 
rester, 

.  (3ign6)  Lk  pbinoi  d*Es8Uxo. 

Sbotxon  XII. 

A  MonneuT  U  marSehal  due  tTIstrie,  Alfayates,  le  2  AvrU,  1811. 

MoN  CHKB  MABXCBAL, — ^Le  pajB  ^ue  Tanxi^e  occupe  ne  pouvant  an  aucune 
manidre  le  faire  yivre,  je  me  voie  foro6  de  la  faire  rentrer  en  Espagne. 
Voici  lee  cantonnements  qne  je  lui  ai  assignee  et  Titin^raiFe  de  marche  de 
ehaqne  coipe  d'arm^e. 

(Signd)  Le  prinok  D*£s0Liifo. 

Srotion  XIII. 
A  Moruieur  le  mariehal  due  d'ltirie,  Rodrigo,  le  6  Avril,  1811. 

MoN  OHEB  VABEOHAL, — Je  snls  airiv^  avec  toute  Varm^e  but  Ciudad  Rodri- 
f(0,  mee  troupee  depuis  plusieurs  jours  eont  sans  pain ;  et  je  auie  oblig^  de 
faire  prendre  eur  lea  approviBionnemente  de  Rodrigo  200  mille  rations  de 
biscuit,  que  je  toub  prie  d'ordonner  de  remplaoer  avec  les  reBsources  qui 
pea  vent  se  trouver  k  Salamanque  et  Valladolid.  Nous  parti  rons  ensuite 
pour  lea  cantonnements  que  j'ai  eu  soin  de  vous  faire  connattre.  J'esp^re 
que  Tous  anrez  bien  voum  faire  donner  des  ordres  anx  intendans  de  pro- 
Tince,  d*y  faire  preparer  des  vivres,  seul  moyen  d'y  faire  maintenir  I'ordre. 

Je  compte  sojourner  8  A  4  jours  ioi  pour  voir  si  Tennemi  ne  s'approoberait 
pas  des  plaees.  (Sign6)  Lx  pbinob  d'Essliko. 

Sbotion  xrv. 

A  Mofmeur  le  mariehal  due  d'Irtrie,  Salamanque^  le  15  Avril,  1811. 

Mow  OBXR  XARXCHAL, — lia  position  devient  toujours  plus  aHarmante ;  les 
places  appellent  des  secours  ;  je  ne  re9oi8pas  de  r^ponses  de  Tons  A  aucnne 
de  mes  demandes ;  et  si  cet  6tat  de  chose  se  prolonge,  je  serai  foro6  de  faire 
prendre  A  Parm^e  des  cantonnements  oil  elle  puisse  vivre,  et  d'abandonner 
les  places  que  je  ne  suis  pas  charg^  de  d^fenare  et  encore  bien  moins  d'ap- 
proyisionner,  mes  troupes  manquant  absolumcnt  de  vtyres. 

(Sign 6)  Lk  privob  d'Essumo. 

Section  XV. 
A  Moneieur  le  marechal  due  d^Tstrie^  Paris,  le  8  Avril,  1811. 

Le  g^n^ral  Foy  eat  arrive,  Monsieur  le  marechal  due  d'Istrie,  ainsi  que  les 
deux  aides-de-camp  du  marechal  prince  d'Essling,  le  capitaine  Porcher,  et 
le  chef  d'esoadron  Pelet  II  parait  que  le  prince  d'Easling  avec  son  corps 
d^arm^e  prend  position  A  Guarda,  Belmonte,  Alfayates.  Ainsi  il  protdge 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Almeyda,  Madrid  et  TAndalouaie.  See  communications 
doivent  s'^tablir  facilement  avec  Tarm^e  dn  midi  par  Alcantara  et  Bada- 
]oz.     St  ce  qu'on  ne  pr^voit  pas,  le  prince  d^EssIing  Hoit  vivement  attaqtt^ 
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pftr  Vann^e  Anffkiise,  Temperetir  pense  que  tout  pourriez  le  scmtenir  arte 
nne  15^  cfe  mille  hommet.  L'Arm^e  dn  centre  doit  avoir  ponfls^  vn  corps 
Bur  Alcantara.  L*ann6e  dn  midi  sera  renforc^e  par  c«  qae  tous  aurez  d^ji 
fait  partir,  et  d'apr^  le  prince  d'EssUng,  elle  va  se  trouver  aasez  forte  ponr 

ne  nea  craindre  de  rennemi 

(Le  reste  est  sms  int^rSt) 

Le  majoT-g^n^ral, 
(Sig^^)  Alexakdhx. 

S»cno!c  XVL 

A  Montitur  lenuirechnldue  Slwlrie,  Satamanque,  lel'J  Affril,  181 L 

Mox  COEE  MARECHAL, — ^Lc  g^n^rsl  Reynaud,  commandant  snp^rieur  k  Ro- 
drigo,  ainsi  que  le  e^n^ral  Marchand,  qni  est  avec  sa  division  autonr  de 
oette  place,  me  rendent  compte  que  2  divisions  Portugaises  avec  nne  divi- 
sion Anglaise  ont  pris  position  aux  environs  d'Almeyda.  Quoiqne  cette 
place  ait  encore  des  vivres  pour  une  20"^  de  jours,  et  que  les  Anglaia  et  les 
Portugais  meurent  de  faim  dans  leurs  positions,  il  faut  faire  des  diepositions 
pour  les  chasser  au  deU  de  la  Coa,  et  pour  ravitailler  cette  place.  Je  vons 
propose  en  consequence,  mon  cher  mar^chal,  de  mettre  k  ma  disposition  12 
a  1600  cbevaux,  ceuz  de  Tarm^e  de  Portugij  n*6tant  en  ^tat  de  rendre  an- 
cun  service  ;  je  vous  demand e  de  plus  une  division  d'infanterie  pour  placer 
en  reserve.  Vers  le  24  ou  le  29,  ces  forces  se  joindront  aux  6  divisions  que 
je  compte  r^unir  de  Parm^  de  Portugal  pour  attaquir  Tennemi,  6*il  nous 
attend  dans  ses  positions  et  le  chasser  au  dsU  de  la  Coa.  II  est  imposeible 
de  faire  le  moindre  mouvement  A  toutes  ces  troupes,  du  moins  k  celles  de 
Tarm^e  de  Portugal,  pour  attaquer  Tennemi ;  si  on  ne  pent  leur  faire  diatri- 
buer  pour  10  joura  de  biscuit  et  avoir  de  Teau  de  vie  k  la  suit  de  Tarm^ 
Je  vous  demande  encore  15  &  18  pieces  d'artillerie  bien  atteleea,  ceU«s  A 
mes  ordres  6tant  hors  d'etat  de  marcher.  Avec  ces  moyens,  nul  doute  que 
Pennemi  ne  soit  d^post^  et  chass^  hors  des  fronti^res  de  TEspagne  et  au 
deli  de  la  Coa.  Mon  cher  mar^chal,  je  vis  ici  au  jour  de  jour ;  je  suis  sans 
le  sol,  vous  pouvez  tout ;  il  faut  done  nous  envoyer  du  biscuit^  de  Teau  de 
vie,  du  pain,  et  de  I'orge.  Ce  sera  avec  ces  moyens  que  nous  pounoiis 
manoeuvrer.  II  ne  faut  pas  perdre  un  instant  II  est  tr^  urgent  de 
marcher  au  seeours  d'Almeyda.  C'est  k  vous  k  donner  voe  ordres ;  et  vous 
me  trouverez  port6  de  la  meilleure  volenti  k  faire  tout  ce  qui  sera  eonve- 
nable  aux  intdr^ts  de  S.  M.  (Sign^) 

Le  peince  n'EosLCTO. 

Section  XVII. 

A  Momieur  U  marichtd  due  ^htrie,  8alamanq%ie,  le  22  Avrilf  1811. 

Moir  OBBR  HAEECBAL, — J'ai  re9u  votre  d^p^che.  Toutes  vos  promessos  de 
vous  r^unir  k  moi  s'^vanouissent  done  dans  le  moment  oii  j'en  ai  beeoin  : 
ravitailler  Almeida  et  Rodrigo  est  la  1'*  operation  et  la  seule  qui  pent  nous 
donner  la  faculty  de  rendre  Tarm^e  de  Portugal  disponible,  lorsqu'on  n'aura 
plus  rien  k  craindre  sur  le  sort  des  places.  En  y  jettant  pour  8  4  4  mois  de 
vivres,  on  pent  ensuite  ^tablir  plusieurs  colonnes  mobiles  ;  on  peut  envoyer 
des  troupes  k  Avila  et  S^govie ;  on  peut  au  besoin  appuyer  le  mouvement 
de  Torm^e  d'Andalousie.  Mais  ne  serait-il  pas  honteux  de  laisser  rendre 
une  place  faute  de  vivres,  en  presence  de  deux  mar^chanx  de  I'Empire  f  Je 
vous  ai  d6jA  pr^venu  de  la  nullity  de  ma  cavalerie,  de  rimpossibiU  o  se 
trouvent  les  onevaux  d'artillerie  de  r«ndre  aucun  service.     Vous  eaves  ansai 
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quo  J6  dok  enroyer  U  9"^  corps  en  Andalusie ;  je  vonlau  anasi  U  faire  con- 
counr  avant  eon  depart  au  ravitaillement  des  places.  Pouvez-vous,  mon 
oher  mar^chal,  balancer  un  seul  instant  k  m'envoyer  de  la  cavalerie,  et  dea 
attelages  d'artillerie,  si  yous  vonlez  garder  votre  materiel  f  Ke  yous  ai-je 
pas  proven  a  que  je  commenceraia  mon  mouvement  le  26  f  et  yous  paraiasez 
attendre  le  j[22)  une  seconde  demande  de  ma  part  Yous  le  savec  aussi 
bien  qne  moi,  perdre  un  ou  deux  jours  al  la  guerre  est  beaucoup ;  et  ce  d^lai 
peut  avoir  des  suites  £lcbenses  qu'on  ne  r^pare  plus. 


Je  Tous  prie  en  cons^uence,  mon  cher  mar^chal,  de  me  faire  arriver  de  la 
cavalerie  et  des  attelages  d'artillerie  a  marches  forc^es.  R^fl^chissez  qu'une 
fois  les  places  r^approvisionn^es,  je  pourrai  disposer  des  f  de  I'arm^e,  et  que 
cette  operation  passe  avant  tout 

En  m'offrant  de  nous  envoy er  les  attelages  pour  16  pieces,  yous  aurez 
bien  entendu,  sans  doute,  mon  cher  mar^chal,  y  comprendre  ceuz  n^cessaires 
pour  les  caissons  des  pi^es.  (Sign6)  Li  pbinox  i>*Es8uno. 

Skotion  xvm. 

A  Motmeur  le  marichal  due  (Tlstrie,  Salamangue,  le  24  Avril,  1811. 

Mow  OBZB  MABBOBAL. — Jc  me  reuds  domain  &  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  oH  toute 
I'arm^e  sera  r^unie  le  26.  Le  raTitaillement  de  la  place  d'Almeida  est  da 
pins  ihaut  int^r^t  pour  les  armes  de  S.  M. ;  et  il  out  6tA  bien  k  d^airer  que 
les  secours  que  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  de  yous  demander  nous  eussent  6tA  envoy^ 
li'ennemi  parait  avoir  de  20  i  29  mille  hommes  autour  de  cette  place.  Yous 
dire  que  je  n'aurai  en  caYalerie  que  16  al  1800  hommes,  et  seulement  20 
{Mdces  de  canon  pour  toute  Tannic,  c'est  vous  faire  aentir,  mon  cher  mai*6- 
ehal,  combien  votre  secours  m'eut  6t^  n^cesaaire  au  moins  sous  deux  rapports, 
pour  votre  arm^e  mdme  et  pour  la  tranqntlUt^  du  nord  de  I'Espaene.  Je 
n'ai  pas  m6nag6  mes  instances  auprds  de  vous.  Bi  mea  efforts  n'^taient  pas 
heureux,  votre  d^vouement  pour  le  service  de  Tempereur,  vous  ferait  cer- 
tainement  regretter  de  ne  pas  les  avoir  second^s  avec  les  moyens  que  yous 
m'aTiec  fait  esp^rer,  avant  que  j'en  euase  besoin. 

(Sign6)  Le  prutob  d'Essling. 

Section  XIX. 

A  Montieur  le  marSehal  due  d^Ittrie^  Bodrigoy  le  29  Avrily  1811 

Mon  chek  mareohal, — Yos  lettree  sont  inconcevables.  Dans  celle  du  20, 
TOUS  me  dites  que  vous  ne  pouvez  me  donner  aucun  secours.  Par  celle  du 
22  vous  me  dites  que  le  25  ou  le  26  vous  me  joindrez  partout  oik  je  serai,  et 
que  la  t^te  de  votre  colonne  arrivera  &  Salamanque  le  26.  Par  celle  que  je 
re^ois  i  Finstant,  yous  me  dites,  que  votre  ca valeric  et  votre  artillerie  se 
trouvent' encore  le  27  d  uneiourn^e  en  arri^re  de  Salamanque;  et  vous  con- 
oluez  que  mon  mouvement  doit  ^tre  fini ;  et  vous  me  t^moignez  vos  regrets 
de  n'avoir  ptl  y  coop^rer.  Convenez,  mon  cher  mar^chal,  que  si  Tarm^e  de 
Portugal  recevait  un  ^chec,  vous  auriez  bien  des  reproches  A  vous  faire.  Je 
TOQS  ai  demand^  de  TartiUerie  et  des  attelages  et  encore  plus  positivement 
de  la  cavalerie ;  yous  avCz  sous  diff(§rens  prStextes  ^lud^  ma  demande. 
Toutes  les  troupes  qui  sont  en  Espagne,  sont  de  la  m^me  famille.  Yous  4tes» 
juaquea  4  ce  qu'il  y  ait  de  nouveaux  ordres,  charg6  de  la  d^fenae  et  de  Tap- 
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proTkioDnement  des  plA6«t  d^Almeida  et  de  Rodrieo.  Je  n'anrais  pta 
mienz  demaDd6  que  d'employer  I'arm^e  de  Portugal  sons  mes  ordrea  i 
d^fendre  oes  places,  A  marcher  au  secoun  de  Farni^e  du  midi ;  maia  oommait 
puis-je  le  faire  mdb  vivreaf 

Je  compte  faire  moD  mouVement  demain  matin.  J'igoore  quelle  pourra 
toe  Tiflsue  de  ce  mouvement ;  si  ma  lettre  vous  arrive  dans  Let  journ^e  de 
demain,  Totre  cavalerie  et  votre  artillerie  pourraient  toujours  ae  mettre  en 
mouvement  dans  la  nuit  pour  arrirer  aprds  demain  1*'  Mai  &  Cabrilla& 
Je  vous  prie  de  faire  filer  sans  s*arr6ter  le  biscnit>  la  farine,  le  grain  que 
vous  n'aurez  pas  manqu6  de  r6unir  k  la  suite  de  tos  troupes.  II  est  instant 
que  ees  ressources  comme  beaucoup  d'autres  arrivent  A  Rodrigo;   oeUe 

Slaee  n'aura  pas  pour  16  jours  de  vivrea    A  mon  depart  d'iei,  il  faudra  que 
es  conrois  considerables  y  soient  envoy^a. 

(3ign6)  Lb  pbinob  d'£8slik& 

Sbctiox  XX. 

A  McfuUwr  U  marichal  (hte  de  RagttUf  ParU,  le  20  Avril,  1811. 

MoNBiKUR  LK  DUO  2>s  Raovbx, — Vous  trouTerez  ci-joint  Pordre  de  I'em- 
pereur  qui  vous  donne  le  commandement  de  Tarm^e  du  Portugal  Je  donne 
rordre  au  marichal  prince  d'Essling  de  tous  remettre  le  commandement  de 
oette  arm^e.  Saisissez  les  r^nes  d'une  main  ferme ;  faites  dans  Tarm^e  les 
ohangemens  qui  deviendraient  n^eeasaires.  L'intentiou  de  Temperenr  eat 
que  le  duo  d'Abrantes  et  le  g^n^ral  Reynier  restent  sous  vos  ordrea  Si  M. 
compte  assez  sur  le  d^vouement  que  lui  portent  see  g^n^ranz,  pour  4tre  per- 
suade qu*ils  seconderont  de  tous  feurs  moyens. 

L'empereur  ordonne,  Monsieur  le  due  de  Raguse,  que  le  prince  d'Essling 
en  quittant  Parm6e  n'emmdne  avec  lui  que  son  fits  et  un  de  sea  aides-de- 
eamp.  Mais  son  chef  d'^tat-migor,  le  general  Fririon,  le  colonel  Pelet,  sea 
autrea  aides-de-camp,  tous  les  omciers  de  son  etat-major  doivent  reater  avee 

TOUS. 

Tontefois,  Monsieur  le  due,  Je  vous  le  r^p^te  S.  M.  met  en  vous  une  eon- 
fiance  entidre. 

Le  Major-(;en6ral,  Ac. 

(Slgne)  AIJZAKDK& 


No.  xxn. 


Let  Ofieiers  F^anfait^  priionnier$  de  Ouerre^  deienut  d  la  MaUon  Rwe  8. 
Jean,  d  Moneieur  le  gSneral  Trant,  Oouvemeur  de  la  Ville  et  Province 
d' Oporto. 

Monsieur  lb  obneral, — ^Chaoun  des  ofiSciers  Fran^ais,  prisonniers  de 
guerre,  detenus  &  la  maison  rue  S.  Jean,  pen6tr6  des  obligations  qo-il  vous 
a,  desirerait  vous  offrir  individuellement  1 'expression  de  sa  reconnoissanee. 
Cest  nous  que  ces  messieurs  ont  choisi  pour  ^tre  aupr^  de  vous  leur  or- 
ganes,  et  nous  eommes  d'autant  plus  flatt^s  de  cette  commission  agr§able 
'lu'il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  parmi  nous  qui  dans  son  particulier  n'ait  ro^u  de  vous 
les  services  importants.  Nous  osons  nous  flatter  que  vous  agr^erez  favora- 
blement  ce  foible  t^moignage  de  notre  gratitude  et  les  sinceres  remerci- 
ments  que  nous  venons  jrous  prdaenter  pour  toutes  lea  bont^a  que  voua  avei 
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ens  poor  noua.  Ge  n*est  pas  saiiB  Qn  vit  regret  que  nous  enviflageODs  le 
moment  de  Totre  depart,  mais  ce  que  d^&  yoos  avez  fait  ponr  nou%  nons 
flit  esp^rer  que  votre  aollicitude  rdtendra  au  deU  de  Totre  t^joar  et  que 
pendant  votre  absence  nous  continuerons  &  en  ^prouver  les  effets. 

Ce  n*est  pas,  monsieur  le  g^n^ral,  d*apr^  I'^tendue  de  notre  lettre  qu'il 
fandra  mesurer  celle  de  notre  reconnoissance ;  nous  sommes  mieux  en  4tat 
de  sentir  que  d'exprimer  ce  que  nous  yous  devons,  et  lorsque  des  circon- 
stances  plus  heurenses  nons  ram^neront  vers  notre  patrie,  nous  nous  ferons 
un  devoir  et  une  satisfaetion  de  faire  connaitre  la  mani^re  dont  nous  avons 
6t^  trait^s  et  les  peines  que  yous  yous  ^tes  donnas  pour  adoucir  notre  sorL 
Nous  nous  recommandons  &  la  continuation  de  Yotre  bieuYeillance,  et  nous 
YOUS  prions  d'agr^er  ramurance  de  gratitude  et  de  haute  consideration  aveo 
leequelles  nous  avons  Thonneur  d'etre,  monsieur  le  g^n^ral,  yos  tr^  humbles 
et  tr^s  ob^issants  serviteurs. 
An  nom  des  officiers  Fran9ais,  prisonniers  de  guerre, 

Fallot, 
Docteur  m^deein  des  armies  Fran^aises  attach^  au 
grand  quartier  g6n6ral  de  Farm^e  de  Portugal. 
Le  colonel  sous  inspecteur  aux  rcYues  des  troupes  Fran9aises, 

Catklot. 

H.  DXLAHATB, 

C*""  de  la  Marine. 
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